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LORD ROSEBERY AND THE COPPERHEADS. 


ORD ROSEBERY’S speech at Chesterfield is an attempt to 
save the Liberal Party from the taint, and the fate, of the 
copperheads.* He made a first attempt at Bath two years ago. It 
was not successful. He made a second in July, 1901, at the City 
Liberal Club. It created a stir, but it did not convert the Liberal 
Party. Now he makes a third attempt. It differs in two respects 
from its predecessors. In the first place, the Chesterfield speech 
touched on a great many points, so that even copperheads are half 
inchned to say “ Lord Rosebery is, after all, one of us.” And, secondly, 
the speaker on this occasion promised to follow up his attempt. This 
may make all the difference. - 

To appreciate the position aright, we must take a rapid glance back- 
wards at the course of events within the Liberal Party. Of the many 
analogies which the South African War—a war for union and free 

‘ institutions—presents to the American Civil War, the position of the 
Liberal Party is one of the most remarkable. Lord Rosebery’s point 
about the impossibility of conducting a party on the principles of 
Issachar was made with the same force, though under a different 
literary figure, by James Russell Lowell a quarter of a century 
before :— 

“ Under which king, bezonian? Speak, or die!” The party found 
it alike inconvenient to do one or the other, and ended by a com- 
promise which might serve to keep them alive till after election, but 
which was as far from any distinct utterance as if their mouths were 
already full of that official pudding which they hope for as the reward 

* COPPERHEAD (trigonocephalus contortrix): a term applied to Northern sympa- 
thisers with the South. ‘There is the contest within the party between the repre- 
sentatives of a new era and the future, and the exponents of the copperheadism of 
the war and the traditions and issues of the past.” (S. Bowles, in Merriam ii. 40)— 
Dictionary. “The democratic party was long discredited by its sympathy with the 
South, and by the opposition of a considerable section within it (the so-called 
copperheads) to the prosecution of the war. This shadow hung heavy over it till the 


complete pacification of the South and growing prominence of new questions began 
to call men’s minds away from the war years.” Bryce’s American Commonwealth. 
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of their amphibological patriotism. Since it was not safe to be 
either for peace or war, they resolved to satisfy every reasonable 
expectation by being at the same time both and neither 

‘The voters are expected, without asking impertinent questions, to 
pay their money and make their own choice as to the natural history 
`of the animal, . . It was like the poor fellow in Æsop, with his 
two wives, one pulling out the black hairs, and the other fhe white.* 


The description precisely fits the platform of the Liberal Party in 
the earlier stages of the war. The typical expression of it was the 
Fitzmaurice amendment to the Address concocted by the Front 
Opposition Bench in 1900—a formula which Mr. Asquith described - 
with cynical candour at the Reform Club. “It was a masterpiece, a 
“ miracle of draughtsmanship—the proof of’ which was that everyone 
“of us, whatever our opinions, was able to go into the Lobby in 
“support of it. But did it do usany good? Did it take anybody in? 
“No; of course it did not” The war men had pulled out the white 
hairs; the peace men, the black hairs. Nothing remained but a bald 
blank. 

Both sections meanwhile held their own views. Neither was satis- 
fied with a meaningless sacrifice to unity. Each section continued to 
speak its mind. The anti-war section talked the oftener and the 
louder. The reason is obvious. The anti-war section was by its 
opinions in a position of active opposition to the war and therefore to 
the Government. The Imperialist section, except on necessary and 
critical occasions, preferred to keep silence. At the Holborn 
Restaurant Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman made a speech 
in the presence of Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Morley which greatly 
pleased those not unformidable listeners, and Mr. Morley, seeking to 
improve the occasion, interpreted the silence of Mr. Asquith and his 
friends as conversion to the other faith, Mr. Asquith thereupon 
went down to the Liverpool Street Hotel and repudiated the Holborn 
Restaurant meeting. and all its words and works. His political friends 
rallied to him and arranged a dinner in his honour. A split seemed 
imminent. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman then made an adroit 
move in defence of unity. A meeting of the Party was called, and a 
concordat was arranged which may fairly challenge even the Fitz- 
maurice amendment for futility. Everyone agreed to accept Sir Henry 
as leader, but on the understanding, which the Imperialists claimed 
and the others did not dispute, that they would not follow him. 

At this point came Lord Rosebery’s second intervention. The 
Holborn meeting roused his anger; the Reform Club meeting, his 
contempt. The Liberal Party seemed to him an ass—a strong ass, | 
worthy of a better load, but an ass—and he told it so. The effect of 
the letter—or at any rate the course of events which followed it—was 


; : @ 
* From the paper entitled “Lincoln or McClellan” in Lowell’s Political Essays 
(Boston, 1888). The whole paper is curiously rich in parallels to the present day. 
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A 
the reverse of what was probably intended. It did not strengthen 
the Imperialists, because it was not followed up. The Leader in the 
Commons and the workers of the party machine inclined the more 
in the opposite direction. Lord Rosebery had argued that they ought 
to take one line or the other : 


Morally, either the war is just or unjust. Either the methods are 
uncivilized or legitimate. If the war be unjust and its methods 
uncivilized our Government and our nation are criminal, and the war 
should be stopped at any cost. If the war be just, carried on by 
means which are necessary and lawful, it is our duty to support it 
with all our might in order to bring it to a prompt and successful 
conclusion. These are supreme issues; none greater ever divided 
two hostile parties. How, then, can one party agree to differ on 
them? 


The force of the argument seems to have occurred to some people, 
and they set themselves towards committing the party more deeply 
to the anti-war alternative. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, whose 
own views had been fairly obvious from the first, began to express 
them with less ambiguity; and simultaneously efforts were made to 
capture the party organisations. It was Mr. Morley’s manceuvre 
repeated, and this time with more success. There were, indeed, some 
set-backs. The Committee of the Home Counties Liberal Federation 
passed some anti-war resolutions ; and then met again the week after 
to explain them away. But this reverse was more than counter- 
balanced by the victory of the copperheads at Derby. The Executive 
Committee of the National Liberal Federation had drafted some non- 
committal resolutions. But when it came to the point the Committee 
ran away from them; the few Imperialist speakers were hooted down ; 
a resolution in favour of the vigorous prosecution of the war was con- 
temptuously rejected; and the meeting adopted as its specific for 
the crisig (1) a protest against martial law at the Cape, (2) the super- 
session of Lord Milner by the appointment of a Special Commissioner, 
charged with the duty of (3) making overtures for peace to the Boers 
in the field. Resolutions adopted by copperheads seem to be much 
the same all the world over :— 


The resolutions . . . though they denounce various wrongs 
and evils, some of them merely imaginary, and all the necessary 
results of civil war, propose one thing—surrender. Disguise it as 
you will, flavour it as you will, call it what you will, umble pie is 
umble pie and nothing else. . . . Ata moment when the rebels 
would be checkmated in another move, we are advised to give them 
a Knight and begin the game over again. . . . The resolutions 
were adopted with but four dissentients.* Their meaning was 
obvious, and the whole country understood it to be peace on any 

“ conditions that would be condescended to at Richmond. 


* There were five at Derby. 
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Except that nobody knows where the Boer leaders are; Rodel might 
have been writing of the Derby resolutions. So far as they had 
the power of doing so, they committed the Liberal Party to the 
views of the anti-war section. This was the anSwer of the machine 
to Lord Rosebery’s warning: “Statesmeri who dissociate themselves 
“from the nation in a gréat national question, such as a war, in 

“which. all strive and ‘suffer together, dissociate themselves for much- 
“longer than they think.” : 

The resolutions of a meeting of dieni from Liberal Associations 
are, it may be said, representative of very little. Few electors take 
the trouble to join an Association; fewer still to elect delegates. A 
caucus meeting is like time: it “ brings down to us what is lighter and 
“inflated, and lets what is more weighty and solid sink.” There is 
a great deal of truth in these statements. But in the present 
case, the resolutions of the Derby meeting, whatever their intrinsic 
weight, were given real importance by the action of the Liberal 
f leader, who immediately accepted them with effusion., They were 

“sound” and -“ well-timed,” and “the completely representative ” 
nature of the body which passed them was insisted on (letter to Mr. 
Hudson, December 13th). The Imperialist section, as we have seen, 
were represented by a handful who were refused a fair hearing. 
Speaking to his constituents, Sir Henry emphasised his approval still 
further. The resolutions were treated not as academic generalities, 
but as contributions of real importance to the practical issues of ` 
the day. “I hold that these men (the Derby delegates) did a great 
“and notable service to their country, to the Empire, and to the 
“cause of true principles of government.” In particular Sir Henry 
dotted the i’s and crossed the t’s of the ‘resolution aimed at 
Bora Milner.* : ‘N 

- These declarations by Sir Henry Caph Bandernah went a long 
way to clear his policy of the ambiguities which Lord, Rosebery 
exposed so pointedly in the letter to the City * Liberal 
Club. The Liberal, leader had continued more energetically 
than before to denounce the conduct of the war as barbarous 
on our side. He did indeed say that the war should ' be 
continued, but he acquiesced in the Derby programme which had 
opposed any expression of opinion to that effect. He condemned the 
extension of martial law in Cape Colony. He demanded the recall of ae 
Lord Milner. He advocated the déspatch of a Special Commissioner 
to South Africa to seek out the Boer leaders and open with them 
negotiations for peace. Whatever else we may think of this policy, 
it was at any rate clear and definite. It sought to place the Liberal x 
Party definitely and irrevocably on the copperhead platform. The 

* Itis worth noting that the line taken in this country by sympathisers with the 
Boers has all along followed the lead of the Afrikander Bond in South Africa. Sir 


Henry’s demand for the recall of Lord. Milner was the climax of an agitation set on 
foot by the Bond. See my ‘Rights and Wrongs of the Transvaal War,” p. 106. 
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policy was, moreover, eminently capable of being submitted to Parlia- 
ment in clear terms; and, being promulgated at the end of the recess, 
yas presumably so intended. It is said, and I imagine with truth, that 
the Liberal leader was much gratified with his reception in various parts 
of the country during his autumn campaign. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman is not only personally popular; but the stronger and more 
pronouncedly anti-war line which he took during the recess naturally 
aroused the greater enthusiasm of the anti-war Liberals. He gave them 
a fighting line, and they rallied to it. The logical outcome of his autumn ' 
campaign would be an amendment to the Address representing to 
his Majesty that the time had come when Lord Milner’s services at 
Pretoria were no longer required (Plymouth speech, Nov. 19), and 
praying that a Special Commissioner should be sent out in his Majesty’s 
name to open overtures for peace with the enemies in the field. 

This was the policy, definite and'precise, to which the Liberal leader 
sought to commit the Party. It is not within the scope of my 
argument to discuss the policy on its merits. My point is that it 
raised a clear-cut issue; and secondly, that its pursuit must inevitably 
have widened the split in the Party and perhaps have caused at no 
distant date a definite schism. The Liberals who shared Mr. Asquith’s 
views obviously could not have supported any such motion as Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s endorsement of the Derby resolutions 
logically required. They could not have joined in any demand for 
Lord Milner’s recall. They must have refused, not on personal grounds 
as a “bodyguard,” but on grounds of principle and policy. Lord 
Milner stands for the policy of the British nation in South Africa. 
Elis recall would mean either condemnation of the policy and of the 
man together (as all South Africa would believe),—an act which would 
be suicidal; or while adhering to the policy, it would mean con- 
demning the man—for what? For not having been impartial, it: 
seems, between the King and the King’s enemies. Which, I submit, 
is absufd. Those, therefore, who do not condemn the policy of the 
war could not vote for Lord Milner’s recall. Nor could they have 
anything to do with the despatch of a Special Commissioner (who 
would supersede Lord Kitchener also) in order to make overtures to 
the Boers. Mr. Asquith and his Parliamentary friends are pledged 
beyond all possibility of compromise to support the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war until and unless the Boers submit. They believe that 
in no other way can the sacrifices entailed by the war be justified, and 
a safe and lasting settlement be secured. It is clear, then, that action 
on the lines of the Derby programme in the forthcoming session 
would involve an open rupture in the ranks of the Parliamentary 
Opposition. In the country the rupture would certainly not be less, 
probably it would be more extensive. The state of things, then, as it 
existed before the Chesterfield meeting was this. The leader of the 
Liberal Party in the House of Commons had leaned more and more 
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decisively to the anti-war section. That section had captured the 
meeting of the National Liberal Federation. A programme was pro- 
mulgated and adopted by the leader which raised a clear-cut issue 
between what are nicknamed the “pro-Boer” and “Imperialist” 
sections. The split which some fear and some hope for, and others, 
neither longing nor fearing, regard as inevitable, was thus brought 
appreciably nearer. 

It was at this moment that Lord Rosebery’s third intervention 
occurred. He threw his influence, of course, strongly on to the 
“Imperialist” side. But he made certain suggestions with regard to 
the war which broke the fall, as it were, for the “ pro-Boers.”, At the 
same time he strongly attacked the Government and outlined an 
alternative policy. He also pledged himself to do what he could to 
further that policy. The speech as a whole was thus an attempt, as 
T have said, to save Liberalism from the copperheads, and at the same 
time to give it an alternative standpoint as an Opposition. He 
preached both what Liberals must not do, and what they must do, to 
be saved. The speech is thus a serious effort at Liberal reconstruc- 
tion. Lord Rosebery has preached to like purpose before. What 
differentiates his present discourse from others is that he pledged him- 
self to practise what he preached. 

Lord ‘Rosebery threw himself strongly on to the “Imperialist ” 
side. A large portion of his speech was a protest against those 
general tendencies and ways of speaking which have called the 
Liberal Imperialist League into being. The Liberal Party, he said, 

“must “not dissociate themselves, even indirectly or unconsciously, 
“or by any careless words, from the new sentiment of Empire which 
“occupies the nation.” It is, said Lord Rosebery finely, “a passion 
“of affection and family feeling, of pride and of hopefulness.” Such 
feeling accords ill with the sneering talk we sometimes hear of the 
“pirate Empire ” and “so-called loyalists.” “The statesman, however 
“great, who dissociates himself from that feeling must not be surprised 
“if the nation dissociates itself from him.” The thought, and the 
phrasing, are much the same as in the letter to the City Liberal 
Club. “Statesmen,” he wrote, “who dissociate themselves from the 
“nation in a great national question, such as a war, in which all 
“strive and suffer together, dissociate themselves for much longer 
“than they think.” That is the curse which copperheadism brings 
upon a Party. It is this curse which Lord Rosebery seeks to avert. 
He refused to dissociate himself from the war. He expressed himself 
over and over again in favour of its vigorous prosecution. He laid 
the blame for its inception on those who declared it. Those who 
appealed to the sword, must be prepared to abide by its arbitrament. 
Lord Rosebery refused with equal emphasis. to dissociate himself ` 
from the moral conduct of the campaign. He.protested with vehe- 
mence against accusations of “methods of .Hirbarism,” and, in the 
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matter of the concentration camps, of cruelty. He brushed aside all dis- 
tinctions between the military authorities and the Government at home, 
He showed what he thought of the bias of anti-patriotism by saying 
that if he had to speak about atrocities at all, he would have 
something to say about “the cold-blooded massacres of the natives 
“by the Boers, about their flogging of burghers to induce them to 
“perjure themselves, about the murder of our wounded soldiers on 
“the battlefield, about the unspeakable crime of the murder of an 
“emissary of peace.” These references are enough to show how 
energetic was Lord Rosebery’s protest against what may be called 
the copperhead spirit. 

On the particular formulas in which the spirit had embodied itself 
at Derby, Lord Rosebery was equally emphatic. He seems to share 
the opinion which Lowell had of the copperhead resolutions of his 
time. “Umble pie is umble pie,” and he refused to eat it. So far 
from objecting to the extension of martial law, Lord Rosebery was 
rather “disposed to blame the Government that it was not declared 
“long ago.” As for. the recall of Lord Milner, it would be held 
“as a lowering of the flag, as a change of policy in regard to the 
“war, and would have, I believe, a most fatal and far-reaching effect 
“throughout the vast community.” Holding this belief, Lord Rose- 
bery was naturally opposed to sending a Special Commissioner either 
to negotiate with the Boers, or to resettle South Africa. To treating 
with the Boers at all, in the sense of making overtures for peace 
instead of vigorously and relentlessly pursuing the campaign, he 
was no less firmly opposed. The policy recommended at Derby and 
adopted as wise and timely by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
“would be mistaken ‘for a fatal act of weakness, and it would encourage 
“the flagging forces of the enemy.” On all these vital points, then, 
where Derby said yes, Chesterfield said no. Lord Rosebery raised his 
voice unmistakably against the copperhead policy foreshadowed by 
Sir Heary Campbell-Bannerman. 

But after the speech was delivered, a curious thing happened. 
Some of those who had applauded at Derby, applauded equally at 
Chesterfield. Each voice in turn was acclaimed as that of an oracle, 
although the one contradicted the other. The explanation of this 
apparent mutability of judgment is to be found in Lord Rosebery’s 
own speech. He threw out suggestions in the direction of peace 
which, though they do not impair the force of his policy as already 
described, fell sweetly on the ears of the anti-war party, and may 
enable them, if they choose, to come under the Rosebery umbrella 
without losing face. The point was this: Lord Rosebery went on, 
-after the declarations which I have summarised above, to protest 
against a war of extermination and a policy of rejecting overtures 
from the Boers, even if they should be made. Whether this be the 
policy of the Government or not, I do not know. When they were 
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last heard from, it apparently was not. On April 19, 1901, Mr.. 

Chamberlain telegraphed to Lord Milner :— 

As our terms have been refused by Botha, they are, of course, 
withdrawn, and His Majesty’s Government do not think it advisable 
that you or Kitchener should re-open negotiations. [Nor does Lord 
Rosebery. | Should Botha or other leaders make any further sugges- 
tions of their own accord, Kitchener will, of course, forwafd them to 
us without expressing any opinion upon them to those who make 
them. But neither Mrs. Botha nor any one else should be led to 
suppose that we could consider terms more favourable to the Boers 
than those which have been rejected. 

There was no note of unconditional surrender in that telegram. In 

the autumn Mr. Asquith challenged the Government to state exactly 

how they stood in this matter. Lord Salisbury at the Guildhall 
threw no light upon it. Mr. Balfour, to whom Mr. Asquith more 
particularly appealed, fell ill. The only definite statement. vouchsafed 
was made by Mr. Ritchie—with what authority, I know not. His 
statement (November 28) was that “if any General representing. the _ 

“Boer people in arms,” were to make any overtures for peace on the 

lines of the terms offered in March, such overtures would be listened 

to by the Government as “a basis for the conclusion of peace.” 

‘ Again, there was no note of unconditional surrender in that. Lord 

Rosebery founded his observations on a speech made by Lord 

‘Milner, who for this purpose is, I daresay, a more important person 

than the Home Secretary. But I doubt whether Lord Rosebery had 

a full report of Lord Milner’s speech before him. Here i is the passage 

(Cape Times, November 1) :— 

' He wished he could congratulate them that the war was over, but 
he had come to the conclusion that it was no use waiting till the 
war was over. In a formal sense it might never be over, but it 
might just slowly burn itself out, as it was now doing. He instanced 
huge conflagrations suddenly breaking out, but, having nothing to 
feed on, dying out directly the hose was applied. They’ must be 
prepared for such experiences. Regrettable as it was that precious 
lives should still be lost, and that large parts of South Africa should 
still be in a state of ruinous disorder, it would be a great mistake to 
allow these circumstances to prevent them gradually resuming their 
normal life and gradually starting in the conquered territory not only 
industry but to some extent agriculture. 

This speech meant, said Lord Rosebery, “and it can bear no other 
“meaning” that “there must be no formal close to the war, no peace 
“signed at the end of the war, no settlement to close the war.” The 

reader will at once observe that Lord Rosebery.changes Lord Milner’s 

might into must, which is a different thing. That there may be no * 

formal close to the war (which is what Lord -Milner said) is indis- 

putable on Lord Rosebery’s own argument ; for he is in favour of 
making no overtures, but of waiting to receive them from the Boers, 
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and they may never come. Recognising that fact, Lord Milner said it 
was no use waiting to resume the re-settlement of the country, and 
went on to describe his policy of pushing on with it at once. Lord 
Rosebery obviously read into Lord Milner’s speech more than it can 
fairly be made to carry. He must have been using an imperfect 
report; ugless, indeed, he unconsciously strained a point in the search 
for a convenient peg whereon to hang a discourse. As one who is 
professionally engaged more or less every day in similar search, I 
know the temptation. The discourse itself was a wise one. Lord 
Rosebery’s view is the same as that taken by Mr. Asquith 
and others during the recess. They all alike insist on carrying 
the war to a successful conclusion. They are against opening overtures 
with the Boers. They are also against a war of extermination for its 
own sake, against an insistence on unconditional surrender. 

Lord Rosebery added a new point. He would not reject overtures, 
even if they came from the Boer leaders in Europe. This suggestion 
has raised much hostile criticism in the Ministerialist Press. But therein 
they appear to be more Ministerialist than Ministers. In the 
negotiations in the spring of 1901, Lord Kitchener gave facilities to the 
Boer leaders in the field for communicating with the Boer leaders in 
Europe. In the result the communication had the effect of strengthen- 
ing the war party. Indeed it seems clear that the influence of the 
Kruger clique has all along been thrown into the war scale. If Lord 
Rosebery was spéaking on information received, and Mr. Kruger is now 
in a mood to persuade the burghers to submit on the terms of last 
March, it would be absurd not to listen to him. Even if Lord Rose- 
bery was not in possession of confidential information on this point, 
his suggestion may do good by inducing a peace movement among 
the Boer leaders. If it fails to do this, then things will remain as 
they are. For, added Lord Rosebery, “I beg you to understand that 
“by this I have no idea of making any overtures of peace to the 
“Boers.* My policy is a passive policy of peace, and not an active 
“policy.” The distinction accurately differentiates the “ Imperialist ” 
from the “ pro-Boer ” line. 

But Lord Rosebery had some sugar-plums for all parties. What 
pleases the pro-Boers is his statement about terms. This shows how 
much the acceptability of a dish depends on the sauce with which it is 
served. Lord Rosebery’s terms are substantially the terms offered by 
the Government in March. He approves of the refusal to promise 
representative government at once. He would hasten as soon as 
possible the era at which it could be granted. He would have the 
Administration assisted by a representative Committee (? elected), with 
a minority of Boers. He would show “lavish liberality” in schemes 
for re-settling the farms; the lavishness will not be confined, I hope, 
to our present enemies. These matters raise few contentious points, so 
far as principles are concerned. Nor did Lord Rosebery himself attach 
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‘importance to them. The real point, he believes, is amnesty. Here, 
however, he was not quite explicit. Lord Rosebery said that “ Lord 
“ Kitchener was in favour of amnesty, and Lord Milner was against 
“amnesty.” This statement is hardly accurate. Both were in favour 
of amnesty in the case of Transvaal and Orange River Boers. Neither 
was in favour of full amnesty for Cape rebels. Lord Kitchener seems. 
to have suggested disfranchisement in the latter case: Lord Milner’s 
suggestion was that if Cape rebels returned to the Colony they must 
still be liable to be dealt with under the special laws, which greatly 
mitigate the ordinary penalties of rebellion. “I think,” said Lord 
Milner, “that it would have a deplorable effect in Cape Colony to 
“obtain peace by such a concession” as full amnesty of Cape rebels. 
Take the case, for instance, of the Dutch moderates, the border- 
liners, who after some searching of heart and at much risk, have 
remained loyal during the war and the rebellion. There was one of 
them, for instance, who was pulled out of bed and looted by the rebels 
for following Mr. Schreiner’s lead. It would not be exactly en- 
couraging to such a man as him, it would not quite fill him with a sense 
of the fearlessness of British justice, if his kind friends and neighbours 
who did this to him were to return from commando fully amnestied 
and perhaps lavishly recouped, to settle down round him and: grin at 
him repairing his ruins. Liberality is a good thing, but is not justice 
a better? It is essential for the future settlement that the Btitish 
should show themselves conciliatory and above all unvindictive; but 
is it of no account that they should. also show themselves just and 
fearless? Lord Rosebery says that “ Lord Kitchener is for amnesty,” 
and declares himself to be with him. Well, Lord Kitchener’s last 
word on amnesty occurs in his letter to Mr. Steyn of Sep- 
tember 22nd :— 

Your Honour mentions the question of amnesty to Cape rebels, 
traitors to their allegiance and to their Sovereign. Your Honour’s 
Government have not, I think, shown an example of clemency in this 
respect . . . Clemency is the prerogative of the Ruler of the. 
State, and your Honour must see that under present circumstances 
the discretion of the Ruler as regards his misguided subjects should 
be left unfettered. € . 

If Lord Rosebery is a Kitchener man on this point, he is very far 
from advocating full and immediate amnesty, not of clemency and 
grace, but as a condition of peace. And, in fact, Lord Rosebery 
was careful to guard himself. We have to remember, he pointed 
out, the elementary conditions of the problem which make in favour 
of clemency, without forgetting “ what is due to our loyal and suffering 
“people in South Africa.” There must, he said, be “cases excepted’ 
“which do not fall within the rules of warfare.” There “may be 
“ necessarily temporary disfranchisements.” He was in favour of the 
promptest and most liberal amnesty which would be consistent (1) with 
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the requirements of justice, and (2) of “ security under present circum- 
“stances.” In this formula all responsible persons may surely agree. 
Lord Rosebery, then, has thrown out suggestions which may be 
fruitful in the direction of peace, while at the same time seeking 
once more to rid Liberalism of the bias of anti- -patriotism, and to 
clear it of the taint of the copperheads. He set out in outline 
a positive “line of reconstruction. He assumed that there would no 
longer be “ much embarrassment likely to arise from any too intimate 
“alliance between the Irish and the Liberal Party.” He was for 
a policy of the clean slate. He took as his watchword, National 
Efficiency—efficiency in Parliament, in all branches of administration, 
in the human units who make up the State. From this last point 
of view he dwelt particularly upon the questions of education, of 
temperance, and of housing. Lord Rosebery thus put forward the 
programme of an alternative administration. He referred also to 
questions of Foreign Policy, in which field a writer in the CON- 
TEMPORARY REVIEW has shown in some articles, now collected into 
a small book, that Lord Rosebery’s record is a guarantee of a 
preferable and practicable alternative. Lord Rosebery appeared at 
Chesterfield not only as a critic of a certain tendency in the Opposition, 
but also as a very strong critic of the Government. He did not 
spike the Opposition guns, as some Ministerialists appear to have 
hoped. He furnished the Opposition with guns of a new model. 
This aspect of Lord Rosebery’s speech will greatly increase his 
influence with Liberal party men. Already an appreciable shifting 
of the Centre is discernible. Adroit politicians on the pro-Boer wing, 
with their weather-eye fixed on signs of coming disturbance, deemed 
it prudent on second thoughts to change about. Some of them are, 
indeed, uncompromisingly hostile. Others stand off a little sus- 
piciously ; but some have already embraced Lord Rosebery as their 
long-lost brother. They changed about none too soon, for some 
of the Derby delegates, and even (if interviewers speak true) of the 
speakers had already made their exodus from Derby to Chesterfield. 
There is certainly amusement for ‘cynics, as Mr. Asquith said the 
other day, in the haste with which “ people of the most diverse views 
“have been detlaring that Lord Rosebery expressed, perhaps in 
“slightly different language from their own, what they have all the 
“ time been thinking.” It is amusing, but it is also very natural. After all 
the number of men who at once care enough and think enough to have 
opinions of their own is small. Most men like to shelter themselves 
behind great names; others want to be on the stronger wing. It is 
a common phrase that they “want to know where they are,” which 
“means that they want to know where others are. Advice is all very 
well; leadership, encouragement, co-operation are better. “ This,” 
said Lord Rosebery at Chesterfield, “is the best advice I can give 
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you.” The people cheered, but a little coldly. Then he added, 
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“what I can do to further it, I will do,” whereupon the cheets waxed | 
louder, and hats .were “wildly waved.” Lord Rosebery, in effect, 
promised to lead; and already there are recruits ready to follow.’ 
But the very suddenness of these political conversions suggests some 
hesitation in predicting permanence for the new relations. Some 
politicians think that when Parliament meets the whole Liperal Party 
will present a united front on “Rosebery lines.” This seems too 
sanguine a prediction; though it would not be surprising if nothing 
more were heard of an amendment to the Address, which (as I have 
shown) the autumn campaign logically required, in favour of sending a 
Special Commissioner to South Africa to open overtures with the | 
Boer commandoes. 

Against one possible misconception and erroneous forecast of the 
situation, Lord Rosebery’s speech as well as his previous record should 
put us on our guard. “In the month of July,” he said, “ I stated with 
“singular frankness my views as to the situation of the Liberal Party ; 
“and every day, every hour that has gone by since that time has only 
“emphasised the truth of what I said.” We may be perfectly sure that 
Lord Rosebery has not abandoned his lonely, but perhaps not entirely 
disagreeable, furrow in order.to do a second turn of servitude as the 
leader of “an organised hypocrisy.” If I read his utterances of July 
and December aright (and they should be read together), Lord 
Rosebery will continue to develop his doctrines, to further his policy, 
on independent and consistent lines. Whether there will be such a 
_ shifting of the Liberal Centre Party.as to leave an extreme “ anti-- 
“ Rosebery ” wing isolated, or whether after the present flutter there 
will be a reversion (with some additional stalwarts secured, however, for 
the other wing) to the old lines, and the necessity for a new party com- 
bination should then emerge,—this is an issue which depends on various 
factors at present indeterminable. Among others, on the amount of 
continuous energy which Lord Rosebery’s “health and strength” (for 
‘he admits no other impediments) will.permit him to throw into the 
prosecution of the work begun on the platform at Chesterfield. “In 
“this country,” he said, “I understand you like a man who speaks his 
“mind.” It is true. “Well, I have spoken mine.” He did, and in 
these days of hesitating opinion and ambiguous utterance, it is much to 
be thankful for. But fearless candour is not the only thing necessary. 
The country likes a man who speaks his mind. It follows a man who 
‘shows a constant purpose to make his mind prevail. “Justum et 
“tenacem propositi virum, etc. It is tenacity of purpose ‘that wins 
fame for a Statesman and that founds mighty empires. It is by 
tenacity of purpose that an effective Party also is built up. 
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MONG other lessons which the war has brought home to us, not 
A the least visible is the widespread presence of Anglophobia 
on the Continent. In its general aspects Anglophobia resembles a 
malady; it has features in common with the influenza. Both com- 
plaints are contagious, epidemic—they are certainly not endemic— 
intermittent, amenable to treatment, and may, if unwisely neglected, 
become a serious menace to life, and to the temper of the body politic. 
The therapeutics of both are simple. We need not labour the analogy. 
There are no bacilli in Anglophobia, which has a pure culture of its 
own—obscure, it is true, but withal, psychologically viewed, susceptible 
of analysis and of definition. Analytical, psychological, introspective 
examination is an ominous theme. The “Inner man” is quite as 
perplexing indeed as the “Over man.” But if the proper study of 
mankind is man, it is right that, at times, we should pull up the curtain, 
turn on tHe lights, see and be seen; learn that to know others we must 
learn to know ourselves. 

Anglophobia, we know, is rampant on the Continent; the war has 
lent it wings; it has become systematic, almost a fashion. At the 
present moment we enjoy the privilege of being the most talked of, the 
most hated, the most “isolated” people on the face of the globe; to 
which distinction we are probably the most callous. Foreigners, 
“ Barbarians,” we say, and pass on ; for we are a busy people, and have 
a big thing before us which commands our attention. Yet in Anglo- 
phobia we have a big thing too. I amino alarmist ; this is no homily. 
A well-hated man is generally a man feared. Yet in Anglophobia 
there is matter for reflection. Asa phenomenon it is noteworthy ; how 
much more so speculatively, as a political factor in the shaping of 
peoples. And this is particularly the case in Germany, where Anglo- 
phobia is now almost universal. There, among the. people of our 
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great commercial rival, its presence is assuredly worth consideration. 
Like some malignant growth, the virus of Anglophobia penetrates and 
permeates the nation. Perhaps in no other European nation is hatred 
of England, and of Englishmen, so general or so deép-rooted, and, in 
its more serious aspects so disquieting, as among our kindred in the 
Fatherland. And this, be it-said, sine ira et studio, is no»hyperbole, 
but sober statement of fact. 
Lying beneath the surface, Anglophobia is a passive, latent potency. 
From the academic chair, from the pulpit, in the’ mess-room, in the 
„canteen; in the Junker’s household, in the lonely farmstead, from the 
scribbler’s pen, in the drawing-room, in ‘the proletariat’s garret, it 
turns up, importunately, like a bad penny. In a Berlin High School 
for girls, the teacher, during a lesson on geography, recently, though 
she knew—probably because she knew—that an English girl was 
present, bade all her pupils rise from their seats who sympathised with 
the Boers. Instinctively the poor children obeyed. In confusion and 
blushes the solitary English girl alone remained seated. That was a 
lesson in Anglophobia. Take another instance. At Kiel the present 
writer overheard a conversation between two German sailors. The 
one roundly rated the other, who served on an English ship and wore 
the ship’s cognisance on his cap, for working for “such a nation.” 
“Die schweine haben das geld” (The beasts—literally pigs—have 
the money), was the characteristic rejoinder. At the beginning of the 
war a necessitous bootmaker refused to resole a pair of my boots 
because, he said, I was an Englishman, and he hoped the Boer would 
win. At no time since the accession of the present Emperor to the 
throne has the tension between the sovereign and his people been so 
marked or so general as it has been during the last two years, owing to 
the Emperor’s policy of friendship to England; just as at no time, 
before or since, was the sense of loyalty so strong as immediately after 
the publication of the famous telegram in 1896 to Mr. Kruger. It has 
even been suggested that the telegram was despatched With that 
. object. 

The feelings of a nation are often embodied in a cartoon. In one of 
these—TI think it was in the “ Blutbuch,” or Transvaal Book of Blood, 
one of those scurrilous prints to which the war has given birth—the 
feeling is portrayed. There, a lifeguardsman is depicted complacently 
gazing at enraged Michael. Michael, or the German man-iri-the-street, 
brandishes a heavy bludgeon, exclaiming, “ Ach! If I could only get 
“hold of you on shore.” The present writer happened to be at 
Hanover the day of the outbreak of hostilities. We were a mixed 
company at the luncheon table. Suddenly a telegram was brought in 
announcing that the Boers.had crossed the frontier. The effect was 
instantaneous. Spontaneously conversation became general. As the 
only Englishman present, I was immediately “talked at.” Two things 
` Were notable in the conversation: the knowledge—which events have 
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verified—of the Boer armaments, preparedness, and military capacity ; 
the conviction that the war would be a matter of years, the certainty 
with which they prophecied our mishaps, discomfitures, and defeats ; 
and underlying it all, the undisguised pleasure evinced that, at last, the 
“ proud Britons ” were entangled in a dangerous undertaking, and were, 
as they hgped, to be “well thrashed.” There was little sympathy 
for the Boers; it was “ Schadenfreude ”—malicious delight—in antici- 
pation of disasters. That was the feeling throughout Germany at the 
beginning of the war. That is the feeling of enraged Michael in the 
“Blood Book” cartoon. We need not enlarge on this. Nor is it to 
our purpose to chronicle grievances. Anglophobia is very visible. If 
we speak of it at all it is because we believe Anglophobia in Germany 
to be more than a surface menace, which, if we cannot eradicate it, we 
may not improbably have to reckon with later as a serious danger. 

Historically viewed, there exists no ground, either for the Germans 
to hate the English, or the English to hate the Germans. Indeed, it 
may be questioned whether any serious animosity towards Germans 
exists in England at al. We have only once been at war with 
Germany—in 1805, at a time when Germany was a geographical term, 
and subservient to the will of Napoleon. And we have often fought 
along with the Germans, and even for them. We are a kindred 
nation. Our dynasties are blood relations. Both peoples have the 
same religion, tendencies, ambitions; are in art, music, literature, 
science, philosophy, civilisation, complementary to each other. The 
methods may be different, the interests of the two nations conflicting ; 
but there is nothing insuperable between them, little that should 
alienate, much that should attract and consolidate. Cynical, critical, 
materialistic, the modern German sets aside sentiment and religion to 
serve as day-dreams to his women. He is not sensuous like the 
Frenchman, nor captious like the Spaniard, nor rancorous like the 
Italian. His mental equipment is sane and very keen. He thinks 
before he acts: acts carefully, deliberately, consciously. The 
passive receptivity for Anglophobia in the German is a curious psycho- 
logical phenomenon. 

Now the question immediately arises, how far is the Transvaal war 
responsible for this feeling. In part, undoubtedly, it must be ad- 
mitted freely, and to a large extent. The war did not cause it. The war 
fanned it, intensified, magnified it; in part, too, created it. Our whole 
policy in South Africa has unquestionably lost us a number of true 
German friends—men of the old-fashioned type who have watched the 
rise of their own country with mingled feelings of awe and pride, who 
looked to England as the muniment of chartered liberty, who, in a 
new Germany “ across the seas,” see the foundations of great troubles. 
These men have become estranged. Their opinions upon the war are 
well-known. They need neither chronicler nor apologist. Theirs is 
the opinion ‘of Europe and of the “Pro-Boers.” In a sense, they 
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- represent our own Liberal party, and are, numerically, of about the 
same force. To these must be added cities once Anglophil, such as. 
Hamburg. There in the old Hanseatic ftee town, oncesi it may truly 
.be said, well-nigh a foreign seaport of England, now ‘the greatest 
emporium of trade on the Continent, a remarkable revulsion of feeling 
has taken place. But a few years ago the “cult” of England was a 
popular feature of the town. There was an English atmosphere about 
the city and its denizens. The ovation once accorded to Mr. Gladstone 
by the people of Hamburg was as spontaneous as it was literally 
popular. ‘The chords which he touched there were human. No show 
of bunting, no martial magnificence could have strung them. The 
people hailed him not as Minister or ruler, not as victor or conqueror, 
but as a great citizen, as a man, as a fighter in the common cause of 
humanity. 

The war has swept all that away. Hamburg is now as Anglophobe 
as Dresden or as any other city throughout Germany. In the sailors’ 
booths and popular music-halls which line the Avenue of St. Pauli— 
a suburb of Hamburg much frequented by the populace—the “ clou ” 
of the repertoire is now invariably the war. Outrageous accusations, 
blatant calumny, scurrilous defamation of “ Tommy ” and his generals 
—no slander is too gross. This is the product of the war. A year or 
so ago such a thing was unheard of. The fact cannot be blinked. 
The women of Germany, their children, the old Liberals, the learned, 
and the masses of the great unlearned are incensed against us. All this 
unquestionably the war has produced. ' And yet it is very strange. In 
the nation wrought of “ Blood and Iron,” Gefühlspolitik—sentimental 
politics—has no place. The nation which absorbed so big a portion 
of Poland, of Denmark, and of France; which can boast of a Frederic 
the Great and of a Bismarck; which has stamped all Europe with the 
political impress of its own healthy selfishness, has assuredly, as 
Mephistopheles said of the church, a big belly, and, it may be sup- 
posed, an easy digestion. “What is Hecuba to us?” remarked the ` 
Iron Chancellor on a memorable occasion. The remark should be still 
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Bulgarians than a nation of Nomad farmers? Not a tear was shed 
for the Cubans under Spain; for the Philippines struggling against 
black-frocked tyranny—and who by the way are still struggling. 
During the Spanish-American war the sympathies of all. Germany were 
with Spain. They were for the Spaniards, as they are now for the 
Boers, and for the same reasons. Were the Chinese theatricals, the 
“No Pardon” speech, that Christian pilgrimage against the infidels, 
not affairs of conscience? Does the Prussian police régime make men 
of sentiment? Is the Fatherland prone to hysteria? No! the reasons. 
are far other. i 
Anglophobia, in its collective sense, is no child of sentiment. The 
explosion ọx;outraged popular feeling on the occasion of the Emperor's. 
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visit to the death-bed of his grandmother, of the presentation of the 
order of the Black Eagle to Lord Roberts, of the official rebuff offered 
to*Mr. Leyds on the threshold of Germany, of the seizures of German 
mail steamers, of Mr. Chamberlain’s utterances—these are but the 
outlets of long pent-up rancour. In Germany, where public opinion, 
as we undefstand it, may be said hardly to exist, where the Press is 
wholly partisan and but rarely in agreement, so forcible an outburst 
is the more noteworthy. The Press has, in these cases, been the 
expression of the public voice. The Press has sinned and still sins 
grievously against the canons of truth and of common decency: by 
omission and commission. Telegrams have been garbled, misrepre- 
sented, twisted out of recognition. But the public have so willed it. 
Many, an editor, desirous of striking the golden mean, has quailed 
before the mandate of his private correspondence insisting upon his 
flowing with the tide against England. The Press—and I mean the 
serious political organs—is not wholly to blame. Not but that almost 
every print published anywhere in Germany has, at some time or other, 
wallowed in Anglophobia. They all have; there is no Yves Guyot 
in the Fatherland. 

Taken as a whole, perhaps, the German Press has’ been more con- 
` sistently and maliciously hostile than that of France. True, its gutter 
Press is not so obscene; so much certainly can be said. “ Schaden- 
“ freude; vilification, vituperation of England have characterised them 
all. Yet of all this host of newspapers, only one, I believe—the 
Kölnische Zettung—had a correspondent at. the front. And he, poor 
fellow, soon tired of it, and was denounced as “ Pro-Englishman.” 
The Government succeeded in curbing the too rabid propensities of 
the Press. From time to time some Foreign Office official would pen 
a few lines of wisdom, as a corrective to the “ Furor Teutonicus.” The 
public wanted more. Even the “literary” orgies of the Antisemite 
and Pan-German papers could not meet the demand. A series of 
illustrated prints, treating of the war, sprung up. In these the dis- 
graceful cartoons of the French and Dutch gutter Press are reproduced. 
Absolute obscenities are erased, but the spirit of the garbage is there. 
Mr. Leyd’s Press laboratory supplies the text. These prints are for 
sale at all railway station bookstalls, where a number of regular comic 
journals—such as Simeplicissimus—are forbidden by the police. In 
this literature the public slake their thirst. 
_ Now, Anglophobia is a threefold compound. Its ingredients may 
be classed thus. Dislike of the individual Englishman, and of his 
country’s policy ; commercial and, to a certain extent, political rivalry ; 
and as substratum, underlying and embracing the whole, envy—what 
Bacon called the gadding passion of envy. Among the Latin races, 
in Scandinavia, in Russia, the Englishman, as an individpal, is not 
disliked. We are the traditional foes of France, yet an F“ vglishman 
can be very good friends with a Frenchman, with a Swede, an Italian 
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or a Russian. We have had many a hard knock with the proud 
Castilian in old times, but I never found, even with the most Quixotic of 
Spaniards, a personal antipathy to Englishmen. I never heard a 
Spaniard dismiss us as “ antipdtico.” Yet an Englishman is rarely the 
friend of aGerman. Not that admiration and love of England are not 
found in Germany. They are, or were before the war, evtn: to a con- 
siderable extent. They may still be found in rich Jewish circles, in 
~ young ladies’ academies, and, to a certain degree, in what is called 
“good society.” But in Germany it is not called love ; itis a mania, and 
is socalled. The expression Francomania, Russomania, is not current. 
A German isa Francophil, a Russophil, but he is an Anglomaniac. 
The historian Treitschke. deplores this weakness, this mania for 
England; he.writes with contempt of the “ Historical Alliance” of 
the old Prussian diplomats. The modern German resents it. In the 
neologism “ Engländerei”—a word coined during the war, meaning’ . 
subservient fondness or enthusiasm for England, and aimed at the 
Emperor—the shade of meaning is curiously defined. “ Exgldnderet” 
is a reproach, just as we might speak of a “ Germanite.” The change 
of word is not fortuitous. It is characteristic of modern Germany— 
of the modern German conscious of his strength and success, hyper- 
sensitive of his being a new creation. A German once wrathfully 
remarked to me, “ You ‘can never mistake an Englishman.” There 
lies the rub—John Bull—whose stamp, Heine said, was as indelible as 
the impress of a Greek coin. The insularity of the Englishman, his 
self-reliance, self-complacency, his aggressive personality—this is the 
contrast to the German who is sensitive,-punctilious, versatile, pedantic. 
The breeziness of the Briton is as intolerable to the German as is his 
pipeclay to us. Both idiosyncrasies are historically intelligible. The 
soldier and the sailor; it is the old tale. If the German is petty, the 
Englishman is rude, not rude deliberately, but—that is the pity of it— 
rude unwittingly. It never occurs to him that in foreign countries 
other habits and customs may obtain, and that in disregarding them he 
offends. A young Englishman studying German in Berlin called upon 
a judge and Government official to whom he had an introduction at 
his office. He was surprised when, after some minutes’ conversation, 
the judge rang the bell and asked for his hat, which he proceeded to 
place upon his head. As it was midsummer the Englishman enquired 
whether he was afraid of catching cold. “No,” replied the judge, “I 
“wish to be polite, and as you keep your cap on ”—of course it was a 
cap—“ I feel I ought to be covered too, but would much rather not.” 
The Englishman understood and they were good friends afterwards. 
The feeling in Germany towards this sort of thing is very strong. An 
‘old mess-room chestnut gives a typical example. An Englishman 
travelling in an express train asked a German officer sitting in the 
opposite corner for a light. The officer, having no matches, offered 
the Englishman his lighted cigar. The Englishman took it, lit ‘his 
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cigar from it, and casually threw it out of the window. Shortly after- 
wards the Englishman lit a fresh cigar from the stump. This time the 
offfcer requested a light. The Englishman proffered his cigar and— 
“ horribile visu”—watched the officer, who had obtained a light, 
quietly drop it upon the rails. Stories of this kind might be told 
indefinitely.* Singular as it may seem, a reputation for this sort of 
behaviour accounts to no small extent for the inveterate animosity of 
Germans towards Englishmen. Unfortunately the reproach is not 
unmerited. De Montesquieu explained it. “Les Anglais,” he said, 
“sont occupés ; ils mont pas le temps d’être polis.” The apophthegm 
is consoling, but then the author of it was a Frenchman. Again, the 
modern German has an ineradicable idea that the English are “ poking 
“fun” at him. He’imagines, even when the English Press sing 
pans to his Emperor, that, at heart, they are, as it were, “ pulling his 
“ Majesty’s leg.” He chafes under his modern dignity, and he thinks 
we do not respect him individually or collectively. He wishes to be 
taken seriously, and he thinks he is not; he wishes to be very 
German, just as the Englishman is very English. He dislikes us, for 
our carriage, while imitating our tailors. Our individuality galls him, 
our manner irritates him; he rages at our buoyant personality. In 
part this is intelligible. The manners of “ Three Men ina Boat” are 
not necessarily the best. To the German they are odious. But, until 
Englishmen leave them “in the boat” when they visit the Fatherland, 
this feeling of antipathy will assuredly be intensified. If „We are 
“ raptores orbis? Germany—Tacitus said so—is “oficina Gentium?” 
We ought to understand one another. . 

An Englishman who had lived many years in Germany once said 
to me, “ When two Germans meet, it immediately becomes a queStion 
which of the two treats the other like a dog.” There is much truth 
in that. The German is born to beled. He is happy under discipline, 
as a unit. «Want of organisation, either in his pleasures or his affairs, 
is physically abhorrent to him. His military education moulds him to 
‘obey. Hence the rough and tumble Briton is jarring to his spirit. 
Equally jarring is the policy of Great Britain. In German politics 
“la femme” plays no rôle. Petticoat influence is to the German an 
abomination. The political “salon,” the “ badinage ” of the lady poli- 
tician—whom Schopenhauer called “ that monster of European civili- 
“sation and Christian-Germanic stupidity ”—are unknown. Hence 
the German woman has little interest in politics—cares and knows 
little about them. Now in this Transvaal business feminine influence 
has played a conspicuously big part. In every family the womenkind 
are for the Boers. The children play at “ Boers,” just as in Spain they 
play at bull-baiting. The bull is always worsted, so are the English. 
Among the Junker aristocracy it is the men, among the middle-class 
the women, who foster Anglophobia. 

It is only possible to understand this political hatred of England by 
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some acquaintance with Germans in their own country. - Busch’s 
“ Bismarck” tells us something about it too. In one passage’ of the 
third volume in that interesting work the Great Chancellor recapitu- 
lates England’s sins. From the beginning of the century, he tells his 
“Little Archer,” the policy of England has constantly been to sow 
dissension between the Continental powers, or to maintain existing 
discord on the principle of “Duobus litigantibus tertius gaudens”, 
Beene anes they have tried to play us off against the Russians on the 
. Bosphorus, and on the Indian frontier. They urged us during the 
Crimean war to co-operate, against our own interests, with the Western 
Powers against the Emperor Nicholas. In 1863 England wanted to 
see the Polish insurrection supported as a means to weaken Russia. 
In 1877, when a Russo-Turkish war was imminent, we were expected 
to exert our influence at St. Petersburg to prevent it—in the interest 
of humanity, as the Times demonstrated—and so on. Then there 
came the Battenberg marriage scheme’; the “aprons and petticoats” 
influence against the bombardment of Paris; English sympathy for 
the Danes in 1864, for the French during the war. 

The German has a long memory. He still rankles over the “slight ” 
that Waterlbo was won by Wellington before Blucher arrived; over . 
a supercilious jest of Lord Palmerston, who professed ignorance of the 
colour of the German naval flag; over a score of petty, long-forgotten 
grievances now collocated and edited in the “ Naval Almanac ”—that 
powerful organ of propaganda for the construction of a German fleet 
which is some day to “crush” us: The German schoolboy is taught 
‘these things. They are not allowed to be forgotten. In’a famous 
speech the creator of the German Empire said he knew of no possible 
point of contention between England and Germany which diplomacy 
should not be able to settle, unless England—for Germany never 
would—deliberately’ desired to provoke war. But for his own 
ends the Chancellor artificially fostered Anglophobia as a lever 
against English influence at the Court, and against the German 
Liberals. Thus we read in Busch of the articles he wrote in 1884, at 
the instigation of Prince Bismarck, inciting Europe to help the Boers 
- against England. -, i i 

Of the dead, “Nil nisi bonum.” Yet it is impossible to speak of 
Anglophobia in Germany without referring to the late Empress 
Frederick, of whom “ Buschlein ” wrote as the “ Englishwoman, on the. 
“throne of the Hohenzollerns,” and of “ Frederick the Briton” who is 
to govern according to her views. The Empress’ English nature, 
tastes and habits caused an intense anti-English feeling at the time 
which has never been forgotten. Again, the feeling ran high when 
Sir Morell Mackenzie was called in to attend the dying Emperor. The 
telegram to Mr. Kruger did not improve it. Then came the Samoan 
affair. There we had an opportunity to heal old sores. Yet we rode 
the high horse, blustered—and blundered.. Germany went- down on 
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her knees, tmplored us not to buffet her before the eyes of Europe, 
even threatened us if we did not concede her claim. And we did so 
finally, albeit with bad grace enough, for we were completely in the 
wrohg. To our yielding then we undoubtedly owe the strict attitude 
of neutrality Germany has observed during the Transvaal war. Had 
we then exposed her to ignominy, Germany would have altered the 
whole trend*of her policy towards us. She would have spared no 
means to incite Europe against us; and she let our Government know 
it. Equally clumsy, impolitic, ungracious, were the seizures, in the 
early days of the war, of German mail-ships. Germany had officially 
informed us they carried no contraband. We should have accepted 
her word in our own despite. Again Germany writhed. She could 
do nothing, and the nation knew it. So the Emperor obtained his 
new naval programme. PA ATIL 

Thus the feeling is fostered, nursed, handed dòwn traditionally. 
We are commercial rivals. The field is open, the fight should be a fair 
one. Once more we find the German a martyr to his sensitiveness. 
The war cry, “ Made in Germany,” stabbed the German to the quick. 
He is sensitive, and the sore still smarts. Dr. Tilly, who was hustled 
by the students of Glasgow University, and has since been appointed 
under-secretary to the Central Association of Industrialists, sought to 
parry the blow. But his work, “England’s Flegeljahre” (England’s 
hobbledehoydom) was a poor thrust, and never went home. It was 
too obviously inspired by Anglophobia, and has since been skilfully 
parodied by the Socialist Bernstein. Dr. Tilly, who is an able econo- 
mist, is a type of a type; he thinks we are decadent, dilettanti, falling 
into atrophy. We are Colonial rivals, too. Germany wants her 
“place on the sun.” There should be room for both peoples. In 
his diplomatic reminiscences, “ Shifting Scenes,” Sir Edward Malet 
tells “ Mr. Whiffles”” that Germany’s development has roused us out of 
a dangerous half-sleep. A “greater” Germany is not necessarily a 
menace to our own “greater” Empire. The hare, if he does not sleep, 
can well smile at the tortoise. Where the eagle soars, the lion does not 
roam. But Germany’s development, rapid rise, success, prosperity and 
wealth have also made her vain, ambitious, envious and overbearing. 
If intoxicated with success, the modern German is conscious that there 
is one still greater than himself, whose sinews are as tense, whose 
pride is as great. He envies us our wealth, our unequalled resources, 
our English name. If envy is akin to hatred, the genesis of Anglo- 
phobia contains a real source of danger. It is in this sense disquieting. 

Our Governments understand one another. The political horizon is 
unclouded. On the principle of “ Do ut des” we are officially the best 
of friends. We have had a personal union with Germany—in Hanover 
—a political union, and now we have a common sense union soldered 
with the tie of dynastic kinship. We have no contiguity of frontier 
to fight for, no traditional blood feud to avenge, no stain of honour to 
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wipe off. The historical page between the two peoples is å clean one, 
and should remain so. Heine thought Germany could never acquis 
unity. Yet he was wrong. I hazard no vaticination. 

The moral of it all is this. If we will not, if we cannot learn to treat 
Germany as an equal, to be less blustering, more gracious towards 
her, and if, in ourselves, we cannot learn to be less insular, less self- 
sufficient, more thoughtful towards others, then let us “learn to be 
ready. “We don’t want to fight.” - Let us then see that we have the 
ships. There is no danger yet, or in the immediate future. Germany 
is not ready, nor can she be for some decades. With a powerful navy 
the rôle of the “broker” ceases, becomes an anachronism. Moltke, 
oa great “ thinker of battles,” has left.it upon record “ that the ambi- 

“tions of princes are no longer.the causes of war, but the feelings of 

“peoples.” The big wars'of modern years have arisen against the 
wishes and will of those ruling. It is of less consequence for a State 
now to possess the means of conducting a war than it is for it to have ` 
the power to prevent it. Count Bulow has since publicly confirmed 
that view. We want no alliance either with Russia or Germany. We 
stand best alone, independent, all-powerful upon sea. Under a weak 
ruler, with a weak Government, what in Germany is now a ripple, may, 
in some given circumstance, become a wave irresistible. We can be 
friends with her; we should be friends. 
S But mark this. The Germans are hostile, increasingly so: and they 
believe we are degenerating. Let us not, spretd conscrentzéd—pass om 
unmindful. Tet us strengthen our fleet. It behoves us to be ready. — 


PATRIZ QUIS EXUL. 


THE SOCIAL ABYSS. 


HE social reformer, oppressed with the sense of the mere dead- 
T weight of such a problem as that presented by the poverty of 
London, is apt to turn with envy towards the ideal of some flourishing 
provincial town. All the special difficulties that choke and hamper 
attempts at social amelioration in the great cities of England, “ attrac- 
“tive,” as recently they have been described, “tumultuous, and 
“ spinning down to death,” no longer operate where population remains 
within reasonable limits of concentration. In London he finds a 
homogeneous matrix of the proletariat containing imbedded cities of 
poverty, dingy, stagnant and lifeless; numbers that defy humanity, a 
kind of colossal ant-heap of stunted life, pent up in crowded ways. 
Lengthy suburbs of the respectable cut these off from the country ; 
difficulties of transit limit persistent expansion; a thousand vested 
interests paralyse effective reform. The sheer immensity of the aggre- 
gation seems in itself to make all choice impossible but the less 
harmful of two bad alternatives. Scooping into block dwellings and 
piling populations one above the other, for example, grotesque and 
artificial though such a life becomes, appear inevitable with an 
increasing multitude bound within a tight ring; hurrying vast 
masses of men from distant and dismal suburbs in the morning 
to distant and dismal suburbs at night, with homes that have become 
little more than dormitories, and the margin of life mostly spent in 
tram or tube, seems less disastrous than leaving the men close to their 
work, but racked with ever-increasing rents and huddled together in 
the midst of the city. In whatever direction the reformer looks he is 
confronted by a blank wall; if he presses forward it is but with reluc- 
tance; his best-laid schemes are no sooner formulated than they are 
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received with shouts of derision by those unable to discern that the 
thing proposed is not a good in itself, but only some hasty method of 
escape from some still more desperate and ruinous development. 

Small wonder if the observer weighted with the burden of Londtn | 
has found an ideal ever appearing more attractive in the breaking up 
of the giant city into towns of reasonable dimensions. The distribu- 
tion of industry, he thinks, from.a city of six million into sixty cities 
each of a hundred thousand population, would itself make for social 
salvation. Here monopoly value would go, land could be obtained for 
housing at reasonable prices, the whole town would be within easy’ 

` access of green fields and a clear sky. Local patriotism could be 
enkindled, deeming remedial squalor a stain on the honour of the city ; 
Public Health Acts could be put into force, charity wisely organised, 
Poor Law administration effectively overseen. Were this great 
redistribution but effected, so more and more men have endeavoured to 
believe, the problem of the Social Abyss might be finally solved. 

The ideal city, in this dream, would consist of some seventy or, 
eighty thousand inhabitants—not tod large to cause congestion nor 
too small to prevent the intertwining of varied industries necessary for 
permanent stability. Looking round at the present day for some one 
town to choose as example, there seems no reason why such a place as, 
say, York should not have been taken as the type. York seems indeed 

` to present certain favourable features which one could hardly hope to 
find universally presented. It is a county town, which means life and 
business; a cathedral town, which means leisure and charity, and, one 
would hope, an active religious conscience. It is a railway centre, 
.which means permanent, well-paid employment to some thousands ; 
and it contains large confectionery works which are known to be 
models of. fair and humane management. And it is situated in the 
midst of that Northern England in which traditionally has been 
gathered the shrewd, eager, reliant type which has developed during - 
the great industrial revolution, and given England the gommercial 
supremacy of the world. , 

To those who either implicitly or explicitly had cherished such ideals 
as these, the revelation of such a study as that recently undertaken by . 
Mr. B. S. Rowntree will come in the form of a thunder-clap. In 
“ Poverty: a study of Town Life” (Macmillan and Co.) the author has 
issued the results of one of the most important pieces of detailed 
social investigation ever undertaken in England. It is the almost com- 
plete summary of the actual conditions, and the factors modifying such 
conditions, existing to-day in a prosperous and flourishing provincial 
town. And the general result is on the whole the shattering of the 
roseate dream. Practically “ Poverty” holds the same proportion in 

. the city of sixty thousand as in the city of six million. The breaking 
up of concentration appears to be no remedy for the disease, whose 
ravages continue unchecked in the smaller aggregations. Out of a 
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population of 75,812 persons—such is the melancholy summary— 
“families comprising 20,302 persons, equal to 43.4 per cent. of the 
“ wage-earning class and to 27.84 per cent. of the total population of 
“the city, were living in poverty.”* “ The proportion of the population 
“living in poverty in York may be regarded as practically the same as 
“in London” (as given by Mr. Charles Booth, 30.7 per cent), 
“especially® when we remember’ that Mr. Booth’s information was 
“gathered in 1887-1892, a period of only average trade prosperity, 
“while the York figures were collected in 1899, when trade was un- 
“usually prosperous.” t 

If in York why not everywhere? is the query that immediately 
suggests itself—to Mr. Rowntree as to others. “ We have been accus- 
“tomed to look upon the poverty in London as exceptional,” he says, 
but when the result of careful investigation shows that the proportion 
“ of poverty in London is practically equalled in what may be regarded 
“as a typical provincial town, we are faced by the startling probability 
“that from 25 to 30 per cent. of the town populations of the United 
“Kingdom are living in poverty.” ¢ 

At the last census the population of England and Wales was 
returned at 25,054,268 urban, and 7,471,242 rural. Neglecting the 
more kindly and assuageable problem of rural poverty, we seem driven 
to the conclusion that some seven and a half millions of people are 
at the present moment in England living below the poverty line—a 
problem which if only definitely realised in its squalid immensity is 
surely enough to stagger humanity. 

The significance of this result can only be apprehended by the more 
careful study of Mr. Rowntree’s methods and definitions. Comparison 
of the whole investigation is at once suggested with Mr. Charles 
Booth’s epoch-making study of the life and labour of the people of 
London. The former work was incomparably the more arduous and 
difficult effort; and Mr. Rowntree himself acknowledges his profound 
indebtedness to this pioneer investigation. But the latest effort, 
“this most valuable enquiry,” as Mr. Booth himself calls it in a letter 
to the writer, in many respects yields more helpful and connected 
results. It is no depreciation of Mr. Booth’s effort to state that the 
problem was too great for it. We perused nine bulky volumes, mazes 
of statistics ordered and classified, maps of picturesque bewilderment 
of colour, infinite detail of streets and houses and family lives. And at 
the end of all the general impression left was of something monstrous, 
grotesque, inane: something beyond the power of individual 
synthesis; a chaos resisting all attempts to reduce it to 
orderly law. We are little nearer at the end than at the beginning 
to the apprehension of the conditions of Abysmal London. 

But Mr. Rowntree has within his grasp a definite and limited 
material. The total number he had to deal with was but some eleven 
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thousand families, comprising some forty-six thousand ee num- 
ber which could be put into London in one day. or taken out of London 
in one night without anyone being sensible of an appreciable difference. 
The result was to allow “the inquiry to be carried out with dn 
“amount ;of detail that was impossible in London.” Mr. Rowntree 
was enabled to superintend a house to house inquiry extending to the 
whole of the working class population of the city—to “ obtain informa- 
“tion regarding the housing, occupation and earnings of every wage- ' 
“earning family in York, together with the number and age of the 
“ children in each family.” * 

As if disclosed by the dissector’s scalpel,ithe under side of the 
contented and prosperous city of York is suddenly laid bare to us— 
naked, if not ashamed. The worthy citizens of that quiet town little 
knew how the inner secrets of their life were to be revealed to 
an unsympathetic world. As they pursued their peaceful avocations 
Mr. Rowntree’s investigators were at every corner—noting their church 
attendances and their frequent pilgrimages to the public-houses, weigh- 
ing and measuring their children, classifying their appearance as good, 
bad. or indifferent, estimating their household expenditure, reducing 
every detail of their domestic life to figures and tables and curves. And 
the final result is an almost complete tabulation of their manifest 
activities, and a revelation, in details never before attempted, of the 
nature of. the Abyss in a prosperous provincial city. 

What does Mr. Rowntree mean by “Poverty”? This is the all- 
important question in considering his results. To the great mass of 
the undisturbed wealthy, artisans, labourers and the “submerged” 
form the “ poor in a loomp ”—“ the poor ” comprehensively pictured as 
those who are shabbily dressed, keep no servants, and are inclined to 
perform their work not heartily and cheerfully but grudgingly and of 
necessity. To the social investigator, however, and especially to the 
one personally acquainted with the: detailed social hierarchy of “ the 
“poor,” no such genial unity is possible. “ Poverty” for him bears a 
more sinister significance. Mr. Rowntree attempts by elaborate 
calculations and comparisons to reckon a minimum of physically 
healthful existence. This he terms the poverty line. He allows here 
for no item but the primitive wants of the human animal—food, 
- shelter, light and warmth, clothing. And Poverty means for him the 
‘falling below this minimum standard. This is not, one must note, the 
sinking to the standard in conformity to some “ Iron law” of minimum 
wage. It is the definite sinking below that standard—a life in which 
he deliberately asserts certain of these elements must be lacking or 
insufficient. And the astonishing: conclusion he comes to (unexpected, 
he tells us, at the commencement of his investigationt) is that nearly 30 
per cent. of the population of a flourishing provincial town are ‘aes 
living i in a condition of starved and stunted-existence. , 
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‘ This “poverty line” must vary from town to town with variations 
of rent, food and fuel. It may be of interest to describe how Mr. 
Rowntree calculated it for York. For food he compared the investi- 
gations of many physiologists, including the experimental methods of 
half-starving prisoners. He concluded to adopt the standard of 
Professor’ Atwater for men with moderate muscular work—3,500 
calories of*energy value and 125 grains of protein per day. Women 
and children he expressed in equivalents—varying from eight-tenths 
in a grown woman to three-tenths in a child under two years old. 
He then turned these figures into selected cheapest dietaries, including 
no butcher’s meat, a standard less generous than any approved by the 
Local Government Board for workhouse inmates. Calculated at the 
price of provisions in York he found the weekly price of the standard 
dietary to average for adults 3s. each per week, and for children 2s. 3d. 
per week. As a matter of fact very few of the poor do purchase their 
goods at such a low and profitable scale. They buy more wasteful 
materials (almost all have butcher's meat at least once a week at the 
Sunday dinner), and they buy in small quantities at relatively high 
prices. There are certain considerations, however, to be balanced on 
the other side of the scale. The workhouse food standard is never a 
fair test to take of a minimum dietary. It is as difficult for a public 
body to feed economically as to build economically, and it would be as 
fair to estimate the price of the speculative builders’ cottages from the 
price of Borough Council enterprise, as to estimate the housewife’s 
budget from the workhouse allowance. And a second consideration, 
hardly noted by Mr. Rowntree, is the absurd price at which the very 
poor often obtain their provisions. They buy them in many cases 
literally below cost price. It is true that they are generally remnants, 
unsavoury or half putrid—still the quantity is there, and, one must 
hopefully conclude, the necessary nourishment. A London street 
market on a Saturday night would be a revelation to many ingenious 
calculators. Early in the evening come marketing the wives of the 
artisans, often with their children to assist; critical of aught but the 
best, knowing what they want, prepared to pay for it, and getting it. 
Later comes the great horde of the wives of the labourers; prices have 
fallen and they purchase almost automatically goods thrust on them by 
popular and plausible barterers. And right at the end, to gather up 
the fragments, steal out from squalid dwellings the very poor; to 
purchase, almost incredibly cheap, perishable goods whose perishability 
is already conspicuously apparent, and to bear off “ fourpenny rabbits ” 
or twopennyworth of pieces gleefully away to their lairs. 

On the whole, however, one must conclude that Mr. Rowntree is 
justified in his minimum food standard. And he obtains strong con- 
firmation of this in his “family budgets,” perhaps the most interesting 
part of the book. Here the families are for the most part respect- 
able, many teetotalers. He ascertained often for periods of many 
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weeks every item of food purchased, converted it into proteins and 
calories, and arrived at the dismal conclusion that in every case of 
the eighteen Budgets kept where the family income was under 26s. 
a week, neither the protein nor the calories yielded by the food con- 
sumed attained the minimum standard. 

The difficult question of food decided, the remainder is compara- 
tively easy. For rent the actual sums paid have been. taen as the 


‚necessary minimum—often, as Mr. Rowntree’s inquiry reveals, below 


the minimum standard of healthy existence. Clothing, fuel, and other 
minor necessities Mr. Rowntree calculates with zealous economy. The 
totals he arrives at then read :— 


s. d. 

Minimum food per man 3 0 
Minimum rent per man 1 6 
Minimum household sundries 2 6 

a “7 0 





By calculating percentages on a similar scale Mr. Rowntree is able to 
estimate the minimum of households of different sizes. 

Under these figures Mr. Rowntree is enabled to estimate the extent 
of what he terms “Primary” Poverty in York. This is defined as 
poverty of those “families whose total earnings were in- 
“sufficient to obtain the minimum necessaries for the maintenance 
“of mere physical efficiency.”* And his calculations yield him the 
number of 1,465 families, comprising 7,230 persons—15.46 per cent. of 
the wage-earning class and 9.9 per cent. of the whole population of 
the city—carrying out this “submerged ” existence. 

There is a larger band just hovering over the minimum line. 
Increase the standard of necessary family expenditure by 2s. per week 
(a narrow margin—including-as it does all drink money, club, sick 
insurance, pocket money, tram or travelling, treats and holidays) and 
another 2,312 persons are swept into the net. Increase, on the other 
hand, by 6s. which is the average working man’s expenditure on 
drink, according to Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell, and an additional 
6,185 enter the circle—making a total of 15,727, or 21.5 per cent. of 
the total population. 

Such is Mr. Rowntree’s calculation of “ primary” poverty, direful 
conclusions estimated statistically and dispassionately, from which 
there seem no methods of escape. Added to this he calculates on 
perhaps a less satisfactory method the “secondary” poverty of York. 
This is a new classification, impossible to Mr. Charles Booth in the 
immensity of population, only practicable with skilled investigators 
personally acquainted with:small areas. He defines this as the poverty 
of “families whose total earnings would have been sufficient for the 
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“maintenance of merely physical efficiency were it not that some 
“portion of them was absorbed by other expenditure, either useful or 
“wasteful.* The difficulty of any accurate returns under this head is 
obvious. Mr. Rowntree’s investigators in house to house visitation 
noted evidences of poverty—obvious want or squalor. “ Direct 
“information was often obtained from neighbours, or from a member 
“of the household concerned, to the effect that the father or mother 
“was a heavy drinker; in other cases the pinched faces of the ragged 
“children told their own tale of poverty and privation.” t By noting 
numbers by this rough method, and subtracting the “ primary ” poverty 
which had been accurately ascertained, Mr. Rowntree came to this 
final conclusion :— 








Population of York... iis ... 75,812 

Persons in “ Primary” Poverty ... 7,230... Q.Q1 per cent. 

Persons in “Secondary” Poverty ... 13,072 ... 17.93 per cent. 
Total Persons in Poverty ... 20,302 ... 27.84 per cent. 





To any but those accustomed to the interpretation of figures in 
terms of human life these numbers must represent but little meaning. 
“To judge rightly,” Mr. Booth says in one of the occasional self- 
revealing passages in his investigation, “ we need to bear both in mind, 
“never to forget the numbers when thinking of the percentages, nor 
“the percentages when thinking of the numbers. This last is difficult 
“to those whose daily experience or whose imagination brings vividly 
“before them the trials and sorrows of individual lives.” “In the 
“arithmetic of woe” these “can only add or multiply: they cannot 
“subtract or divide. In intensity of feeling such as this and not in 
“statistics lies the power to move the world.” Those who number 
amongst their friends representatives of the unregarded poor can 
alone possess the power of re-interpreting these figures. A certain 
attempt is given by Mr. Rowntree in his descriptions of the families 
whose budgets he estimates. These provide, as it were, pin-pricks 
through the screen, casting sudden momentary illumination on an 
ocean of blackness; the spectacle of the occasional example dragged 
into temporary and undesired prominence from amidst the thousands of 
the negligibly obscure. In a transitory moment we see a cross section 
of lives trembling through existence daily one hairsbreadth from 
permanent collapse; then the curtain falls and nothing remains but 
blank figures of unnoticed thousands. Mr. Rowntree forsakes the 
detachment of the scientific investigator in the endeavour to describe 
what these Poverty statistics alone can be interpreted to mean. 
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Let us clearly understand what “ merely physical efficiency” means. 
A family living upon the scale allowed for in this estimate must never 
spend a penny on railway fare or omnibus. They must never go ifto 
the country unless they walk. They must never purchase a halfpenny 
newspaper or spend a penny to buy a ticket for a popular concert. 
They must write no letters to absent children, for they cannot afford 
to pay the postage. They must never contribute anything to their 
church or chapel, or give any help to a neighbour which costs them 
money. They cannot save, nor can they join sick club or trade 
union, because they cannot pay the necessary subscriptions. The 
children must have no’ pocket money for dolls, marbles, or sweets. 
The father must smoke no tobacco and drink no beer. The mother 
must never buy any pretty clothes for herself or for. her children, the 
character of the family wardrobe as for the family diet being governed 
‘by the regulation: “Nothing must be bought but that which is 
absolutely necessary for the maintenance of physical health, and 
a what is bought must be of the plainest and most economical descrip- 
tion.” Should a child fall ill, it must be attended by the parish 
doctor: should it die, it must be buried by the parish. Finally, the 

wage earner must never be absent from his work for a single day.ț 


Frankly, this is Abyss. It is life from which the elements of rational 
and illuminated experience have been withdrawn. It denotes a 
stagnant marshland “ with pestilential air at the bottom of it,” no less 
a menace because unnoticed and unimportunate and seeking only a 
harassed obscurity. Animal satisfaction may yield animal. pleasure, 
and gleams of a light far removed may filter down through the heavy 
atmosphere to those fast bound in misery and iron in the lowest 
depths; but the congested mass itself is assuredly a menace. which 
unless actively grappled with must ensure. an ultimate ruin. When 
satiated with foreign adventure and romantic activity “beyond the 
“ skyline,” how long will it be before the governing classes, and those 
-who have leisure to look before and after direct their observation and 
energies upon the seven million peopled Abyss of England? 

‘The outline of the Abyss is wavering and uncertain, and the 
particular denizens are continually changing. As in the locust horde, the 
individuals continually pass in or out, but the swarm itself remains. 
Mr. ‘Rowntree traces by means of a suggestive curve, zigzaggirig above 
-and below the poverty line, the desolate life history of the average un- 
skilled labourer.t He notes five alternating periods of want and com- 
parative plenty. First, want in early childhood. This is the most dismal 
fact—that while the family is growing, before the children have begun 
‘to earn, poverty is at its greatest; hence the children underfed, the 
-stunted physique reared to perpetuate the vicious circle. With the 
-earning of the elder children the family climbs above the poverty line ; 


and the labourer remains above, if a regular wage earner, until he is 
ae oe 
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married and has two or three children, when he falls below it again. 
Once more when his own children are earning he is raised into compara- 
tive affluence. Finally when his children have gone out into the world, 
and he is no longer fit to work, never having received sufficient income to 
save any appreciable sum, ‘he sinks into the cast aside, dreary, intoler- 
able old agé of the great mass of the labourers of England—shivering 
towards the grave on uncertain charity, on inadequate outdoor relief, 
or massed in herds and heaped with others of his kind behind the 
barriers of some gigantic State-provided institution. Realisation of 
hfe, as thus laid down in passionless description, is apt to soften 
exultation in modern progress into a certain minor key, and to cause 
the atmosphere suddenly to grow bleak and chill. i 

The results of Poverty Mr. Rowntree has summarised in a chapter 
embodying a mass of detailed investigation. Attempting to grade the 
working class districts of the city into three areas according to income 
—a rough but probably reliable process of natural segregation—he 
finds the death rate of the lowest more than twice as high as that of 
the highest. Examining the school children, he finds an equally 
significant divergence. “The average height of the boys when they 
“leave school at thirteen is less by three-and-a-half inches in the 
“ poorest section” than in that of the highest elementary schools. 
The weights show a similar divergence of more than eleven pounds.* 
The difference “in general physical condition ” is still more marked. 
Mr. Rowntree reveals a population undergoing steady physical de- 
generation. He drives home his remarks by illustration of the diff- 
culties of recruiting due to the immense proportion of those applying 
who do not come up to even the moderate standard demanded in the 
Army, “The facts set forth ”—so gravely and justly-he sums up his 
conclusions—“ indicate a condition of things the serious import of 
which cannot be overstated.” t` 

Perhaps the most instructive, however, of the whole of this important 
work is the chapter devoted tọ the causes of Poverty. Without 
attempting to deal with ultimate problems or the larger questions of 
social reconstruction which are raised by such a study as this, he 
analyses in exhaustive and arduous investigation the causes of the 
whole seven thousand persons living in “ Tay ” poverty. The 
results are worth stating: 1,130 he found due to the death of the 
chief wage earner; 370 to his illness or old age; 167 only—38 
families, surely representing a period of abnormal prosperity—due to 
the chief wage earner being out of work; 205 due to irregularity of 
work; 1,602 due to largeness of family; and 3, 756—640 families— 
in which the father is in regular work, the family is not abnormally 
large, but the low wages paid never lift them ‘above the poverty 
line. 

The last is of course the striking result. That widows, out-of- _ 
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works, disabled, irregular workers and. large families should 
permanently inhabit the Abyss is the commonplace of social observa- 
tion: part, apparently, of the inevitable conditions of a competitive 
society. But that the unskilled residue in normal, persistent exertion 
should be living not on the verge but actually below the means of 
subsistence, is a revelation of graver and profounder import. 

Mr. Rowntree gives the occupations of all this dreary multitude. - 
They cover practically the whole ‘field of unskilled labour. General 
labourers, carters, railway employees, clerks, gardeners, a hairdresser, 
a lamplighter and a teachet of music are examples of this varied | 
assortment. Their average family earnings are 18s. 9d.; the average 
total number of the family 5.8, and their weekly balance shows a 
total average deficiency on the minimum scale (without, be it under- 
stood, one halfpenny for drink, tobacco, or the milder joys of life), of 
five shillings and a farthing per family. 
© “The wages paid for unskilled Labour in York ate insufficient to 
“ provide food, shelter and clothing adequate to maintain a family of 

“ moderate size in a state of bare physical efficiency.” If for York we 
can also read every similar provincial city in England, we can justify 
Mr. Rowntree’s use of italics. This must mean one of two things— 
either a continually degenerating physical stock to sell their labour, 
growing less effective each generation, for a continually lessening 
- remuneration ; or a supplement of the wages with the earnings of other 
more favoured classes; all the demoralisation of gusty philanthropy 
and the support of a parasitic population of seven millions. 

To this “ charity ” Mr. Rowntree hardly gives enough attention. 
He dismisses it ina page; but its influences and its magnitude are 
surely worthy of a more detailed examination. In many towns it 
exercises an appreciable effect on the standard of life of the people ; if 
York is at all similar to other cathedral cities, to Lichfield or Salis- 
bury, it is a factor to be reckoned with in\the problem vf poverty: 
“ The serious import of these figures,” Mr. Rowntree asserts, 


would have been but little lessened had there been reason to 
believe that a considerable number of those below the “primary ” 
poverty line had been lifted above it through private charity. Any 
gain in material comfort would have been dearly purchased at the cost 
of independence of character, and the consequences of such artificial 
‘support would be grave economically as well as morally. * 


= Anyone who has had the privilege of living in the Abyss will ` 
heartily endorse this statement. Only these will understand the 
shudder with which one reads the importunities of some society which 
has provided 90,000 free meals or given away 40,000 articles of 
clothing. But although the influence of miscalled charity is now almost . 
wholly for harm, it does not therefore become negligible. One would. 
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surmise that it is not one of the least important causes of the depres- 
sion of the wages of unskilled labour below the limit of poverty. 

lastly, one cannot refrain from comparing the problem of poverty 
as revealed in this book with the problem as known in the vast 
aggregations of the modern cities, and especially of London—the little 
Abyss with,the great Abyss. In some respects the picture here 
presented is more desolate. There is little in London to exceed the 
condition of “ Class 3” described in the chapter on Housing—equal to 
about 26 per cent. of the working class families of York. Back to 
back houses, squalid insanitary yards, inadequate water supply, some- 
times fixed in the water-closets, midden-privies (an unendurable 
‘system unknown in London), shared often between many houses, and 
every other unmentionable vileness causing and produced by human 
hfe visibly reeling back into the beast. “Two sanitary inspectors,” 
says Mr. Rowntree, both familiar with London slums, “ agree that 
“they have not seen any in London so degrading and filthy as some 
“they have visited in York.” 

On the other hand the superiority, and above all the possibilities of 
amelioration, bring the little Abyss into a category altogether different 
from the desperate problem of London. But 510 persons (.7 per cent. 
of the total population) are living the life of the one-roomed tenement. 
Compare this with the 386,000 (9.4 per cent. of the total population) 
living this life in the capital. The great mass of the people of York 
have four or five-roomed cottages. But few of the houses contain 
two families. At the same time the possibilities of improvement are 
unlimited. Land on the outskirts of York can be obtained in any 
quantity for from £60 to £80 per acre. The London County Council for 
land awkwardly situated for workmen’s houses, miles from the centre, 
has to give anything from £800 per acre upwards. One cannot help 
feeling that in a city like York there is at least a possibility of steady . 
amelioration ; in London continual bafflement by gigantic impersonal ` 
forces. But’the fact that the worst evils of slum life were preventible, 
and yet have not been prevented and would never have been known but 
for such a study as this, although it shifts the burden of responsibility 
from an impersonal Providence to a Personal acquiescence and 
neglect, yet provides no adequate guarantee that the future will yield 
improvement on the past, or that the patient endurance of the poor 
shall not perish for ever. 

Many other problems are dealt with in this fascinating volume. 
Statistics of public-house frequenters exhibit certain interesting facts : 
the enormous proportion that alcoholic consumption plays in the life 
of the people; the social revolution that would be produced by the 
prohibition of the public-houses to children ; and (a somewhat startling 
divergence from personal experience in London) the extent to which 
the public-house still retains its old function as the refuge from the 
street and the centre of social life of the Abyss. Statistics of church- 
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going show that this ‘particular form of religious manifestation still 
retains importance in the North long after it has practically ceased. 


in the labouring quarters of London; 28 per cent. of the adult popyla- - 


tion are found to attend a place of Christian worship on Sunday, of 
whom the astonishingly large proportion of 66 per cent. is said to have 
been contributed by the working classes. We doubt if any particular 
district of the metropolis, except certain quarters where church-going 
is a fashionable performance of social duty, could show half this 
proportion.’ These and the work of trades unions, the influence of 
Friendly Societies, and the operations of the Poor Law are amongst 
the other subjects treated in this exhaustive investigation. $ 
Mr. Rowntree, although he suggests no panacea and advocates no 
policy, closes his book with a grave and sober warning— __ 
That in this land of abounding wealth, during a time of perhaps 
unexampled prosperity, probably more than one-fourth of the popu- 
lation are living in poverty, is a fact which. may well cause great 


searchings of heart. There is surely need for a greater concentration | 


of thought by the nation upon the well beingtof its own people, for 
no civilization can be sound or stable which has for its base this mass 
of stunted human life.’ The suffering may be all but voiceless, and 
we may long remain ignorant of its extent and severity, but when 
once we realize it we see that social questions of profound importance 
await solution. l 
Mr. Rowntree has added a welcome and powerful contribution to those 
voices, for the most part crying in the wilderness, which demand atten- 
tion to realities at home. The method of patient investigation is not. 
the popular method ; most persons prefer to solve these problems either 
‘ by the ready method of complete neglect of them, or by some popular, 
gusty, hastily-conceived scheme of universal social panacea. Some 
in bitterness of heart demand remedies alien from the current senti- 
ment: as the “sterilisation of the unfit” or the choking, destroying 


and painlessly obliterating of the stagnant, submerged life of modern - 


civilised communities. “The whole tenor and meaning of the 
“ world—which is not a charitable institution,” says a recent brilliant 
speculator, “is that they have to go.” By Euthanasia, by the stimu- 
lation of “modest suicide,” by the indifferent, passionless methods of 
science is to be accomplished “the merciful obliteration of weak and 
“silly and pointless things.” The results of such an investigation as 


Mr. Rowntree’s show the remoteness of such an ideal, however. 


‘desirable it might appear. To choke and sterilise a population of seven 
millions is an operation compared with which the holocaust in the 
Concentration Camps of South Africa fades into insignificance. And 
the only alternative to destruction is amelioration; a reorganisa- 
tion of social conditions; a revival of social imterest; a 
determined and united effort to grapple with desperate social diseases. 
Few can doubt that if the activities of the Churches now expended 
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in mutual conflict, and the reserve force of political parties now 
evaporating in apathy or recrimination, could . be directed 
towards the solution of the problem of the Social Abyss, works like 
those of Mr. Rowntree would soon appear but as the painful and dis- 
- ordered visions of an almost unimaginable time: stories of things 
“done long ago and ill done too,” serving but to reveal to the 
generations of the future the abiding menace of the violation of the 
laws of God. 
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great Continental neighbours, our chief danger lies not so much 
in possible shortcomings in our fleets or armies, as in the entire 
absence of all preparations to deal with the changed conditions of 
social existence which the outbreak of hostilities must automatically 
create in these islands. In the old days, before we had to consider the 
problem of ocean-borne food and raw material, the matter was rela- 
tively simple. Changes in social relations ensued but slowly, and the 
administrative machinery had time to adjust itself to its task. But now 
when, unless due precautions are taken and notified in advance, the 
price of breadstuffs must be doubled and may be quintupled within 
48 hours, the situation becomes very serious indeed. 

I am not one of those who believe that it is in the power of our 
enemies to create, either by means of their fleets or by financial 
„operations, such a stoppage of our food supplies as would compel our 
surrender. In the financial field we can fully hold our own; the corn 
will ultimately go to the highest bidder; and at sea eithér their ships 
will come out to fight ours—in which case in a very few days there will 
not be enough of either left, fit for blockading purposes—or they will 
stay in harbour, and our trade will proceed almost unmolested. But in 
any case we shall have some four million of men out of work, and the 
problem will arise how they and their families are to be maintained 
. while the struggle proceeds. 

It is necessary first of all to lay down in broad outline the course 
which a war between Great Britain and a Continental coalition must 
inevitably follow—setting aside the possibility of a sudden raid at the 
outbreak of hostilities, which might reach London and paralyse all 
further resistance. It is obvious at the outset that in these days of 
inter-Continental railway communication we could not hope to 
blockade and, starve all Europe into submission, still less any one State 
of that aggregate,—unless we .were in alliance with its adjacent 


I N the event of war between this country and any one or more of our 
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neighbours, as, for instance, if it were still open to us to join the Triple 
Alliance. But it is nevertheless the fact that by a blockade of our 
enemies’ coasts and by financial operations which we could control, 
we could bring about in any country or in two or more countries a 
social condition that must most seriously weaken and undermine the 
fighting valte of any armies to which we might be opposed. The 
details of such a struggle would lead me too far afield; I only beg my 
readers to accept my assurance that they have formed the subject of 
my thought, observation and reading for many years, and that these 
words are not written lightly. 

The whole question turns on which side can stand the strain longest, 
and this again on the arrangements we make now in peace time before 
the strain comes. The first and most obvious precaution would be to 
prevent the sudden speculative rise in the price of food which is a 
certain and inevitable consequence of our existing system of marine 
insurance. This might be done either by the State undertaking to 
pay all losses due to acts of the enemy, or by purchasing all existing 
ocean steamer lines, exactly in the same manner as foreign Govern- 
ments have bought up their railway companies, and justifying this 
action by the same line of reasoning.* Neither of these courses, how- 
ever, could be adopted in a day; so that we must adopt as our initial 
hypothesis the certainty of a period of famine, and see what steps can 
be taken to alleviate it. 

In the first place it is necessary to be absolutely clear in one’s own 
mind as to what “famine” means. To the ordinary reader of the 
daily Press the term conveys the idea of the aggregate suffering of so 
many million individuals, and the thought is so appalling that the 
majority lose their heads and clamour for relief at any cost, even 
though the relief may bring in its train causes worse than the disease. 
But the absolute fact of the situation is that human suffering is not and 
cannot be cymulative in its action, whatever its cause ;- were it not for 
that fact—the first lesson one learns when face to face with the horrors 
of starvation in an Indian relief camp—lI doubt whether any civilised 
being could stand the strain; but the knowledge soon comes home to 
one, and in its strength one learns how best to benefit thousands. 
History teaches the same lesson in another form. The population of 
Mafeking was 9,000, of Metz in 1870, 240,000, dad of Paris 2,000,000 ; 
but the sufferings of the individuals did not vary with these numbers, 
but in proportion to the daily ration per head available, the more or 
less complete arrangements made to insure that the rations reached the 
persons for whom they were intended and the climatic conditions. 


* See a paper headed “Imperial Insurance,” published in a collection of Essays 
by the writer in 1895, under the title “Attack or Defence,” for a full discussion of 
our system of Marine Insurance. As regards the purchase of the Ocean Steamer 
lines, according to Mulhall’s Zndustries and Wealth of Nations the total value of the 
shipping of the United Kingdom in 1895 was 104 millions. In any case the sum to 
be dealt with is inconsiderable, relatively to the prices other nations have had to pay 
for their railways, and the investment would be a paying one. 
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It will be precisely the same when the numbers in our case reach 
41 millions as in these: much individual suffering, a heavy rise in the 
death rate and a certain amount of restlessness in the population 
generally, which many fear may lead to outbreaks of a revolutionary 
nature on a scale which will compel any Government to surrender. 

Personally I cannot share this latter opinion. If our people could 
starve in Mafeking, Ladysmith and Kimberley, they can and will do so 
at home; and as I have seen what they will stand for the sake of a mere 
fragment of a principle in the case of some strikes, I cannot think so 
meanly of my countrymen as to believe that they would be less patient 

when the existence of the Empire was at stake. Much, however, 
would depend on the way this last question was put before them by 
the Press; and it is of the utmost importance that all loyal papers 
should come to an understanding as to the questions involved and their 
importance. They might turn out Governments as they liked; it 
would be deplorable certainly; but the Army and Navy would fight 
just the same whatever Government was in or out. But it must be 
made perfectly clear to them that surrender would only prolong the 
agony; once England went down in the struggle, not even the most 
cosmopolitan workman would stand a chance of employment; the 
conquerors would reserve all that for themselves, ; 

I am aware that this position is open to discussion from the inter- 
national working man’s point of view ; it would be well to thrash it out 
now and speedily. For myself I cannot conceive how if once our 
merchant steamers took refuge under a flag better able to protect 
them than our own, and this country were saddled with the cost of a 
war and an indemnity amounting to between two and three thousand 
millions—the least we should have to expect if we went under—trade 
could ever again raise its head in these islands. As for our working- 
-men finding homes and employment in other countries, a Chinaman 
would have a better chance in Melbourne or San Francisco than an, 

. Englishman in Germany or France. Would our Colonies even 
welcome us then in our millions? I doubt it. 

In any case one thing must be made perfectly clear to all classes: 
viz, that since the introduction of metallic cartridge cases an armed 
rising has become absolutely powerless against troops, whose whole 
existence is dependent on the maintenance of internal law and order 
and external victory. 

This last sentence supplies the key to the solution of the whole’ 
problem, and should form the basis of all our Army Reform. In all 
beleaguered cities it has been the invariable custom of the Com- 
mandant to attract to his side as many of the inhabitants as possible 
for this very purpose, and where the inhabitants have been of the 
same race as the garrison they have always willingly responded, partly 
from sentiment, but chiefly because of the additional security against 
starvation for themselves, their wives and their families, which their 
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service procured for them. The principle is the same, whether in a 
city of one million inhabitants or in an island of 40 millions. In the 
event of a threat of beleaguerment we ought to call upon all the able- 
bodied men to enrol themselves for national defence. 

But the details of organisation for this purpose require more working 
out, and th® is to my mind the first task to which we should set 
ourselves. It is evident that our existing organisation of six Army 
Corps is far too small to absorb even the more or less trained men 
we always have under arms. Taking as a basis the statistical tables 
for Germany at the date 1883, when its population was about the same 
as ours is now, then between the ages of 17 and 45 we cannot have less 
than eight million men available, of whom at least four million are 
physically fit to bear arms. Of these over half a million, counting the 
Regular Army, the Militia and the Volunteers, are always available 
for service; and at least another million and a half have received 
more or less of military training, either with the Regular or the 
Auxiliary Forces, at some period of their lives. Not less than some 
400,000 have not only served seven years in the Regular Army, but 
have also seen active service, either in India, in Egypt or at the Cape; 
and since in the two years from 1862 to 1864 the Northern States of 
the Union, without any such trained material to work upon, succeeded 
in raising one of the finest fighting armies known to military history, 
two million strong, out of a white population only half as great as 
ours, there seems no reason why we should not double their figure 
within the same time, exclusive of the very great assistance our 
‘Colonies would undoubtedly send us. ; 

Many, I know, will be appalled at these figures, and ask how, if we 
have bungled over our present troubles, we can ever expect to deal 
with these greater ones. The solution, however, is simple and lies 
‘deep in the nature of things. In a great crisis, with the driving power 
of a natiopal emergency behind, difficulties are overcome and 
sufferings borne which in ordinary times seem insurmountable and 
unbearable. Personally I do not consider that we have bungled in 
our present arrangements. Judging by what other nations have done 
under similar pressure I say we have done marvels; and I have seen 
things from the inside. It is regrettable that our Yeomanry did not 
“always know where to find knives and spoons, beds and bedding, on 
first joining, and that many other matters went astray, that batteries 
and squadrons later on were kept waiting for both guns, horses and 
saddlery, and so forth; but these things would be dealt with in a very 
different fashion when the nation was really in danger, and the papers 
would have something else to write about with the enemy actually at 
our gates. The circumstances simply did not justify the more drastic 
methods which nations employ when fully roused. We could not 
quarter the troops on the inhabitants, or 'commandeer horses, saddles 
and waggons ; and it was considered unwise either to issue all the arms 
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in reserve, or to relax the stringency of our inspections, or to compel 
private firms to cancel all private contracts and go in solely for Govern- 
ment work. The main point is that nations far less favourably situated. 
than we are have done these things,—France in 1870-71, and America 
for instance. And we possess the resources, if we have the will and 
the wit to use them. ta EN es ; 
‘Four million men in the fighting services require nearly a million 
more employed to clothe, equip and feed them, and the total wage bill 
for the whole would not fall very much short of the earnings of the whole: 
of the manufacturing classes, according to Mulhall, in 1895, viz., 438 
millions. Agriculture and mining would be booming. Money there-. 
fore would be circulating freely, and from the nature of things it would 
. all be spent in the country. Now, according to the same authority, 
our internal trade is to our foreign commerce as 85 to 15, so that the 
pinch of war would not, if steps were taken to meet it, be so severe as; 
is generally anticipated. There would be a severe internal convulsion 
of the mechanism of Society, which the energy stored in the Army, the 
flywheel of the machinery, must suffice to carry us over. 

Our position in fact would be very similar to that in which Napoleon 
found himself at the rupture of the peace of Amiens in.1803. He had: 
an army, but no fleet; we have a fleet, but no army. Pending the 
creation of a sufficient flotilla, he had to take steps to unite the nation 
behind him and consolidate his power, certain to be rudely shaken 
unless he could distribute State moneys so as to alleviate the sufferings. 
which war with England invariably created in France. Captain 
Desbriéres, in his “ Projets et Tentatives pour PInvasion des Iles 

'“ Britanniques, recently published by the French General Staff, 
shews in 'a striking manner the statesmanship Napoleon displayed at 
this juncture. “He stirred up the national feeling against England to» 
a blaze, and then poured out money like water in the northern depart- 
` ments for docks and ships and boats, none of which, „as he was 
engineėr enough to know full well, could be ready for a couple of years. 
Then he concentrated the Grand Army in the same departments, a. 
` step which brought money into the districts and alleviated the over- 
pressure elsewhere, and set himself to work to forge a weapon of war 
to bé used as circumstances dictated. His plan to secure command 
of the Channel having failed, he immediately set this army in motion- 
against Austria (Ulm-Austerlitz, 1805) with results sufficiently familiar 
to all of us. by ou 
The point’is this, that he seized the opportunity offered by the 
indefinite period of waiting which he knew to be inevitable—~a fact 
he could not communicate to: his countrymen,—to consolidate his hold: 
on the people and to construct the instrument which ultimately brought 
the whole Continent to-his feet. We should have the same time of 
inevitable waiting to face, whilst the pressure caused by the absence- 
of our-carrying trade to the enemy’s ports was making itself felt, and‘ 
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we should have to follow Napoleon’s lines by using the interval, not 
only to rebuild a fleet, but to create an army which would have the 
immediate purpose of absorbing our unemployed working classes and 
the ulterior one of carrying our action beyond the seas when the 
psychological moment should come. 

Into the details of organisation for these objects it is unnecessary 
to enter here. There is no greater difficulty in-splitting up four million 
men into Corps, Divisions, Brigades, etc, than in arranging one 
million; all that is necessary is that the requisite tables should be 
prepared in peace time and the camps, quarters, etc, all duly 
reconnoitred and tabulated. If in 1803, with a population of 
15,000,000, mainly agricultural, we could raise, officer and equip over 
half a million of men in little more than six months, the larger figure 
I have above suggested should be well within our reach nowadays 
within two years (the least time necessary to re-create the fleet), when 
the bulk of the population are artisans and townspeople, who must feel 
the pinch of starvation sooner than those more dependent on the land. 
It must be borne in mind that the whole weight of enrolment would 
not come upon us in a moment. The first panic rise in. the price of pro- 
visions, due to our system of marine insurance, would not throw out 
of work more men than the existing units could reasonably enrol. 
Then as time went on, and firm after firm broke down owing to the 
shrinkage of credit, a steady stream of recruits would set in which 
would be absorbed in fresh units given off by the original parent 
regiments, as fifth and sixth battalions and so forth. There would 
be no new creations of units with fancy names, but each would grow 
out of its territorial district, taking on the uniform and traditions of its 
parent stem. This is the chief teaching of all military experience ; but 
isa point which is almost invariably overlooked. Whilst the Army was 
growing by accretion, there should be within the Army itself a process. 
of selection for the honour of the fighting line destined for work 
beyond the “narrow seas,” which now more than ever needs to be 
throughout of uniform fighting value, and consequently all “ Line” 
troops. Attacks which turn the scale of a general action can no longer 
in European fighting (a very different thing from South African) be 
executed by single battalions. Whole Divisions, even Army Corps, 
are the units with which one reckons, and it is absolutely essential 
that these should be thoroughly homogeneous. It passes the wit of 
man to devise any form in which good and bad troops can be 
effectively employed together in action. If the bad ones are put 
in the first line, they may break and overrun the good ones in rear ; 
as reserves in rear they are proverbially useless; and if both are 
placed side by side in each line, then as the good ones go on and the 
worse hang back the continuity of the line is broken, the former 
attract the enemy’s converging fire, and are soon reduced to the 
condition of the worse, and the whole movement comes to a standstill. 
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Reasoning on Indian famine relief lines, it had occurred to me at. 
first that we might form camps for the unemployed, for the execution 
of reproductive public works; and for some years I studied the maps 
and the country to find suitable locations. Ultimately, however, I 
had to abandon the idea: What plague and pestilence are to the bodily 
health of the crowds which these camps accumulate, tha#.and more 
also would be the danger to the moral health of the community which 
the presence of the trade union agitator and his kin would evoke. 
There would be strikes for higher pay, complaints of the food, etc., 
etc., and presently the troops would have to be called in to keep order. 
Men under arms can more easily be kept.free from these social pests. 
A man in uniform, who believes himself to be a volunteer and conse- 
quently a patriot, thinks it unsoldierlike to grumble at hardships 
inseparable from war, and the harder he is worked to fit him for the 
field the prouder he becomes of himself and of the regiment to which 
he belongs. Emulation is a tremendous moral factor in the hands of 
leaders who know how to use it, and are certain of being supported in 
their efforts. But there would have to be no whining over half-a-dozen 
cases of sunstroke, or a few broken limbs, or even necks, in a cavalry 
charge, such as there was at Aldershot in 1898. 

It is relevant to recall the injury done to the country by the foolish 
` outcry in the Press that incident evoked. In proportion to the numbers 
paraded, the number of cases was by no means unusual. A similar 
rate of casualties constantly occurs; for out of many thousand men 
there will always be a few to whom the strain of a long march oñ any 
particular day, particularly on Monday morning, may prove excessive. 
I can remember at least one such day during every summer that I have 
served at Aldershot. But the Press, being more on the outlook for 
military scandals than usual, took the matter up, with the result that 
orders were issued which practically put a stop toall reasonable military 
training throughout the country. Some weeks afterwards I was 
myself in camp with my Volunteer battalion of Royal Engineers, and 
if I had obeyed orders in the spirit instead of in the letter I‘could not 
have employed my men usefully at all. Instead of drills, I had working 
parades all through the day, though the risk of working in white 
jumpers, with a really dangerous sun, is much greater than in a red 
coat, in which the colour acts as a filter to the actinic rays which cause 
the injury. But as this elementary fact was unknown to the reporters, 
my proceedings attracted no remark, and indeed I was complimented 
by these ignorant “representatives of the people” for my practical 
arrangements. : 

Now during that summer we had at one time or another at least 
- 300,000 men under arms, preparing for a danger which many believed 
to be imminent, and paying them liberally for their efforts. Yet 
money and time alike were wasted in deference to the opinion, not 
of duly qualified special correspondents even, but of some half-a-dozen 
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ignorant local reporters and their careless and ignorant employers. 
When Lord Wolseley inspected the troops during the autumn, he was 
bound to tell them they were no Army. Then the cry against the 
officers, for the moment the popular scapegoats for all the troubles of 
the war, was renewed, and nobody thought of pointing out that you 
cannot make an Army without drilling its constituent elements by 
regiments, brigades and divisions, a practical impossibility under the 
conditions created by the War Office order. 

How little the men themselves care for a few casualties, all in the 
day’s work as they take it, is shewn by the way in which they bear 
much more serious incidents, such as the following: At Aldershot, on 
one morning in the muzzle-loading days, seven men lost their 
arms or hands from accidents with the field guns, resulting from want 
of care in sponging out the pieces before. reloading. The men had 
felt their esprit de corps tarnished by the wording of an order issued 
-on the previous day, reflecting on the want of rapidity of their fire, and 
this series of accidents was the result of their efforts to excel them- 
selves. There was a good deal of ill-feeling amongst the officers 
concerned, and for this reason I suppress the date; but as the news- 
papers did not get hold of the matter, the men went on as if nothing 
had happened, though a good deal more carefully. 

I have often seen from five to fifteen men down in a single charge of 
cavalry over rough ground, and sometimes with very serious conse- 
quences to horses and riders; but beyond a greater attention to 
“ ground ” scouts, to whose absence the accidents were mostly due, the 
work all went on as before. 

Next follows the feeding of the women and children—indeed of the 
whole country. On this point I will refer my readers to a very 
remarkable paper read by Major Stewart Murray of the Gordon 
Highlanders at the Royal United Service Institution (see “R.U.S.I. 
“ Journal,” Vol. XLV., No. 280, June, 1901). In the discussion which 
followed the reading of the paper the accuracy of his figures was 
vouched for by all the experts present, most of whom were the first 
authorities on these questions in the country. The gist of the paper 
is, that at any time during the year there exists in the ports and 
warehouses of these islands a sufficient supply of the necessaries of life 
to feed the population from one harvest to another, provided that the 
nation is put on siege rations at once, and thus all waste and hoarding 
are prevented. Distribution, the usual crux of the whole matter, he 
suggests—and the opinion of the meeting was with him—might safely 
be carried out through the existing channels of trade, which would be 
paid for by the Government instead of by the consumer. Luxuries 
would remain untouched. All that would be needed in peace as a pre- 
paration is a statistical branch at the War Office, to collate and keep in 
touch with the fluctuations of supply throughout the different markets of 
the country, the cost of this precaution being estimated at £15,000 a year. 
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Everyone who heard the paper read was struck by the thoroughness , 
of the information it supplied and the reasonable practicability of the 
solution suggested. Indeed no other way out of the difficulty seems 
possible. To rely on existing arrangements for the distribution of poor - 
relief, as in the early years of the century, is impossible; for not only 
would the pinch be far more severe and widespread, buk poor relief 
relies on the rates for its finances, and it is precisely the average rate- 
payers who would feel the financial squeeze first ; they asa class would 
be unable to pay, and it would be useless to attempt to sell them up, as 
there would be no ready money available for purchases. To my mind 
this is the most pressing need of all, to reconsider the existing poor’ 
laws now while we have time, so that to all the miseries our external 
enemies may inflict upon us there may not be added the needless 
cruelty and suffering which our existing law is absolutely certain to 
create. I have said above that against modern arms rebellion in the 
old sense is impossible, almost inconceivable; but I can well imagine 
that amongst a population evicted into the streets to starve, anarchy - 
in its modern meaning would become most formidable, and anarchy 
revenges itself blindly ‘on anything and everything it can strike, Our 
railways and telegraphs are terribly vulnerable points in our social 
organism, and no one can measure the evil a severed wire might create. 
Finally there remains the problem of finance. Lord Overstone, 
when appealed to for his opinion as to the effect of a great war by the 
Defence Commission of 1857, after describing in detail some of the 
certain consequences, shirked the main issue by concluding his 
magnificent peroration with the words, “It.must never be.” Unfortu- 
nately it does not lie with us to prevent it, and those very words, well 
known in every Intelligence Department in Europe, form the strongest 
incentive to our enemies to bring it to pass. To many of us, who have 
. devoted the better part of our lives to the general question of such a 
war as this, reasoning by analogy, the conclusion seems uncalled for. 

- We cannot put it out of our heads that other towns, cities and nations 
have been in equally desperate cases, and yet have struggled through ; 
and since the Almighty allows the ordeal of battle to remain as the 
only form of national appeal to Him, the problem cannot in itself be 
insoluble. 

War is the opportunity given to every nation in turn to regenerate 
itself. Either it succeeds, as Prussia succeeded after Jena in 1806, or 
it goes under; and when that happens investigation invariably shews 
the ultimate cause to be corruption and want of honesty between man 
and man. This at least isthe teaching of Military History; it is not 
essentially to mistakes in drill-books,-to minor defects in armaments, 
etc, that nations owe defeat, but to want of confidence between 
Statesmen and Generals, between Officers and men, and to that 
corruption which ends in filling ‘cartridges with harmless sawdust, 
soling boots with brown paper, and supplying the men with rotten 
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provisions, or none at all. Who can prove that in these respects we are 
worse than our probable enemies? I at least am convinced of the 
contrary ;' and if that be so, then we may await the decision of the 
Supreme Arbiter without fear or failing, certain that, however many of 
us may fall by the way, unless there exists, hidden from our vision, 
amongst the financial agencies at work in the City of London, a state 
of corruption and dishonesty beyond our conception, we shall come 
through our troubles: as our fathers before us, and by a very similar 
pathway,—a period of blockade and preparation followed by execution 
fought out on our enemy’s territory. 
F. N. MAUDE. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF LITERARY CRITICISM 
IN FRANCE. 


` 


T is, I think, little to say that literary criticism in France, by its. 
ll catholicity, by the co-operation and continuity of its schools, 
has become the most authoritative and influential of the civilised world. 
For many years Paris has been the exchange for the transactions of 
European literature. Ideas, and above all literary ideas, originating in 
Russia, in Norway, in the English-speaking countries, in Italy and in 
Germany, can hardly be said to be universal until they have been 
“distributed by France. - 

So great has been the development of the French iel spirit 
during the nineteenth century, that their literature generally is more 
and more becoming, in the common sense of the word, a criticism of 
life, when it is,not a criticism of books. The faculty of insight is dying 
out, and is being replaced by the talent of observation. Imagination. 
itself has been formally proscribed ; it is the age of the notebook, of 
the literary reporter. Index your notebook and piece together its 

related passages, and you are a novelist or a playwright with a 
philosophic attitude ; select the most brilliant bits and make a patch- 
work of them, and you are a keen observer. The first of living French. 
poets, having been endowed with an exquisitely critical gift at the 
expense of vivifying and abundant genius, has perfected the 
orchestration of the sonnet and made poetry to consist wholly in the- 
fine art of description. 

In comparison with the more general qualities of mind which other 
nations have displayed during the extension of culture in the nine- 
teenth century, the inordinate development of the critical faculty in all 
departments of intellectual activity in France may at first sight appear 
inexplicable. Yet with the easy wisdom that comes after the event, 
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one can now say, on reviewing the characteristics of the purest types 
of French genius, that this development was bound to occur whenever 
circumstances were favourable. The common quality that unites the 
work of Montaigne, Pascal, La Fontaine, Saint-Evremond, and 
Voltaire with the work of men of such different aims as Rabelais, 
Bossuet, Molière, Labruyére, La Rochefoucauld, Montesquieu and the 
Encyclopedists, i is the critical faculty in its outward or introspective 
play. The satirist applied this spirit ‘of discernment in humorously 
exaggerating the abuses of his time; the great bishop applied it in 
theological science and historical work; the playwright, the character- 
writer, the artist in epigram, to Society ; and in the eighteenth century, 
the power of alert and piercing criticism was gradually withdrawn from 
the work of creation into matters in which its dominion over the other 
properties of the mind is more easily cognizable. 

While the master faculty of the French intellect was thus slowly 
maturing, Germany, and afterwards England, produced men who 
possessed critical gifts of the highest order, but who seem to have 
been unable to found any general traditions, or to establish, in fact, 
for their art a permanent position such as the novel has obtained. 
Lessing, Goethe and Schlegel, as critics, left perhaps imitators, but 
not successors. In England the movement was more a matter of 
co-operation—Lamb, Hazlitt, Coleridge and De Quincey combining 
in effect to enforce the claims of our older and neglected poets and 
prose writers. They, however, created no method; they settled no 
principles of general application; they did not entail their genius. 

In France modern literary criticism was somewhat retarded, probably 
by reason of the Revolution and the great wars. At the beginning 
of the last century, in the case of De Staél’s “De Allemagne,” only 
a new point of view was introduced, for this work was less an original 
study than a translation into French thought of the ideas of W. A. 
Schlegel. Like Chateaubriand’s essays in English literature, and 
Sismondi’s*Italian and Spanish studies, it directed the young genera- 
tion, who were to be the literary force in another thirty years, towards 
foreign models in literature. In this respect De Staél and Chateau- 
briand may be said to have completed the work of Voltaire. He 
had introduced English thought, they also introduced German and 
English standards of literary achievement. With regard to their 
methods, however, it cannot be proved that they made any measurable 
advance in criticism, although they greatly contributed to make it 
more European in scope. 

The real founder of modern French critical methods was a later 
writer, Villemain, and perhaps, though in a far less degree, Nisard. 
Jeffery and Macaulay were probably superior as critics to their French 
contemporaries, but the French writers by seeking, however insuff- 
ciently, for the right method, showed the way to Sainte-Beuve and his 
successors who consummated their work. In England the critic con- 
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tinued to be only a reviewer. He was a man of letters, of fine taste 
and wide reading, who was able clearly to discern and display those 
merits and defects in a literary production which persons less qualified 
by insight and knowledge could only recognise when their attention 
had been drawn thereto. 

In France, Nisard, for example, tried to consolidate his judgment 
and erudition by carefully surveying the literary history of his country, 
and seeking out its specific qualities. Having found, as he thought, 
these essential traits, he then constituted them a standard by wo to 
measure the works he had to criticise. 

The method of Villemain, early in the century, was more attractive, 
original, and fruitful. In order to understand and therefore to appre- 
ciate more justly the achievement of a writer, he considered his works 
in connection with the history of hisage. For instance, had he written, 
as Lamb and Thackeray did, on the comedies of Congreve, Wycherley 
and Farquhar, he would have given as a framework to -his literary 
criticism a sketch of the history and social manners of the time. Not 
only would he have exhibited to the reader the wit and brilliant style 
of the plays of the period; their construction and gay immorality, but 
he would have enabled him to understand how these plays came to 
have their distinctive character and atmosphere. 

When Villemain had thus closely connected the study of history 
with the study of literature, his method was continued with greater 
breadth and detail by Sainte-Beuve. The younger critic, however, 
did far more than perfect the method of: historical criticism of 
Villemain; he also introduced the spirit of the romantic movement. 
Before he definitely devoted himself to critical work, Sainte-Beuve, 
-as is well known, had been a third-rate romanticist in other forms of 
literature. He: had written introspective verse and published 
“Volupté,” a novel of glorified autobiography and day-dreaming. In 
“ Arthur,” a second essay in novel writing, he had described the life of 
one of his personal friends, Ulric Guttinguer. Having in this manner 
attempted the portraiture of his own emotions and character and of the 
character and emotions of an acquaintance, Sainte-Beuve added to the 
method of historical criticism the art of analysing temperament, and ' 
a novelist’s talent for characterisation. A judgment like Ithuriel’s 
spear, allied to marvellous erudition, an insatiable curiosity, and a 
universal sympathy, a passion for exactitude of detail that made him 
the most laborious of students and the most trustworthy of critics, 
these gifts alone would have distinguished Sainte-Beuve ; but they 
were secondary gifts. Above all he had an originality of treatment 
that revivified and extended the art of criticism, and that established 
jt in France as a form of literature almost as popular as the modern 

. novel, and even more comprehensive in its subject-matter. 

For Nisard a book had remained something. disembodied, a residuum 

of pure intellect, to be judged as to quality and then fitted into his 
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system. Sainte-Beuve had no system; it was one form of vanity that 
did not tempt him. Books of worth were to him agreeable men of 
genius, whose conversation was to be fully appreciated and enjoyed by 
understanding their point of view and entering into their society, by 
learning the events of their life and the qualities of their mind and 
penetrating te the base of their personality. Nature had made him 
and had then broken the mould: this was true of every man, great 
or little; and no writer, if one wished to be certain of entering wholly 
into his work, could be interrogated on too many subjects or in too 
many ways. What was his religious belief? How was he moved by 
the spectacle of Nature? How did he conduct himself with regard to 
women, with regard to affairs of money? Was he rich, was he poor? 
What was his manner of living, what were his habits and prejudices? 
To none of the answers to these questions was Sainte-Beuve 
indifferent when he was studying the author of a work—and above all, 
the author of a work of literature in which all these matters had a 
part. By little and little, with the help of a thousand details gathered 
from letters, gossip, and conversations, he pictured the physiognomy 
of a writer, until the work of analysis was lost in the work of creation : 
the portrait moved and spoke—it was a man. 

Sainte-Beuve was, in fact, an Amiel who saved himself by turning 
his restless introspective faculty outwards, converting this fatal gift 
into a lively and kindly curiosity with regard to other writers. F inding 
he could not create men, he contented himself with understanding 
them by means of their works; and through his sympathy and insight 
he was at last enabled to enter into the thoughts and emotions which 
they had expressed sufficiently to become familiar with almost every 
type of mind. “You play the confessor to the authors you criticise,” 
Vinet wrote to him, “and your deliberations have something intimate 
“about them like the workings of conscience.” 

There always remained, however, a group of men with regard to 
whom Sainte-Beuve’s curiosity was replaced by aversion and his 
sympathy by envy. These were his great contemporaries. Here his 
criticism, otherwise so impartial, sure, and sane, was biassed and even 
envenomed. He could not feel for many of the men of his own time, 
who were writing poems and novels better than those he had written, 
that kindly concern which he felt for the men who, however great they 
had been, were dead. Sainte-Beuve’s character in many respects 
resembled, I am afraid, that of Hazlitt. Moreover, in the case of 
living authors, he had not that biographical material which he was able 
so admirably to use in the case of those of times past. After he 
broke away from the Romantic movement his real principles of taste, 
apart from his chameleon sympathies which changed with every object 
of his curiosity, became those of the age of Voltaire, with its love of 
the urbane, the reasonable, the moderate in art. Where his judgment 
was not convinced by the verdict of ages, he was always suspicious of 
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charlatanism in works whose grandeur and sublimity vof conception 
exempted them from the average rule. Yet if Sainte-Beuve displayed 
‘too narrow a judgment with regard to Lamartine, Michelet, Victor Hugo 
and Balzac, he must on the other hand be given the credit of having 
in the main kept the limpid prose of France intact for the use of later 
men such as Renan and Lemaitre, who may be said to be is disciples. 
After all, his was as great an achievement as that of any novelist, 
poet or historian of his time, and his works remain one of the glories 
of the French literature of the nineteenth century. When it is remem- 
bered that the Causeries du Lundi and Nouveaux ' Lundis were 
` journalistic work, produced in a daily paper on fixed days 
from week to week almost without a break, they will be admitted to 
have formed an admirable standard. The fulness and grasp, variety 
and exactitude, the general care of style, the intuition of taste and 
lucidity of judgment which they exhibit, are marvellous. Above all, | 
‘their searching regard for truth, their quiet, ironical exposure of all 
that was trite, false and pretentious was an immense service at the 
time, and a fine lesson for,the future. It has been well said that Sainte- 
Beuve not only popularised the literature of ‘his country for his 
countrymen, but trained and widened their taste. He taught 
them how to judge clearly and rightly; he made common sense more 
common; he lifted literary criticism into the position of an art as 
popular as that of the novelist, and he developed: that art to its 
maturity. When Sainte-Beuve had thus perfected the critical method, 
there seemed to remain for other writers only the secondary achieve- 
ment of applying it to subjects which he had not exhausted. The 
literature of France was not available; the master had covered the 
ground. Many of the later writers, therefore, when not dealing with 
contemporary productions, went abroad for their material. Scherer, 
with a profound knowledge of European literatures, criticised with 
equal force, lucidity and precision the masterpieces of Germany, Italy, 
and England. Montégut wandered in the by-paths of English litera- 
ture and studied the modern writers of this country and the United 
States. M. de Vogüé, following Merimée, introduced the great 
Russian authors to the cosmopolis of letters. As our novelists appear 
at the present day to be engaged in literary contests to parcel out for - 
the subject-matter of their art every inch of soil in Great Britain and 
Treland and the dominions over-sea, so the critics of France competed 
in specialising in the great literatures of the world. 

But in criticism, as in other forms of art, when the main lines of 
development were clearly indicated, the genius of ‘later men soon 
traced out paths in other directions. When Sainte-Beuve had intro- 
duced the personal note into literary criticism, Renan extended his 
method into history and vitalised the material which the Germans had 
‘laboriously collected. ; 

Scherer lacked entirely the pliahcy ‘of temper and intellectual 
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curiosity which made his great predecessor the most catholic and 
receptive mind of Europe. Nevertheless, by reason of his strong 
ethical bent, he had a depth of insight into the souls of austere and 
mighty men such as Dante, Milton, Wordsworth and Hegel, which is not 
generally found in France. Others might praise in the conventional 
manner with the conventional reservations—Scherer vibrated in sym- 
pathy with the force and sincerity of these great characters. He was, 
however, a man at war with himself, and therefore somewhat embittered 
in life, and harsh towards other men whose ideals were not his ideals. 
While Sainte-Beuve seemed to play, it has been said, the benevolent 
confessor in criticising an author, Scherer was apt to cross-examine 
him like counsel for the prosecution. Sainte-Beuve used to take the 
reader into his confidence and speak to ‘him agreeably like a friend ; 
Scherer had the air of a professor dictating to a class of pupils. 
Though in his lifetime he was listened to with respect, he does not 
appear to have influenced very deeply, or in an enduring manner, the 
mind of France; for with all his earnestness he had neither the art 
to charm of Sainte-Beuve, nor the kindling poetry of Taine. It is 
probable that he will soon be unread and forgotten, unless he obtains 
a posthumous fame, somewhat like his friend Amiel, by the record of 
his noble, despairing fight from faith to fiercest doubt. Still, as he was 
a Protestant in creed and a foreigner by race, it may be that little 
interest will be taken by Frenchmen in the story of his inner life, “ the 
“tragedy of a modern soul,” as M. Boutmy calls it; the recital of the 
most poignant of dramas—a drama wholly spiritual, in which the 
characters were a soul eager for life, an intellect eager for clearness, 
and a conscience longing for sincerity. 

Scherer nominally succeeded to Sainte-Beuve, and from the begin- 
ning of his career as a critic, as in his famous essay on Hegel in the 
“Revue des Deux Mondes,” he admirably applied the methods of the 
master. But as Sainte-Beuve began in his last manner to grow more 
a literary historian than a literary critic, and more an historian than a 
literary historian, Taine in reality occupied his position. Although the 
younger writer profited like his contemporaries by the work of the 
great critic, he did so in a far less direct way ; and by refusing to follow 
he became himself a leader in French literary criticism as well as in 
French thought generally. Not even Sainte-Beuve moulded the 
opinion of his generation so thoroughly as Taine afterwards did, and 
it may be questioned whether the authority of the latter was not in 
his day greater than that of any other writer on the literature of France. 
Fle was the Hobbes, the Hume, the Macaulay and the Huxley of his 
age ; not of course that he equalled the combined achievement of any 
two of these writers, but that he partook of their qualities. During 
the last thirty or thirty-five years, every department of intellectual 
activity in France has been pervaded by the spirit of Taine— 
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An estimate of his work must, of course, be exceedingly inadequate 
if he be judged only by his theories of literary criticism, and if his 
literary theories be separated from their ultimate purpose, the study 
of racial psychology. As, however, the influence of his thought in 
psychology, art, and history is outside the scope of this article, I must 
restrict my view of his genius to that aspect of it which is*perhaps the 
weakest. f 

In the criticism of literature he found, to use his own illustration, 
that Sainte-Beuve, while fastidiously avoiding any attempt at generali- 
sation, had made a kind of botanical analysis of all the varieties of 
literary genius, and had indicated very carefully the special influences 
that had favoured, retarded, or altered the development of each 
particular talent. What the author of the Lundis had used as a 
framework, Taine converted into a mould. He systematised the 
influences in question, which the sagacious and older critic had merely 
touched upon in his natural history. of the human understanding, and 

„formulated his famous theory. . 

"Men, as Taine saw them, are curious pieces of toy mechanism set 
going for no particular reason on a little revolving globe that is a 
portion of a great mechanical universe. Most of these toy machines, 
after attending to themselves and burnishing their showier parts, spend 
the rest of their energy in foolishly interfering with the proper working 
of the other mechanical toys; while the wiser sort, of which Taine was 
one, waste their leisure in studying how everybody and everything 
had been constructed. Genius, he found, was no longer an inexplicable 
mystery. It was a natural effect in an opportune moment of causes 
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which, of all things in a world of ascertainable science, could be most . 


easily ascertained, of racial character, of surroundings, and of the 
special forces of the ages. 

Having obtained this fundamental knowledge, Taine undertook a 
history of the literature of the English race. Not only would he dis- 
cover the springs of the English character, but when these were found 
he would be able to show out of what elements each particular genius 
has been formed. His history of English literature, however, was, 
and still remains, readable ; for happily he proved himself to be more a 
poet than a man of science, and more a hero-worshipper than an 


historian. Shakespeare, he admitted, broke his framework to pieces.’ 


The works which he should have calmly analysed and resolved, as a 
chemist would a compound, he described -with enthusiasm and 
rhetorical eloquence. These outbursts, nevertheless, do not make him 
entirely abandon his theories. They only interrupt the statement 
and application of them; and the scientific intention is sufficiently in 
evidence throughout the work to lead him into estimates far more 
thoroughly incorrect than any that can be found in the essays in 


English literature of Sainte-Beuve, Scherer, Montégut, de Rémusat, . 


and other eminent French critics. 
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In spite of these defects, however, Taine’s history, by its masterly 
arrangement of large masses of material, by its iridescent and arresting 
style, by its force of statement and penetration of judgment, became 
and remains one of the literary masterpieces of France; in which 
country it has always been more popular, more authoritative, and more 
suggestive ef ideas to later writers, than it has been in England. The 
reason, I think, is not far to seek. Some of the underlying theories 
were an exaggeration of undisputed but secondary characteristics of 
certain periods in French literary history; and Taine might have 
introduced these theories more speciously into a work dealing with 
the literature of his own race, if Sainte-Beuve had not previously 
dealt so exhaustively with every detail of the subject. By going to 
English letters Taine not only had the advantage of obtaining a vast 
-amount of interesting matter with regard to which his countrymen had 
little general information, but his generalisations were acceptable to 
‘them from the first by reason of one of the secondary characteristics 
of the French mind to which I have referred. The men of letters in 
France are not, as a whole, such original thinkers as those of some 
other nations. They are essentially artists in search of a popular or a 
novel point of view’; and they are, therefore, as a rule, very willing to 
use for the purpose of art any specious theory if only it has been 
brilliantly or boldly enunciated. The later schools of romanticism, 
realism, naturalism, impressionism, renanism, symbolism, idealism, and 
tthe “ism” which may be in course of evolution, are all instances in 
point. ; 

Taine’s method, in its turn, has been widely employed, and the 
phrases he put into use are still to be met with; but it has also, in its 
turn, been extended, modified, and then supplanted by another concep- 
‘tion. His last extensions and modifications have less to do with litera- 
‘ture proper than with literary, geological, social and general enquiry 
into what is called the psychology of a people. M. Boutmy, who 
began as a faithful disciple of Taine by applying his formula to the 
study of Greek sculpture, has lately published an essay on the political 
psychology of the English people, which clearly shows the difference 
in the two methods. Their difference, however, if I am at all a 
judge in these matters, is inconsiderable when regard is had to the 
equal value of their results. 

In order to deal with the last popular theory in scientific criticism, 
I must pass in silence by the works of MM. Hennequin, Letourneau, 
Renard and others. If their importance in the world of science is in 
direct ratio to their unattractiveness so far as I am concerned, their 
merit must be very great. They have not, however, as yet obtained such 
general acceptance as M. Brunetiére has won for his doctrines. Per- 
haps it is because they lack the consistency with which M. Brunetiére, 
through all his changing opinions, applies the two fundamental prin- 
-ciples upon which his critical method is built. The first of these 
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principles, though never clearly defined by M. Brunetiére, may be said 
to consist in resolving or attempting to resolve all questions of taste 
into propositions of a mathematical character. This may have been. 
` in some measure anticipated by Nisard; but his second fundamental 
principle is more original. It is to be found in his statement that he 
never praises a book that only affords him entertainment. è 

Before M. Brunetiére had elaborated any theory to disguise his- 

inability to appreciate the most living element in literature, these first 
principles of his method led him to prefer the voluminous works of 
„Bossuet, which are somewhat obsolete even in point of science, to all 
the sparkle, grace, wit, and variety of the writers of the eighteenth. 
century. This period for him has become the period of the deforma- 
tion of the classical ideal, and the age of Victor Hugo he also considers- 
no better than the age of Voltaire. Not, however, for the same reason. 
As M. Brunetiére, whilst exclaiming against the expression, of per- 
sonality in literature, is of all modern French writers the one that most. 
forcibly exhibits himself in every line he writes, so in spite of his- 
doctrinaire appearance he is a critic of the impressionist school. 
When he began to write he used to protest most energetically against 
the intrusion of science into literature, and as a science is in a way 
organised commonsense, he took a violent ‘dislike, which he has never: 
Peen able to overcome, to the rationalism of the eighteenth century 
writers. Later on he became a fanatic of evolution, and Victor Hugo- 
and the Romanticists were then displeasing to him, not because of their 
faults of taste, but because their art was wanting in the scientific: 
procedure which Leconte de Lisle and Balzac, for example, exhibited. 

- The chief theory in criticism which M. Brunetiére has with great 
dialectic skill made current is a partial application to the history of 
literature of the idea as-to the evolution of species. This genealogical. 
classification he offered as a means of obtaining the necessary connec-- 
tion between writer and writer, period and period, tracing the affiliation: 
of literary productions by their derivation or reaction from types 
which were becoming conventional. Used as M. Brunetiére formu- 
lated it, his method was an admirable one that enabled a literary~ 
historian to obtain a truer ordonnance of his material than was 
possible by the system of Taine. The theory was not an explanation 
of the origin of genius, but only a kind of scaffolding whereby a really 
connected history of literature could be constructed. Nor does it 
detract from the merit of M. Brunetiére to find that the method was. 
employed by competent critics long before he enunciated its principle. 
By clearly defining its capability, he made a valuable instrument more 
available for the use of the average craftsman, and so promoted the- 
general advance of criticism. 

' Nevertheless, from the point of view of criticism as a fine art, this- 
method, as it is commonly employed at present, is liable to be greatly ~ 
misapplied. When the literary historian, unoccupied with scientific- 
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tendencies, merely used it in order to obtain a connecting link between 
one period and another, it was excellent. Now, it appears chiefly to 
eneourage pedantry and to introduce a most disastrous confusion 
between the means and aims of science and the means and aims of art. 
M. Brunetiére is become its first and greatest victim. It has increased 
his inabilitye to perceive and take delight in the primary quality of 
every real work of literature. Lacking the fine esthetic sense and the 
temperament that is moved by high imaginative art, he tries to judge 
a book by its intellectual worth. Even here he impairs his faculty of 
right judgment by many prejudices, such as his prejudice against the 
expression of personality, against all writers who speak of their own 
emotions and thoughts in their own way, instead of interpreting in the 
general manner the thoughts and emotions of their age. To use his 
terminology, he contends against “individualism,” and advocates the 
“ socialisation ” of literature. 

M. Brunetiére, therefore, despite his vast erudition, which I suspect 
to be encyclopedic in two meanings of the word, is not, as a literary 
critic, sure, illuminating, suggestive or engaging. His chief work on 
French literature explains with fulness and ingenuity its author's 
dogmas, predilections, and distastes. It treats at length the periods of 
comparatively unproductive transition, because however uninteresting 
they may be, itis usual to describe them in matters of natural history or 
physiology! After giving in the form of notes a bibliography of each 
writer, and asking a vast amount of unanswered questions about the 
works, M. Brunetiére uses the literature of his country as a thread 
upon which to string his generalisations with reference to the spirit of 
the middle age, the Renaissance, the incarnation of the Teutonic spirit 
in the feudal system, the Reformation, and the transition of Europe from 
the “ homogeneous” to the “heterogeneous.” In real literary criticism 
the history is below the standard which one would expect from a 
French critic of the third order. M. Brunetiére in fact appears to me 
more a German than a Frenchman. 

But with all his faults M. Brunetiére has a healthy view of life 
which he expresses in vigorous and unwearied argumentation; and 
this sane masculine feeling cannot be said to find expression in the 
interesting studies which M. Bourget published in the earlier part of 
his career. The author of “Essays in Contemporary Psychology” 
has so often pictured himself in his novels as a man of fine intellect 
under the spell of Circe, as a disciple of Sainte-Beuve and Taine 
touched at times with religious emotion, as half a philosopher and half 
a neurospast, not altogether without hope for the regeneration of 
France but more strongly attracted by sympathy towards the 
iridescence of decay, that one is compelled to accept him as he 
describes himself. 

The chief interest of his criticism is wholly centred around his own 
thoughts and emotions. But his critical essays constitute, nevertheless, 
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an analytical and systematic enquiry; and he combines the methods 
and aims of his masters, Sainte-Beuve and Taine, in a work not alto- 
gether conclusive in result but ingenious and original. Believing, as 
it strikes me, somewhat too superstitiously for so rational an observer, 
that the prevailing frames of mind and states of emotion of one epoch 
are the product of the ideas and sentiments which the wyiters of the 
preceding period put into general circulation, M. Bourget set himself to 
disentangle and estimate the forces which had made his age what it 
was. By taking himself as the subject of his analysis, as a typical 
example of the thoughts and emotions of his time, he not only simpli- 
fied what else would have been a difficult preliminary problem, but he 
also found an opportunity for the exercise of the keen, destructive 
instrument which he handles with such deftness and delight—the 
faculty of introspection. 

A penetrating and yet congenial study of Amiel represented this 
side of M. Bourget’s own temperament. His despondency and 
his inclination to science were, he showed, derived from Taine, and 
his abiding inclination towards unsavoury and unhealthy emotions 
from Baudelaire. His essays on Sainte-Beuve and Renan are an 
analysis of the moderm Epicurean attitude towards life, or dilettantism 
as it is now called in France. This he explains as the art of trans- 
forming utter and blank scepticism into an instrument of pleasure by 
which the sophist, or if you will, the dilettante, enters with ironic intent 
into religious and ethical frames of mind for the mere esthetic delight 
of the experiment. Another study is that of his hero, Beyle, a liber- 
tine and second-rate novelist, whose method of sentimental analysis 
M. Bourget has brought into vogue by adopting it and converting it 
into a finer art. 

In this manner, whilst investigating the leading ideas and principles, 
or want of principles, of the authors of the past generation whom he 
felt himself to be related to and in some degree descended from, M. 
Bourget has also investigated the geneses of some of the widest spread 
influences of his own time. His work, however, has the defects of its 
general theories, and moreover another defect which seriously impairs 
. its value. Besides the writers he measures, who remain for the most 
. part more powerful for evil than for good, there are other writers of the 
‘same age of equal if not greater influence who remain more powerful 

for good than for evil. But of such writers as Victor Hugo, Lamartine 
and Michelet, M. Bourget has taken no account. His Essays in Con- 
temporary Psychology therefore cannot be said to have been successful 
in the main. ` The introspective method in art is after alla subtle form 
of self-conceit; and by means of self-examination, however exquisite 
and interesting the performance, one can hardly expect to comprehend, 
disentangle, and estimate all the forces of the world. 

A critic with a sounder method and a greater range is to be found 
in M. Faguet, whom I think to be, within the limits he clearly 
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defines for himself, the clearest intellect in France. Taine, I believe, 
marked him from the first as a disciple of eminence; but after 
discovering in an early work on ancient and modern drama the 
inadequacy of the supposition of environment, race, and special 
moment as an explanation of genius, M. Faguet began to exercise 
and develop by independent enquiry the master faculty of his own 
mind, and became what might be called the critic of pure intelligence. 
With regard to the question of the beauty and imaginative charm of a 
work of art, he is only safe when he is conventional ; and, in accordance 
with the ruling conventions, he dislikes equally the school of Voltaire 
and the school of Victor Hugo. Nevertheless, in the matter of the 
force and worth of an idea he is the surest guide. He has traversed 
the literature of his country, calm, searching and equitable, with the 
enthusiasm of an explorer of the mind of man, and the impartiality of 
a Mathematician. 

In his acclamation of Rostand’s “Cyrano de Bergerac,” as the 
brilliant dawn of a great poetic French literature of the twentieth 
century, M. Faguet betrayed perhaps how far removed he was from 
Sainte-Beuve’s balance and precision of taste. Yet the author of the 
monographs on Calvin, Montesquieu, Comte and the philosophic and 
political systems of the nineteenth century can compare with the critic 
of Pascal and the Port Royalists in the lucidity, ordonnance and com- 
prehension of his works. Like Sainte-Beuve, he is, moreover, a 
student of souls. He has defined criticism as the gift of living an 
infinity of lives, and of living them at times more deeply and more 
intensely than those who really lived them, and with a clearness which 
can only be possessed by one who is strong enough to withdraw and 
regard his own soul as a stranger would, or strong enough in an 
opposite sense to enter into the soul of another and contemplate 
it intimately as something at once familiar and independent. 

Would not his definition apply better to a great dramatist or novelist 
than to a great critic? It is one of the most remarkable signs of the 
development of the critical spirit in France, that nearly all the French 
novelists of the day have been literary critics. M. Zola, M. Bourget 
who assailed him, M. Rod his former disciple, M. de Vogiié, and 
MM. Anatole France and Jules Lemaitre, are a few instances. 
Criticism has become, in fact, in the words of one of its most brilliant 
masters, a kind of novel. M. France continues: “It is the last in 
“point of date of all the forms of literature, and it will perhaps 
“end in absorbing them all. It is admirably adapted to a very civilised 
“society, rich in memories and with long traditions. It is particularly 
“appropriate to a world of curious, well-informed and polished 
“people. In order to prosper it supposes a greater general culture 
“than all the other kinds of literature, and for its development it has 
“required an epoch of absolute intellectual freedom.” ; 

In the critical work both of M. France and M. Lemaitre there 
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awoke the true genius of their race, with its love of all things in 
moderation and its aversion from that which is exaggerated and 
theoretical. For M. France, especially, everything is, in particular, , 
equally important, and, in general, equally insignificant. With genial 
scepticism he quietly watches all the flow and change of 
‘life, with its complexity of charlatanism and sincerity, of rumours and 
opinions, where that which may be true and that which may be real 
are only to be seen by their broken and transient reflections that 
waver and dislimn like images on troubled waters. Believing in 
nothing, he enjoys all, by means of his sympathetic imagination and 
intellectual distrust ; or one may say, in I think his own words, that his 
characteristic gifts are irony and pity; irony that with its smile makes 
life amiable, and pity that with its tears makes life sacred. 

This attitude of mind, mainly derived from Sainte-Beuve and 
Renan, was common to M. France and M. Lemaitre until the latter 
became a politician in.earnest; and they were perhaps provoked to 
display their dilettantism more gaily and maliciously by reason of the 
aggressive argumentation of M. Brunetiére. They even excelled their 
masters in the ‘art of subtle and smiling irony. In spite of the science 
of literature and the evolution of literary species, M. France, the most 
benevolent of cynics and one of the most delightful of writers, con- 
tinued to use criticism as a record of the adventures of his soul in the 
world of books, describing with humour, grace and exquisitely ironical 
turns. of phrase the wanderings of his mind. As he has since made 
novel-writing a kind of critical art, so he turned criticism into a kind of 
novel. Apropos of anything, we are given the most varied pictures of 
his moods and ideas, of the landscapes he remembers, of the furniture 
in his room, of his opinions on philosophy, of the contents of his library, 
- and of his original and penetrating thoughts on life, on men and on 
art. As a critic he occupied Sainte-Beuve’s place on the Temps, and 
was of all men of his-time the most capable, in erudition, taste, and 
analytical faculty, of continuing the great tradition. But he refused to 
do so; above all things he would be original. In this, however, he 
did not succeed. For by the art with which he shunned a place in 
literary criticism second only to that of Sainte-Beuve, he has obtained 
a position in critical literature second only to that of Montaigne. 

M. Lemaitre and M. France are so nearly alike that their 
praise of each other’s work almost sounds egotistical. They are 
two minds that seem to be branchings of the same genius. M. France 
is the more masculine; his scepticism has always been more funda- 
mental, though veiled in the good humour and pleasantness of a man 
of the world; his irony is blunter and more unexpected ; his attitude 
more consistent ; even his style, true as it is to the classic type, conveys 
the idiésyncracy of his temperament. 

M. Jules Lemaitre has more conservativeness at heart, and yet 
on the ‘surface exhibits more vivacity and a more glittering play of 
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roguish malice and subtle wit. He has besides a startling faculty of 
intuition into the character of his contemporaries. His style is the 
. perfèction of simplicity, the style Madame de Sévigné would have used 
had she written Lundis in 1885 for the Journal des Débats. As 
Madame de Sévigné might have played at being a Sèvres shepherdess, 
so M. Lemaiti® has played, as a critic, at being a creature of his impres- 
sions, bewildering and entertaining his readers with a variety of witty 
and contradictory views on the same subject—all relatively true, and 
each absolutely false. 

The theory of criticism by impression, however, was only a piece of 
satire intended, I think, for M. Brunetiére, who was so earnestly dull 
that he delighted MM. France and Lemaitre by opposing their 
little ironies with the most solid and unnecessary arguments. He 
was like a man with a club trying to hit two mosquitoes, or say butter- 
flies, on the wing. Their suppositional standpoint was the prettiest 
piece of ridicule. It may perhaps now require alittle explanation. As, 
for example, you travel towards a castle rising on a hill from the plain, 
it at first appears to you as a faint blue shadow against the sky-line, 
then as an indistinct height, next as a mount with a building upon it, 
till at last you descry the fortress; as you approach and skirt the 
walls, looking at the towers from different positions, so you obtain 
other impressions of the castle, and all these impressions, though 
disagreeing with each other, represent, nevertheless, the castle as it 
variously appeared to you. MM. France and Lemaitre in somewhat 
the same manner gave the changing and contradictory impressions 
which a work of art made upon them according to the different points 
of view from which they considered it. M. Brunetiére had applied to 
criticism the scientific hypothesis of the evolution of species, and they 
parodied him by pretending also to apply the philosophical doctrine 
as to the relativity of all knowledge. 

Apart from such chinozseries which M. Lemaitre indulged in 
when he undertook for the amusement of Paris the 7é/e of an ex- 
ceedingly well-lettered mandarin, blandly and ironically surveying 
the European world of letters, he is a fine, suggestive critic, and 
thoroughly in earnest. At times he condenses into a few pages the 
substance of a whole period of art, conveying the most brilliant and 
incisive judgments in a style of incomparable purity and charm. 

Where another critic would use his pen to club an opponent, 
M. Lemaitre sharpens its point. If his erudition is displayed less 
aggressively, it is not.because it is less deep; and it may be that his 
real sympathy with the classic literature of his race is shewn to be more 
a vivifying principle than a weapon of attack by the admirable manner 
in which he exhibits its influence in almost every page he writes instead 
of promulgating sentences of displeasure in its name. Some time ago, 
his patriotic zeal led him unhappily into politics. He had grown, he 
says, disenchanted with the play of literature ; but it is rumoured that 
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HY don’t we feed ourselves? Were this question put to a 

referendum, it is probable that a majority of Englishmen 

would answer: “ Because it is physically impossible.” A mere state- 

ment of the quantity and value of the food we import which so far as 

climatic conditions are concerned might be grown in our own fields 

and orchards, is certainly apt to impress us with a vague idea of the 
impossibility of the suggestion. Just look fot a moment at this list. 

In 1899 we imported into this country 194 million cwts. of corn 
and flour, or, if we exolude maize as unsuited to our climate, 131 
million cwts. of the value of 445,000,000. Of dairy produce we 
imported butter and margarine to the value of 1934 millions, cheese 
to the value of 534 millions, and condensed milk worth 1% millions. 
Add to this 1614 millions for bacon, ham and pork, and 5 millions for 
eggs, and we have a total of 48 millions for what is called dairy- 
produce. We further received close on 30 millions worth of beef, 
mutton and other flesh foods, 11 millions worth of fruit—of which at 
least two millions might have been grown at home—434 millions of 
beet-sugar, which also could be grown in England, and 3% millions 
worth of potatoes and vegetables. In all, a grand total of imported 
food stuffs that could be grown at home of £ 142,000,000 ! 

I may as well say at the outset that what interests me most about 
these figures is not the “money-going-out-of-the-country” aspect, 
nor the “ Britain-the-dumping-ground-of-the-world” nightmare that 
haunts the patriotic imagination of the “fair-trader”; nor am I 
chiefly disturbed by reflections—unpleasant though these are—of 
what might happen to us were our present sources of supply suddenly 
cut off by an outbreak of war. The supply of farm lads as recruits 
for his Majesty's army does not concern me. It is the relation these 
import-statistics bear to other facts and figures, such as the yield of 
British field crops, the depopulation of our villages, the overcrowding 
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in our towns, ina word, it is their bearing on the social problem that has 
suggested this paper. 

It is sometimes said, in answer to the proposition that we ought to 
produce our own butter, our own cheese, or our own eggs, that even 
if the requisite number of cows and hens could be got, even if the 
capital to buy (or breed) and house them were forthcoming, and even 
if there were sufficient unemployed to tend them, “there wouldn’t 
“be land enough to feed them all” The immensity of the figures 
I have just quoted seems at first sight to lend some plausibility to 
such.an assertion. But is it true? .Is the soil of our country really 
being put to its most productive use? A-bnef investigation will 
suffice to show how little truth there is in this contention. 

There are in the United Kingdom 78 million acres of land and 
lakes. More than a third of this area consists of mountain,: heath, 
coppice, wood and water. The remainder, some 48 million acres, 
constitutes what is generally called the “cultivated” area, but for 
which a better term is “cultivable”; for no less than 28 out of the 
48 million acres, or 58 per cent., are laid down in permanent pasture, 
and to apply the term “ cultivated” to land into which neither spade 
nor plough ever enters is, I submit, a misuse of language. 

There are thus under tillage only 20 million acres, z.e., five-twelfths 
of the cultivable area, or one-fourth of the total area; and of this 
only two million acres, or one twenty-fourth part of the cultivable 
area, is under our principal bread-crop, wheat. If we look back a 
few years we see that the tendency is for even this miserable patch 
to decrease. Ten years ago there were 24 million acres, twenty-five 
years ago 334 million acres under this crop. And it is not wheat 
only that we are ceasing to grow; for if we take the whole area under 
tillage we find that ten years ago; 23 million, and twenty-five years 
ago 26 million acres were under the, plough, as against 20 millions 
to-day. In these few years no less than six million acres have gone 
out of cultivation into grass! Some people will. tell you that British 
‘agriculture has changed its direction, that we have become “ meat- 
“makers” instead of “corn-growers.” If you point out that the 
British farmer of the twentieth century produces 50 million bushels 
less wheat, 23 million bushels less barley, beans and peas, 6 million 
tons less turnips, and one million tons less potatoes than his pre- 
decessor of the seventies, you will be assured that he grows a corre- 
spondingly greater amount of milk, beef and mutton. What are the 
facts? For each 100 acres of pasture in 1870 there were 38 cattle, 
8 horses and 147 sheep. In 1899 we had 40.5 cattle, 7 horses and 
113 sheep. Reducing the different kinds of stock to, units of cattle 
by estimating one head of cattle=one horse= eight sheep, we find 
that whereas in 1870 there were 64.7 such units, there are to-day only 
61.7 per 100 acres. In other words, although the area under pasture 
thas increased 21 per cent, the number of cattle units has only 
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increased 16 per cent., and it must be remembered that we import 
vast quantities of oil-cake, maize, and even hay for cattle and horse food. 

What, then, do we produce? Has the reduction of our corn area, 
the consequent elimination of the unfit and survival of the fittest 
of our arable land, increased the average yield per acre? Are the few 
crops we do grow the best and heaviest of their kind? We know, 
of course, that there are still some farms in England where agriculture 
is conducted as a science, and results are achieved that their cultivators 
may well be proud of. Our live stock, too, if we except our milch 
cows, may fairly be called the finest in the world. Our permanent 
pastures, again, are magnificent, but they are not agriculture. It is 
our cultivation of the soil that I am discussing, and if we compare our 
average yield per acre with those of other countries similarly situated, 
we shall find, I am afraid, that we are by no means at the top of the tree. 

The average production of wheat on the picked two million acres 
which is all we now devote to this cereal amounted, for the past 
eight years, to 30 bushels per acre. In his most interesting and 
suggestive work, “Fields, Factories and Workshops ”—of which a 
cheap edition has just been published—Prince Kropotkin points out 
that in Belgium, though the area given to wheat is five times as great 
as in this country in comparison with the cultivable area, the average 
crop is practically the same, viz., 28 bushels. -In France the average 
for the whole country is only 17 bushels, but here again one-fifth of 
the total cultivable area is under wheat as against our one twenty- 
fourth, and the lowness of the average is due to the poor yield of 
the southern districts, where but 8, 7, or even 6 bushels are obtained. 
Taking an area in the north of France equal to the whole of our 
wheat area, the average rises from 17 to 32 bushels per acre. “ There 
“are whole countries—Hesse for example,” writes Prince Kropotkin, 
“which are only satisfied when the average crop attains 37 bushels.” 
In Denmark, where for the years 1875-79 the average was but 30 
bushels, it is now, on a wheat area double that of Scotland, 39 
bushels. Many large farms in France average year after year 58 to 
68 bushels per acre. Field crops of even 70 and 80 bushels have not 
seldom been attained; while by selection of seed, proper cultivation 
of the soil, and especially by planting the seeds 12 inches apart, “ the 
“834 bushels which make up one man’s annual bread food have been 
“grown, with an economy of labour and money expenditure, on a 
“surface 47 feet square, że, on very nearly-one-twentieth part of an 
“acre.”™* 

In barley and oats Belgium beats us again, her barley yield being 
40 bushels, as against our 33, and her oat crop averaging 47 bushels 
to our 40. “All taken, they grow in Belgium more than 76,000,000 
“bushels of cereals, że, 1534 bushels per cultivable acre, while the 


* Tomblaine Experiment Station, France (v. Etudes Agronomiques, L. Grandeau 
3 série, 1887-8). 
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“ corresponding figure for Great Britain is only 834 bushels; and the 

“keep almost twice as much cattle upon each cultivable acre as i 
“kept in Great Britain.” “The soil of Belgium supplies »#wit 
“home-grown food no less than 490 inhabitants per square mil 
“and there remains something for export—no less than 41,000,00 

“worth of agricultural produce being exported every year to Gres 
“Britain. Besides, it must not be forgotten that Belgium is 

“ manufacturing country, which exports home-made goods to th 

“value of £9 per head of population, while the total exports from th 
“United Kingdom attain ‘only 46 7s. per inhabitant ” (Fields, Factorie 
and Workshops, p. 70). 

So much for cereals. With regard to other crops, we devote abot 
7 per cent. of our cultivable area to roots of one kind and anothe 
the average crop for potatoes being 434 tons, for turnips and swede 
12% tons, and for mangolds 17 tons. In Jersey the cultivation c 
potatoes has reached such a pitch that, although one-third of th 
cultivable area is set apart for this crop, the average attained, earl 
and late crops included, is 10 to 11 tons per acre—more than doubl 
our average. One hundred and ten French farmers, cultivating fro1 
one half-acre to 28 acres of potatoes each, upon lines recommended b 
Prof. Girard, averaged 1434 tons per acre, the lowest yield being 1 
and the highest 20 tons; while at Minnesota recently a growe 
obtained 1,120 bushels, or 30 tons, on one acre. In Denmark th 
average yield of mangolds is 22 tons per acre, or 30 per cent. highe 
than in the United Kingdom. 

Consider which crop we like, we can find none in which we exce 
Nor can we lay it to our credit that our soil is less fertile, our climat 
more severe than our neighbours. On the contrary, as Laveley 
‘ points out with regard to Belgium, “only one-half or less of th 
“territory of Belgium offers natural conditions which are favourab] 
“to agriculture”; the other half consists of a gravelly soil or sand 
“the natural sterility of which could -be overpowered only by heav 
“manuring.’* “Man, not nature,’ says Kropotkin, “has given t 
“the Belgian soil its present productivity.” Again, look at Denmar] 
home of a nation of yeomen farmers, who not only feed the whole < 
their own population, but export agricultural.produce to the value « 
50s. per head besides. Yet the country is, on the whole, distinct] 
less fertile than our own fields, and her climate so inhospitable th: 
for six months of the year all live-stock has to be continuously house 
and hand-fed. But instead of finding two acres of pasture for one « 
tillage, as with us, you will, in Denmark, see nine of tillage to one « 
pasture. Instead of seven-tenths of her population being cramped i 
the towns, driven off the land to make way for sheep and cattle « 
game, while an irreducible minimum remain to act as shepherds an 


* Prof. Grandeau has shown that Belgium uses 34 times as much phos hk aci 
6 times as much potash, and to times as much nitrate per acre as Great Britain. 
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cattlemen, hedge-trimmers and game-keepers; Denmark so contrives, 
that seven-tenths of her people find employment inher fields, the. 
tow1is having, only to absorb the remaining three-tenths. 

If our horses, our fat cattle and our sheep are second to none, it is 
more than we may fairly claim for our milch cows. We have, in 
round number, 4,000,000 milch cows and heifers, which are estimated. 
by various competent authorities to yield an average of 400 to 440 
gallons. of milk each per annum. Denmark has about 1,000,000 cows, 
which produce yearly an average of 17o0lbs. of butter, equal to 440 
gallons of milk per cow, besides about 110 gallons per cow which are 
consumed as milk and cream, and a further 40 gallons used for cheese-, 
making and calf-rearing purposes—in all, 590 gallons per cow. Yet 
thirty years ago the Danish average was much the same as our own 
—400 gallons. As it costs hardly any more to feed, house and tend: 
the 590-gallon cow than it does the 400-gallon kind, the difference in 
the yield is practically clear profit. . ’ 


) 


IL. 


Let us now consider how we should have to dispose of our resources 
in order to produce on our own soil, without recourse to any unproved 
system of cultivation, the food we at present import. 

Taking wheat first, we find that the 66,000,000 cwts: we annually 
receive from abroad—just about double what we now grow on our 
2,000,000 acres of wheat-land—would at the existing rate of 30 
bushels to the acre involve the breaking up, not only of the two 
million ‘acres formerly devoted to this crop, but of another two: 
million acres as well. If, however, the yield could be improved to, 
the Danish average (39 bushels per acre), it would only require three, 
instead of four, million acres in addition to what we at present sow. 
The 34 million bushels of barley now imported could be got by 
restoring to this crop the half-million acres by which the barley area. 
has decreased since 1875, and by increasing the yield of 33 bushels 
to the Belgian level of 40 bushels per acre. Given a similar improve- 
ment in the yield of oats (from our 39 bushels to the Belgian 47 
bushels), we could become independent of foreign and colonial oats * 
by increasing the area under this cereal by half a million acres. 
There remain 30 million cwts. of imported flour, mostly wheat, for 
which it would be necessary to break up a further 114 million acres, 
or, if we reckon only on the present yield, say two millions. So that 
to supply ourselves with cereals we need but to restore to the plough 
the six million acres taken from it and laid down to grass since 1875, 
together with another similar area (so as to permit of rotation) upon 
which clover and green crops could be raised sufficient for from four, 
to six million cattle! 

Then with regard to dairy produce, I have already shown that 
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the British cow gives about 30 per cent. less milk than the Danish. 
one, upon the same, or even less, feed. In other words, if our cows 
were as good milkers as the Danes, we should be able to dispense 
with 1,200,000 of those we have, and yet get the same amount of milk as 
we do now. As a matter of fact, we are not producing all the milk 
we require, for we imported, in 1899, some half a million cwts. of 
condensed milk more than we exported; and assuming that 4lbs. of 
new milk are needed to make 1lb. of condensed, we should require 
40,000 cows to make up this deficiency. A more serious item is our 
butter, of which we produce so little that 4,200,000 cwts. have to be 
imported from the ends of the earth to meet our wants. This 
represents the output of 2,000,000 cows—of the Danish kind. Our 
cheese imports, again, represent the product of not quite half a 
million cows. So that if we were to bring the yield of the four 
million cows we already have up to the Danish standard, and add to 
their numbers 114 millions of similar productive capacity, the whole 
of our milk, butter and cheesé requirements could be met at home. 

Our pork, bacon and ham imports, some 84 million cwts., represent, 
say, 7 million pigs) To rear and fatten these would take all the 
by-products from the additional cows employed in supplying us with 
butter and cheese, plus about 80 million bushels of corn, to grow 
which—supposing we did not wish to import maize—would require 
two million acres more tillage. 

The 2,000“million eggs we now get from abroad, in a more or less 
advanced stage of maturity, represent the production of 16 million 
hens (assuming each hen to lay the reasonable average of 120 eggs 
per annum); and their food requirements (%lb. of grain, or the 
equivalent, per hen per day), could be got under ordinary methods 
from half a million acres. 

We now come to that costly article of our national diet, our beef 
and mutton. In 1899, 500,000 live cattle and 600,000 live sheep, 
besides 4 million cwts. of fresh and frozen beef, 314 million cwts. of 
mutton, and 1 million cwts: of preserved meats, were imported to eke 
out our excessive and unwholesome demand for flesh food. Reckon- 
_ing the weight of a dressed bullock at 67olbs. and of a sheep at 56lbs., 
these quantities represent approximately 750,000 cattle and 7%. 
million sheep—in all, say 21% million cattle units. But as we have 
already made provision for from four to six million cattle more than 
we at present have, there will be no need to reclaim more pasture 
land on their account. 

Finally, there are the fruit and vegetables, to grow which on our 
own soil requires but the application of twentieth century methods 
to our existing orchards and gardens. Kropotkin has shown the 
astounding results already being obtained under glass; but even 
without recourse to this a yield of £150 to £200 per acre can be, and 
over a small area is being, obtained. 
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To sum up, then, we see that to grow the whole of the cereals, 
dairy produce, beef and mutton, and a good portion of the fruits that 
we now purchase from abroad, it is only necessary to bring our agri- 
cultural methods up to those of the Belgians or Danes, to resume the 
cultivation of the land that has dropped out within the last 25 years, 
and to break tip a further six or seven million acres of our permanent 
pasture. We should then have 32 million acres under tillage and 16 

- million acres pasture, instead of 20 and 28 respectively; but even 
this proportion would not put us on a par with Belgium, Denmark, 
France, or Germany. By the use of irrigation wherever possible, and 
of liberal manuring, the carrying capacity of the remaining pasture 
could in a short time be so materially improved as to approximate to 
the condition of things in Guernsey, where for every 100 acres of 
pasture there are, not as with us 61, but 169 cattle units! 

This is all very nice on paper, it may be said; but granting that 
all this produce could be grown on our own soil, wky should we be so 
anxious to grow it ourselves? And if it can be grown at a profit, 
why has it not been done? 

The first question seems hardly to require an answer, so self- 
evident is the superiority of a country life and open-air employment 
to life in the finest of cities, work in the best regulated factory. Can 
the physique of our town-bred lads and lasses compare for a moment 
with that of their country cousins? Can three successive genera- 
tions survive a town life at all? Can the ranks of the huge majority 
in our towns be adequately replenished from the minority in the 
country? Surely history and common-sense alike point to the fact 
that the only lasting wealth of a country lies in the cultivation of 
her own fields, and that to neglect agriculture is to neglect the 
source not only of wealth, but of national and economic, moral and 
physical health. 

The second point, that of cost, is an important one. If it is con- 
trary to Nature’s laws that the greater part of a nation should be 
crowded in huge cities instead of being distributed over the country- 
side, we may be quite sure, taking a broad view of the matter, that 
it is also inexpedient, z.e. it will not pay in the long run, to do so. 
But even looking at it from the hard £ s. d. point of view of the 
present, very little thought will convince any earnest enquirer that 
it would pay us here and now to grow our own food if—yes, of 
course, there is an “if,” or it would have been done long ago—if we 
could secure to the cultivator of the soil his right to his own improve- 
ments. That is the size gud non, and exactly as this condition is 
fulfilled in any given country, do we find, ceteris paribus, the develop- 
ment of agriculture advanced or retarded. Denmark has attained her 
agricultural prosperity, not through protective tariffs, but through land 
law reforms. At the end of the eighteenth century the Danish 
peasantry were serfs, and her land in the possession of the landlord 
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class, just as ours is to-day. Agriculture was in a very low stage of 
development. But sixty years of progressive legislation changed all 
that. Landlordism has been brought to book, and instead of one man 
owning the land and another working it, each man owns the land 
he tills. 

In Jersey, too, we can trace the same cause. “ More than one-half 
“of the territory is owned by those who themselves till the soil ; 
“there is no landlord to watch the crops and to raise the rent before 
“the former has ripened the fruit of his improvements; there is 
“nobody to charge so much for each cartload of seaweeds or sand 
“taken to the fields; every one takes the amount he likes, provided 
“he cuts the weeds at a certain season of the year, and digs out the 
“sand at a distance of sixty yards from the high-water mark. Con- 
“veyances of land are simply acknowledged by both parties on oath, 
“and cost nearly nothing.” 

It is frequently said that the decadence in British agriculture is 
due to the fall in prices.. Taking down a year-book, such apologists 
for the landlord will point out that since 1874 the average price of 
wheat has fallen from 6s. 10d. to 3s. 4d. a bushel ; barley from 
4s. 11d. to 3s. But have not other countries shared this fall, and has 
their land therefore gone out of cultivation? Have not oats likewise 
dropped from 3s. 7d. to 2s. 1d? And yet we grow as much oats 
to-day as we did in the seventies. The rise in agricultural labourers’ 

, wages will next be offered you. But what about the increase in 
labour-saving inventions, which always accompanies such a rise? 
Others will tell you that it is the railway rates that are oppressing 
the English farmer, foreign produce being actually accorded cheaper 
rates than English. There is, of course, some justification in all 
these complaints, but more potent for evil than any of them is the 
fundamental insecurity of capital sunk in other men’s land. Low 
prices, high rents, dear labour, unfair railway rates, are all as nothing 
to this basic grievance. ‘ A sufficiency of capital invested in the land 
would have, and in numerous instances has, overcome any or all of 
those factors. From the lack of it, the land has gone back to pasture, 
the farmer has given place to the grazier, the labourers have been 
packed off to the factories, while the landlord continues to have his 
rent sent to him to spend in London or Paris, and the nation goes on 
its way—towards moral, social, and physical degeneration. The 
picture is not a pleasant one, but it is well that we should see it as 
it is, not as we would like to imagine it. The first step towards a 
better state is to realise the badness of the existing one. Let the 
nation once grasp, not only the possibilities of agriculture, but the 
impossibilities of towns, and it will not rest till it has restored the land 
of England to the plough and to the people. 
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forces, which resounded throughout the peninsula after the 
disaster of 1898, is ever to find response, it will not be through con- 
stitutional means. Spain is to-day torn asunder by interests so 
discordant that the hope of ever raising her to prosperity by united 
action is extremely remote. The aspirations of the large, but helpless, 
majority undoubtedly tend to one end, against which more powerful 
minorities are constantly operating. The chaos of conflicting legiti- 
mate interests is further increased by certain leading politicians whose 
patriotism is overbalanced by their eagerness for power. Apparently 
the life-object of the foremost men is to be, or to have been, Prime 
Minister. The late General Martinez Campos once became Prime 
Minister on the hopeless programme of Cuban autonomy, but later on 
declined the high office, with its responsibilities, when his country’s 
position was critical. General Polavieja, the champion of the clericals, 
who lately formed a dual government with Francisco Silvela, has dis- 
appeared from public view; General Azcárraga, who last year led his 
party to office, is now satisfied with retirement; and the once Prime 
Minister Silvela contentedly played into the hands of the veteran 
politician’ Sagasta, the chief of the present Government, whose reluc- 
tance to resign office in 1898 cost the country the loss of her colonies. 
The claims of the several divergent parties have, at least, a more 
laudable basis than the aims of personal ambition. The great 
problems impossible of solution or harmony by any Government yet 
established in Spain are the Catalunian claims, a satisfactory system of 
taxation, clerical preponderance, Carlist pretensions, home industry and 
army and navy reform. ‘ 
In Barcelona, the capital of Catalunia, there are two political 
factions, the Separatists and the Autonomists. Formerly the Separa- 
tists were in the majority; but in view of the utter impracticability of 
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their scheme many of them have gone over to the more moderate 
Autonomists. 

Last October I was in Barcelona the guest, for a few days, of the 
ex-president of the Catalunian Trades Deputation to the Government. 
I learnt from him that the Catalunian Autonomists simply claimed 
absolutely independent administrative and fiscal powers. The party, 
he assured me, had no political programme beyond the preservation 
of these privileges. When I discussed the Catalunian question in 
Madrid the other day with a high personage in political circles, his 
explanation was as follows: 


If Catalunia’s claim had never gone beyond autonomy, all Spain 
would have admitted it, because Catalunia rightly complains of the 
dilatoriness of our system of administrative concentration in Madrid 
and the injustice of her industry being heavily taxed to counter- 
balance the shortcomings or poverty of other provinces. But we can- 
not grant what we now know would be the first step towards disinte- 
gration of the nation. The Autonomists of to-day would become 
Separatists on the morrow of their victory. But the Catalunians fail 
sufficiently to appreciate the fact that separation would bring material 
ruin upon themselves. Catalunian manufactures find a free market 
all over Spain. The trade of that district is protected by duties im- 
posed on foreign competing products. If Catalunia ever ceased to 
be an integral part of the kingdom we could utterly ruin her trade by 
prohibitory tariffs, and in a year’s time she would clamour to rejoin us. 


In Valencia there is a constant agitation in favour of an administra- 
tive division of Spain into Cantons, each having its own local laws, 
much on the United States’ model. Indeed General Polavieja only 
came into power in 1899, in coalition with Silvela, by virtually promising 
this form of government; and the Valencianos, relying on his assur- 
ances, started by issuing their cantonal postage stamps, some of which 
I have before me at this moment. 

Then there are many causes of general discontent. Just now there 
is a powerful agitation all over the country against.an obnoxious tax 
known as Consumos, levied on all food (except bread) entering the 
towns. This tax produces for the Treasury ninety millions of pesetas 
(say 42,600,000) and for the Municipalities a further seventy millions 
of pesetas (say £2,000,000). The Treasury portion is fixed, whilst 
the Municipal rating varies, so that some towns pay in the total.more 
or less than others. For instance, wine: taken into Barcelona pays 
433 per cent., and the same article taken into Madrid pays over 200 per 
cent., on the original cost. The tax, moreover, is extremely unpopular 
inform. Suppose a townswoman went to a market outside the town 
to make her purchases and brought in her basket fowls, fish, meat 
and vegetables for the day’s consumption; all these things would be 
roughly overhauled, examined and taxed. The mode of levying. this 
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tax has, within the last few years, led to open riot and bloodshed 
Meetings are just now being held in every province to protest agains 
the impost and demand its abolition. So strong is the movement, tha 
it is expected the Government will propose to extinguish the ta 
gradually at the rate of ten per cent. per annum. Of course, nothing 
short of total*abolition will satisfy the people, to whom the system o. 
collection is far more repugnant than the sum‘ imposed ; but the 
Government is at its wits end to know how to raise the equivalen 
revenue elsewhere. 

Although Spain has recovered more rapidly than many anticipatec 
from the shock of 1898, there is no doubt that she is suffering con 
siderably, both politically and commercially, from the loss of he: 
colonies. The export trade of Barcelona alone is calculated to have 
fallen off by about £3,000,000 per annum, whilst the constant remit 
tances of money made by colonial traders.for investment in the penin 
sula, which in the aggregate were considerable, have all ceased. I 
is true the colonies contributed nothing to the home Treasury, but, ol 
the contrary, were a source of expense. Yet there was a great advan 
tage in possessing the colonies as places of refuge for all the discon 
tented politicians and hangers-on of the Government, and as outlet: 
for the surplus military and naval forces and ecclesiastics, most o: 
whom have returned to the Peninsula to the great embarrassment o. 
the Government. There is a large number of general and other mili 
tary officers without employment simply wasting public money, anc 
no War Minister dares to place them definitely on the retired list. A: 
to the naval officers, it is well known that about three-fourths of then 
might well be dispensed with. The existing remnant of Spain’s navy 
would be useless against any maritime power, and ás she cannot create 
an efficient’ fleet, why have one at all? A few cruisers and a smal 
State service of despatch boats would suffice for communication witl 
and transport to the home ports, the Canaries, Morocco and the Wes 

` African possessions; but no Government has the courage to propose 
what is freely spoken of sotto voce, namely the suppression of tha 
‘ skeleton navy which is’only maintained to satisfy national pride. 

There is far more wealth in Spain than foreigners generally suppose 
and one is naturally led to enquire why the Government, knowing this 
does not establish a system of taxation which would fall, more or les: 
pro rata, on that wealth. In theory it is so, and the richest classe: 

generally pay their share without much demur; but from the smal 
property-owner, the middle-class trader and the well-to-do shopkeepe: 
downwards, who form the immense majority, there is deliberate frauc 
and a persistent endeavour to evade taxation by false returns anc 
fictitious claims for rebate ; and this causes much delay and the neces. 
sity of employing large staffs of officials, in different capacities, for the 
examination of the claims and the final enforcement of payment 
Naturally, if ten per cent. of the tax payers loyally pay their quota anc 


ninety per cent. try to pay as little as possible, it would be grossly 
unfair to raise the rate of taxation, which would operate exorbitantly 
against the honest ten per cent. The same may be said of the 
Customs revenue, which would yield far more but for the evasion of 
duty, aided by the officials always seeking to enrich themselves at the 
expense of the State. In short, the honest few pay heavily for the 
dishonesty of the many; and if this fact could be reversed the rate of 
taxation in Spain would cover all her needs; but before this could 
come to pass the character of the people would have to change. The 
guiding principle of the Spaniard, individually and collectively, seems 
to be “each one for himself” ; the welfare of the community is no one’s 
concern. At least the inculcation of a more intelligent conception of 
the duty of the citizen, through the channel of secular education, is the 
adopted theme of the politicians who most ardently combat clerical 
preponderance. 

Priestly influence continues to undermine all attempts at social 
progress. ‘It has no connection whatsoever with religion, pure and 
simple ; it is a vast political organisation, much stronger than any other 
in the country. It imposes itself upon all classes of society from the 
palace to the cottage. It terrifies alike great ladies and peasant women, 
who in turn exercise their sway over the acts, if not over the minds, 
of the men. It imbues a sentiment of horror for everything which 
signifies enlightenment, and “ Liberalism” is frequently, to this day, 
openly denounced from the pulpits throughout the realm, as a per- 
nicious, soul-wrecking innovation. Under the guise of religious 
teaching, thousands of semi-political catechisms have been printed 
and distributed amongst the ignorant. I see some questions and 
answers run thus :— 


What is Liberalism ? 

A dangerous organisation. 

What is a Liberal ? 

One abandoned by God. ! 

Is it asin to be a Liberal ? 

It is not only a sin to be a Liberal, but to call yourself one. 


Oo 


POPOP 


Recently a priest was heard te exclaim in public, “ Would to God 
“the people knew not how to read or write!” ; and these catechisms 
are intended for the benefit of those upon whom the calamity of a little 
knowledge has fallen. i 

Governments, Liberal and Conservative, rising and falling in suc- 
cession, are quite powerless to satisfy the aspirations of the people or 
secure their emancipation from the thraldom of sacerdotalism. 
Whence comes this deadlock and wherein lies the secret of insuperable 
difficulty ? 

There are many drastic measures in the mind’s eye of the would-be 
reformer, viz. (1) The expulsion from the country of all monastic 
orders and the extinction of the regular clergy living in any form of 
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community ; (2) The removal of the clergy from public offices, educa- 
tional and otherwise; (3) The establishment of compulsory secular 
education in every town; (4) The prohibition of street religious pro- 
cessions, called judiZeos, which excite the fanaticism of the masses. 
But there are so many wheels within wheels that the scheme could not 
be carried out by constitutional means. When the clericals are hard 
pressed, or threatened by Parliamentary measures, they appeal to 
Rome, where the curia holds the key which opens or anus the door of 
Carlism. 

Except the Basque peasantry, not one in a million PE believes 
in the coming advent to the throne of Don Carlos or his heir Don 
Jaime. Don Carlos himself, a man of singular discernment, may 
secretly hope for, but cannot expect to enjoy, more than the passing 
fame of being a Pretender to the throne of Castile. Carlism is simply 
an instrument in the hands of Rome, wielded through the Spanish 
hierarchy : thus when the status and privileges of this class are menaced 
by the Spanish Government one hears of Carlist risings near the 
Pyrenees; when the proposed radical measures are withdrawn the 
Carlist bogey is locked up again.. 

Talking the other day with a politician of high rank, who in 1898 
refused the Governor-Generalship of Cuba because he objected to 
haul down the Spanish flag in Havana, I expressed my astonishment 
that the Queen Regent and her Ministry could not foresee the folly of 
crossing swords with the United States. His reply was very 
categorical. Patriotism, he said, did not influence anyone in a position 
to decide between peace and war. The Queen’s first thought was the 
safety of her family and dynasty; Sagasta feared he might lose his 
office and popularity; and the generals could only express their 
willingness to support any resolution of the Government, without dis- 
cussing its probable issue, for fear of being accused of cowardice. 
Then there were others who very clearly foresaw the chance of pro- 
motion, if they came out of the fray alive, whatever the result of the 
war might be. The populace, supported by the clergy, clamoured 
for war, whilst Don Carlos issued a manifesto threatening to raise 
his standard if Cuba were yielded to America. If the Queen had 
opposed these collective forces her throne would have been swept 
away, and when the safety of her dynasty and that of her adopted 
country hung in opposite scales, she did not hesitate on which side 
to throw her influence. But, he added, after all, the loss of our 
colonies is entirely due to an unforeseen event—the moral support 
given by England to America ;—and the present generation can never 
forget England’s unfriendly intervention. 

Notwithstanding all the outcry about regeneration of the country 
and the many panaceas put forward immediately after the war by 
every leading politician, the Government of Spain has lapsed into the 
old grooves, namely, a Silvela ministry (successors of Canovas del 
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Castillo) alternating with a Sagasta cabinet in office. General dis- 
content prevails throughout the realm, and to support the: present 
dynasty, becoming daily more unpopular, a considerable amount of 
intrigue, bribery and wire-pulling at the elections has to be resorted 
to; for.everybody knows that were it possible for the true will of the 
people to find representation in the Cortes through the*medium of a 
general election of deputies, the inevitable result would be the pro- 
clamation of a Republic. A large Republican party exists, but there 
is want of union. ` The Republicans are divided into more groups than 
our Liberal party in England, from the respectable section headed by 
Senor Pi y Margall,* the staunch advocate of popular education, down 
to the men of violent action and Communist principles. Since the | 
Bourbon restoration (in 1875) the Republicans have merely served as 
a check upon the encroachments of the clerical party, and only as the 
natural sequence of a grave crisis could the Pi y Margall group ever 
find themselves in power. Such a crisis, however, might happen any 
day in the demise of the King—for the general impression is that 
his Majesty will not live long enough to leave legitimate issue. In 
that case the Bourbon dynasty would undoubtedly fall, and be super- 
seded by a more popular form of government; for certainly the 
Princess of Asturias’ last threadbare chance of succession, under any 
circumstances, was irretrievably lost last winter when she married the 
son of Count Caserta of Naples. 

But a still more important movement is-at this moment being con- 
templated by a brand new party, which has never before come to ‘the 
front. The principal promoters of the scheme are a general whose 
name was on everyone’s lips in America just before the war, a 
prominent deputy indirectly concerned in the Dupuy de Lôme incident 
at Washington, and a general of division who, until a year ago, enjoyed 
the favour and confidence of the Queen Regent. With one of these 
I have been on intimate terms of friendship for many years. Their 
programme is a military pronunciamento and a seizure of the Govern- 
ment, with the support of the Army. As one of them remarked to 
me the other day, every step on the road.to freedom and progress in 
Spain has been gained by violence. The most famous Spanish states- ' 
men of the nineteenth century have either led or joined in conspiracies 
against the régime existing in their day. The present King owes his 
position to the coup d'état of the late Marshal Martinez Campos. The 
justification for the intended movement is very clear. The will of the 
people, the expression of which is, and ever will be, distorted at the 
elections, is in favour of a Republic, not on the model of that which 
followed the deposition of Queen Isabella in 1868, but a Republic 

, backed by a standing army which shall guarantee liberty and suppress 
libertinage. The coming reformers have carefully gauged the forces 
which will be arrayed against them. They will have to contend with 
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Rome, the Carlists, the clerical party and the adherents of the dynasty, 
with its dependent Conservative and Liberal parties. But they are de- 
termined to decide, once for all, by the use or demonstration of force, 
without bloodshed if possible, whether Spain shall, in future, be ruled 
by the voice of the majority, or continue to be the battlefield of 
irreconcilable tival factions. It is a historical fact that there never was 
a happy, contented nation existing under a Bourbon monarchy; and 
the revolution would give hope, at least, to fatalists who regard the 
present régime with positive despair. In Spain mutual distrust, 
intrigue and calumny of one’s political foes combine to render a 
rapprochement between parties, by peaceful endeavour, an absolute 
impossibility. Let us come to facts. 

The creation of monopolies (tobacco, cigars, wax matches, etc., etc.) 
is due to the want of confidence on the part of the Government of the 
day in the loyalty of the taxpayers, the Treasury feeling more ‘secure 
in receiving a lump sum down from a corporation or syndicate than in 
collecting the tax piecemeal through the ordinary channels. The 
other day I went with a Senator to look over his beet-sugar works á 
few miles out in the country. Discussing the sugar duty question, I 
enquired why he did not, as a Senator, propose to establish a scale of 
duty according to the class of the product, instead of having a hard 
and fast uniform rate, seeing that this reform would stimulate a new 
industry by the use of what is now wasted raw material. Smiling at 
my suggestion, he at once replied that the Government fears that the 
manufacturers would defraud the State by declaring the bulk of their 
first-class sugar ‘on the lower scale. If a Government inspector camé 
he would be looking fora bribe. Moreover, a Senator who is at the 
same time a sugar manufacturer could not successfully propose the 
reform, because he would be twitted with being an interested party, and 
any other Senator would refuse to raise the question on the ground that 
sugar duties did not concern him. 

The man who holds or seeks to hold a ioe, position under any 
constitutional monarchy in this country must be prepared for calumny. 
It is the very life of a score of newspapers, such as La Patria, El Pais, 
El Evangelio, etc., which launch the vilest accusations against all in 
office. Quite half the time at the Parliamentary sittings ‘is taken up 
with personal explanations and the making and refutation of charges 
of dishonesty. Last month I witnessed a remarkable scene in the 
Chamber of Deputies. It appears that about two years ago a certain 
Juan Urquia returned to the Peninsula after having held a small 
Government employment, first in Cuba and lately in Manila. At the 
time the entire nation was incensed against all the civil, military and 
naval officials who had been abroad, openly accusing them of bribery, 
cowardice and all the evil doings that a disappointed people could 
imagine. Juan Urquia arrived in Madrid just at the time the public 
were predisposed to believe anything detrimental to the Sagasta 


Government. Under the pseudonym of “ Captain Truth,” Juan Urquia 
started publishing a series of revelations in which he openly charged 
certain persons whom he named with the grossest acts of treason, 
cowardice, robbery and venality. At length he was arrested 
pending enquiry, but being strongly backed up by public 
sympathy and loud protests against the truth being stifléd by Govern- 
ment order, he was soon set free. In response to public clamour a 
-Military Court of Honour was established, befote which, amongst 
others, there appeared a certain General, one of “ Captain Truth’s” 
victims. The General was condemned by the Court, and Juan Urquia’s 
popularity increased in consequence. However, according to one of 
the judges, who personally explained the matter to me, the accused 
General was acquitted of the charges brought against him, but was 
condemned by his Peers because he declined to challenge his accuser 
to fight. Others had already taken up their own cause against Juan 
Urquia and unsuccessfully fought duels with him. At the last general 
elections Juan Urquia was returned to Parliament as the champion of 
truth and the boldest denouncer of official corruption. Then, having 
started the newspaper La Pátria, he continued his slanderous cam- 
paign against anybody in office. The notorious obstructionist Romero 
Robledo, Member for Malaga, in his general criticism of the Govern- 
ment policy, made indirect allusion to Juan Urquia’s public impeach- 
ment of Senor Moret, the President of the Chamber. The precise 
allegation was that Senor Moret had accepted a bribe of “$25,000 
“from Bilbao, two millions of pesetas for one waterfall concession, 
“ $30,000 for another, 80,000 pesetas for another negotiation, $90,000 
“ for an appointment, a deal more for a colony and a still larger sum for | 
“railway concessions.” The matter having thus been brought, ina . 
formal manner, before Parliament by Romero Robledo, Moret made a 
speech, giving the lie direct to Juan Urquia, who, in tones of abject 
humility, had to confess to the falsity of all he had said or written 
against the President and ex-Minister Moret. Amidst a scene of 
great confusion and cries of indignation the Chamber resolved that the 
case of Deputy Urquia should be formally dealt with in secret session. 
In a few hours the newsboys rushed along the streets of the capital 
with bundles of “ special editions ” under their arms, announcing to the 
astonished Madrilenos the “ Defeat of Captain Truth.” 

Political unity is quite impossible when the different parties are 
striving to arrive at different goals. In Spain the common good of the 
nation is quite a secondary consideration. The objective points of the 
Clericals, the Cantonalists or Regionalists and the Republicans are so 
wide apart that Spain needs the stern rule of a strong man—a sort 
of Porfirio Diaz—who would not hesitate to sacrifice a few for the 
good of the many, to enforce, zolens volens, unity of action, at least. 
If the right man exists in Spain at all, I have good reason to believe 
he will be found in the new revolutionary trio to whom I have alluded. 
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Let us hope, for Spain’s sake, that when the time comes, he will not 
meet with the same fate as his illustrious predecessor Juan Prim. 

Spain has made such great strides on the path of individual liberty 
during the past century that it is more fair to compare her present 
condition with that of a century ago than to estimate it by the English 
standard of s6cial and political advancement; for the Spaniards only 
awoke to a just appreciation of their rights as a people generations 
after ours were well established. No nation in the world has attained 
its freedom without violence and bloodshed. After all, Spain is only 
at the stage which we have passed through. We have had our civil 
wars of emancipation and—as late as the Georgian era—our period of 
political corruption, ,sales of offices, sales of election votes and appoint- 
ments of Court favourites to sinecures, and our misconception of 
colonials’ rights, with the consequent territorial loss to ourselves. 

Progress is born of discontent, for it is clear that if we were fully 
satisfied with the present, there would be no incentive to seek 
improvement in the future. 

JOHN FOREMAN. 


WHERE TO GET MEN. 
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HE present'vigorous agitation for the enforcement of the Militia 
ballot shows clearly that men’s minds have become impressed 
with the necessity of increasing the supply of numbers for our armed 
forces. There is, however, one aspect of the question which appears to 
have been unnoticed, viz., that if we ‘could only obtain as effective 
soldiers all those who are anxious to enlist in the Regular Army we 
should have more than we require. The facts in this matter are so 
serious, and the mere application of the constitutional principle of com- 
pulsory home service, now annually suspended by Act of Parliament, 
would by itself so little remedy the national danger disclosed by them, 
that it is well that whilst the public mind is occupied by the subject 
_ the whole situation should be realised, and that at least some steps 
should be taken to apply the proper remedies. 

At first sight the latest report of the Inspector-General of recruiting 
may seem to be at least in one respect encouraging ; for whereas in 
1896 forty-two per cent. of the men who offered themselves were re- 
jected by the doctors as unfit for soldiering, in 1900 only twenty-eight 
per cent. were so rejected. But it will be seen that the difference in 
no way indicates an improvement in the physical stamina of the popula- 
tion, for the Inspector-General himself points out that the difference 
is due-to two causes, one temporary—the improvement in the type of 
recruits offering because of the war, the other merely a matter of ad- 
ministrative regulation—the officers having been told to be careful not 
to bring up men to the doctors who were not likely to pass. On the 
whole, therefore, it will, I believe, be a moderate estimate to take about 
thirty-five per cent. as the ordinary figure of the doctor’s rejections in 
quiet times, and to add to these at least ten per cent. more for those 
who are not brought up before the doctors, though willing to enlist 
if they had been fit to become soldiers. What is far more serious 
and far more indicative of the nature of.the whole trouble is 
that there is another large percentage to be added for those who are 
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rejected from the Army in the course of their first two years of service, 
after having never done any effective duty at all and never having 
become in any sense whatever an addition to the fighting force of the 
Army. These men, shortly after they have joined and as soon as they 
are tested by the most moderate marching or other physical work, go 
into hospital. * Many of them only pass out of hospital for short periods 
and return to it again; and, after having in many ways been a heavy 
cost to the country, are finally discharged as never likely to make 
efficient soldiers. Incidentally it may be observed that most of these 
men ought never to have been enlisted. The loss of money entailed 
by these improper enlistments has been exceptionally heavy during the 
years of the war, because so very many of the more experienced medical 
officers for recruiting are out of the country, and their places have been 
taken by men quite new to the work. Clearly it is a very difficult 
thing to stop this particular form of: waste, because if fault be found 
with the mistakes of the medical officers they become nervous as to 
passing any, and the recruiting is unduly checked. It would certainiy 
be an economical system for the country to have a highly-trained, well- 
paid and specialised body of recruiting medical officers who would 
detect at once many of the defects which become apparent later. 
Moreover some adequate inducement should be held out to make a 
more thorough inspection than the present system admits of. From 
the larger point of view which I am considering in this paper it makes 
little difference whether the numbers rejected by the doctors are pro- 
portionately increased, or whether their too easy admission increases 
the number of those who after actual trial have broken down in health 
or have been found unfit to make efficient soldiers. 

In any case it is a far too moderate estimate to say that another 
fifteen per cent. must be added for those who for one cause or another 
disappear as unfit for soldiering by the end of their first two years of 
service. If now we add up these various percentages we shall find that 
taking into account those whom the officers do not think it worth while 
to bring before the doctors, those whom the doctors reject and those 
who are rejected after trial in the Army, sixty per cent. are rejected, 
and that, to put it in its simplest terms, out of every five men who are 
willing to enlist only two are fit to become effective soldiers. This isa 
statement which, startling as it is, may be roughly verified by a large 
number of residents in London. Every day of the year a great crowd 
collects in the neighbourhood of St. James’s Palace to see the guard 
mount. I would ask anyone with an eye to see to judge for himself 
how many of that crowd look even at a first glance like men fit to 
endure the hardships of campaigning. How many of them would a 
sensible sergeant think it worth his while to bring before an 
officer if they were willing to go? But it will be said that this is a mere 
crowd of town loafers and does not fairly represent the recruiting of 
the country. To that I reply that the rapid movement which has been 
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going on from the country districts makes out recruiting year by year 
in the towns bear a larger proportion to the recruiting. in the country. 
The town population is moreover a much more volatile one, more easily 
moved, that is, to take up a new career, more liable to sudden changes 
of circumstances such as tend to enlistment. Nor has the whole 
change that has taken place during the last seventy year$ in the general 
circumstances of the kingdom consisted merely in the movement of the 
population into the towns. The vast increase in the facilities of com- 
munication and in the organisation of the distribution of commodities 
has tended to make the products of country life follow the population 
into the towns.. Some of this change has almost more seriously ' 
affected the physical condition of the rural inhabitants than it has 
that of the residents in towns. This will be at once apparent if 
we take one of the most common causes which tend to unfit men -for 
the rough work of active service. Numbers, sent back from South 
Africa, have been discharged because their digestion and general 
health have broken down in consequence of the failure of their teeth 
to masticate their food properly. Now it is the universal belief 
of the most scientific students of the building up of the human frame 
that primarily the soundness of the teeth depends on the supply to the 
child of the food that is suited to the period of life when teeth are 
forming. In other words the baby or the young child must have its - 
proper supply of milk if the young man by the time that he is of virile 
age is to have his proper complement of sound teeth. That the teeth 
of the men who are of age to enter the Army are in our generation so 
defective as to constitute one of the most serious causes contributing to 
athe want of proportion between those willing to enlist and those who 
ever become effective soldiers is therefore to be attributed, at all-events 
primarily, to the fact that they did not receive the proper nutrition 
during the period of childhood. Now in our time it is much more easy: 
for the parents of a town-bred child to get milk than it is for the’ 
parents of a child in a country village. Many years ago Punch illus- 
trated this most startling feature of modern life by contrasting the 
respective advantages of London and Eastbourne. “In London you 
“can get such nice fresh fish for breakfast. In Eastbourne you have 
“to wait for the London train. On the other hand in Eastbourne you 
“ get your morning papers on your table at breakfast. In London you 
“have to wait till breakfast. is over.” Just as all the fish goes into the 
towns and you can hardly get fish at the seaside—though London has 
no longer the monopoly it once had—so all the milk disappears from 
the country districts and the great mass of the moderately well-to-do 
working population cannot get milk for their children for love or 
money. It has actually in many districts become one of the greatest 
charities for cow-owners to se/Z locally their skim-milk. ` There is the 
secret of the bad teeth, and it affects the country districts more than 
the towns. 
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Another most common cause of failure is the prevalence of “ flat feet” 
about equally in town and country, due entirely to the ignorance 
of mothers in the care of their infants. On the whole the difficulty of 
meeting this particular evil may illustrate the respective impediments 
which stand in the way in town or country of most improvements. In 
many towns, more especially perhaps among the many aggregations of 
town population which under the general name of “London” have 
grown up within a ten mile radius of Charing Cross, there are such 
vast masses of industrial dwellings, isolated from all other influences, 
that the difficulty is to know who can reach the people with help unless 
it be the educational periodicals which circulate very freely among 
them. The people are generally very eager and willing to learn if 
they can find anyone to teach them. In the country districts it is quite 
otherwise. There are plenty for the most part willing to teach and to 
help. The difficulty lies in the absolute self-confidence characteristic 
of the hopeless ignorance of the women. I remember that a zealous 
County Council sent down to a village, near which I was living at the 
‘time, an excellent instructor in simple cooking and household manage- 
ment. Nothing could have been better, simpler, clearer, more adapted 
to the actual circumstances of the cottages, than the instruction. The 
difficulty was that the only women who attended the classes were the 
ladies of the place. Each of the cottager women was firmly convinced 
that she had nothing tolearn. She had cooked her good man’s dinner, 
providing him with his daily victuals, at, probably, at least twice the 
cost she need have done, all her life, long or short, and she was not 
going to change. I do not pretend therefore that either in town or 
country the task of saving the virility of our population, by saving the 
children from the crushing conditions which the enormous development 
of wealth and population has thrust down on them, and from the 
ignorance of their parents, will be an easy one. What I want to insist 
upon is, that a state of things in which not two out of five of the popula- 
tion below a certain standard of life are fit to bear arms is a national 
danger, which cannot be met by any mere schemes of enlistment, and 
that true patriotism requires that that danger should be recognised. 

I have spoken of two very common causes of failure; but far more 
disastrous in its effects is another cause which presents more difficulty. 
An immense proportion of the stunted, anzemic specimens of humanity 
who never could develop into men fit for any vigorous exercise are 
so because they are the children of children. Again I fully admit that 
for us that sera venus juvenum, which appeared to Tacitus to be 
one of the most manifest causes of the superiority of the vigour of the 
German races, is peculiarly difficult to secure. The hot-pressed life of 
our times, the circumstances which in all classes, but more especially in 
the class that ought to furnish us with soldiers, tend to excitement 
rather than to calm, as compared with the past, all lead to early 
_ marriages or to less happy connections between the sexes. The small 
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accommodation in the houses, the close neighbourhood, the early 
association at Board Schools, the unwillingness of many well-meaning 
mothers to give extra work at home to the girls who return to them 
after school hours, the employment away from home of large numbers 
of both boys and girls in factories, all these and many. similar condi- 
tions of our modern life tend in the direction which from quite ‘other 
causes Tacitus saw to be leading to the destruction of the population of 
Italy. The first condition of cure is that the fact of the evil and its 
tremendous importance shall be recognised, and I am much more 
anxious in this paper to press home the gravity of our present national 
condition than to put forward any nostrums of my own for dealing 
with it; though I propose to suggest certain practical steps before I 
finish. The point that I want to insist upon is that any scheme for 
drawing out of the country a better class of recruits for the regular 
Army or for the Militia tends only to make the class that is sent to the 
front as the representatives of the nation less truly representative of it ; 
that if the great body of the nation itself is decaying in health and 
physical vigour, no increased inducements to enlist, whether in the 
‘form of compulsion or of higher pay or other advantages, can 
adequately compensate the evil. No nation ever yet was in the long 
run great and strong because it was able to put forward for a time a 
small fighting class which was in no sense representative of the actual 
manhood of the people at large. We have heard many complaints 
of late years of the over-prevalence of physical exercises; of the 
extent to which cricket, football and other sports tend to absorb the 
interest of the population’ My complaint is that the interest of the 
population seems every year more and more.to be that of the Romans 
at the amphitheatres. Two small teams on either side are actually 
‘playing, thousands have paid gate-money to look on, while hundreds of . 
thousands will buy the halfpenny papers that graphically describe the 
sport or decide for them the bets that they have made on the result. 
The famous “ Arsenal” football team contains, I believe, no Arsenal 
workmen, certainly hardly any. All that the Arsenal does is to provide 
the funds for a speculation, of which the asset on one side is the gate- 
money of onlookers, and the debit on the other is the high price paid 
` to professional performers. I take this well-known case as representa- 
tive of what is going on everywhere. One of the most wholesome 
features of the South African War has been that the process was 
reversed; that all classes of the-nation, the highest and lowest, were 
not content to play the part of onlookers but eagerly claimed their ' 
share in the toils and anxieties of the war. But it is not enough that 
the heart of the nation should be sound; its limbs also must be in a 
condition to sustain exertion. That cannot be the case: as long as two 
only out of five of those who are willing to enlist are fit to make 
soldiers. What is the need for compulsion, if we have actually more 
men offering than we should require if only the conditions of life were 
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such as are necessary for a healthy nation whether in arms or not? 
We pour pity upon poor Francé because her population does not 
increase, and we say truly that it is vain for her to increase her army if 
the people behind that army is continually dwindling as compared 
with her great neighbour Germany, who is developing by leaps and 
bounds a force behind her armies which will provide for her armed 
power in the future. Of what use is it to us from the mere “armed 
“nation” standpoint, of what good is ıt to us from any health or 
wealth of nations standpoint to add to our census numbers a popula- 
tion of stunted unhealthy beings, that must in their turn with the 
developed peculiarities of their parentage produce by their premature 
marriages, their ignorance of all the duties of fatherhood and maternity, 
and their unwholesome surroundings a yet more degenerate race? 
Of course, as yet, that stern and brutal fact of the two in five does 
not mean that of the whole male population of the kingdom there are 
only two out of five who are fit to bear arms. It is under our system 
exceedingly difficult to say what in this respect the figures do mean. 
Roughly speaking, one would suppose that in the main under a 
voluntary system it would be those most inclined to and fitted for a 
particular career who would embrace it. Lord Haliburton, in a very 
powerful pamphlet, gave strong reasons for thinking that moderate 
additions to pay made very little difference in the numbers of enlist- 
ments, a contention which if accepted would go a long way to prove 
that we get now at least a very large proportion of all those who would 
be likely to choose a military career. On the other hand it is certain 
that the great mass of the artisan class are only enlisted in the 
Engineers, the Army Ordnance Corps, and to some extent in the 
Army Service Corps. Those corps are for the most part very easily 
recruited, the Army Ordnance Corps being at this moment, after three 
years of special pressure, fully three hundred over its establishment. 
The artisan class is on the whole probably the most numerous body of 
men who are fairly exempt from the conditions which make for the 
two to five proportion. But in any case a vast class is afflicted by 
them. It is the class which runs up the enormous numbers of our 
census increase. Moreover, the fact that our height standard of 
enlistment is very much above the average standard of the Continent 
implies that there are in addition to the three in five willing to enlist 
but unfit for soldiering a large body, among whom it is fair to conclude 
that at least the same proportion obtains. 

It may be said that, supposing there is any remedy for such a condi- 
tion of things, it would not meet our immediate needs, because the 
development of a healthy population out of an unhealthy one can only 
be a slow process. It cannot be denied that the descent into 
Avernus is easy, but the return journey is a task that needs more 
than human power. I have no abstract objection to the compulsory 
ballot for the Militia, but certainly it will not promptly meet our most 
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pressing need. The difficulty which has. to be faced in a very short 
time is that during the war three years have elapsed, and that therefore 
practically the whole of that part of the army which was enlisted at 
various dates for three years’ service, and nearly half of that part 
enlisted for seven years’ service, is due to go on the reserve list, while 
the Indian army drafts will at the same time have to he filled up in 
one year for three. The relatively small deficiency in the numbers of 
the Militia is a very secondary danger at least. But it is one thing to 
provide for an immediate emergency, and it is another to have to face 
a perpetually recurring deficit. To tide over a few years is one thing ; 
to use temporary expedients to meet a permanent difficulty is another. 
I am not concerned here with the steps which will have to be taken to 
stop the gap that will for the time being present itself when the war is 
over. I should suppose that, if it can be shown that we have no-need 
of compulsion to get men if fit men were in the country, no one would 
propose to make a permanent revolution in our habits in order to meet 
a merely temporary difficulty. The really permanent crux is that the 
men required to supply the three Army Corps at home and the Army 
abroad, increased as it will be for many years at least by the garrison 
of South Africa, are not at present supplied by recruiting. I maintain 
that that is not due to any want of compulsion, but to the inadequate 
development in health of the youth of the country at large. 

Obviously, if that be so, no shrieking against that most convenient 
whipping-boy the War Office will help us in the least. It is not the 
War Office but the’ nation that must take the question up. The 
enormous development of the nation during the nineteenth century 
has brought us perilously near to that condition of things 


Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 


In a measure my object is achieved if I have succeeded in making 
the importance of that fact from a military point of view clear, at a 
time when the nation is set upon putting its military forces in order. 
Obviously, if I am right; it is the most serious problem of any that can 
confront our Statesmen. Many years ago an officer in high place, 
whose duty it had been for a long time year after year to watch the 
recruiting returns and to examine the causes which influenced them 
with a view to increasing the output, summed up his long research 
by saying to me, “ The fact is the men are not in the country. I 
“believe we have caught the whole number we shall get.” What has 
ever since then occupied my mind has been the question: What does 
the fact, if it be a fact, that “the men are not in the country ” mean; 
and what'does it portend? Here I give the result of my inquiry ; for 
which I have had some special facilities. If the facts be as I say, 
they can only be met by a great national effort, both general and local. 
All the machinery of local government and universal “ education ” 
are aids of the most important kind for applying the will of the 
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nation to the problem; but no machinery is worth anything without 
the force to move it which is applied by a recognition of the gravity 
of the facts and a resolution to amend them. Primarily, in my 
judgment, it is an educational question. We have already a 
compulsory system. We use it to teach the three R’s. Is it quite 
impossible tô apply the term in the old Greek sense? Can 
we not regard education as a Roman did, as the means 
of providing a sound mind in a sound body? One great step 
has been lately taken by the Education Department, by ordering in all 
schools the adoption of Colonel Fox’s most admirable system of 
gymnastics. Even that, however, has its dangers, where it is not 
applied under wise supervision. Among the not infrequent causes 
of rejection from the Army are heart troubles, which the 
doctors usually attribute to the effects of overstrain, chiefly 
in the gymnasium. Moreover, it is obvious that if the causes that I 
have alleged be true, much of the weakness of health of our popula- 
tion must be dealt with at an earlier age than that of the Board School 
children. It is the ignorance of the mothers that has been largely in 
fault. The almost appalling and inconceivable mistakes that they 
make in the food of their children would make a humorous subject for 
much writing, if it were not so pathetic and so fatal Surely ignorance 
is the thing that education is mtended to cure. Do we take any steps 
to apply our education to cure this ignorance? Are the teachers or 
the inspectors of schools selected with any reference to this question? 
To me it seems that under both these aspects, that of the gymnasium 
and of the training of mothers in the knowledge of the right food for 
their children, it is medical inspection that.is required; that is to say, 
that the methods of every school ought to be submitted to the constant 
supervision of special medical experts on these subjects. Of course 
the mothers of the present generation can only be approached with 
great caution by tactful and experienced visitors, but much might be 
done by the circulation of simple pamphlets of plain direction. 
Obviously, organisation is required to insure that suitable food is 
accessible, but that is a comparatively easy matter. Even as regards 
the apparently more hopeless problem of the early marriages, some 
experience that I have had of late years has led me to think that we 
for the most part enormously underrate the extent to which young 
men, and women too, of the class in question do foolish things from 
sheer want of wise advice. It is sometimes startling to find the 
difference that a few plain words, adapted to the humour and tempera- 
ment of men addressed, will produce on their action in matters as to 
which one would have supposed that no caution was necessary. I 
humbly think that “education” should include this, and that a more 
personal relation is needed between teachers and scholars; that 
“education” is a mere misnomer if the thing signified is mere passing 
of standards. Some improvement has been made in this matter of 
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late years ; ‘put between such physical, moral and intellectual training 
as would affect the virility of the rising generation, and that bastard 
thing with which Mr. Lowe, as he then was, cursed the nation, the gap 
is'so wide that it will take us a long time and a great effort to get our. 
educational machinery across it. That the everlasting and all- 
important housing problem here, as always, is a most operative factor 
I need hardly say. I sketch only what others can easily fill in. What 
I want to insist on is, that till we can develop a population out of which 
more than two in five of those who wish to enlist are fit to become 
soldiers, we are in face of a far more deadly peril than any that was 
presented by the most anxious period of the South African War. 
Tt would not, nevertheless, be easy.to exaggerate what that was. 


T MILES. 


THE NATIVE PROBLEM IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
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OW that the war is practically over it is time to turn our 

attention *to the Native Problem, a subject which bristles 

with difficulties. It will take all the Statesmanship which we possess 

to find a solution of the immediate questions raised by it, if we seek a 

solution calculated not only to satisfy the needs of the moment but 

also not further to complicate a problem already sufficiently complex 
and difficult. 

The proportion of natives to Europeans in British South Africa 
is now about six to one; and though the tide of immigration may be 
expected to do something to redress the balance, yet, as the natural 
checks on the growth of the native population, viz, intertribal wars 
and frequent famines, have been removed by the introduction of 
civilised Government, the natives will still continue to be the over- 
whelming majority of the population. How is that numerical majority 
to be dealt with, so that British principles of justice and fair play 
may have free course? How is this to be accomplished without injury 
to the interests of the minority, which preponderates in everything 
except the mere counting of heads? Intellectual, moral and religious 
superiority is all on one side—even when due allowance is made for 
the incidental failures of civilisation—and so is that wealth which is 
infinitely more precious than material riches, the inherited endowment 
of centuries of tradition and experience. The question is essentially 
one between superior and inferior races, and may be put in these 
terms: How is the superior race to treat the inferior justly and fairly, 
without treason to the civilisation of which it is at once the beneficiary 
and the trustee? 

Tam confining myself rigidly in this paper to the practical present 
and the immediate future, and refusing to enter on the flowery fields 
of prophecy. It is enough to know that we are dealing with a race 
which presents magnificent rough material, and which shows no 
tendency to make the “ grand refusal,” as did the red race of America 
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and the black race of Australia, when brought in contact with the 
higher gifts ot civilisation. The two latter are paying the inevitable 
penalty of gradual extinction. This retribution is not only true as a 
matter of fact, but is just also, in spite of the melancholy confession 
which must be made, that civilisation was not always presented to them 
in its most attractive guise. At all events the Bantu yaces of South 
Africa are not going to be so accommodating as to calmly and sullenly 
die out, to make way for the undisturbed possession of the country by 
the white man. There they are, sturdy, rough, barbarous if not 
savage sons of the soil, and there they mean to stay. Uncivilised but 
not averse to civilisation, they present a very different problem to that 
of their fellow-subjects in India, who are largely the product of a 
"civilisation more ancient than our own. - Their day of testing has but 
dawned. ; 

Though their languages have a rich vocabulary and a very com- 
plicated grammar, the Bantu races have no literature and hardly 
any traditions even which go back to the times before the coming of 
the white man. They have a very limited folklore, no national 
minstrelsy, nothing in fact to offer serious difficulty to their complete 
identification with the State into which they have been absorbed. But 
how is this absorption to be managed, so as to conduce to the, 
mutual advantage of the superior and inferior races? It is com- 
paratively easy to answer these questions in general terms, but that 
does not carry us very fat. The real difficulty emerges when we begin 
to translate general terms such as “ justice tempered with firmness ” 
into definite concrete acts of policy. 

The. difficulty is intensified from two quite opposite points of the 
compass. Each act of policy will have to run the gauntlet of hostile 
criticism at the hands of the sentimental school at home, and of the 
Boers in South Africa. Between these two, the position of the men 
on whom the burden is laid of formulating and carrying out a Native 
Policy is no enviable one. Greater trouble may be anticipated from 
the well-intentioned and amiable enthusiasts, who from the depths of 
a study armchair and the deeper depths of a profound ignorance of the 
actualities of the situation take upon themselves the’ championship of 
the natives, than from the Boers themselves, suspicious though the 
latter will be of every development of native policy along the lines of 
British ideals. 

Few things are more depiessing than to hear or to read the criticisms ` 
of some home-staying negrophilists on the past, or their suggestions 
as to the future. Human limitations could not be better illustrated 
than by the failure of able, conscientious and high-minded men to 
take the true measure of things of which they only have a literary. 
knowledge. Their misunderstanding of the very documents which 
they quote, their unconscious distortion of facts, their inability to 
disentangle the casual from the essential, work a twofold mischief, in 
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that their own clearness of judgment is obscured and confused, and 
that the irritation caused by their apparent uncharity towards their 
fellow-countrymen abroad deprives their opinions of all persuasive- 
ness, even when they are in the right. This is most lamentable. 
Intelligent criticism is the very salt of public policy. To get that salt 
with its full savour something more is wanted than intelligence and 
good intentions. Real knowledge at first hand is the vital ingredient. 
Imagine a novelist trying to write a story of South African life who 
only knew the country from books or conversation! The clever 
London critic might praise the “local colour,” but a South African 
would only be repelled or amused by the ludicrous mistakes and mis- 
understandings which would inevitably arise, as soon as the writer 
ventured to depart from the fundamental elements of human nature, 
which are the same everywhere, and tried to give a picture of South 
African life. The result would be about as convincing to the South 
African as “ English as she is wrote” is to the ordinary Englishman. 
Turner himself woùld fail to paint an African landscape from the finest 
photographs and the best and liveliest descriptions. The painting 
would be wanting in atmosphere. And that is just the defect which 
everyone who has first-hand knowledge of South African life detects 
at once in the criticisms and suggestions of the negrophilist school at 
home. The want of true atmosphere distorts the facts, and conse- 
quently both criticism and suggestion are totally out of perspective. 
If the friends of the natives wish to be true friends in fact, as they 
undoubtedly are in desire, they will consider this view of the matter, 
and will drop that hyper-magisterial air which only exasperates 
instead of persuading. Those who intend to prescribe for South 
African maladies, political or social, should come out and devote 
sufficient time to studying the question on the spot. It surely cannot 
be that they are afraid they might come to see things as their fellow- 
countrymen who live there see them. 

It should be more clearly recognised than it is that a mere literary 
knowledge of affairs abroad is a very insecure foundation on which 
to build criticisms or to put forward suggestions. This may be an 
unpalatable conclusion for the brilliant. essayist to come to, but it is the 
sheer if mortifying truth. Two familiar examples may make it clear. 
Our neighbours across the channel are wanting neither in brilliance 
nor industry, and yet not half-a-dozen of their writers can compose a 
single page on English affairs or English life without falling into 
mistakes which to us are grotesque in the extreme. If this be the case 
with men who know all that can be learnt from books on English 
history and English manners, how can our own home-staying writers 
expect to be exempt from mistakes, when they attempt to deal with 
a state of affairs with which they have no more than a second-hand 
knowledge, and that in a region where exhaustive and tested hand- 
books have not yet come into existence? Or take another illustration 
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of the fallibility of armchair philosophy, when the subject matter is 
living human conditions,—conditions which are perverse enough to 
airily follow their own bent, instead of having the politeness to justify 
the conclusions drawn from books about them. We all remember 
the sensation caused by the late Mr. Pearson’s notable book on 
“ National Life and Character,” and some of us thrilled to the “ Yellow ` 
“ peril” depicted in it. But if we had only realised that it was written 
in an Australian study by one who had never lived in China, we should 
have spared our feelings, and joined in the smile of those who really 
. knew the Far East, and not waited for the China-Japanese War to 
demonstrate the weakness of the fundamental assumption of that 
fascinating book. The fact seems to be that the actual state, the 
aspirations, tendencies and wants of human society at any time and 
place lend themselves but poorly to the methods of the collector’s 
cabinet, be he ever so diligent a student of the impaled specimen. 
Actual living contact with actual living conditions is essential to a vital 
presentation or a true interpretation of the facts of the case. Let the 
observer be well furnished with general knowledge, especially of 
history, and then let him study the problem with open mind on the 
spot. So he will not merely carry away the Home reader by that 
charm of style and bold generalisation which often conceal poverty of 
knowledge, but will convince the local public of his competence to 
deliver an opinion on matters of everyday knowledge and of life-and- 
death importance to them. ‘In that case he will get a respectful 
hearing for the most adverse criticism and for the most unpalatable 
suggestions. As it is now, the evident incompetence of many critics 
and advisers only confirms Colonists in their own view of things. It 
is bad to be without criticism and advice. It is still worse to have 
critics and advisers inadequately furnished with a vital knowledge of 
the actualities of the position. And vital knowledge cannot be got 
from books alone. Itis as futile to try to feed the mind with unvitalised 
- knowledge as the body with synthetic food. 

Nothing but sheer want of living knowledge of realities could ex- 
plain the preference which some of our good friends seem to entertain 
for keeping the native as much as possible in his primitive state. 
They seem to conceive it as something idyllic.. Now what are the 
plain facts?. In the first place, look at the position of woman. She 
is a mere chattel, to be bartered to any man, old or young, who is 
willing to give the most cattle for her, and that, too, a man who may 
have acquired several other wives in a similar fashion. She has no 
choice in the matter. Then all the labour falls to the share of the 
woman, while the lord and master basks and grows fat in the sunshine. 
She tills the fields, she builds the hut, she grinds the corn, makes the 
pottery, and carries the water with her baby on her back. Do those 
who think it is so fine a thing for “the native to be allowed to live 
“his own. life in his own way ” realise the life of drudgery, degradation _ 
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and slavery to which they are so ready to consign for ever the native 
women? No one in South Africa advocates the violent or abrupt 
breaking up of the native polity, dependent though it is on this low 
ideal of womanhood ; but we may be pardoned if we welcome economic 
developments which will gradually bring about a change. The 
transition peridt will be attended with all the proverbial difficulties, 
confusions and anomalies incident to such a time, but by degrees the 
day will dawn when the burden of the African woman’s song will no 
longer be “ Women must work and men must laze.” 

The consideration of this point alone ought to put all friends of 
humanity out of conceit with the idea of non-interference with the 
fancied idyll of native life under savage conditions, and there is little 
need to hint at still darker moral conditions. Men can work out for 
themselves the probable results of polygamy in face of the law of 
nature, which divides the human race pretty equally between the two 
sexes, For the same reason the hideous institution of “ circumcision,” 
so-called, and the monstrous superstitions and cruelties of witchcraft 
will not be dwelt upon in this article. But there is one other feature 
of native life which is not taken into account by those who are so 
enamoured of it—at a distance. 

What inducement is there for the individual to put forth his 
energies and to advance in the scale of humanity, when individual 
ownership does not exist? ‘Tribal possession is all very well for 
warrior nomads. But we have made the wars impossible, as well as 
the wandering about in search of fresh lands when the old have been 
exhausted by improvident tillage. Indeed it can hardly be called 
tillage just to tickle the rich parts of the virgin soil and wait for what 
comes. Before any effort to cultivate the land properly can be 
expected, the labourer must feel secure in his improvements. 

There is no desire to interfere prematurely or by force with native 
customs which belonged to the old fighting days, and to which the 
natives are attached by use and wont. We only protest ‘against the 
wish to artificially bolster up the system, as if it were a thing desirable 
in itself, under the altered conditions of the country. The wish to 
perpetuate old customs when they are harmless or merely decorative 
is laudable enough, but it is submitted that the love of survivals ought 
not to be gratified at the expense of human beings. It is one thing to 
preserve the game of a country when in danger of extinction, and 
quite another to treat men and women merely as an interesting part of 
the fauna, which must be left in its native state to please the esthetic 
imagination of gentlemen who love to dream pretty dreams, and will 
never see the sordid reality. The proposed preservation is impossible, 
even if it were desirable, unless we are prepared to withdraw altogether 
from the country, and restore the really essential principle of native 
organisation: “Men are warriors, and women must work for them.” 
We have taken away the proper occupation of men—in native 
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estimation—the woman’s part still remains as before, to be the toiler. 
What is to become of the men? Are they to rot and fester in idleness, 
an idleness which we have enforced? Are they to lie about the kraals 
and to goto seed? Surely we ought to give them some better ideal of 
happiness than a big Beer-drink. Surely we ought to welcome any 
social or economic development which offers them af alternative to 
that debasing idleness to which they are reduced by our prohibition of 
war. I will return to this point later on, but enough has been said to 
_ indicate how purblind is the policy which pleads for native life to be 
left to be lived in its own way, and which deprecates the breaking up of 
` tribal ownership of the land. The first is impossible, since we have 
removed the keystone of native life, the martial occupation of the men ; 
and the second, viz., the encouragement of individual acquisition and 
individual ownership, seems the best and most desirable substitute with 
which to replace it. 

In this connection it may be well to point out some fallacies which 
underlie much of the would-be humanitarian reasoning on the South 
African position. It is assumed, for example, that the natives with 
whom we have to deal are the original possessors of the soil, and that 
they, the rightful owners, have been dispossessed by European inter- 
lopers, who are sometimes described by the pleasant title of “ adven- 
“turers.” The fallacy lies in the ambiguity of the word “ native.” 
This may, and sometimes does, mean the immemorial, autochthonous 
inhabitants of any given country, as, e.g. the Red Indians of North 
America. -But even then, to give the argument founded on this sup- 
posed fact any validity there is needed the further assumption that the 
first occupiers of an extensive country are the owners: for ever of that 
country, including all that is under as well as above ground, without 
taking into consideration such questions as sparsity of inhabitants, 
non-effective occupation or inefficient government. We may leave 
these questions to be thrashed out between the “ humanitarians” and 
the United States of America. For the Bantu tribes, whom we speak 
of as the natives of South Africa, are certainly not the agelong | 
Aborigines of that country. They are newcomers, who have in very 
recent times pushed down from the north, sweeping the veritable 
natives, the Hottentots and Bushmen, before them and practically 

` exterminating these, the real “ original owners.” Whatever title, there- 
fore, the United States of America founds, as against the Red Indian, 
on the absence of population, or of any adequate attempt to develop 
resources that were not put there to lie idle, or of a government which 
could morally or materially claim the allegiance of immigrants, applies 
à fortiori to the position of Europeans in South Africa. They have 
but in turn dispossessed ‘those who had so recently occupied, so far as 
they did occupy, the land of the autochthonous population. The wide 
rolling prairies of the Transvaal and Orange Colony were overrun— 
to a very limited extent—by some Bantu tribes at so late a date as the 
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time of Chaka, ż.e., A.D. 1830. How this can make them the “ original 
“owners” it is difficult to shew. Till that is done, would it not be 
well to cease talking of the natives as poor injured innocents, deprived 
of their rightful inheritance by wicked “ adventurers ” ? 

It would be unkind, perhaps, to carry the question down to bedrock 
and ask what we Aryans are doing in Europe. What right have we to 
be there? Is was not ours from the beginning, nor were we the 
original inhabitants. If we are there by right of conquest, if 
every country in Europe is held by right of conquest, surely this 
anemic wailing over conquest, as if it were wrong in itself, apart from 
all circumstances, is just a trifle inconsistent. In South Africa we have 
conquered conquerors, who had neither the knowledge nor the ability 
to develop a country that cried aloud to unbosom itself of its wealth ; 
and the real question is, How shall the victors do their duty towards the 
vanquished, instead of wasting their strength over qualms as to the 
abstract right or wrong of conquest? Indeed the white occupiers of 
South Africa have a far cleaner record in that respect than the present 

‘occupiers of any country in Europe. The gradual taking over of the 
government of the whole of South Africa has been forced upon us at 
every successive step. There has been no settled policy of conquest. 
Each move forward has been taken with the greatest reluctance. So 
unwilling have our rulers been to increase their burdens, that untold 
misery has resulted from their efforts to shirk the inevitable. Loss to 
their prestige, delusive encouragement to the natives to be offensive, 
chilled ardour amongst the misunderstood and maligned colonists, and 
all the confusion and uncertainty consequent on the absence of a 
settled policy, have cost many thousands of valuable lives. It would 
have been much better if from the first occupation of the Cape there 
had been a settled forward policy, and such there no doubt would have 
been if it had been recognised that the march of civilisation has all the 
force of a natural law, and that it is vain to resist its impetus. To clear 
out of South Africa altogether and leave it to some other civilised 
people to develop its resources would have been an intelligible, if self- 
stultifying policy; but to insist on retaining a hold on it, and yet to 
think to escape the burden of governing its untutored peoples and 
bringing them into line with civilisation, can only be described as 
fatuous to the last degree. The spread of British power from the Cape 
to the Zambesi and the absorption of the various native tribes arose 
from no lust of additional territory, but from the irresistible logic of 
proximity, very dimly realised at each successive stage and very re- 
luctantly responded to. We happened to be the superior and civilised 
race which was brought in contact with an inferior and savage race in 
South Africa, and here as elsewhere the inferior had to yield to the 
superior, whether the superior aimed at or wished for this result or not. 
And thankful the natives are, and more thankful they will be as they 
‘become more conscious and articulate in future generations, that it is 
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into English hands they have fallen, and not into the hands of the 
Boers, who certainly would not have been squeamish, nor into the 
hands of some other European nation, endowed with less power of 
dealing sympathetically with inferior races than we, with all our faults, 
have shewn ‘ourselves to possess. 

In estimating the loss or gain to the natives from the occupation of 
the country by a civilised power we must not lose sight of the fact that 
the loss is mainly to the handful of chiefs, who have been shorn of their 
despotic power, and the gain to the multitude oftheir downtrodden 
tribesmen, who hardly cared to call their lives their own. The chiefs 
have been deprived of their more arbitrary prerogatives, though that is 
© counterbalanced by their being protected from each other, and being 
confirmed in the unassailable possession of their remaining rights. But 
however the profit and loss account may stand between the chiefs and 
civilised government, there can be no question of the ovetwhelming 
gain to the ordinary native. He is no longer the living chattel of his 
chief. He is no longer mere food for assegais. Heis a person. He 
has an individuality of his own. He has rights which the strong arm 
of the law will vindicate. On the grounds of personal security and 
personal comfort he is immeasurably better off on the farm of the rough 
Boer, than living the old precarious life, liable at any time to be 
attacked or to be called on to attack, and exposed to famine from the 
unsettled state of the country. He has sometimes had to put up with 
illtreatment from brutal masters, but such masters, even amongst 
‘Boers, are the exception, not the rule. After making all allowance for 
exhibitions of savagery on the part of some masters, it must be said’in 
no hesitating tones that the lot of the natives is a much happier one 
under European rule than when they were ranging the country at their 
own sweet will. They show this unmistakably by increasing in num- 
bers, wealth and intelligent appreciation of the blessings of civilisation. 

It has been necessary to say this much in vindication of the methods 
and results of civilisation, in face of the doubts and despairs of some 
people at home, who seem to think that they serve their native 
protégés to some good purpose, if only they sneer hard enough at “ our 
“ so-called civilisation.” To do the natives justice, they would disown 
such championship if they knew of it, and they do unconsciously disown 
it in act by manifesting their loyalty and contentment under British 
rule, and eagerly seeking education and adopting civilised ways to so 
large an extent. 

In this connection a word or two must be said about a very strangé 
freak of negrophilist misconception. If you were to listen to some 
writers, you would believe that there was no dividing line between 
' British and Boer policy with regard to the natives. According to these 
persons it is six of one and half a dozen of the other. Inso far as this 
assertion is a mere manifestation of party politics, and arises from a 
desire to obscure the issues of the war, it need not detain us; but when 
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it expresses honest though mistaken conviction, it deserves to be dealt 
with respectfully and candidly. To know the truth of the matter, you 
have only to ask any Boer or any native.* His answers would be 
emphatic enough to convince the most sceptical. If British and Boer 
policy with regard to the native are radically identical, what was the 
meaning of the agitation which preceded the Great Trek of 1836? 
What was the meaning of the Trek itself, and why was the Transvaal 
Republic founded on the express principle of acknowledging no 
equality in Church or State between white and black? The man must 
be exceptionally unacquainted with South Africa and its history during 
the last seventy years, who can seriously maintain such a thesis. How 
comes it, then, that some men of goodwill have committed themselves 
to statements to that effect? The explanation is not far to seek. 
Knowing nothing personally of the country, they mistake the reaction 
of some British Colonists against negrophilist exaggerations for a de- 
liberate adoption ọf the Boer spirit. They read that some British 
Colonists have shewn a harshness towards natives which is commonly 
supposed to be a monopoly of the Boers, and immediately jump to the 
conclusion that there is nothing to choose between them. Now the 
truth is that the wide gulf which separates British from Boer native 
policy is entirely independent of the relations which may subsist 
between particular masters and servants. Assume that as large a pro- 
portion of harsh masters exists amongst British Colonists as amongst 
the Boers. It is not so, but assume it. Still there is room for a 
- difference of attitude towards the native problem of the widest signifi- 
cance. Both British Colonist and Boer agree in regarding the natives 
as an inferior race. Some people do not know how to treat their 
inferiors properly. That incapacity is shared by some British 
Colonists. Up to this point there is practical agreement, but here 
comes in the fundamental difference. The Boer policy is to perpetuate 
that inferiority by withholding both education and the privileges of 
religion. The British policy is to throw open the gates of knowledge 
and to allow the native to enter, for good or for ill. The Boer policy 
must be admitted to be most attractive to unregenerate human nature. 
It is exceedingly convenient to have a race of hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. It is exceedingly convenient to have a patent of 
nobility conferred not by reason of personal or ancestral merit, but for 
the colour of your skin. It is exceedingly convenient to save yourself 
the bother of facing all the difficult questions which arise when inferiors 
begin to discover rights and claims and aspirations under the influence 
of education, by refusing education from the very start. It is the easy 
policy; but the easy policy is not always the right policy, and it is apt 
in the long run to have a demoralising effect on the holders of it. To 
shut up the gates of knowledge against any who desire to enter is 


ea V. Chapter XXXIII. of Mr. E. T. Cook’s “ Rights and Wrongs of the Transvaal 
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perilously near to losing the key altogether. To divorce an aristocracy 
entirely from the idea of character is to fatally weaken the moral sense 
of anation. To make labour servile is to seriously relax the moral and 
physical sinews of the superior race. The British are willing to forego 
the advantages of the easy policy, and to meet the very, real difficulties 
which attend the alternative policy, viz, that of permitting the native 
to widen his horizori by education and the quickening of his spiritual 
instinct. They are faithful to this policy —in spite of occasional un- 
guarded speeches to the contrary from men who are irritated by 
unpractical and ill-informed utterances. They hold doggedly and 
steadily on, and will neither allow the pace to be forced by the taunts 
of their good friends, nor abandon’ their policy to pacify their oppo- 
nents. The upholders of the Boer traditional policy bitterly resent the 
British attitude on this question, and it would not be easy to find a less 
justifiable misconception than that which represents Briton and Boer 
as of one mind on the native question. The Boer would stereotype 
for ever the present position of the native, and would deny him the 
chance of raising himself in the scale of humanity ; the Briton, while he 
recognises quite as clearly. as the Boer the native’s inferiority at the 
present time, would not hold him back, by artificial restraints, from 
proving whether he has a capacity for higher things. There is a deep 
line between these two policies. 

Another mistaken, idea, which has laid hold of the humanitarian 
school, is in connection with what they call “forced labour.” At the 
present time in’ South Africa the labour question isa serious one. The 
‘supply is not equal to the demand, and yet there is a large population 
-of able-bodied natives living in idleness. Men who feel that there is 
something’ wrong somewhere in such a state of things have put forward 
‘various proposals with a view of inducing the idle native to come forth 
and take his share in the development of the country. The proposals 
take the form .of somehow creating a need for money, which can only - 
be acquired by the native in return for the sole marketable commodity 
he possesses, viz., his labour. In setting forth these proposals before a 
‘Colonial public, which knows the speakers and the general position, 
men are not always careful to avoid language which is- misleading to 
readers at a distance. Their immediate-dudience knows them to be 
humane men, imbued with all an Englishman’s hatred of slavery and 
serfdom, and naturally does not need any profession of faith from them 


-on these subjects. The last thing that speaker or audience thinks of is 


the reader in London, who knows neither them nor the subject with 
direct personal knowledge, and who may read it all through a distorting 
haze of preconceived ideas. Speakers would do well not to lay their 
real kindliness open to suspicion by talking as if the one thought in 
their minds was the selfish exploitation of the native, without reference 


' to his own real good.’ And surely the least that we can ask of our 
- friends at home is not to take so unholy a delight in being “ diadoli 
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“ fratrum.” They should remember that the men of whom they speak 
so lightly are not only their own flesh and blood, but are as enlightened, 
humane and well-informed men, and as good Christians as themselves.* 

It is not easy to acquit the writers who apply the term “forced 
“labour” to thg above-mentioned proposals of conscious unfairness. 
They know or should know that, no matter how crude the language 
may be in which the proposals are couched, there is not the. faintest 
idea of introducing into South Africa either of the two characteristics 
of “forced labour,” physical compulsion, or work without wage. The 
utmost that has ever been proposed is that the unemployed native 
should be judiciously taxed, so that, to get the money to pay, he must 
go out and work. But he is to be as free as the wind to sell his labour in 
whatever market he pleases. Neither landlord nor Government can 
force him to work for them. And he earns, at the lowest, a wage which 
would make a European labourer’s mouth water. A kitchen native’s 
wage in Johannesburg was as much as four pounds a month, and the 
rough raw mining native got two pounds ten shillings, with free 
quarters and food in addition in both cases. This is a very odd sort of 
“forced labour.” 

It does not at all follow that because an employer, who needs more 
labourers, speaks with British bluntness entirely from his own point of 
view, he, therefore, has no disinterested thought for the native’s welfare. 
In his hatred of even the appearance of hypocrisy or sentiment in 
connection with practical questions, he often does himself injustice. 
But whether he has such thought or not, it is for the true friends of 
the native to enquire whether the native’s interest may not coincide 
with the interest of the employer, and if they are convinced that it does, 
then to leave all carping aside, and promote the interest of the native, 
even if the employer profits as well. 

Anyone who approaches the subject with an open mind will in- 
fallibly come to the conclusion that the future welfare of the native is 
bound up with his ready acceptance of the yoke of labour. Inno other 
way can he realise his manhood, now that he is cut off from war 
and the chase. In no other way can he establish a claim to a share 
in the new industrial South Africa. In no other way can he cease to be 
a hanger-on of his wives. Through British protection and the cessa- 
tion of native wars he is steadily increasing in numbers, and at the 
same time finds himself cut off from all his ancestral manly occupations. 
In what way is he to find an outlet for his energies, and escape the 
deadly curse of idleness? An unnatural idleness, observe, for the war- 
like exercises of old and the toils of hunting gave a uniquely healthy 

_ employment, and have endowed the native with the superb physique 
which we see to-day. But he would soon deteriorate morally and 
physically in a life of enforced inaction, and for his own sake must be 


* Colonists will rather resent this being saidof them. The truth of it is so obvious 
e that they expect it to be taken for granted. 
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induced to turn his strength into other directions. Can it be altogether 
accidental that just when this need of a fresh channel for native energy 
becomes urgent, the undreamt-of industrial development of the country 
should give the very scope required? Was ever economic demand 
better answered by economic supply? The coincidence of the two is 
at least remarkable, and there is now no reason why ‘the native race 
should degenerate for lack of employment. 

Then if the native is to rise in self-respect, he must learn to work for 
his wives and children. He must no longer let his wives do all the 
labour of :providing food for the family, and must no longer depend on 
the sale of his daughters for his wealth in cattle. It is all very well 
for the warrior to leave the commissariat to the women, and to set a 
bridal price on such useful creatures. But the whole basis of the 
system has been knocked away, since war became a forbidden employ- 
ment, and the continuance of what: properly belonged to a vanished 
past can only result in gradually eating out the manhood of the race. 
The native must be led to see that it is the man’s part to work for his 
family, and that he gains in self-respect by so working for wife 
and child. ` l 

Further, if the native is to take a part in the development of this 
mighty sub-continent, and earn a claim to benefit by its prosperity, he 
must not skulk in his kraal, but come out into the open and bear his 
part of the burden. What moral right will he have to use the impròved 

- means of communication, the roads, the bridges, the railways; to share 
in the benefits. of irrigation, of improved stock, of new methods of 
agriculture; to have access to educational and religious advantages, 
unless he ceases to malinger, and contributes his quota to the general 
good? The sooner the fact is firmly grasped on both sides, that the 
white and the black are necessary to one another in South Africa, that 
neither can do without the other, the better it will be for all.* And the 
sooner that silly talk about “forced labour” is abandoned, the sooner 
shall we be able to discuss, like sensible men, the best and kindliest 
and most effective methods of inducing the native to cement the 
partnership between himself and the white man by rendering the only 
assistance which he is able presently to give, viz, the might of his 
strong right arm,—certainly a man’s share in man’s work of making the 
desert to blossom as the rose. It will not be an easy matter to over- 
come prejudice, and to get the native to forget his inherited notion that 
labour is only fit for women. Let our home friends frankly recognise 


* I may guot from an article in the Natal Mercury: “ However fine the country 
may be made as a place for the white man to live, Nature has made it the aboriginal 
home of millions of a virile black population. These increasing millions cannot be 

z kept in a state of barbarism, as hewers of wood and drawers of water. If they stand * 
still, we shall go back. If we advance, they will follow us. These laws are as 
immutable as the laws which govern the universe, and we shall only heap up trouble 
for the future, if, in dealing with the native question, we touch only the fringe of 
our immediate needs, and forget that we are dealing with a people with whom we 
have to live, if we choose to remain in S. Africa.” 
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that it is for the moral and physical benefit of the native that he should 
be induced to devote the energies that are no longer wanted for war to 
the opening up of the divinely-hidden treasures of the soil and of the 
mine, and they then can fairly advise us as to how we are, in the best and 
wisest way, to persuade the native that the times are changed and that 
he must change with them. They can then act as a wholesome check 
on the more eager spirits, who are inclined to overlook necessary 
limitations, and too hastily to propose drastic changes in the polity of 
so conservative and custom-ridden a folk as the natives of South 
Africa. : 

Some changes there must be, if the native is to be definitely admitted 
within the pale of civilisation, but these changes must be effected 
gradually. The most far-reaching and urgently-needed changes have 
respect to marriage customs. Polygamy and “lobolo” (purchasing 
wives for so many cattle) must be stamped out in time, but they are so 
ingrained in native,habits and ways of thinking that sudden and violent 
changes are inexpedient. With respect to polygamy, the suggestion of 
the Bishop of Mashonaland seems the most practicable yet put forward. 
It is that the tax on the huts of any wives beyond the principal wife 
should be increased, the tax on a second wife’s hut to be doubled, on a 
third wife’s trebled and so on, so as by degrees to break down the 
custom, before it is forbidden altogether by-and-by. To forbid it all 
at once, as the United States of America forbade polygamy in Utah, 
would be harsh in the case of natives. There it was a case of de- 
generate reversion to uncivilised practice that had to be put down by 
legal enactment. But in the case of a people painfully struggling up 
to the civilised standard, time ought to be given to adjust immemorial 
` customs and sentiments to unfamiliar ideas. The abolition of 
“lobolo ” requires still more considerate and tactful dealing. Native 
parents will cling tenaciously to the idea that a family of daughters is a 
legitimate source of wealth. The most prudent way would appear to 
be to fix a date, say ten years hence, after which “lobolo ” contracts 
would no longer be enforcible in the Law Courts. This is the law in 
the Colony of Natal. As education and the influence of Christianity 
make themselves slowly felt, these customs will lose their hold on the 
native mind, and in a generation or two the State may very well step in 
and declare them illegal. 

This seems the proper place to say a word or two on native 
education. 

There will be found a considerable number of experienced people 
who deprecate educating the native, and who allege that a native 
educated is a native spoilt. These ideas are not so entirely unreason- 
able as they may seem to some who have no experience of the country. 
The element of truth in them may be traced to three sources. First, 
the case is very similar to the familiar servant difficulty at home. It is 
true, in both cases, that education weakens or destroys certain 
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characteristics which those who employ servants find agreeable. An 
educated servant expects greater consideration, more .comfortable 
quarters, more free time, but is also capable of rendering more intelli- _ 
gent service, if only his moré independent attitude is understood and 
. Js . 
respected. Both at home and in the Colonies masters and mistresses 
. y . e . 

do not always take kindly to the different treatment which education 
leads a servant to claim. The indictment against education is as 
commonly made and is.about equally justified in both cases. Secondly, 
the “hobbledehoy ” is always more or less unlovely and unpleasant. 
Nature insists on making the transition stage from “the human boy” 
to the responsible and self-respecting man a trying time both for the 
ambiguous object himself and for the spectator. Neither quite knows 
what to make of the callow postulant. It is very much the same with 
the native emerging from the barbarous to the civilised plane. Educa- 
tion brings on the critical time when native and employer are both a 
little uncertain as to the position of things, and therg is bound to be a ° 
certain amount of dissatisfaction.on both sides, and a tendency on the 
part of the master to complain of education as having disturbed an old 
condition of things,-with which he at least was fairly content. 
What the inarticulate native thought of it may ‘have been different. 
Thirdly, part of the charge levelled against education ïs really to be 
laid at the doors of the teachers, or in the last resort'at the door of the 
. State authorities, who, instead of supervising so important an agency, 
have left native education too much to private and uncontrolled 
initiative. For the most part it has been left to the missionaries, and 
they were often better provided with zeal and earnestness than with a 
philosophical appreciation of so very difficult and very delicate a 
problem. They were apt, whether intentionally or not, to foster false 
ideas of equality * between Europeans, ‘the children of centuries of 
civilisation, and natives just emerging out of barbarism, partly from an 
unconscious desire to ingratiate themselves with the people whom they 
longed to benefit, and partly from the influence of a very questionable 

* Writers and speakers bandy about the word “equality,” as if it were a word of 
strictly defined meaning, the real fact being that it is one of the vaguest in the language. 
There are at least four clearly distinguishable connotations attached to the word and 
a great variety of shades in each. 1.=Socfal equality, the tests of which are that we 
can invite each other to meet our friends in our homes, without any thought of con- 
descension or patronage, and that our sons and daughters may freely intermarry 
without the dowagers shaking their heads over mésalliances: This equality is 
beyond the scope of legislation. 2.=Political equality, which is confined to the 
common possession of a vote. There is a convention, very comforting to the souls 
of politicians, that the possession of this vote confers equality, and no one will 
grudge them the consoling illusion, so long as they will not pretend that it means 
more than it does. 3.=Religdzous equality, which consists in common access to 
religious privileges on the fulfilment of the conditions prescribed by the Church or 
the religious bodies. 4.=Equality defore the law, when the law courts are open to 
all alike for the protection of person and property. British, but not Boer, sentiment 
would grant natives this “ equality.” - F 

Some admirable observations on this subject will be found in Crozier’s “ History 
of Intellectual Development,” Vol. III, pp. 133, 134. If men would only clear their 
. minds of cant and their speech of clap-trap, and define the sense in which they are 


using the word “equality,” much needless confusion and talking at cross purposes 
would be avoided. 
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saying which they frequently treated as an axiom, viz., “all men are 
“equal in the sight of God.” The Biblical doctrine is that “ God is no 
“ respecter of persons,” że, that worldly position does not affect the 
Divine estimate of spiritual and moral worth. Hence “ the first may be 
“last and the Jast first.” But this is something very different from the 
bald statement that there is a complete spiritual equality amongst 
men. All men are the objects of a common redemption and should be 
possessed of the gracious knowledge. But spiritual gifts are no more 
equally distributed than natural gifts. No doubt the final award will 
be according to the use made of the varying gifts, but this resides in 
the bosom of the Supreme Judge, and is not known in such a way as to 
form a basis for adjusting earthly relationships. Naturally enough the 
native could not distinguish between the supposed spiritual equality, 
and political and social equality. The masters equally naturally 
resented the assumption of airs of equality on the part of their servants, 
and blamed education as the inspirer of false ideas. 

Still, though hostility towards the education of the native is perfectly 
intelligible, it is not, therefore, the right or the philosophic attitude. 
If education could be entirely prevented it might or might not be ad- 
visable to take that course. But we are saved from the necessity of 
discussing this abstract question by the fact that it is not possible to 
prevent men from getting some smattering of education if they wish for 
it, as some natives do. The Boers, with all their stern restrictive laws, 
were unable to entirely stamp out the desire, or to prevent its gratifica- 
tion. That being so, what is the wisdom of the State in the matter? 
Surely it is to undertake the regulation and control of what it cannot 
prevent. From this it would follow that State Schools should be 
opened for the natives, and’ that, while no compulsion should be 
exercised, provision should be made for the satisfaction of a felt want, 
in the manner safest for the State. Education given by competent 
teachers, under Government control and from Government text-books, 
would cease to have the flavour of stolen fruit, and would at least bring 
no more unsettlement than it has brought at home in social and 
economic conditions. 

As the franchise for natives is not a question of practical politics, 
there is no call to discuss that question here and now, beyond express- 
ing the hope that a vote will not be forced upon the natives before 
they have learnt to understand and value the privilege. The property 
and educational qualifications should be kept far higher than they are 
at home, where no native question exists, and they should be applied 
impartially to white and black alike. The interests of civilisation, 
for generations to come, are bound up with the ascendancy of the 
superior but less numerous race, and should not be allowed to be 
amperilled by an unintelligent blanket vote. Care should be taken to 
avoid the mistake made after the civil war in the United States of 
America. It is now generally recognised that the négroes were not 
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fit to be entrusted ex masse with a vote. We do not wish for a repeti- 

.tion of the state of things in the Southern States, where the whites 
have had in self-defence to resort to all sorts of expedients in order to 
counteract what was done in an unwise fit of generosity.* ~That being 
secured, only those restrictions on civil rights which are absolutely 
necessary for the protection of the native himself and of the community 
at large should be retained. It will not be possible to do without a 
Pass Law, nor can Municipal Regulations with regard to Locations and 
such matters be dispensed with at the present stage, but the native in 
his person and property should receive the ungrudging protection of 
the British Law Courts, and class legislation be restricted to the 
minimum. , 

In conclusion, a word or two must be said on a subject which wants 
delicate handling. The Transvaal Law forbids marriage between 
Europeans and natives, and the general feeling will be that it ought to 
be left unrepealed. The difficulty will be to secure obedience to its 
moral corollary, which would make native women taboo to white men. 

` The evils of miscegenation are far reaching, and it ought to be a point 

of honour with Europeans to preserve their blood unmixed. Thought- 

` ful and impartial writers have pointed out how far the decay of 

Portuguese virility and colonising power is due to their unhappy record. 
in this respect. But how is the low-class European to be made to 

conform to the requirements of the code of honour? Legislation 

cannot: do much. It-has been suggested that Europeans consorting 

with native women should lose their birthright, and be held liable to 

native laws. But far more good is to be looked for from public 

opinion; which should:be stimulated in every possible way to regard 

promiscuity as high treason to the race. It is very remarkable how 

much Boer pride of race has done to wipe out this social crime, which 

was not uncommon amongst their forebears. Since the Boer ambition 

of dominating South Africa became a conscious trend of policy and . 
effort, there has been the most striking growth in pride of race, with a 

corresponding elevation of character in some respects. Patriots must 

see to it, that under the new and altered condition there is no falling 

away throughout South Africa generally. 

There are many other points of the Native Problem which cannot 
be so much as referred to within the limits of an article, but enough, it 
is hoped, has been said to show the importance and the complexity of | 
the subject, to bespeak for those who are charged with the responsible ` 
office of dealing with it the forbearance of their fellow-countrymen,. 
and to deprecate precipitate action as well as hasty criticism. 


J. T. DARRAGH. 
? 


* Booker’s most able and illuminating book, “Up from Slavery,” should be read 
by all who are interested in the coloured race problem. 
+ J 
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S Democracy destined to rank in history as the great illusion of 
the 19th century, the wild invention of the fevered brain of a 
few poets, philosophers, and Utopian reformers during the revolu- 
tionary era, spreading in vague high-sounding formule among masses 
of the discontented populace of new industrial towns, Chartists, 
Radicals, Socialists, to be dispelled by the logic of events and the 
scientific interpretation of politics? The brilliant revolutionary dreams 
of Wordsworth, Southey, Shelley, the theories of liberty, equality and 
the political sovereignty of the people as expounded by Godwin, 
Bentham, Mill, Grote,—what have become of them? Was it mere 
miscalculation of the pace of progress, due to an over-sanguine 
enthusiasm, or was it some radical misdirection of thought that so led 
astray these prophets of Democracy? 

To some these questions may be paradoxical We have got 
into the habit of speaking as if Democracy had been actually 
attained—at any rate in substance—in England, France and the 
United States, while other more backward countries, such as 
Germany and Russia, were advancing—more slowly, perhaps, but quite 
as surely—upon the one inevitable path. Certain facts relating to the 
decay of old forms of feudal servitude, extension of franchises, and 
the spread of representative political institutions, seem to attest the 
reality of progress towards Democracy. “Invent printing,” said 
Carlyle, “and you invent Democracy.” And it is true that the closer 
and more rapid intercommunication of ideas, which marks modern 
civilisation, gives fuller and more complex feeling and expression to 
the life of the people. But are the ideals of Democracy approaching 
realisation in any of the great States of the modern world? Re- 
member what these ideals were—liberty, equality, fraternity, all power 
of self-government issuing directly from the body of the people and 
wielded by the people, directly or through its representatives, for the 
attainment of consciously realized popular ends. 

No one acquainted with the actual working of politics is likely 
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to contend that such Democracy has been reached, or that the most 
powerful tendencies of the age are visibly making towards its attain- 
ment. In America, where the forms of public government are more 
complete than elsewhere, the motor ‘spirit of Democracy has for all 
normal purposes of government been reversed: instead of being 
generated in the will of the body of the people and issuing as their 
mandate through the Municipal, State, and National machinery of 
government, it is quite plainly manufactured by certdin industrial and 
political cliques and interests, and is pumped down by party “ bosses ” 
from the top of the Democratic machine to the bottom, to receive the 
merely formal register of the party vote. In different ways a similar 
usurpation of the national will is practised in Great Britain, France and 
elsewhere. The weak, diffused will and interest of the people are 
manipulated by the strong concentrated will and interests of classes or 
groups. The direct operation of the national feeling and intelligence 
is confined to rare, sudden, short displays of passion, or illusions often 
themselves the calculated products of a clique or faction. If it is said 
that after all the masses of the people get what they want in the 
long run, the answer is that these very wants are seldom their true 
and self-evolved needs, but’ are imposed upon them by the interests 
of others. . i ; 

Nowhere do the people rule, either directly or through real repre- 
sentatives. I am, however, not concerned to labour this fact. -The 
really important matter for consideration is the decay of the belief in 
Democracy. The mass of persons in these countries doubtless enter- 
tain a sort of general notion that the people, or the majority, ought to 
rule; but among the more educated classes the belief that Democracy 
is either practicable or desirable has visibly declined during the last 
decades of the 19th century. 

No powerful and confident voice of the people finds expression 

through poetry and art. The pendulum of political philosophy has 
swung back from utilitarian radicalism to a vague authoritative 
mysticism which does not seriously count as a force of political import. 
` Science, formerly associated with liberal movements in its struggles 
against religious and academic orthodoxy, has now become endowed 
and respectable, and occupies a seat of authority from which it dictates 
doctrines of convenient conservatism derived from a shallow application 
of Darwinism to politics, and regards history as an infinitely slow 
progress of selection and adaptation dominated by forces operatin 
from behind. 
, There is not and has never been any great Democratic political 
party. Liberalism never has assimilated the spirit of Democracy ; the 
caution which has tempered its trust of the people has always ex- 
ceeded that trust itself, and the politicians who jn this country extended 
the franchise and created new forms of representative government 
never in their hearts believed that they were the servants of the entire 
people, or that the people could or would exercise their own free will. 
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In the last decades, when a powerful Social Democratic party sprang 
into being on the Continent, when a vigorous campaign for nationalisa- * 
tion of the land spread throughout Anglo-Saxondom, when Trade 
Unionism in this country began to coquet with Socialism, the educated 
and possessing classes began seriously to repent of their liberal 
approaches towards Democracy, fearing lest the people should learn 
to use the instruments of government which they had been told were 
theirs. The keener witted statesmen of the day have been fully 
aware that, though the forms and instruments of popular power, once 
bestowed, cannot be recalled, they can be rendered innocuous by the 
arts of political management. Such men do not actually fear the 
people; they despise them, believing them incapable of real self- 
government. Even Socialism is only associated with Democracy 
among the rank and file; if one probes the mind of Socialist leaders 
one commonly discovers deep distrust of the popular will. The repre- 
sentative Fabian easily finds reasons for repudiating all measures for 

_ enabling the voice of the people to prevail, and relies more and more 
upon the wire-pulling and intriguing capacity of an enlightened few, 
who are to get themselves elected as best they can, and afterwards to 
follow their own judgment and not the will of their constituents. 

It may doubtless be said that all this belongs to the protective 
‘devices by which the possessing and the educated classes seek to 
defend their monopoly of power, and that it does not affect in the long 
run the policy or the justice of Democracy. Yet, making all due 
allowance for self-interest and insincerity, it can hardly be denied that 
the trend of actual events in the later Igth century, the apparent 
breakdown of Democratic experiments in this country, in France and 
in America, has driven many genuine Democrats to slacken in their 
zeal, and even to question the validity of their ideal government. 

It is quite evident that if Democracy is to retain its hold as an ideal, 
its ancient formule require revision. It is first necessary, however, 
to understand what are the essential defects of the old formule. For 
this task. Ruskin, with his genius for analysis, is our most serviceable 
teacher. l 

At the time when the Democratic formulæ had gained general 
acceptance among almost all sections of liberal thinkers, when the 
civilised nations seemed plunging for Democracy, Carlyle and Ruskin 
were the first to raise vigorous voices of alarm and protest. To 
many their attitude seemed one of curious paradoxical perversity. 
Both of them, indulging in violent denunciation of the unjust 
dominion of the rich, demanding the most drastic interferences with 
rights of property, protesting against the greed and selfishness of 
class government, yet repudiated political self-help of the people as 
the instrument of reform and progress. The attitude which modern 
Socialists adopt towards John Ruskin is peculiarly interesting. Grate- 
fully, enthusiastically, admitting and adopting his magnificent services 
in economic criticism, accepting many of his constructive suggestions 
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and the social spirit which animates them, they calmly set aside his 
pronounced Illiberalism, his vehement Anti-Democracy, as a perverse 
intellectual freak which had no organic relation to his economics and 
did not deserve serious consideration. 

Now it is particularly profitable for believers in Democracy to study 
Ruskin’s criticism, for no one had a keener or a truer epe for flaws, and 
no one had a more vivid or convincing manner of displaying them. 

We may, I think, make ‘legitimate allowance for certain tempera- 

mental factors, a certain fastidious exclusiveness, the result of early 
training, the “strange ideas about kings” brandéd into his sensitive, 
childish imagination by Scott and Homer, an undue craving for the - 
picturesque in history, and a physical timidity which shunned big and 
dangerous perturbations. These feelings doubtless helped to inflame 
and even to envenom his tirades against the ideals of liberty and 
equality which, would reduce a nation to.a dead level of anarchic 
insignificance. It is easy to dwell upon the extravagance of certain 
passages in which this passion overboils, leading Ruskin to follow his 
master, Carlyle, in defence of the tyranny of Governor Eyre, of Jamaica, 
evoking an admiration for “ the firm and wise Government of the third 
“Napoleon,” and an endorsement of slavery as “an inherent, natural 
“and eternal inheritance of a large portion of the human race.” His, 
spleen against the political and social life of America derives entirely 
from this perverse temperamental bias. It was the spoilt child within 
him, the morbidly sensitive artist, which “ could not even fora couple of 
“months live in a country so miserable as to possess no castles,” or 
which summed up by saying that the “speciality” of America was 
“to teach the people how not to worship.” 
_ But underneath all Such exaggerated passion a clear note of sane 
criticism is audible. Ruskin was one of the first men to recognise the 
impotence—nay, even the mischievousness—of political revolution un- 
accompanied by economic revolution. With Mazzini he saw the 
negative character of the elder revolutionary principles, the utter 
futility of the glorified ideals of liberty, equality, fraternity, furnished 
by the revolutionary forms. Ruskin’s attitude is one of pronounced, 
defiant antagonism to the entire body of the Democratic polity of the 
revolution, which he believed to be driving the nations down a step 
plaçe into a sea of anarchy. 

His denial of liberty and equality as ‘rights i is not thal but is 
essential to his politics. “No liberty, but instant obedience to known 
“law and appointed persons; no equality, but recognition’ of every 
“betterness, and reprobation of every worseness, and none idle but 
“the dead.” The revolutionary economics of this final clause need 
not now concern us. The real gist of his criticism is the denial that a 
nation or other society can exist and progress in which all its members 
are free and equal. Turning the criticism from, its negative to its 
positive side, it asserts the necessity of authority and obedience in 
accordance with facts of natural and necessary inequality of individuals. ° 
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The entire validity of the old formule of Democracy as an instrument 
of order and progress turns upon this assertion of the equality of men. 
Now there is a sense in which this doctrine of equality is the core 
and essence of all political and social progress. The monstrous 
abuses of rank and caste, wealth and power, the tyrannical oppression 
exercised in all ‘ages and lands by kings, nobles, priests, officials, land- 
lords and others who have held political, social, spiritual or economic 
sway, made all true lovers of mankind into levellers. These distinctions, 
resting on no individual merits or true human services, which every- 
where robbed and injured the poor and humble in order to feed the 
lust of power and luxury in a few, which denied the common people 
every opportunity of living a full, free and happy life—these false 
distinctions must be rooted out, and the essential equality of man 
asserted. That all men are equal as partakers in a common humanity, 
owners of a God-given soul and of the moral and intellectual faculties 
which distinguish men from the lower animals, that they are of equal 
value before the law as citizens of the State,—these vital truths, 
formally recognised, but practically set at nought by the erection every- 
where of artificial barriers and false standards of worth, are justly 
summed in the demand for equality. “A man’s a man for a’ that,” 
“No man is good enough to rule another,” “Every man to count for 
“one; no man for more than one”—these are true watchwords of 
progress. 

But the doctrine of equality as a cornerstone of Democracy meant 
more than this. There is an interesting passage in “The Wealth of 
“Nations,” showing how this notion of equality came into English 
politics. i? i 

“ The difference of natural talents in different men is, in reality, much 
“less than we are aware of; and the very different genius which 
“appears to distinguish men of different professions, when grown up 
“to maturity, is not upon many occasions so much the cause, as the 
“ effect of the division of labour. The difference between the most 
“ dissimilar characters, between a philosopher and a common street 
“ porter, for example, seems to arise not so much from nature, as from 
“ habit, custom and education. When they came into the world, and 
“for the first six or eight years of their existence, they were perhaps 
“very much alike, and neither their parents nor playfellows could 
“perceive any remarkable difference. About that age or soon after 
“they came to be employed in very different occupations. The differ- 
“ences of talents come then to be taken notice of, and widen by 
“degrees, till at last the vanity of the philosopher is willing to 
“acknowledge scarce any resemblance.” 

The existence of some such substantial equality of human nature 
was essential alike to the politics and the economics of the revolution. 
The consent of the individual members of a society to enter a social 
contract, agreeing upon its terms, implied equality of reason, good 
will, and expected benefits on the part of the contracting parties ; 
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indeed, such an agreement to place themselves upon political equality, 
every man to count as a separate unit, would not be possible among 
unequals. The maintenance of an orderly state by harmony of indi- 
vidual interests, attested by equality in voice and vote, was. only 
possible on the supposition that every man was „38 good as his 
neighbour. 

The reasoning, when drawn out in clear consciousness, ran thus: 
Every man’s life and career are worth as much to him as every other 
man’s, and he has an equal right to direct them as he chooses. If he 
consents in entering Society to refrain from doing certain things he 
otherwise might do, and-delegates to Society certain functions, he 
retains an equal right with any other man to watch over the powers 
he has delegated, to protest against any abuse and to secure that he 
shall get from Society as much advantage as any other man. He puts 
into Society the same stake, and he has 4 right to the same profit and 
an equal right to be heard at the shareholders’ meeting. That was 
and is the view of political Democracy which demands equality of 
political power as an individual right. Society, as represented in the 
State, is a balance of powers delegated by individuals who retain an 
equal right of direction or veto upon the powers which they have 

contributed. 

"The free play of enlightened self-interest among equals would thus 
maintain a stable equilibrium, a status, a state, corresponding to that 
larger “ balance of power ” among individual states which until recently 
was the leading conception of international politics. 

In the individualist system of economics, equality played precisely 
the same part. Assuming equality of natural powers and equality of 
economic opportunities, the individualist system was plausible enough ; 
each man by the pursuit of his private gain would subserve the wealth 
of the nation. The weakness, the real dishonesty, of the old laissez- 
faire economics lay in shirking systematically the second assumption of 

equality. Granted that men were equal in natural capacities, equal 
access to land, to capital, to education, full equality of opportunities, 
were essential to the national economy. Neither the politicians nor the 
economists who preached the doctrine of liberty and equality were 
prepared to fill in the positive substance ‘of these high-sounding 

; phrases. 

Now, most thinking men and women of to-day have abandoned the 
notion that the free play of equal individual interests can be safely 
trusted to secure the economic salvation of a nation. Until lately there 
survived a sort of philosophic Radical who cling to the idea that public 
education, accompanied by measures which secured easy access to 
land for industrial purposes, would maintain a genuine freedom af 
individual competition, which, drawing forth the best personal efforts, 
would weld them into social harmony. Recent developments of com- 
bination in capital and labour, and the consequent cancelment of com- 
petition, the dangers of trade depressions, financial crises, adulteration’ 
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and other deadly diseases which are the direct products of individual 
competition where it survives—these revelations have given the coup 
de grace to the old economic individualism. If we ask why economic 
individualism has failed, one sufficient answer is that it rested upon the 
fallacious assumption that all individuals were by nature free and equal. 

Will a system of political Democracy resting on the same assumption 
be any more likely to succeed? This, in fact, was the question which 
Ruskin put to himself and to the world with incomparable force. Un- 
fortunately Ruskin did not apply his analytic genius with the same 
accuracy to politics as he did to industry. The result has been that 
many who follow with keen appreciation his exposure of the illogical 
and inhuman industrial system, shy visibly before a political criticism 
which seems to lead to a new tyranny. 

The whole of Ruskin’s politics are based upon his Yehehieni denial 
of equality. Men are not born equal, but with the widest possible 
diversity of qualities and degrees: many are born with invincible 
stupidity, fit for nothing but the commonest mechanical toil, and rightly 
devoted to a life of implicit obedience to their betters, a life of political 
and economic serfdom; others, the majority, are of mediocre gifts and 
character, teachable and capable of minor responsibility, but rightly 
subject to authority in the major issues of life. A small aristocracy of 
superior natures, directing the spiritual, political and economic life of 
the nation as bishops, legislators, teachers, landlords and captains of 
industry, should form a governing caste, their right to rule based upon 
their inherent and trained superiority of nature. With Ruskin the failure 
of individualism in economics is identical with its failure in politics, 
resting on the same false theory and dangerous practice of equality. 
The whole of his fantastic scheme of new Feudalism is built upon the 
assertion of the wide and multifarious differences of human nature; _ 
and the recognition of superiority is to be the source of the reverence 
for authority which is the true cohesive power in his society. Ruskin 
does indeed recognise the force of brotherhood, of comradeship, and 
insists that it will thrive in his society. But careful readers of Ruskin 
who are also readers of Whitman will recognise that.the fraternity, the 
comradeship, in Ruskin’s society lacks the essentials of the Democratic 
spirit. Where authority is embodied in the will of superior persons, 
and is the dominating, ever-directing force, implying conscious though 
willing subjection and obedience—in such an atmosphere the robust, 
virile comradeship of Whitman could not flourish. A spirit of com- 
radeship where men “rise freely against the never-ending audacity of 
“elected persons” is scarcely likely to brook the authority of Ruskin’s 
self-elected persons. It may safely be asserted that robust, free, spon- 
taneous comradeship cannot thrive along with the sort of reverence 
which Ruskin demands. 

My own quarrel with Ruskin is'as to stress. I quite agree with him 
that the old Democratic formule about natural rights, liberty, equality 
and fraternity, belong to a fundamentally illicit individualism, and that 
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they have no more validity for political Democracy than for the in- 
dustrial order. I agree that.equality, in the sense these formule 
asserted, does not exist, and that the actual inequalities of human 
nature carry with them certain rights of authority and duties of obedi- 
ence. Reverence naturally, necessarily, follows any recognition of 
superior powers. A’ society based upon a recognitién of such facts 
will shape itself in accordance with them. If “ order and co-operation ” 
are to replace “anarchy and competition” in industry and politics, 
some amount of organised persistence of status, accompanied by a 
practical recognition of authority, is of course essential. It may be 
said that a Social Democrat will be quite willing to admit this. But 
my point is that the old conception of Democracy, with its tripod of 
virtues—Liberty, Equality, Fraternity—has no place and no need for it. 
Ruskin’s suggestion of political reform, his protest against Democracy, 
consists in an erection of absolute authority upon a basis of natural 
inequality. ` l i £ 

I am disposed to acknowledge the natural inequality, and tọ admit 
that it invalidates the old conception of Democracy, but to repudiate 
the substitution of his absolute authority, and to deny that the essence 
of modern Democracy disappears with the old formulæ. l 

It is largely a question of the seat of authority. Ruskin finds it in- 
herent in certain individuals and classes. A personal reverence is 
claimed for these on account of their superior nature and status. Now 
it is chiefly here that I find that fundamental characteristic which 
separates Ruskin not only from the older Democrat, but from all 
modern Democrats. Democracy does not eschew reverence in politics, 
but it reserves its reverence for the State, the law, the public power ; 
and its regard, even for the highest officers of State, is concerned: with 
their personal worth and the fulfilment of their duties, and is never 
more than a passing sentiment of just recognition, tempered by know- 
ledge and not afraid of criticism. Now Ruskin demanded much more 
than this, and something essentially different. Like most men lacking 
physical robustness he had an instinctive worship of power, of physical 
. force, and when such force was utilised for some work in life which his 
imagination and his will approved, it raised a passion of personal 
attachment and enthusiasm. As hero-worship, this feeling impaired 
gravely the historic vision of Ruskin, who not infrequently followed his 
master Carlyle into the exaggerated exhibition of history as “the 
“biography of great men.” An undue stress upon the claims of 
separate personalities marked his view of politics. Social forces, even 
as movements or ideas, meant to him little more than to Carlyle; he 
always tended to embody them in the personal will and work of some - 
distinguished person. Hence, though Ruskin saw clearly the errors of 
the individualism of the old Radicals, though he developed a powerful 
economic socialism, he remained a political individualist. 

To him, as to the Comtists, reform, even revolution, was to come 
from the initiation of enlightened members of the upper classes, who ° 
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were to recognise the duties of unselfish leadership, and were to impose 
upon the masses an authority of guidance which the latte: would 
somehow be endowed with grace to recognise as just and beneficial. 

Those who deride the reversion to old feudal forms, touched up and 
beautified for modern purposes, in which Ruskin in his later years 
allowed his fertile imagination to run riot, are, however, somewhat 
premature in their derision. Feudalism, they say, belongs to the dead 
past; the authority of local lords with their retainers, and the rigid 
status of the various grades of tenantry and serfs, the guild system with 
its apportionment of industrial fields—all this is of the middle ages, 
and can never return. Ruskin saw more clearly the trend of modern 
industrial forces. He saw the gathering of a new industrial feudalism 
in which great financiers, ironmasters, brewers, shipbuilders, cotton 
lords, would usurp the place of the old territorial nobility, and control 
by their monopoly of employment and patronage the masses of the 
people, compelling „their labour, directing their lives, and imposing 
upon them a fixed status. This may seem widely at variance with 
facts of the immediate present which attest the growing mobility and 
independence of the workers. But those who are watching more closely 
the concentration of capitalist forces in trusts and other combinations 
upon both sides of the Atlantic, and the increasing control which the 
new industrial oligarchy is actually acquiring, not only over the 
economic, but over the political destinies of those very countries which 
sometimes boast themselves Democracies, perceive that Ruskin was a 
true seer. He saw that the anarchic competitive society of his day 
could not continue to exist, that coherent order, status and authority 
must be established. The real issue of the future as he saw it was 
this. Should the new authority and order be exercised by the auto- 
cratic self-will of the few, using their power for selfish class ends and 
material enjoyment, or can this necessary subordination of the in- 
capable many to the capable few be infused with true public spirit 
which shall make the masters true administrators of national wealth in 
the interest of fhe community, while the workers shall yield cheerful 
obedience to an authority which they recognise as rightly held and 
justly exercised? 

This was the economic and political problem of government as it 
presented itself to Ruskin. The new capitalist order was coming 
inevitably ; strong men were bound to obtain dominion : could they be 
led to substitute the common good for their private gain? Ruskin saw 
only one way of avoiding the Scylla of anarchic mob-rule and the 
Charybdis of industrial boss-rule, the infusion of true sentiments of 
authority and obedience. 

This is his substitute for Democracy—a self-chosen benevolent 
oligarchy of able men. The impracticability of such a method of 
reform is tolerably obvious. Ruskin expected the initiative to come 
from the members of the existing aristocracy and the existing 
plutocracy; high-minded and heroic leaders from these classes were 
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to remodel Society, to win the following of their fellow-rich, and the 
- confiding obedience of the people. But Ruskin himself, by his un- 
sparing analysis of the economic and social supports of the landowning 
and capitalist classes, had convicted them of living selfish and. essen- 
tially parasitic lives, which must incapacitate them for rising to the 
noble task he would impose upon them. 

. The difficulty of believing that wise government can n be ground out 
of the common people through the ballot-box is not greater than that 
of supposing that an adequate sense of social responsibility and a 
corresponding self-sacrifice can be infused into a landed aristocracy 
and a capitalist class whose power has always been won and conserved. 
by a consistent policy of personal and class selfishness. 

The politics of Ruskin leave us with the hopeless alternative of two. 
moral miracles. The aristocratic solution only seems plausible when. 
its real nature is concealed beneath the brilliant but fading colours of 
his constructive rhetoric. It is true that the mechanical Democracy is. 
equally impossible. But is there no other conception of popular 
government more in accord with the modern evolutionary standpoint. ` 
which evades the destructive criticism of Ruskin? . i 

It is worthy of notice that whereas in “ Unto this last,” and else- 
‘where, Ruskin. has applied with remarkable insight and skill the 
“ organic ” conception to Society as an economic structure, deducing 
therefrom the laws of a sane distribution alike of work and wealth, he 
never realised the necessity of applying the’same principles to Society 
as a political structure. To him, political Society was an. orderly 
arrangement of individuals and classes, not mechanical, indeed, for it 
was to be maintained by vital bonds of sympathy and brotherhood ; 
but, on the other hand, not resting upon any organic principle of self- 
growth. His'ideal was a‘harmony of human forces, but it did not bear: 
within itself any capacity of progress. It was an organisation and not `’ 
an organism. ‘ MaN 

The modern conception of Democracy, as distinguished from the 
conception formed under the dominance of the old individualistic 
radicalism, is of an organism, using that term not in a loose meaning of 
analogy, but as implying a close, consistent application, to ‘the social 
structure of the general laws whose’ validity is recognised in other 
living things. This organic treatment of Society, while it endorses 
much ‘of Ruskin’s criticism; does not denounce Democracy, ‘for it de- 
mands a self-government in which the whole of that self, which 
constitutes a nation, shall find direct conscious expression, a demand 
utterly inconsistent with the dumb submission which his ideal govern-- 


ment would impose upon the masses. 
J. A. HOBSON. 
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PON various* occasions during the past forty years the Times 

. has put forth special efforts to secure the suppression of 
Trade Unions or a crippling restriction of their liberties. Hitherto 
the effect of its efforts has invariably been to broaden the liberties of 
the unions. In the sixties it endeavoured to implicate the whole 
Trade Union movement in Broadhead’s shocking crimes at Sheffield, 
and urged even greater restrictions than those under which the 
workmen then suffered. The Act of 1871, which legalised the objects 
of Trade Unions and gave them a civil status and a remedy against 
dishonest officials, was the legislative response. In the early seventies 
the Times drew lurid, if purely imaginative, pictures of Trade Unions as 


. violent bodies of intimidators and social incendiaries, and vehemently 


contended that the old and harsh law of picketing should not be 
relaxed in the smallest degree. The enlightened Conspiracy and 
Property Protection Act of Sir Richard Cross followed immediately. 
The Times has nog changed its ground of attack. In a series of 
articles entitled “ The Crisis in British Industry” it brings an extra- 
ordinary set of charges against the Unions. These charges are to 
the following effect: that at the secret instigation of their leaders the 


“Trade Unions are pursuing a deliberate policy of restricting the 


output of their individual members; that this policy is known as 
“ca’ canny” or “ go easy,” forms a fundamental principle of the newer 
unionism, and was introduced by the Socialist Labour Leaders; that 
in its worst form the principle amounts to deliberate cheating and has 
been so generally adopted by Trade Unionists as to be eating the 
hear. out of British Industry. 

These charges are very grave. They are also fairly specific. At least 


* It is perhaps needless to say that I do not refer to the “ Trust ” policy, arranged 
between employers and employed in the English coal and the bedstead trades, of 
limiting the whole output of the trade, but only to individual limitations as charged 


. by the Tžrnes. 
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they are specific enough to be backed by definite if not conclusive 
evidence. What evidence does the Times offer? In some dozen or 
fifteen columns it gives a good deal of what may be not unfairly called 
the “I said to him, and he said to me” kind of evidence, and produces 
several adroitly-told stories, with biting innuendo; but of evidence as 
understood even by a Royal Commission, much more “a Court of Law, 
it only supplies us with four specific items in support’ of the grave 
charges that Unions encourage limitation of individual output: (æ) It 
quotes an article on “ Ca’ canny” from a seaman’s paper; (4) It gives 
last year’s report of the Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Association 
. upon decrease in output; (c) It reproduces the statement of a poor 
fellow who committed suicide, and (æ) it tells us that a bricklayer is 
now only allowed to lay 400:bricks a day on ordinary work, whereas 
twenty years ago he laid 1,000 a day, and 30 years ago 1,200, on 
railway tunnel work. In addition to this evidence a correspondent in 
support of the Times articles has (e) given the rule of a labourers’ 
union urging a loafing policy. Let us first see what value is to be 
attached to this evidence. 

(A) With the bland assurance of etymological innocence the Times 
tells-us that the nickname of “.Ca’ canny” was given to this alleged 
policy of “ go easy” during the shipping troubles here a few years ago. 
It may, therefore, be interested to know that “Ca’ canny,” as a 
descriptive title of a “go-easy” policy, was in use among certain 
American Unions for many years before it was first brought forward in 
England in 1899. It is said to have had its origin in the expression 
used by a Scotch official of a lumbermen’s Union. Be this as it may, 
the expression was frequently heard in America at least fivé-and- 
twenty years ago. I should not have attempted to correct the Tzmes 
upon this little point had it not an important bearing upon its wild 
charges against the new union Socialist leaders. It accuses these 
leaders of originating and secretly advocating the “Ca canny” or 
“ go-easy ” policy. By way of proof it reproduce8 an extract from the 
Seamen’s Chronicle of October 24th, 1896, to the following effect :— 


It (ca canny) is a. simple and handy phrase which is used to 
describe a new instrument of policy which may be used by the 
workers in place of a strike. If two Scotsmen are walking together, 
and one walks too quickly for the other, he says to him ‘‘ca’ canny, 
mon, ca’ canny,” which means ‘‘ go easy, man, go easy.” 


The article, which was illustrated with four grotesque pictures, then 
goes on to say: “if the employers persist in their refusal to meet the 
“workmen’s representatives the workmen can retort” by votifg in 
favour of this policy. Now this article is the sole documentary 
evidence offered in support of the charge that the new union Socialist 
labour leaders have advocated “ Ca’ canny.” I have simply to say 
that the editor of the Seamen's Chronicle in no sense represents the 
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Trade Unionists. He is a middle-class journalist, and instead of 
being a “ Socialist labour leader,” he is so intensely anti-socialist that 
he went down to Barnsley to oppose the Socialist candidature of Mr. 
Pete Curran, and to Halifax to oppose the Socialist candidature of 
Mr. Tom Mann. Free from any executive responsibility, he may 
perhaps have taken the view that it was safe to advocate any extreme 
policy where redress of grievances was denied to the men through the 
constitutional channel of mutual discussion. If this was in fact his 
attitude he but flatteringly imitated the Times, which if I remember 
rightly once offered a philosophical defence of Nihilism on the ground 
that physical force was justifiable where constitutional redress was not 
available, and which on similar grounds has attempted to justify the 
war in South Africa. Whatever the motive, and however his conduct 
may be judged, the fact remains that the editor of the Seamen’s 
Chronicle is not a Trade Union leader, Socialist or otherwise, and no 
more speaks for the Trade Unionists than any other journalist who 
may have general sympathy with their cause. 

The only other case in which the “ Ca’ canny” policy has been set 
forth as a policy which should be adopted by the English Unions, is 
one of which the Trade Union critic evidently does not seem to be 
aware. It occurred in 1889-92 in connection with the National Dock 
Labourers’ Union—not the Dockers’ Union. And here again the 
principle was not advocated by a workmen’s representative or a 
Socialist labour leader. It was advocated by Mr. Richard McGhee, 
late M.P. for Louth. Now Mr. McGhee is a well-to-do commercial 
traveller, is a strenuous anti-Socialist, and was elected to the honorary 
presidency of the Union alluded to merely because of his genuine 
democratic sympathies. He openly advocated the “Ca’ canny” 
policy as the workmen’s logical reply to the free trade doctrine of 
supply and demand applied to human labour. During Mr. McGhee’s 
presidency several attempts were made to put this notion into opera- 
tion, but they were soon abandoned, and since Mr. McGhee resigned 
some years ago no attempt whatever has been made to return to the 
discredited policy. Now this advocacy by two anti-Socialist middle- 
class sympathisers represents, I venture to assert, the Alpha and 
Omega of the “Ca’ canny” policy in connection with the English 
Trade Union movement. So much for the suggestion that it was 
introduced and put forth by the “ new union Socialist labour leaders.” 
What is the real attitude of these leaders I will show later on. 

(B) The extracts from the report of the ‘Boot and Shoe Manu- 
facturers’ Association which bear immediately upon the point are as 
follows :— 


It is apparently the policy of the union to get the minimum rate 
of wages fixed as high as possible and to stifle the production. . . . . 
The (piecework) statement has been used by the Union for the purpose 
of regulating and limiting the amount of work to be done by workmen 
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on weekly wages..... Since the present minimums were fixed, 
the Union, through its officials, has persistently influenced the work- 
men to do less work and brought continual pressure to bear upon 

them to check any disposition upon their part to work quickly. 
This, though a purely ex parte statement, is apparently quite the 
most serious piece of evidence brought in support of the present 
charges. Needless to say, however, the explanation of the men’s 
leaders puts a different complexion upon the matter. It seems that 
for some years past the boot and shoe operatives had been generally 
working upon a system of piece-work, under which, being paid by, 
„results, they very naturally put forth a. good deal more than average 
exertion. Recently certain machinery has been introduced, and 


against their will the men have been put upon a system of day-work, l 


of course at a less remuneration than they previously obtained. . Men 
who, under the old piecework system earned 45s. and 50s. a ‘week 
have now been put on time wages of 25s, and,30s. I have been’ 
told of instances where men have been reduced from 60s. to 30s. With 
the removal of the stimulus to extra.exertion supplied by the payment 
by results principle, there has very naturally been less output. 

And this, as I understand it, is the ground of the manufacturers’ 

complaint. Having found what the men can do with the machines 
under a system of piece-work, some of the employers have sought 
similar results, with less remuneration, on day work. 

Most people will agree that such an expectation is unreasonable. 
Mén on day work, whether unionists or non-unionists, have never done 
so.much as when working by the piece, and, if we are to believe the 
economists, from Adam Smith downwards, are never likely to do so. I 
never met a sensible employer who expected it. Upon this point it is 
interesting to turn to American experience. ‘We are asked to believe 
that in the American boot trade everything has gone as merrily as the 
marriage bell. An elementary knowledge of the facts, or the most 
casual acquaintance with the publications of the United States Labour 
Department would have disillusioned the Times. In six years there 
were no less than 155 strikes in the American boot trade, and of these 
the most serious and bitter raged round the question of mechanical 
appliances. There, as here, the men did not strike against the intro- 

_duction of machinery. The fights were over the basis of remuneration. 
Finally, in almost every instance the American boot manufacturers have 
come to see the rightness and wisdom of placing men on piece-wages 
when working machines which can be speeded up at the will of the 
employer. The same principle has been adopted in the English 
cotton trade, which is the best organised and most peaceful trade in 
the country. Public opinion, I am sure, will endorse the view that for 
employers to speed up automatic machines and to expect men to keep 


pace contentedly without extra remuneration is to ignore the ele- _ ; 


mentary springs of human nature. 


‘ 
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(C) We are told that a Leicester shoe operative who recently 
committed suicide during temporary insanity left a letter saying he had 
been driven to do so because he had received a summons to appear 
before a local lodge to answer a charge of doing too much work 
brought by hig shopmates. The Times has so distorted this tragic 
incident as to make its statement upon the matter grossly untrue. 
The deceased workman was a Union official himself, and one of the 
most zealous workers in its behalf. A certain man, also a member 
of the Union, brought a charge against the deceased that he had 
deprived him of his job. This being a dispute between two Union 
men, they were both summoned, according to the Union rules, to 
appear before the branch and thresh the matter out. In the meantime 
the deceased, who appears to have been of a highly nervous, sensitive 
temperament, was so troubled by the charge. of the other man, that 
he committed suicide. What is more, this other man (who told the 
coroner that he was the cause of the deceased’s suicide) was adjudged 
by his branch to have failed in his charge. The use made by the 
Times of this tragedy may be gathered from this little extract, 
upon which comment would be superfluous: “In the opinion of one 
“large employer of labour to whom this story was related, if the 
“records of the Coroners’ courts were searched many another such 
“case would be found in them.” 

(D) I deal fully later on with the specific statement that a brick- 
layer lays “only” 400 bricks to-day, whereas twenty years ago he 
laid 1,000. 

(E) The correspondent who has published the rule in support of 
the present attack on the Unions says in the Daily Mazi :— 


The subjoined extract, which I copied from a bricklayer’s labourer’s 
_card, entirely supports the view that the effect of trade unions on 
industry is being more or less of the paralysing order :— 

Rule 5. You are strictly cautioned not to outstep good rules by 
doing double the work you are required, and causing others to do the 
same in order to gain a smile from your master. Such foolhardy and 
deceitful actions leave a great number of good members out of 
employment the year round. Certain individuals have been guilty, 
who will be expelled if they do not refrain. 


From this one would imagine that this was the operative rule of an 
existing union. As such, in fact, it has been accepted by a number of” 
papers which make it the basis of serious articles of remonstrance with 
the Unions. Now will it be believed that this very rule was produced 
before the Trade Union Commission in 1867 by Mr. Mault, Secretary 
of the Master Builders’ Association, who used it (Question 3,120) as 
the pivot upon which to swing a strong attack on Trade Union 
policy? “This grotesque rule,” as the Commissioners of 1867 called 
. it, formed part of the code of a Bradford Labourers’ Union, which I 
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find has been extinct for about 33 years. Yet this rule, which belongs 
to the ante Trade Union Act times, to the days when workmen’s 
combinations were criminal conspiracies, and when in consequence 
Unions were secret’ societies, is now produced to support a general 
charge against the modern whions of encouraging loafing. , 

I have no hesitation in saying that this evidence falls very far short 
of establishing the charges that the existing Unions and their leaders 
connive at and encourage a “go-easy” policy among their members. 
I further venture to submit that if these charges were true we ought to 
find a large body of definite evidence establishing their ttuth beyond 
serious dispute. We ought to find evidence of such practices in the 
many works of impartial investigators of industrial conditions during 
recent years. We ought to find a continuous stream of revelations of 
such secret encouragement from the expelled, aggrieved, or lapsed 
members of the Unions. ‘We ought to find that the men in the. 
unorganised trades are speedier and more satisfactory workmen than 
those in the organised trades. And we ought to find that men do less 
work to-day than they did. years ago, before they were so well 
organised. Let me take these tests in order. 

Within the Jast few years we have had a large body of impartial 
and scientific investigators at work. ‘We have had the Labour Com- 
mission, we have had Mr. Charles Booth, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, 
and Dr. Schulze-Gaevernitz, one of Germany’s greatest industrial 
investigators. The Labour Commission sat for several years; it 
expended many thousands of pounds upon its investigations; it heard 
hundreds of witnesses, and the fruits of its labours are embodied in 
some seventy volumes. Now to say that there were no allegations 
made by any of the witnesses that workmen did not put forth their 
best exertions would be absurd. Several of the employers made such 
allegations. These allegations are summarised in the report; but I 
cannot find a word to the ‘effect that the Unions and their leaders 
- secretly connive at loafing. It was suggested by several employers 
that insistence upon the minimum wage, abolition of overtime and 
objection to piece-work had a tendency to uniformity. But the 
Commissioners themselves do not express this view, and in their own 
report do not give even so much as a hint that such a principle as that 
of “go easy” exists amongst the Trade Unions. This certainly 
would have been a most remarkable omission, after such a long and 
costly investigation, had there been any truth in the charges now 
made. 

So with the minute and conscientious investigations of Mr. Charles 
Booth and Dr. Schulze-Gaevernitz. I have searched their pages most 
‘industriously for any evidence to justify the present attack. I can 
find none. On the other hand I find many references expressing 
praise of the work of Unions in the measured phrases of the scientific 
investigator. Surely neither of these gentlemen would have hesitated . 
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to reveal the truth, had he found it coincident with the present 
charges. He would be a bold man who would say so. Finally we 
have the monumental work of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, entirely 
devoted to the policy, practices and influence of Trade Unions. Their 
“ Industrial Democracy” is the greatest work upon the subject which 
has been published. It represents a number of years of detailed investi- 
gation. But throughout their pages I cannot find any evidence in 
support of the Times contention. Indeed, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb 
have written to the Times saying in express terms that “we believe 
“ after considerable investigation that these statements (in the Times) 
“are quite incorrect and the reverse of the truth.” 

We ought to find revelations from some of the men who have been 
expelled or have left the Unions for various reasons. Every year there 
are several hundred such men. Does it not stand to reason that many 
of these would gladly let the cat out of the bag if pussy was there? 
The Amalgamated Society of Engineers and other leading Unions 
frequently expel members expressly for “chronic laziness.” Now is it 
possible to believe that men ignominiously deprived of their member- 
ship for “chronic laziness” would not at once defend themselves by 
saying their leaders’ secret instructions were to “go easy,” if there 
were the remotest justification for saying so? Again, respected leaders 
of the so-called “old unionism” like Mr. Thomas Burt, Mr. John 
Wilson, Mr. Ben Pickard, Mr. Sam Woods, Mr. Alexander 
Wilkie and Mr. Robert Knight have over and over again in their 
speeches and in their reports, many of which I have before me, urged 
the members of their respective societies to be industrious, and to give 
a fair day’s work for a fair day’s wage. The same thing has been done 
repeatedly by the leaders of the Newer Unionism, like Mr. Burns, 
Mr. Ben Tillett, Mr. Tom Mann, Mr. Will Thorne, Mr. George Barnes, 
Mr. C. W. Bowerman, Mr. David Cumming and others. As the policy 
of “go easy” has been laid more specifically at their door, let me 
consider their case a little more fully. Three of the most prominent 
men of this school are Mr. Burns, Mr. Mann, and Mr. Tillett. It was 
to the fruits of their efforts in the Great Dock Strike that Mr. Frederic 
Harrison first applied the term “ New Unionism.” These are the men, 
if we are to believe the Times, who introduced the policy of “Ca’ 
“canny,” and who secretly encourage the Trade Unionists to loaf and 
“ go easy,” and adopt the practice which we are assured “in its worst 
“aspect amounts to deliberate cheating.” Now here is a copy of a 
declaration issued by these three leaders :— 


We have had cases quite recently in the port of London where men 
earning good wages have left work on their own account until they 
could get still higher wages, and by so doing they have proportionately 
brought the Union into disrepute. ’ 

The executive desire this Congress to speak out very plainly on this 
matter, and let it be known to all whom it may concern that if 


` 
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unwarrantable action of this nature is taken in the future it will be the . 
duty of the responsible officers of the Union to visit such persons 
with the necessary punishment, even to expulsion from the Union,’ 
which will carry with it expulsion from the docks, no matter how long 
they may have worked there. It is not for,an officer of the Union to 
side with the capitalists, but neither is it in accor with righteous 

. Principles for us to hesitate to speak out plainly if our members do 
not behave as honest men should, and in a number of instances it 
has been the case that our members have not worked properly, thus 
weakening the hands of the executive when engaged in negotiating on 
Union matters. Let us face the position in a dignified way, and let 
it be known that membership of our Union demands of the members 
fair work for fair pay. _ 

“In face of this declaration either these leaders are great hypocrites 
or the Times is hopelessly wrong. Anyone who knows the men will 
take the view that the Times is hopelessly wrong. , 

Let us pursue this point a little further. Here is- the open public 
statement of these representative “New Trade Unionists.” . If their 
private advice and instructions had not squared with their public 
declarations does anyone suppose that out of the hundreds of men 
who have been quite ready to say strong things against their leaders 
after the failure of a strike, some would not have been found to expose 
their gross inconsistencies? The notion need only be expressed to be 
appreciated. But the matter may be put on higher ground. Anyone 
who has had experience of popular movements will know that sincerity 
is essential to successful leadership in them. This, I believe, is a rule 
of universal application. Certain I am that it applies to a popular 
movement in England. A Janus-headed leader would not be a leader 
for long. If he taught his followers in secret that one course was right, 
and then gave public utterance to the opposite views, as these Labour 
leaders are alleged to have done, he would either be expbsed for 

_duplicity or denounced for a traitor. In either case his influence would 
quickly vanish, and his followers would renounce him as the Satyr did 
the man who blew hot and cold with the same mouth. The idea: that 
ordinary workmen, untrained in the arts of commercial or political 
diplomacy, regard the whole thing as a game of tactics is absurd. 
You cannot play a constant game of tactics with a large body of men. 
Mazzini shewed that it was impossible in the Italian movement. There 
are 1,300 Unions with nearly 2,000,000 members in the United 
Kingdom. It is a growing and a flourishing movement; and its esprit 
de corps is wonderful. Could this possibly be so if its leaders, were 
the double-faced' hypocrites they are represented to be? I-do not 
think so. Burke said he knew no method by which you could indict 
a whole people. After its experience over the Free Trade and the 
Irish movements the Times might have taken the hint. 

In the next place, if the charges that the Unions encourage loafing 
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were true, I say that we ought to finda diminution in individual produc- 
tion to-day as compared with past years. The Zzmes, in fact, asserts that 
it is so. The only evidence it offers of this is the case of the bricklayers. 
It is a remarkable fact that whenever, during the past sixty years, the 
charge has been made that Trade Unions connive at limitation of 
individual output, the Bricklayers have been invariably cited, We 
are now told that the present limit recognised by the Union for a 
bricklayer is 400 bricks a day on “ ordinary” work, whereas twenty 
years ago he laid 1,000 a day on “ ordinary” work. In other words, 
that there has been, within twenty years, a falling off in individual 
output of 60 per cent. The statement is worthy of Baron Munchausen. 
The idea that a bricklayer laid 1,000 bricks on what is known in the 
building trade as “ ordinary ” work can only be described as a grotesque 
dream in bricks and mortar. If the statement were true, then it 
follows that during the thirteen years prior to 1880 the bricklayer 
must have increased his speed of bricklaying upon “ ordinary” work 
by 233 per cent, for a master builder assured the Trade Union 
Commission in 1867 that Union bricklayers had laid down the limit 
on “ordinary” work at 300 per day. Comparing work of similar 
quality with that of twenty years ago, Mr. John Batchelor, the Secre- 
tary of the Bricklayers’ Society, says that there is no falling off 
in the quantum of work turned out. This view is confirmed by Mr. 
and Mrs. Sidney Webb after exhaustive and impartial invéstigation. 
Two facts, however, have to be borne in mind. There is more archi- 
tectural detail in modern buildings, while the clerks of works are more 
alert, and municipal district surveyors are more stringent in their fight 
against “scamping” under the modern Building Act regulations than 
used to be the case. This has hampered speed a little. I can only 
imagine that in comparing 400 bricks a day wth 1,000 twenty years 
ago, the Times, without knowledge of the trade, has been comparing 
either railway tunnel work, or field ranging work, of twenty years 
ago, with “ ordinary ” work of to-day. Now these three classes of work 
are not comparable. This, however, is the only way in which I can 
account for the fantastic figures with which we are presented. Further, 
I am definitely assured by Mr. Batchelor, and from my own knowledge 
I believe the statement, that there is no unwritten law fixing 400 bricks 
a day or any other minimum. What there is an unwritten law against, 
in the bricklaying as in the other trades, is the practice of “chasing,” 
or the employment of “ Bell-horses.” This is the system under which 
the most stalwart in a gang is given a surreptitious bribe or “ blood- 
“money,” as the men call it, to force the pace. It used to be a very 
favourite plan upon buildings where a number of bricklayers were 
employed, but is now rarely resorted to. The best employers have 
always set their faces against it, and have upheld the men in their 
resistance to it. 

’ Let us now take the cotton trade, and see if there has been any 
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restriction of output there. It is the best-organised trade in the 
country. More than go per cent. of the operatives are Trade 
Unionists. Now, with the free agreement of the Unions the machines 
have beén speeded up in the cotton trade almost continuously during 
the last thirty years, and Dr. Schulze-Gaevernitz declares that— 


It would be a mistake if we imagined that labour had become 
easier compared with former times. As far as a comparison can be 
made, the opposite is the case. 


The speeding up of machines and the greater pace at which the 

men have to work is a fact as notorious'in the engineering trade as in 

the cotton trade. Speaking with more than a quarter of a century’s 

experience as a large engineering employer, Mr. James Keith’ has 
publicly said— . i 

I have no hesitation in asserting, and that most positively, that 

more work is now on the average turned out'by skilled artizans under . 


our present 51 hour system than ever was execfited under the longer 
working week of 57 and 60 hours. 


Dr. Schulze-Gaevernitz, to whom I have already made reference, is 
equally emphatic, declaring that the nine ‘hours’ day which the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineérs fought for and won “has never 
“diminished the amount of work done.” 

I turn now to the action of the Dockers’ Union, which is the product 
of the “ New Unionist and Socialist School,” who are held responsible 
for “Ca’ canny.” It was virtually brought into existence by the 
Dock Strike in 1889. Prior to that time the dockers were unorganised. 
The influence of this Union, therefore, forms an admirable test of the 
accuracy of the charges against the Unions. If those charges were 
well-founded we ought to find that the dockers, previously free from 
Union influence, ought, now that they have become Trade Unionists 
subject to the direct personal influence of the alleged authors and 
chief advocates of the “ go-easy” policy, to have become such loafing 
workers as to seriously menace the trade of the Port. Is this so? 
No, it is not, though, as we have seen, there are lazy men among them. 
Mr. Charles Booth, in delivering his. inaugural address as the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Statistical Society in 1892, and speaking of: the 

‘ changes wrought by the Dockers’ Union at the Docks, said :—- 


It is now generally admitted that more regular work makes better 
labourers, and that better labourers are more satisfactory servants 
even at higher pay. 


Again, writing after‘eleven years’ experience of the Dockers’ organi- ' 


sation at the Docks, the Hon. Sydney Holland, Managing Director of 
the East and West India Docks Joint Committee, says :— 
Others say that the great Dock Strike ruined the Port. But this 


is not so, Very little, if any, permanent damage |to the business 
of the Port resulted from that Strike. j 
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Our final test is that of the relative exertions of men in the organised 
trades and of those who are outside the sphere of Trade Union influ- 
ence. Take the agricultural labourer. He has no union either to 
protect him or to secretly instigate him to loaf. So far as organisation 
is concerned he is as free as the bird in the air: Yet will anyone dare 
assert that the pace at which Hodge works is greater than that at 
which a cotton operative or a coal-miner works? Or to compare out- 
door occupations, will anyone say that the agricultural labourer works 
more energetically than, let us say, a bricklayer or a dock labourer? 
If the Times will say so, it will probably find Mr. Chaplin denouncing 
it for trying to stir Hodge up to rebellious slowness. Again, will 
anyone suggest that the unorganised wood-turners of Bethnal Green 
work harder than the average members of the Carpenters’ and Joiners 
Society? As a matter of fact they do not. Nor, lowly paid as they 
are, have they the physique to do so. Or again, will anyone suggest 
that the output of work per man by the poor sweated bootmakers of 
East London is as great as that of their organised confrères at 
Leicester or Northampton? No one who knows thé facts will say so. 
Mr. Brassey's enormous experience has been confirmed by every 
economist and every impartial investigator. High wages mean greater 
efficiency and cheaper production. This is shewn to be true—race by 
race, country by country, trade by trade. Wages are highest in America, 
and there the output per man is greater and the cost of production 
least. In Europe wages are lowest in Portugal, and there the output 
is least and the relative cost of production highest. Brassey found 
English navvies at 6s. a day cheaper than coolie labour at 4d. a 
day. Physique and stamina are constituent elements in securing 
willing workers, as well as in determining the physically productive 
limits of a man. And in so far as Unions make for a living wage 
and more leisure, in so far they are securing men who naturally and by 
impulse will do more than a poorly-paid and badly-fed worker. Hence 
largely the difference in the productive capacity between men in the 
well-organised trades on the one hand and in the “sweated ” trades 
on the other. The Lords’ Select Committee saw this clearly when 
they boldly urged “combination amongst the workers” as the chief 
remedy for “ the grave scandal of sweating” which the evidence before 
them had disclosed. 

We are told in some cases and left to infer in others, that with a view 
to making the alleged “go-easy” policy effective the Unions 
object to— 

1. Compulsory railway insurance funds. 
. Introduction of machinery. 
. Piecework, or payment by results. 
. Overtime ; and that they— 
. Place unreasonable restrictions upon apprenticeship, and 
. Demand an eight-hour day. 
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` There being, as I hope I have shewn, no such “go-easy” policy 
among the Unions, it follows that whatever may be their attitude upon 
these matters it cannot possibly be for the purpose of making the 
“go-easy” policy effective. It will, however, be well briefly to see 
what the unionist attitude upon these matters really is,and to try and 
understand something of their point of view. l 

1. It is perfectly true that the railway Unions do object to the com- 
pulsory railway instirance funds. They object primarily in the 
interests of workmen’s freedom, and secondly, because those “ funds,” 
as admitted by the‘late Sir George Findlay, are aimed at the existence 
of the Unions. Giving evidence before the Select Committee on 
Employers’ Liability in 1886, he said of the L. and N.-W. Insurance 
Fund,— 

Of course the large contribution which the company has made has 
been to secure the men in perfect accord with the directors, and to 
prevent anything like disruption or disturbance or litigation between 
the men and themselves. They have been willing to pay a large 
sum to get that important object attained. If these advantages were 
taken from the company, I think it is very ‘likely that they would 
hesitate about contributing so largely to any insurance society in the 
‘future, 


In view of this frankly cynical avowal, and the fact that the London 
and North-Western Railway Company were chiefly responsible for 
wrecking Mr. Asquith’s admirable Employers Liability Bill in 1893, 
is it to be wondered at that the Unions object to these compulsory 
funds? With these facts before him we shall certainly find the rail- 
waymen’s able spokesman in the House, Mr. Richard Bell, ‘leading 
attacks on the Railway Bills which attempt to extend these funds. 
We shall also surely find nearly all the Liberals and many Conserva- 
tives following him, as they did on a. recent occasion. 

2. It is untrue to say that it is the policy of the Unions to 
oppose the introduction of machinery. Their policy is to secure 
the maintenance of a minimum wage, machinery or no machinery. 
Their leaders recognise that in the long run machinery means 
cheaper. production, a -larger demand, and the employment 
of more men. In the first instance it frequently means the 
throwing out ‘of employment of many operatives. To quite a 
number of the older men this throwing out means the workhouse, as 
it has,done in the case of old compositors in London where the 
Linotype machine has been introduced. We know that the few must 
often suffer in order that the many may benefit. And if often they 
make a very human struggle for existence against the inevitable, their 
conduct might be regarded with a little charity rather than denounced 
as a wicked desire to ruin the trade of the country. The London 
Water Companies assume about the same attitude towards the pro- 
posed reform as sore workmen (unbacked by their Unions, as a rule) 
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take up towards mechanical appliances. Vet the attitude of these wealthy 
bodies is regarded with great tenderness at Printing House Square. It 
is suggested that English workmen are more unreasonable regarding 
the introduction of new mechanical appliances than are the workmen 
of Germany and America. The contrary is the fact. For proof I 
would refer.to the Labour Commission Report on German Labour 
(particularly page 29), and to the reports of the American Commissioner 
of Labour, especially that on Strikes and Lockouts for 1887. 

3. We are given to understand that the Trade Unionists object to 
piecework or payment by results. This is not true. In an interesting 
report on piecework published last year the Labour Department shows 
that, taking the whole industrial population other than agricultural 
labourers and domestics, 39 per cent. are engaged in trades which are 
chiefly piecework, and 61 per cent. in trades which are chiefly time- 
work. But when we come to the Trade Unions the facts disclose that a 
much larger proportion of the Unionists work on piecework. Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney Webb in their work on “Industrial Democracy” have 
noted the attitude of the Unions. Here are the figures :— 


Percentage 

of total T. U. 

. . ET 4 membership. 
Trade Unions which insist upon piecework een! 57 
Trade Unions which insist upon time-work... se. 29 
Trade Unions which willingly recognise both ... 14 


Since this was written in 1897 the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
have agreed officially to recognise piecework, taking four per cent. off 
those who insist on time-work and putting it among those who 
willingly recognise either. So that, while taking the whole of the 
industrial toilers only 39 per cent. either insist upon or are willing to 
work piecework, among Trade Unionists the proportion is 75 per cent. 
It is further interesting to note that in several trades the employers 
have insisted upon the abandonment of piecework and the substitution 
of time-work. This was the case in the London printing trade, and as 
I have shown is the cause of much of the friction in the boot trade. 
Two further facts are of interest in this connection. Those who insist 
upon time-work are largely engaged in the building trade. Now the 
builders who chiefly desire the men to work piecework are the specu- 
lative builders, often “ field-rangers,” and those who regard time-work 
most favourably are the builders who do little speculative work. The 
former put cheapness as the first consideration. The latter put quality. 
The community, having a supreme interest in sanitation, can thank the 
building unions for having wrought better than they probably intended 
when objecting to piecework, which admittedly leads to scamping. As 
his Majesty the King said in opening the Workmen’s Exhibition, “ We 
“can well keep before us the truth which this exhibition is destined 
“to inculcate—that cheapness and swiftness are not everything in 
“manufacture, and that the achievements of labout should have also 
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“something of the care and study which are given to the production 
“of the highest art.” The second of the two facts to which I allude is 
what I may call the philosophical justification pleaded by the Unions 
who object to unrestricted piecework. They say that physical ex- 
haustion and moral deterioration follow in its train. The “sweated ” 
trades are the conspicuous examples of this, and Aam Smith laid 
great emphasis upon it. He said in the “ Wealth of Nations,” Vol. I., 
page 83:— 

Workmen, when they are liberally paid by the piece, are very apt 
to over-work themselves. . . . Almost every class of artificers is 
subject to some peculiar infirmity occasioned by excessive application 
to their peculiar species of work. . . . Some workmen, indeed, 
when they can earn in four days what will maintain them through 
the week will be idle the other three. . . . Excessive application 
during four days of the week is frequently the real cause of the 
idleness of the other three, so much and so loudly complained of. 


Curiously enough the Times itself unconsciously offers an instructive 
illustration of Adam Smith’s declaration by telling us that the piece- 
work boiler-makers almost invariably take three or four days off after 
each pay-day. Still the fact remains that 75 per cent. of the Trade 
Unionists insist upon or are willing to work piecework. I venture to 
add that if piecework is ever seriously diminished in this country it 
will be largely at the instigation of a public anxious to preserve the 
physique and morale of our race, rather than because of the demands 
of the Trade Unionists. 

4. With regard to apprenticeship, the question is one of such far- 
reaching importance and complication that I feel reluctant to deal 
with it in a short paragraph. The general Trade Union attitude 
towards apprenticeship I believe to be necessary for maintaining their 
minimum wage, and therefore in the best ultimate interests of the ' 
trades. But there are Unions which I have no hesitation in saying 
have behaved in an unreasonable spirit in the matter. In the London 
‘building trades, however, where apprenticeship has practically ceased, 
the blame admittedly lies with the employers as much as with the men. 
In giving evidence before a Special Committee of the London 
Technical Education Board, Mr. Henry Holloway on behalf of the 
‘Master Builders said : — 

Apprenticeship has greatly declined in the building trades in recent 
> years, the reason being the indifference on the part of the employers, 
who are of opinion that apprentices do not pay. 

In face of a declaration like this from a representative employer it, 
is ridiculous to attempt to saddle all the blame for restricting the 
number of apprentices upon the Trades Unions. 

5. It is perfectly true that the Unions object to systematic overtime, 
not as part of a “go-easy” policy, but because they think it ‘un- 
economic, and that it tells in the long run against the productive efficiency . 

; 
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and therefore the ultimate earning capacity of the men. This is why 
they penalise it by charging time-and-quarter and time-and-half for 
the overtime worked. That they are right in their contention that it 
is uneconomic would be agreed by all the best employers, who, I feel 
sure, would readily endorse the views of Mr. W. Mather, who has 
publicly said :— 

This custom (of working overtime) is a delusion on the part of 
workpeople and employers alike. The extra wages are obtained by 
the men at too great a cost. The extra work is not worth to the 
employers the price they pay for it. 


The Unions do not raise the least objection to what may be called 
necessary or emergency overtime. It is systematic overtime against 
which they protest, and I think rightly protest. 

6. So, too, with regard to the eight hours day, the men have claimed 
the reduction in the hours of labour on the very human ground that 
they want more leigure, and that long hours are uneconomic, being 
secured by both employers and the men at too great a cost. A few 
of the leaders have pointed out that in certain trades a reduction in the 
hours of labour necessarily means the employment of more men, and 
the absorption of the fringe of unemployed whose hunger is ever a 
menace to the minimum wage of the trade. That it does mean this 
absorption in many of the trades where the men work as industriously 
as ever is shewn by the experience of the gas-works, the railway com- 
panies and the tram and omnibus conductors. In all these cases a 
loss of actual time cannot be made up by greater exertion. Trams 
must run to time and retorts must burn the usual period. But it does 
not mean more men in all trades, and it has never been contended that it 
does. For example, there are trades where the Trade Union leaders 
have said that a reduction in hours means a greater exertion during 
those hours, and in the end an equal output per man in the fewer hours. 
Notably has this been the case in the engineering trades and in the 
Government works. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who introduced 
the eight-hour day in the Woolwich Arsenal and the other places of 
work under the War Office, says :— 


The experiment has been an entire and absolute success. Yes, an 
absolute and entire success. Men do as much now as they did before. 


The “Labour Gazette” of the Board of Trade also says :— 


The results in all such cases have proved satisfactory in every 
material particular. As regards the amount and quality of the work 
done, the change made scarcely any appreciable difference in the 
proportion borne by wages to output, whilst there is conclusive 
evidence of saving resulting from lost time, economy of fuel and gas, 
and diminution of wear and tear of machinery. 


Messrs. Mather and Platt, Mr. Allen, Mr. Keith and other large 
enginéering employers who have adopted the eight-hour day have 
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' publicly stated that their men do as much work in eight hours as they 
previously did in the nine hours, machinery and other conditions being 
similar. But had the contention been correct that the reduction in the 
hours of labour was being sought for the purpose of making the 
alleged “ go-easy ” policy effective, and were there any truth that such 
a policy in fact existed, it would have inevitably followed that instead - 
of as much work being done in eight hours as was previously done in 
nine there would have been a palling off in individual output of at least 
one-ninth. 

A few words in Geon It may be freely admitted that the 
Unions have often behaved unreasonably. It may be openly con- 
fessed that they have at different times attempted to impose unwise 
„conditions upon their employers. It may be frankly said that some of 
their strikes have been grossly unreasonable and quite indefensible. . 
Finally, it goes almost without saying that within the ranks.of the 
Unions there are many lazy and skulking fellows who hate work. 
This phenomenon of idleness and indolence, however, is innate in 
human nature in all ages, in every country, in Unions and out of. 
Unions. Nor need it be asserted that unionists are better yhan eon- 
unionists. But after saying all this, we are still far removed from the 
charges that the Unions connive bas laziness, and that tei leaders 
secretly urge a policy of “go easy.” For these grave charges against 
the great Trade Union movement, as I hope I have shewn, there is no 
justification. i an PERS ee 

CLEMENT EDWARDS. 


OUR UNHAPPY DIVISIONS: COMMENTS ON 
CANON HENSON’S PLEA. 


. I. 


HAVE read Canon Hensley Henson’s article with the utmost 
“interest. Asa whole, with some exceptions which do not affect 
the chief issues, it commands my full concurrence. I have said to 
myself, o¥-gne passage after another, that this is what I have long 
thought, and have often tried to say, only it is now said much better. 
Not very long ago I had to explain to a clerical correspondent my 
views upon the Rubric at the close of our Order of Confirmation. 
My correspondent had heard of my nomination to Durham, and wrote 
to ask me to consider my future position as a Bishop, in view of cases 
where .I had (he was informed) welcomed Nonconformists to Com- 
munion. My reply was, in effect, Canon Henson’s. The rule of the 
Rubric is a domestic rule of the Church of England, and a very whole- 
some one. But both Anglican history and the equity of the case are 
for me conclusive that it is not a rule to be pressed against Christian 
guests from other communions at what is, after all, not our Table but 
the Lord’s. Most assuredly my conviction is not altered by the expe- 
riences of the first weeks of episcopal life. Among other incidents 
of that period has been a succession of greetings from representative 
Nonconformists, greetings which have deeply moved me, and which 
I have hailed as omens of a better time. They have been marked 
equally by a dignified reserve of tone, as from men whose last thought 
was to bespeak the patronage of the national Church, and by a 
cordial goodwill towards that Church, in regard of its spiritual work, 
which ought to be to us an invaluable encouragement. For myself, 
I should look upon it as a wrong to our Master’s cause to meet 
such greetings with smooth words indeed, but with the secret reserve 
that these Christian men were somehow not to be regarded as out 
and out brethren in the Church of Christ, that “whole congregation 
“of Christ’s people dispersed throughout the world,” which the English 
VOL. LXXXI, 9 
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Church (in the Canonical Bidding Prayer) commands her sons to pray 
for as the Church holy and catholic. , 

I have already come within the scope of Canon Henson’s second 
plea, his powerful appeal for the frank recognition, as Churches, of the 
great non-episcopal Societies, such as the Methodists, with their vastly 
numerous membership throughout the world. It must be enough for 
me to say that I am distinctly with him in this appeal. I believe 
with solemn conviction in the importance and sacredness of the office 
of which I am the unworthiest bearer. I entirely believe that it” 
existed, in one form or another, “from the Apostles’ time.” 
But I am quite certain that no one can tell me exactly 
how it arose, nor what was its first authentic form, nor prove to me 
by either science or experience that the Church of Christ stands or 
falls with it. Well do I know how wide and how deep is the con- 
viction that the Episcopate is the one assured and assuring depository 
of the grace of God. But I see no real proof of that position in the 
Holy Scriptures. I see grave disproofs of it in the long history of 
Christendom, not least in the great field of Christian missions. And 
I know that, however boldly modern manuals may tell us that “no 
“Bishop no Church” is a primary Christian truth, that tenet was 
declined by such Anglican Bishops as Andrewes, Hall, USsher, and 
Cosin; to name ‘only those few names out of wellnigh the whole 
succession of our greatest Churchmen from the Reformation onwards 
till within, quite modern times. I find Cosin, for example, soon after 
. his entry at Durham, dealing with the case of a preacher at New- 

castle, whom he “ entreated to forbear preaching till he made it appear 
“that he was an ecclesiastical person, as he is not, having neither 
“episcopall or presbyteriall ordination.” (See Diocesan Histories: 
Durham (S.P.C.K.): p. 276.) I might illustrate this indication of his 
Church-theory by his Letter to Cordel on communion with the 
Huguenots in France, and by his last Will, referred to by Canon Hen- 
son, and given in his Works (Anglo-Catholic Library: i, p. xxxii.) 
There he speaks (I quote from memory) of his fellowship with the 
Catholic Church, “which I desire to be understood particularly of 
“Protestants, and the best Reformed Churches.” Canon Henson 
refers to the’celebrated, or rather notorious, case of Whitting- 
-ham; a personage whom I cannot admire. But it is the fact, if I 
remember rightly, that the gravamen against, that strange Dean of 
York was not that he was ordained by “the Church of Geneva,” but 
that his ministerial commission was given by a conventicle at Geneva ; 
a very different matter. 

Church History is still proceeding. Its course’in one age can never 
be wholly guided by the precedents of the past. Conditions totally 
unforeseen by any, even the earliest, of the ancient successors of the 
Apostles, and not ruled for in any explicit way by the Apostles, or by 
the Lord, have been developed in its later stages. It is for us to 
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endeavour to meet these, not forgetful of any great lesson of the 
past, but still less forgetful of any sign of the workings of our 
Master and of His Spirit in the present. Among these signs is, on one 
side, a far-reaching desire for a genuine unity among the bearers of 
the name of Christ. Among them, on the other side, are practical 
evidences, infinitely impressive, that the promise of the Spirit of God, 
and the presence of the Christ of God, working in and through the 
members of the Head, are not by us to be limited to one type, even to 
the type which is the most central, the most venerable, and the most 
beneficial, of order and ministration. 

We humbly and heartily believe in the greatness and sacredness of 
our tradition. We desire to use it to the utmost as our great organ 
for the work of Christ entrusted to us. But let us not misrepresent 
its true purpose and glory by making it “the article” to distinguish a 
Church from that which is no Church at all. 


° HANDLEY DUNELM. 


P.S.—I saw this year (1901) in one of our Church papers (but I 
cannot now verify the passage) an incident much to the purpose of 
Canon Henson’s appeal. -In the Synod of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States a clergyman was reported as making a 
vigorous protest against the refusal, or at least the hesitation, to give 
the name Church to the great historic non-episcopal communities in 
the States. This protest was received with loud and general applause. 


II. 


The convictions so boldly and clearly expressed by Canton Henson 
are those which I myself formed when I first began to deal seriously 
with Church questions, nearly fifty years ago; and which I have spent 
much of my life in enforcing. I do not propose therefore to criticize 
or to vindicate them, but merely to point out the significance of the 
author's present action. 

I look upon it as a remarkable sign of the times. For nearly half 
a century the views now so boldly impugned by Canon Henson have 
held the field. It is true, as he observes, that the early Evangelicalism 
“took a direction hostile to hierarchical - Christianity; ” and its 
promoters among the clergy worked hand in hand with 
Evangelical Nonconformists. But the movement was entirely 
individualistic, and it was a complaint of Dr. Arnold that, 
in Church affairs, the Evangelicals, for want of clear con- 
victions about the nature of the Church, ‘always acted under the 
influence of the Clericalists, or (so-called) High Churchmen ; and it is 
notorious that Nonconformists often find the most complete absence 
of sympathy among the clergy of Evangelical principles. The Trac- 
tarian influence during the last thirty or forty years has been little short 
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of a tyranny; and young men of more liberal convictions preparing for 
‘ordination have constantly found the pressure too great, and have. 
either gone off into. secular callings, or succumbed to the prevailing 
power. , 

Yet, in the mėantime, the Tractarian position has been gradually 
undermined. The root conviction of the Tractarian movement had 
little to do with the tendency to ornate ritual, with which the expres- 
sion “High Church” is popularly associated: it was the belief, on 
which all the “Tracts for the Times” insisted, that Christ had estab- 
lished thé Episcopate, and probably, also, the orders of Priest and 
Deacon; and consequently, that all ministers who had not the so- 
called Apostolical succession were schismatic intruders. Even the late 
Bishop Stubbs, in his Historical Appendix to the Report of the Eccle- 
siastical Courts Commission, says of Henry the Eighth, that up to 
a certain date the King had not interfered with “the authority given 
“ by the word of Christ to the Bishops.” This ideg had no valid histori- 
cal basis; and the labours of men like Bishop Lightfoot, Dr. Hatch, 
Professors Sanday and Hort, Dr. Latham, and, indeed, almost all the 
best Anglican writers on the subject, have made it clear that, as Canon 
Henson says, “ The Episcopate is a development which became trium- 
“phant in ecclesiastical life only in the course of two, or, perhaps, ' 
“three centuries,” and that neither it nor its history “confirm the 
“basis of a Divine Right and require the condemnation of the non- 
“ episcopal ministries.” 

No doubt these convictions have been shared by several of the 
Bishops; but none of them has spoken out so as to bring them 
into prominence, except one. This honour must be given to Bishop 
Perowne, -of Worcester. And it is a remarkable fact, which makes 
the present movement so striking a sign of the times, that, when 
Bishop Perowne, some ten years ago, took part with Nonconformist 
ministers in the Reunion Conference at ‘Grindelwald, the chief, not 
to say most violent, attack upon him came from a young clergyman 
of the name of Henson; and that the facts and arguments adduced 
by the Bishop in defence of his action are now adopted with hearty 
conviction by his former assailant. l 

One swallow, it may be said, does not make the spring ; and we. 
are quite accustomed to hear it stated as a well-known fact that liberal 
Church ideas passed away with Kingsley and Stanley. -Yet it may 

. be worth while to observe that of the six distinguished men who now 
form the Chapter of Westminster, where Stanley and Kingsley were 
associated, not one would accept the Tractarian principle, which is 
the base of the whole clericalist system. 

The consequences which may be expected from this new movement 
are as follows :— 5 

1. We may expect the enfeeblement of clericalism. No school of 
opinions can hold the field long when the fundamental convictions on 

„yewhich it is based have been shown to be false. It may continue to 
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assert itself as a means of self-exaltation for the clergy, or on account 
of the art and decorum with which it has been associated. But its 
dominance, or, rather, tyranny, will be ended. Men will be bold to 
assert the truth that a moral faith, not ecclesiastical propriety, is that 
on which the Christian life depends, and on which Christian fellow- 
ship must be based. And many who have been deluded by the pre- 
vailing error will discover that the true goal of their life and ministry 
is independent of system and ceremonial. 

2. When once this is allowed, the differences which divide us will 
be acknowledged to be of secondary importance, and will not be 
allowed to be a hindrance to brotherhood and co-operation. The 
arrogance which forbids Churchmen to unite in prayer and in sacra- 
ment with Protestants abroad and Nonconformists at home, or to 
join with them in missionary conferences, will be removed. Sects 
may continue within our great Christian Commonwealth, just as, in 
the Church generally, orders and societies for special purposes have 
always existed. But they need not have any feelings but those of 
mutual brotherly regard, and they will seek opportunities of aiding 
each other. If they vie with one another, it will be only “to provoke 
“unto love and good works.” 

3. I cannot but extend my hopes further. The object is not to 
make peace merely, but to stimulate Christian effort. And this must 
not be confined to the clerical functions, but extend to the whole 
life. We must not merely get rid of Episcopalian exclusiveness, but 
of ministerial exclusiveness generally. The universal priesthood of 
believers must become a reality, and those whose “ office’ and ministry ” 
lies not in the ministration of the Word and sacraments, but in the 
family, or in other parts of the common life which God has ordained, 
must be recognized as doing the work of Christ and of His Church. 

Such, I venture to think, whether or not it be immediately acknow- 
ledged, is the legitimate issue of the movement inaugurated by Canon 
Henson; and I can only wish that he and those who think with him 
should advance fearlessly to the complete development of the prin- 
ciples which he has enunciated. 


W. H. FREMANTLE. 


TII. 


Brave attempts on behalf of peace and unity, such as this by 
Canon Henson, fill me with profound gratitude ;—also, with a still 
more profound despondency. It seems so simple, so beautiful, so 
true; and yet one knows that it will fai. Why have we to re- 
echo the Psalmist’s words, “ When I speak unto them of peace, they 
make them ready for battle” ? Men are far keener to build up 
barriers than to welcome in the outside brethren. We are short 
of imagination, and cannot picture the full force of our principles and 
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their consequences. I remember, shortly before his death, Canon 
Liddon fell into a great heat, and denounced me, when I asked him 
whether he still was content’ with contemptuously throwing to 
the Dissenters the formula of “The uncovenanted mercies of God,” 
which had satisfied the tender spirits in the first peyiod of the ,Trac- 
tarian movement. I think Dr. Liddon’s affectionate spirit was at 
issue with his orthodoxy, and made him angry with the Noncon- 
formists, and vexed with himself at the same moment for the rigidity 
of his exclusive conclusions. And yét not only the advanced men 
refused terms; there was Bishop Harold Browne, a moderate 
man brimming over with kindliness of spirit, who would not harm a 
worm. I remember how. much distressed he was because he could 
not prove that the Scandinavian-Lutheran Episcopate had the 
` Apostolical Succession. He would have been so glad to feel they 
were safe, and not “uncovenanted.” Lastly, when one comes to the 
Low Church clergy, one sees a very benevolent company, anxious 
to “make the best of both worlds,” suffering from a similar pheno- 
menor. Their principles and doctrines, save in matters of Church 
organisation, are not very different from those of the leading 
Nonconformist bodies; and yet they hold out no brotherly hand to 
the Dissenting ministers. They feel just as if, after a touching dis- 
course on the Brotherhood of Man, one were to invite the cook to 
have tea with us! 

Yet many see that the points of union are important, and indeed 
overwhelming, when they compare them with the points of difference ; 
and they make an effort to draw Christians together—not so much be 
cause of loving-kindness and the joy of unity, as through fear of 
the advances of free thought. For whatever reason, good or bad, 
we may welcome the feeling that in grappling with the moral and 
social evils of our day there is room enough for every worker. 
Many of us deliberately turn our backs on the points of variance; 
and try to find firm ground for wholesome work for Christ among 
our sorrowful brethren. It is, however, not only the critical point on 
which Canon Henson puts his finger, the point of the “ Apostolical 
Succession,” out of which English Churchmen have made an im- 
possible barrier, but there are also relics of the old dogmatic differences 
which bar the way. Many remember the attempt made by Bishop 
Harold Browne and the Anglo-Continental Society -to draw the 
Churches of the East and the West together—and how hopelessly 
the effort failed. He found that the “Filioque” clause was fatal. 
The way was barred by the uncertain formula of a doctrine which 
is beyond human intelligence. Ninety and nine agreements were as 
naught against one obscure point of difference. The Greek 
Church and the Anglican comniunion go on, friendly but not united, 
though there is no bar as to Holy Orders. 

It seems to me that in spite of the falling interest now shown in 
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dogmatic theology, and in spite, also, of that widening of Christian 
sympathies which revives something of the simple faith of Christ 
among us, we are as far from a workable and broad-based union as 
ever we were. 

Where, then, has sweet Charity hidden herself in these tumultuous 
days? Let u$ go look. Does she lurk in the dens and lairs of 
the suffering workers? Can we, by making friends with the poor and 
afflicted, happen on Charity on the same errand, and trying humbly. 
to fulfil Christ’s commands? If we do meet her, we may find at 
last the solution of our difficulties, and so attain to a true union; not, 
perhaps, of churches, but of living Christian souls, which stretch out 
eager hands for true communion and fellowship, striving to wash 
away from our dear England the stain of hunger, and evil housing, 
and consequent curse of drink, and to put an end to that state of daily 
life which is a standing protest against our self-satisfied Sunday Chris- 
tianity. 


G. W. KITCHIN. 


IV. 


it does not need any force of eloquence or argument to convince us 
that our religious divisions are a calamity. They are deplored by 
all good men. It is only too obvious that they hinder and hamper 
at every turn the efforts of Christian people to carry on a successful 
warfare with sin, ungodliness and unbelief. Can anything be done 
in our own country to heal these wounds in the Christian body 
which so cruelly maim and mar its efficiency? How have we arrived 
at our present position? The immeasurable corruption of the 
Church in the Fifteenth Century demanded reformation, and in the 
course of the Sixteenth Century a reformation was effected. If 
we grant that it secured greater purity of teaching and practice in 
our Church, it must be granted, also, that a heavy price was paid for 
these advantages in the loss of unity. Some, who thought that the 
reformation had been carried too far, adhered to the Roman obe- 
dience and withdrew from the national Church; others who thought 
that it had not been carried far enough also withdrew, and gradually 
formed the various denominations which have multiplied, through 
infinite divisions and sub-divisions, down to the present day. The 
bitter and rancorous jealousy that formerly prevailed between the 
Church and these denominations, fomented mainly by the civil and 
political disabilities of all persons outside “the National Church, as 
“by law established,” has now, happily, subsided to a large extent, 
and there is an earnest desire amongst the best men of all Christian 
communities for closer fellowship and intercourse. They meet on 
friendly terms in society; they read and profit by each others 
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writings on religious subjects; they co-operate in various ways 
(notably, in connection with temperance work,) to promote the moral 

and social welfare of the people. Can we draw still nearer together? 

Can anything in the nature of a fusion be effected between some, at 

least, of the sundered fragments of the Christian body in this country 2° 
Canon Henson pleads for a large step in this directidn by the frank 

recognition of non“episcopal Churches, which would mean practically 

the admission to Holy Communion of persons who had not re- 

ceived episcopal confirmation, the admission to our pulpits, under 

certain limitations, of men who had not been episcopally ordained, 

and their formal admission, if desired, into the ranks of our ministry 

without submitting to reordination. 

Now, would these concessions, especially the latter, be too heavy a 
price to pay,for the supposed possible advantages to be derived 
from the absorption of many rival denominations into one compre- 
hensive organisation? I reply emphatically, “Yes”; and this for 
several reasons, although ‘the primary one really includes and carries 
with it all the others. The radical objection to the -proposal is that 
it would violate one of the most fundamental and immemorial tradi- 
tions of Church life. Traditions both as to doctrine and discipline 
which can-be traced back to Apostolic times are a sacred trust and 
deposit which the Church is to guard and preserve intact. “If,” 
‘says Waterland, “what can be probably inferred from Holy Scrip- 
“ture was certainly taught or practised by the primitive Apostolic 
“ Church, it comes to us with the force of a Divine command” That 
the threefold ministry is a Divine institution in this sense is a tradi- 
tion to which the English Church, in common with the Greek and 
Latin Churches, has firmly adhered. _ The few instances which Canon 
Henson adduces of men who had not received episcopal ordination 
being permitted by individuals, however eminent, to minister in our 
Church are really only exceptions which prove the rule. The period’ 
in which they occurred was one of transition and difficulty, and there 
were special reasons in each case for departure from the ordinary 
. tule. a 
The principle of the Christian ministry, as it has been delivered 
to us by continuous tradition, is that the authority to exercise a sacred 
office, and: dispense spiritual gifts, must be derived from above and 
not from below. As the divine Father sent the divine Son into the 
world to take man’s nature upon Him, and so to redeem and glorify 
it, so did Christ send His apostles, and invest them with spiritual 
power; and they in their turn consecrated delegates whom they 
authorised to ordain others both of ‘equal and inferior rank. Thus 
the transmission of ministerial authority from the higher power to the 
lower has been the standard law of the Church from the beginning. 
For any one to take this honour upon himself, or to have it conferred 
upon him by those who have not themselves received it from a higher 
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power is a violation of the Church’s order, a breach in the continuity 
ot the Church’s life. 

But while we maintain that a ministry without episcopal ordination 
is irregular and, strictly speaking, invalid, we do not deny, God forbid! 
that non-episcopal ministries may be fruitful in moral results. The 
labours of many laymen in our Church are abundantly blessed to 
the saving of souls, although we do not entrust to them the ministry 
of the Word and sacraments. God’s grace is not so tied and bound 
to His own ordinances that He cannot save through other and mani- 
fold channels. Nevertheless, if He has founded a visible organised 
Church, we are not at liberty to depart from those principles of its 
administration which we believe He has laid down for us. 

If, therefore, we do not recognise non-episcopal Churches in the 
way that some would advocate, it is simply because we dare not. 
At the same time, we may frankly and thankfully recognise the moral 
and spiritual good effected by many good and holy men who have 
not been episcopally ordained, and in all ways that may be possible 
for us, without surrender of principles, co-operate with them in good 
work. It is best to be perfectly honest and straightforward in our 
relations with them; and to say that there is, unhappily, a line between 
us, but across that line we can shake hands. We can meet as 
friends, and often we can act together on the ground of our common 
Christianity. 

But a union which involved the surrender of one of those traditions 
which have been entrusted to the custody of the Church would be 
a spurious union, and, therefore, an ineffective one. It would lead 
not to fusion, but to confusion. It would be such a violent shock 
to many faithful members of the Church, who would probably with- 
draw in order to preserve “ that visible Church which is a congregation 
“of faithful men in which the pure word of God is preached and the 
“sacraments are duly administered according to Christ’s ordinance.” 
Thus, the attempt to stretch the comprehensiveness of the Church 
might, too probably, end in creating another schism. And even if 
it succeeded in effecting, or seeming to effect, a closer union with Pro- 
testant Nonconformists, it would for ever destroy the hope of a closer 
fellowship with our brethren of the Eastern or the Roman Church, who 
are more numerous than the members of all the “non-episcopal 
“churches” put together. 


W. R. W. STEPHENS. 


V. 


I am almost, I think, in entire sympathy with Canon Henson in 
this matter. I believe most sincerely that if the Church of England 
will become more manifestly Catholic, scriptural, scientific, constitu- 
tional, democratic, she will attract more and more the best spirit 
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of the future, and’ become the true mother of the English people, 
and the real centre of unification. ‘But proud as I am of the grand 
historic continuity of the English Church, of the splendid organ of 
civilisation which through more than a thousand years of 
national history she has proved. herself to be, and however 
jealous I am of the form of polity which enshrines. the divine wisdom 
of her inherited -experience, and the divine strength of her com- 
prehensive communion, I entirely agree with the late Bishop Light- 
foot’s contention, ‘that we have no right to unchurch other Christian 
communities differently organised. I am not prepared, therefore, to 
say that the only possible union of the churches in the future is by 
a policy of absorption on the part of the Church of England. God 
may have other plans for the “many folds, one flock.” Nor can I 
say honestly that I think Nonconformity is equivalent to schism ; 
or that schism is always sin, much less that schismatics are always 
sinners. 

The removal, however, of the obstacles ‘at present existing to the 
reception at the altars of the Church of England of the communi- 
cating members of the non-episcopal- Churches is, after all, only a 
small part of the larger question of the inter-communion of all Reformed 
Churches; and that, again, of the still larger question of the 
possible incorporation in some future age of all existing Churches 
in the “ one Church,” which is the ideal of our Creed, “ Holy, Catholic, 
“ Apostolic.” - 

What is thg meaning of ‘at ideal? To this question, in that dis- 
sertation on “the Christian Ministry” to which Canon Henson drew 
attention at the close of his article, the late Bishop Lightfoot’s answer 
was this :— 

The Kingdom of Christ not being a kingdom of this world is not 
limited by the restrictions which fetter other societies, political or 
religious. It is in the fullest sense free, comprehensive, universal. 
It displays this character, not only in the acceptance of all comers 
who seek admission, irrespective of race or caste or sex, but also in 
the instruction and treatment of those who are already. its members. 
It has no sacred days or seasons, no special sanctuary, because every 
time and every place are alike holy. Above all, it has no sacerdotal 
system. It interposes no sacrificial tribe or class between God and 
man, by whose intervention alone God is reconciled and man 
forgiven, Each individual member holds personal communion with 
the Divine Head. To Him immediately he is responsible, and from 
Him directly he obtains pardon and draws strength. . . . This, 
then, is the Christian ideal; a holy season extending the whole year 
round—a temple confined only by the limits of the habitable world, — 
a priesthood co-extensive with the human race. 


This is the Ideal. But how does it work out on the page of History? 
What: of all the Christian Institutions—the officers, the rules, the 
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discipline of the Church,—the threefold ministry, bishops, priests, 
and deacons, the fixed day of worship, the consecrated place and 
ground, the episcopal succession, the sacredness of synodical action, 
the dogmatic promulgation of the faith and morals in provincial and 
general councils, spiritual jurisdiction, the validity and the efficacy 
of sacraments—and all the many questions of ecclesiastical doctrine 
and discipline which form “the essential notes,” as they have been 
called, of a visible church? What of all these? To this question 
there are two possible answers. You may be told (1) that all these 
things are of the essence of Christ’s Church, or you may be told (2) 
that they are but the practical expedients of Christ’s Church. 

I am glad to think that, for myself, in accepting the second answer 
as the true one, I have the authority of Bishop Lightfoot on my 
side. After the words I quoted as to the ideal, he goes on: — 


Strict loyalty to this conception was not held incompatible with 
practical measures of organisation. As the Church grew in numbers, 
as new and heterogeneous elements were added, as the early fervour 
of devotion cooled and strange forms of disorder sprang up, it 
became necessary to provide for the emergency by fixed rules and 

, definite officers. . . . These aids and expedients for his own sake 
and for the good of the society to which he belonged, a Christian 
could not afford to hold lightly or neglect. But they were no part of 
the essence of God’s message to man in the Gospel. 


Here, then, we have two conflicting theories of Church government. 

On the one hand, there are those who would say that the external 
polity of the Church is of Divine institution, in the sense that Christ 
is held not only to have founded a visible Church, but also to have 
given it a certain constitution, and certain definite forms of order and 
worship, intended to be of universal and eternal obligation. Of this 
visible organisation it is held that there are certain essential “ notes ” 
—as for example, the Apostolic succession of bishops, or the sacred- 
ness of synodical action—by which a true Church is always to be 
distinguished. 

On the other hand, there are those who hold that while the cardinal 
doctrines of faith and the spirit of Christianity are to be accepted 
undoubtedly as of Divine institution, the external polity is a mere 
human ordinance, to be accounted for by broad historical causes ; 
the gradual growth of the primitive Christian institutions being trace- 
able from the first, and in many cases the actual origin of the various 
details of government and discipline found in the outward circum- 
stances of the time. 

In my own opinion, the verdict both of New Testament interpreta- 
tion and of historical criticism is on the side of those who hold this 
latter theory. For, briefly, if we are to prove that Jesus Christ or 
His Apostles gave a settled and definite form of constitution to the 
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Church, with a specified order of officers, and that such constitution 
was intended to be the model of all Christian societies for all time 
to come, it would be possible, one would think, to produce documents 
or recorded words purporting to found such a Church witli such a 
settled constitution. 

But this, obviously, cannot be done. The comparative Sat of 
the New Testament on Christian ritual and Church government con- 
trasts markedly with the energy with which these institutions of later 
ecclesiastical history have been assailed and defended. Not only 
do the sacred writers not lay down any injunctions on such points as 
binding on all Christians in all ages, but they have not even left 
such a record of what they did institute as would have practically 
operated as an injunction. 

I am quite well aware, of course, that it is commonly argued that 
although there is no detailed account of the organisation of eccle- 
siastical polity in the New Testament, the existence of the Church 
with a clearly defined system of government, at the close, at any 
rate, of the third century, is: proof sufficient that such constitution 
must have been instituted by the Apostles according to a divinely 
revealed plan. But this argument is surely not reasonable. It is very 
much like saying that because the British political constitution has a 
certain form of polity to-day, that that form must -necessarily have 
been in the minds of those who first laid the foundations of English 
liberty. . 

The real truth is surely much more obvious. Thè constitution of 
the Church may certainly be traced to broad historical causes. From 
the first it is possible, to a very large extent, to trace the gradual ` 
growth of the primitive Christian institutes, and to point out, in 
many .cases, the actual origin in the outward circumstances of the 
“time and the various details of government and discipline which 
_ characterise them. We can all recognise this process in the origin of 
the diaconate, for example, as the result of a special emergency, the 
narrative of which is given in the Acts of the Apostles. And a similar 
process can, I believe, be traced in the history of other institutions 
and offices. 

I may perhaps be permitted to refer those of my adas who may 
be interested in my opinions on this matter to the sermon on “ Church 
“ Comprehension and Reform,” published ten years ago in my volume 
“For .Christ and City,” in which various practical reforms are sug- 
gested in the direction indicated by Canon Henson’s article. I have, 
however, little hope of seeing such reforms seriously undertaken by 
any party in my own Church which is not first prepared to say that 
that important clause of our Creed in which we state our belief in 
“one Holy, Catholic, Apostolic Church,” belongs not to the realm of 
Faith, but to the realm of History. l 

CHARLES W. STUBBS. 


A 
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VI. 

I am entirelysin sympathy with the general spirit of Canon Henson’s 
article, so much so that it leaves me little to say whether in the way of 
criticism or of supplement. It is only about the direction which 
practical efforts towards a better understanding with non-episcopal 
Churches ought to take in the immediate future that differences 
of opinion are likely to arise among those who share Canon Henson’s 
principles; and on this side of the matter I gladly avail myself of the 
Editor’s request to make a few remarks. 

1. We should not agitate for any constitutional change which is 
inconsistent with the fundamental principles of loyal and law-abiding 
High Churchmen. It is no use promoting certain disunion in one 
direction for the sake of a very uncertain and problematical increase of 
union in another. We must not open fresh doors into the Church of 
England without knowing whether they will assist those who are 
outside to come in, or merely impel those inside to walk out. 

2. I quite agree with Canon Henson that “the real barrier [to com- 
“munion and other recognition of Nonconformists] is the doctrine of 
“Apostolic Succession as taught by the Tractarians, and now pare- 
“mount in the National Church.” The main energies of Liberal and 
Progressive Churchmen should, it seems to me, in the immediate future 
‘be directed towards the refutation of this gigantic figment, rather 
than towards any alteration in the legal system of the Church of a 
kind which will not command general approval. The education of our 
own people, the diffusion among clergy and laity of more reasonable 
ideas about the Church, the spread of a more genuinely Christian spirit, 
rather than sensational demonstrations of sympathy with Noncon- 
formists, should be our immediate object. 

. 3. The particular question of the Apostolical Succession cannot be 
isolated from other questions. As a matter of history it is now ad- 
mitted by all scholars that a continuous threefold ministry cannot in all 
parts of the Christian Church be traced back to the time of the 
Apostles. But the mere establishment of historical facts has no per- 
ceptible effect where the habit of mind remains of which the Apostolical 
Succession doctrine is simply a particular manifestation. The histori- 
cal facts are often admitted by strong High Churchmen, but the theory 
is soon patched up to suit any view of the facts which those who hold 
it are compelled to accept. It is said that the maintenance of the 
Succession was once not necessary, but has now become necessary 
by the authority of the Church, or the like. The doctrine will only 
disappear as the magical and mechanical view of religion is gradually 
. supplanted by a more critical, a more philosophical and a more 
spiritual theology. The growth of a liberal theology among Churchmen 
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and dissenters alike has already reduced to insignificance many 
other denominational differences; or would have done so but for the 
fact that so many of our more liberal Churchmen seem anxious to 
atone for their own liberality in Biblical matters by accentuating and 
emphasizing’ the sacerdotal side of their creed. I know of clergymen 
who disbelieve particular articles of the Nicene Creed, and even make 
a clean sweep of the miraculous, who yet seem to cling to the doctrine of 
Apostolical Succession and avoid contact with Nonconformity as an 
unholy thing. But this is a state of mind which cannot be lasting. To 
show their own people how the leading ideas of Christianity can .be 
combined with what for shortness we may call the modern view of the 
Universe should be the main task of Liberal Churchmen for the 
present. The Nonconformists are ahead of us in this respect, but 
perhaps they too have something to do in this direction before Schemes 
of co-operation or reunion can bear much fruit. 

4: As our theology becomes more liberal, the, actual division of 
Christians into separate organisations, while it will still be a hindrance 
to that perfect Unity which should ever remain the ideal of the 
Christian Church, will lose its present importance. Closer co-opera- 
tion between bodies which still remain for some purposes distinct will 
become possible, and may prepare the way for “corporate reunion ” 
hereafter. But meanwhile it is not to be expected that any removal 
of legal barriers will produce a wholesale accession of individual 
Nonconformists or wholesale amalgamations with Nonconformist 
Churches. The real source of division even now.is not so much any, 
particular dogma or practice, on the one side or the other, as differences. 
of tradition, of education, of #@0s which will not easily be bridged 
over. While we strive after unity, we should remember that unity 
is a matter of degree. 

5. The occasional admission of Nonconformists to Communion in 
our Churches may be welcomed as a natural and useful pledge of 
mutual recognition, especially on occasions of common action like the 
famous Westminster Communion of the Revisers. But it is not to be 
expected, and I do not see that it is particularly desirable, that those 
who think it necessary to form distinct ecclesiastical communities 
should as a rule communicate except with the body in which they 
habitually worship. Outward symbols of recognition and expressions 
of partial unity are valuable where complete unity is not immediately 
possible, but far more importance should be attached to common action 
on broad, social and moral issues. It is of less importance that the vicar 
of the parish and the Nonconformist minister should occasionally. 
worship together than that they should co-operate in schemes for the 
better housing of the poor, the suppression of drunkenness and 
immorality, and other kinds of social reform in the neighbourhood in 
which they live. One of the chief obstacles to real unity is the notion 
that the Church is primarily a society for preaching and praying and 
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not a society for the promotion of Christian living and Christian 
Brotherhood. 

6. It is desirable, no doubt, that a Nonconformist minister, like a 
Roman Catholic priest, should be admitted to officiate in the English 
Church without submitting to any ceremony which may seem to 
cast a slur upon’ the Christian community to which he has hitherto 
belonged, but at the same time immediately to abandon the require- 
ment of episcopal ordination would be more likely to multiply schism 
than to heal it. Perhaps a form of conditional reordination might be 
devised which would satisfy the scruples of High Churchmen without 
seeming to the ex-Nonconformist to imply an admission of the in- 
validity of his Nonconformist ordination. 

7. It is of the last importance to let it be understood that those who 
do not regard the Apostolical Succession as an essential note of a true 
Church may take not less high a view of the prerogatives and importance 
of the Christian community, and even of the Christian clergy as its organs 
and representatives, than the staunchest Sacerdotalist, and that they do 
not undervalue the importance even of outward ecclesiastical unity. 
As a means of indicating this, it is well that we should take every 
opportunity of showing that, while we do not deny that Nonconformist 
bodies are Churches, or their ministers true Christian Presbyters, we 
do feel a greater degree of unity, and are prepared to accord a fuller 
recognition to non-episcopal National Churches than to those who (on 
grounds which seem to them sufficient) have withdrawn themselves 
from communion with the historical church of their country. We 
should court every opportunity of asserting that we regard the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland rather than the episcopal sect in 
that country as having a right to call itself “the Church of Scotland.” 
In so doing, we shall be following the old Anglican tradition. As 
Canon Henson has pointed out, the Church of England in the past, 
while it valued episcopacy as a link of connection with historical 
Christianity, and as a promise of reunion and mutual recognition with 
the Eastern Churches and with a possible reformed Church of the West, 
still regarded itself as the natural champion and ally of all Protestant 
National Churches, whether they had or had not thought fit to abandon 
the episcopal form of government. 

H. RASHDALL. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


HOUGH, in the strict sense, neither a great writer nor a 
dominating personality, John Richard Green was nevertheless 

an interesting figure in the literary history of the last half of the 
Nineteenth Century. .As the historian of the masses he took the . 
place of Macaulay. His works vied in honour with fashionable 
- fiction, and the financial result far exceeded anything that came to - 
his contemporaries Froude and Freeman. An unusually large public 
will, therefore, be ready to” welcome the volume of his “ Letters,” 
which has just been issued under the distinguished Editorship of 
Mr. Leslie Stephen (Macmillan and Co.). The work, it should be 
said, is a good deal more than a mere collection of letters; it’ is, 
in fact, so designed with connecting links and skilfully interpolated 
narrative that it accomplishes all the purposes of a biography. : Green 
was born in 1837 and died in 1883, a comparatively young man. 
He was for several years a clergyman, and nearly all his life an 
invalid; yet the volume of his work may fairly be described as pro- 
digious. Mr. Stephen gives a bibliographical list which fills two 
pages, exclusive of translations, magazine articles, and some eight- 
score contributions to the “ Saturday Review ” in its palmy days. His 
histories alone might have engaged the full energies of a stronger 
man; but, like Stevenson, he was invincibly brave in illness, and 
an incessant worker. In the midst of so many obstructions -he had, 
of course, occasional fits of depression; but the prevailing tone of 
these letters is cheerfulness. The majority are addressed to personal 
friends—Freeman, Professor Boyd Dawkins, his publisher the late 
Mr. Alex. Macmillan and others. Green was infected by the Freeman 
antipathy to Froude; but it is worth noting, as evidence of his sanity 
of judgment, that he uttered more than one protest against the folly 
of making violent attacks on rivals. It was Freeman, one remembers, 
who, in a moment of inspiration, called Carlyle an “old ass.” This 
blind virulence happily did not infect the disciple. Green’s humour 
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and love of fair play saved him, with the result that his letters are 
rational, genial human documents. In his literary works one marks 
how much he was indebted to the help and encouragement of Mr. 
Macmillan. Indeed, passages relating: to the long friendship between 
the historian and his publisher are among the most delightful and 
edifying things in a delightful and edifying book. The main events 
and interests of Green’s life, his ambitions, struggles and triumphs, 
are described with a charming good humour, and an easy, graphic 
force which make the book capital reading. Three portraits of 
Green at various ages are given, and there is a woefully inadequate 
index. To praise Mr. Leslie Stephen’s editing would be superfluous. 
* * % % 

It occasionally happens that a great man, painter or poet, remains 
for centuries unrecognised or unappreciated. Such a case of the 
injustice of posterity is furnished by the history of Fra Filippo, 

whom legendary fame makes out a monster of sensuality with an 
“ accidental turn for art. At last, however, both the man and his 
work are set forth in their true light in “Fra Filippo Lippi,” by 
Edward C. Strutt (George Bell and Son). Fra Filippo’s career had 
many of the elements of romance. Born into extreme poverty, 
he entered upon the active duties of life as a street waif. 
At eight he was placed in the Convent del Carmine, where 
he studiously neglected books of rhetoric and theology, and 
speedily developed artistic tendencies. These luckily were en- 
couraged, because there chanced to be rivalry in matters of art between 
the various monastic orders of the day. Very early he passed under 
the influence of the celebrated Masaccio; but Mr. Strutt thinks that 
his first real master was the Camaldolese monk, Don Lorenzo, better 
known as Lorenzo Monaco. Later he seems to have studied under 
Masaccio himself. It is clear, however, that in early manhood he 
quitted the monkish community and went forth into the 
world a chevalier of fortune. Thenceforth he was aman of 
the world, in some sense a man of pleasure, though not unacquainted 
with sorrow. That he was never a sot or a glutton his pictures sufh- 
ciently attest. Mr. Strutt, while paying adequate attention to the 
artistic side of his subject’s career, gives particular prominence to 
the human. Fra Filippo was not a good manager. Though he held 
various offices, and made a considerable income by his painting, he 
was all his life in poverty. His excesses led to many troubles, and 
once, at least, to horrible torture; but even in misery he was 
picturesque, and his life as here delineated makes fascinating reading. 
The volume contains a large number of finely reproduced illustrations. 


* k kad * 
For nearly a century and a half readers of Court memoirs and 
gossip have alternately chuckled and frowned over a little work 
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entitled in the original, “ Les Matinées du Roi de Prusse, Ecrites par 
“TLui-Meme.” The orthodox have. been scandalised and the cynical 
tickled by its supposed revelations of the depravities and knaveries 
of a king. It has been translated into various languages, in forms - 
more or less garbled, the latest edition in English being published 
by Sir J. William Whittall, under the title of “ Frederick thé Great on: 
“Kingcraft: from the Original Manuscript” (Longmans and Co.). 
In an introduction the editor, or translator, gives the history of the 
MS., which Savary confessed he stole while visiting Frederick’s apart- 
ment at Sans Souci with Napoleon, explaining how it happened that 
his grandfather saw and copied the document. There has been much 
heated discussion as to the authenticity of the “ Matinées.” Carlyle 
called the book an impudent, scandalous forgery; while Sir William 
Whittall believes it is genuirie. The real matter of interest, however, is 
the work itself. As historical readers know, it purports to be instruc- 
tions or counsel written by Frederick to his nephew, the heir apparent, 
on questions of Government, religion, pleasure, literature, dress, sol- 
diering, and so forth; and it is witty enough to have been attributed 
to Voltaire. The Matinées are given in the original. Sections of the 
book are also devoted by Sir J. W. Whittall to his “ Family Reminis- 
“cences ” and to some Turkish Stories and Parables. These are always 
_worth reading ; but the-real interest centres in the Matinées. 
& * * * 

A work of signal and varied interest is “Wanderings in Three 
“ Continents,” by the late Sir Richard F. Burton, edited by Mr. W. 
H. Wilkins (Hutchinson and Co.). It consists of a series of sketches. 
describing, in Burton’s own inimitable manner, the expeditions to El 
Medinah and Mecca, Harar and the heart of Africa, with accounts 
of a mission to Dahomé and trips to the Congo and the interior of 
Brazil. As all the world knows, Burton was the first Englishman 
who penetrated to the Moslem Holy of Holies at Mecca, but the - 
feat had previously been accomplished by Burckhardt. The book 
entitled “ A Pilgrimage to Meccah and Ey Medinah” gives particu- 
lars of that famous enterprise, but the present essay will be welcome to 
_ multitudes to whom the larger work is inaccessible. Of yet deeper, 
because of fresher, interest is the description of the ride to Harar, a 
ride which Burton alone would have undertaken and carried out. 
In the essay on “The City of the Mormons” we have the great 
travellers views on a people who have caused much commotion in 
the States. He foretold the spread of Mormonism; but, as the 
editor points out, his prophecies have not been fulfilled. The essays, 
it may be said, were in the first instance delivered as lectures, some 
before the Emperor and Empress of Brazil at Rio, others in various 
cities in this country. The work has been edited with tact and ability 
by Mr. Wilkins, whose qualifications to deal win Burton literature 
need no commendation. 


i Ld 
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Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co. are publishing the “ Temple Bible,” under 
the editorship of distinguished Biblical scholars.: Up to the present two 
volumes have been issued—* Genesis,” edited by Dr. Sayce, and 
“Exodus,” edited by Dr. A. R. S. Kennedy. Here, too, the aim has 
been “to lead those that love their Bible to a more intelligent appre- 
“ciation of its value as literature,” and all that scholarship can do 
towards the accomplishment of the aim is being done. Dr. Sayce’s 
introduction includes a general account of the Pentateuch, with 
special reference to the Canaanitish, Babylonian and Egyptian ele- 
ments which have gone to its making. Dr. Kennedy’s introduction 
to “Exodus” discusses at considerable length the literary 
problem of the Pentateuch, a matter involving questions of the 
deepest interest, which, for lack of space, cannot be dealt with here. 
It must be enough to say that the Introduction and Notes are not more 
remarkable for learning (the editors’ names guarantee the erudition) 
than for lucidity, a quality that does not always go with knowledge. 


* * * * 


“Sunshine and Surf” (A. and C. Black) is the suggestive title of 
a book by Douglas B. Hall and Lord Albert Osborne, describing a 
year’s wanderings in the South Seas. Proceeding by way of America, 
the travellers embarked at San Francisco for Tahiti, where they enjoyed 
themselves and gathered some historical and commercial information 
which is duly given for the benefit of the reader. The Marquesas 
Islands were next visited, and subsequently, under the charge of 
Captain Macbeth, “a thundering good sort,” they sailed for Auckland, 
proceeding thence vid Fiji to Samoa. That the authors are in no 
sense literary hero-worshippers is plain from the fact that while at 
Apia they thought it too much trouble to walk a short distance in 
the sun in order to see Stevenson’s house. But they are excellent 
travellers, and their account of a year’s outing in Polynesia has the 
merit of unfailing good spirits. Many illustrations enhance the . 
reality of the narrative. Of firmer texture and higher literary merit, 
Miss Norma Lorimer’s new book, “ By the Waters of Sicily ” (Hutchin- 
son and Co.), is at least equally interesting as an account of a holiday 
spent among delightful and historic scenes. Under Miss Lorimer’s 
genial and vivacious guidance we mingle with the many varieties of 
people who visit Sicily for pleasure, health or research. The charm 
of the book lies in the skilful and humorous contrast of persons and 
things, old and young, classic and romantic, ancient and modern. 
Writing as a correspondent of “ Dear Louise,” the author is able to 
indulge all moods at will, to be grave or gay as the spirit moves; 
and it may be said that she is oftener gay than grave. The illustra- 
tions are admirable. 


* * * * 
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“Our Rulers: From William I to Edward VIL,” by John Alexander 
(S. W. Partridge and Co.), gives a rapid survey of British history, 
as illustrated by the careers of our Kings and Queens. Since the 
volume runs to less than 150 pages, it need hardly be said that the 
individual sketches are of the briefest kind; but, as any writer of 
experience is aware, brevity often means greater and harder labour 
than diffuseness ; and Mr. Alexander may fairly be congratulated on 
having produced a summary which will give any intelligent reader a 
clear and accurate conception of the course of English history. The 
style is easy, and the author evinces an agreeable sense of the value 
of proportion. The proof-reading, however; seems to have been care- 
lessly done. Fifty-four portraits of Sovereigns, copied from originals 
in the British Museum, give an added reality to the work. For 
young people with a taste for historical reading the book is to be 
cordially commended, and even older readers may well refresh their 
memories from its pages. 


e 
a * * * 


The Hon. Mrs. Walter R. D. Forbes may fairly be congratulated 
on the success she has achieved in her new novel, “ Dumb ” (Chatto 
and Windus). The enigmatic title refers, I take it, to the 
silence of Alistair Craig, who, though adoring . his wife, 
keeps the fact to himself, with tragic consequences. A lover, 
one Captain Gresham, comes upon „the scene, and the un- 
happy husband overhears a passionate declaration on the balcony 
of a Swiss hotel. Thinking his wife no longer cares for him, 
he writes a letter full of tender devotion, but before it is delivered 
he dies in trying to save his wife and her lover. What follows must 
be learned from the novel itself. The same publishers have brought 
out a new edition of Mrs. B. M. Croker’s clever novel “ Terence.” The 
story of the Fanshaw’s fishing expedition to Ireland is as diverting as 
anything Mrs. Croker has written, and that, as her multitude of 
readers know, is saying a good deal. The new edition is nicely > 
illustrated by Mr. Sidney Paget. 


' 
% * * * 


The perennial interest in Mary Stuart is attested yet again by the 
publication of a volume which Mr. M. M. Shoemaker has written, and 
Messrs. H. Virtue and Co. have published, on the “ Palaces, Prisons, 
and Resting Places of Mary Queen of Scots.” Itis not, the author is 
careful to point out, a history, but a description of the places most 
closely associated with Mary’s name. Nevertheless it contains much 
historic information, conveyed with all the animating charm of ro- 
mance. Starting at Linlithgow Palace, we follow Mary to’ Stirling 
and Dumbarton ; passing thence to France. With the return to Scot- 
land we are plunged into political intrigues and fierce religious strife. 
All that pertains to Holyrood, Kirk of Field, Falkland, Jedburgh, 
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Craigmillar, Loch Leven, and Langside, is recounted with a glow of sym- 
pathy and enthusiasm which one reader, at least, has found infectious. 
The author succeeds wonderfully in reviving the atmosphere in which 
Mary moved from tragedy to tragedy. Though Mr. Shoemaker dis- 
claims the title of historian, he does not conceal his own opinion con- 
cerning some much-discussed episodes. Thus, he affirms that “the 
“love story of Mary’s life was her marriage with Darnley. She was 
“too young to have cherished any affection for the sickly Francis. 
“ She surely had no love,—despite what her enemies say—for Both- 
“well, and of Norfolk she saw too little to be influenced by him in any 
“way. But Darnley was the sunshine of her life for a brief season.” 
What says Mr. Andrew Lang to that? Her course darkens with the 
passage into England, to culminate in that great and moving scene 
at Fotheringhay. From the general reader’s point of view this is 
probably the most interesting of all recent works on Mary Queen of 
Scots. A large number of photogravure plates and other illustrations 
embellish a work- which is excellently written and sumptuously 
produced. 
kd * NE % = 

Beginners in textual criticism of the Scriptures will be grateful to 
Mr. Frederic G. Kenyon, of the British Museum, for his exhaustive 
“ Hand-book to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament,” which 
has just been published by Messrs. Macmillan. It lays no claim, the 
author modestly tells us, “to rival the standard works of Gregory 
“and Scrivener as a storehouse of statistical and Bibliographical in- 
“ formation,” yet it has obvious advantages, especially in the discussion 
of the latest textual theories. In holding the balance between op- 
posing schools Mr. Kenyon is scrupulously fair. He has his own 
theories regarding important points, but they are never obtruded to 
the exclusion of what other scholars have to say. The opening chapter 
on “ The Function of Textual Criticism” is admirably just and lucid, 
as is also the closing section on the textual problem. The chapters 
on the autographs of the New Testament, the Uncial and Minuscule 
manuscripts, the various ancient versions and textual criticism in the 
past, give the student exactly the information which he is likely to 
find most useful. The value and interest of the book are materially 
enhanced by a series of facsimiles, somewhat reduced, but clearly 


reproduced. 
* * kad * 


Under the title of Regnum Dei, Messrs. Methuen and Co. have 
brought out in a convenient form the Bampton Lectures for 1901, by 
Dr. Archibald Robertson, Principal of King’s College, London. The 
result “of the writer’s reflection, with a view to his own guidance in 
" life,” the book has a practical value rare in writings of the kind 
Broadly speaking, the theme is the sublime one of the Kingdom of 
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God in relation to man’s existence on this earth. In the opening 
lecture, Dr. Robertson briefly discusses the idea of purpose at the 
root of the problem of life; then he proceeds to trace the varying 
conception of the Kingdom of God as set forth in the Old and New 
Testaments, in St. Augustine, the medieval theocracy, and so on to 
modern ideals, thought, work, and life. The book abounds in passages 
of striking beauty and eloquence; the close, describing the fate of 
our planet and man’s destiny, being especially impressive. While 
obviously intended to strengthen and comfort such as an age of unrest 
and scepticism has thrown into doubt on matters of religion, the work 
is never emotional or declamatory. With a lucidity, an urbanity, an 
earnestness, and a reach of thought not unworthy of Newman, Dr. 
Robertson treats of the greatest problems which can engage the mind 
of man, He convinces and refreshes, and conviction and refresh- 
ment are precisely what an era weary of speculation most needs. It 
may have both in Regnum Dez. 


* * * * 


1 


Readers who are acquainted with the writings of the Rev. Dr. 
Hugh Macmillan, are well aware.of the poetic qualities which dis- 
tinguish his works. Not until now, however, has he appeared in the 
professed character of a poet. The experiment of turning from 
prose to verse is, particularly in the case of an author of established 
reputation, one involving some peril. We like a writer in oné charac- 
ter; will he please equally in another? In the present 
instance the answer is that the experiment is triumphantly 
justified by every piece in the slender, dainty volume, 
appropriately named, “ The Christmas Rose” (Macmillan and Co). 
It will surprise no .one that these delicately wrought poems show 
the intimate love of nature. which has long been associated 
with Dr. Macmillan’s name; but their ease, freedom, and beauty of 
phrase will probably astonish even such as have long known their 
author’s mastery of language. The themes are of the kind he might 
be expected to choose, love and hope, and especially the hope 
which shines for human wayfarers beyond the grave. In its reflective 
interpretation of the meanings of life and the moods of Nature, the 
little book by many an exquisite touch or turn of thought reminds one | 
of Wordsworth; while in pure spirituality it is worthy of the author 
of “ The Christian Year.” In the month’s literature, Dr. Macmillan is 
further represented by a volume of religious addresses intended for 
young people “of a thoughtful and. enquiring turn of mind,” and 
„issued under the suggestive title of “The Corn of Heaven” (Mac- 
millan). Of the contents it need only be said they are worthy of the 
author of “ Bible Teachings on Nature,” and “Gleanings in Holy 
Fields” The book ought to be in every Sunday-school library in the 
land, as well as in every private collection meant for Sunday reading. 
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The volume of “Conversations of James Northcote, R.A, with 
“James Ward” (Methuen), which Mr. Ernest Fletcher has edited 
contains many interesting reflections on art, and some on literature. 
That Northcote was not only a painter of note, but a man of shrewd 
wit and a brilliant conversationalist, is proved by the deep impression 
he made on a critic so little prone to admire as Hazlitt. The Conver- 
sations recorded in this volume range over a wide variety of subjects, 
artistic, literary, religious, and political, and are often expressed in 
language of great point and pungency. Northcote detested Pitt, and 
was much less impressed by Johnson and Burke than might have 
been expected. “I had,” he told Ward, “been accustomed to hear 
“conversations at Plymouth between my father and some persons 
“who were in the habit of visiting him, that I certainly did not feel 
“impressed in the way you suppose, when I came into the company of 
“these men.” In after years he could himself have held his own 
with the best of them. The volume is full of human nature, a fact 
which will commend it to the general reader, while the numerous 
professional criticisms of great artists will make it especially useful to 
art students. A volume wholly for students is “Greek and Latin 
“Compositions,” by Richard Shilleto (Cambridge University Press), 
well known a generation ago at Cambridge, and still remembered 
with admiration for his scholarship. These Compositions, originally 
prepared for his own pupils, are issued in response to a representation 
“that a really authentic collection of Mr. Shilleto’s Compositions would 
“be a distinct benefit to the cause of education,’ an opinion which 
educationists in general will heartily endorse. The pieces include 
selections from representative English authors, and the renderings 
into Greek and Latin verse and prose are models which students will 
be glad to possess. ' 


* * * * 


If the British public were half as eager for Irish stories as it is 
for Scotch, I should predict a conspicuous success for “ Irish Pastorals,” 
by Shan F. Bullock (Grant Richards). Mr. Bullock has been known 
for some years as an accomplished interpreter of Irish character, but 
in power and charm these pastorals surpass anything he has previously 
written. They are in the best sense redolent of the soil. The reader 
mingles with turf-cutters, mowers, hay-makers, reapers, and potato- 
diggers in such intimate companionship that he knows them, not as 
shadows in a tale, but as living men and women whose fun and 
pathos and tragedy are actual experiences. The volume comprises 
the best fiction that has come out of Ireland for many years. 


* * * * 


Readers who, in Lamb’s phrase, like to browse, are indebted to 
Messrs. W. and R. Chambers for a fresh issue of their “ Cyclopædia 
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“of English Literature.” Though modestly put forth as a new edi- 
tion, it is in reality a new work. The plan has been changed, and 
the scope enlarged, so as to include a number of special articles by 
critics of eminence. Thus Mr. Andrew Lang contributes an essay of 


‘twenty pages on our ballads, and Mr. Sidney Leg one of similar 


length on Shakespeare. .Mr. Stopford Brooke deals with Anglo- 
Saxon literature, and Mr. Edmund Gosse with Elizabethan and 
Jacobean, while Dr. Gardiner appropriately describes the Puritan 
period, and Mr. A. H. Bullen the Restoration. Mr. George Saints- 
bury, whose. style unfortunately does not improve, contributes a bio- 
graphical and critical study of Dryden. This indicates an important 
improvement on the original scheme. The Selections are made with 
unfailing good judgment; and, in fact, the work when complete 
will, in itself, form a library of the best English literature. Editor 
and publishers are to be congratulated on the excellence of the first 
volume. A cordial welcome is likewise due to the new edition of Dr. 
Macmillan’s popular work on “The Riviera” (H. Virtue and Co.). 
For the sake of convenience to travellers the new issue is restricted 
to the Western portion, and the old wood engravings have been re- . 
placed by freshly-taken photographs, so that the illustrations are abso- 
lutely up-to-date. It is an interesting fact not generally known that 
Dr. Macmillan’s volume was Queen Victoria’s favQurite work on the 
Riviera, and that she seldom took a Continental holiday without it’ 
Travellers in general are agreed that a better account of the historic 
and romantic associations of the Riviera does not exist in English. 
Yet another edition of “The Essays of Elia”! The latest, which 
comes from Messrs. Methuen, is illustrated, somewhat fantastically, by 
A. Garth Jones, ably “introduced” by Mr. E. V. Lucas, and produced 
in a manner that will please book-lovers. Mr. Lucas’s introduction 
is an admirable bit of writing. In their superb edition’of Shakespeare’s 
works, the same publishers have brought out “King Lear,” with a- 
scholarly introduction and notes by Mr. W. J. Craig, the Editor of the 
“Oxford Shakespeare.” To the “Turner House Classics,” already 
commended in these pages, Messrs. Virtue have added Balzac’s “ Père ` 


` © Goriot,” and a representative “ Anthology of Humorous Verse.” Ad- 


mirers of Mr. Mackenzie Bell may now have his “Collected Poems” 
in one volume (T. Burleigh). The book. contains not only .all the 
pieces printed in the volumes “ Spring’s Immortality,” and “ Pictures 
“of Travel”; but a considerable number of new poems. To praise 
Mz. Mackenzie Bell’s works to readers of poetry is happily unnecessary. 


A READER. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN’S speech at the dinner of the Birmingham 
Jewellers’ and Silversmiths’ Association on the 11th January 

is, despite its homely form, far and away the most significant utterance 
made by any English Statesman since Parliament was last prorogued. 
If we may reasonably assume that his reference to our relations with 
the Colonies embodies the sentiments of the entire Cabinet and fore- 
shadows the policy which they are prepared to strike out in the near 
future, the nation at large—or at any rate that portion of it which looks 
upon parties as means, not ends—can well afford to await the results 
of Lord Rosebery’s surgical operation on the Liberal Party with a 
degree of equanimity not far removed from indifference. For no 
party, whatever its leanings in domestic matters, can for many long 
- years to come hope to steer the ship of State, whose policy is not 
primarily directed to strengthening the props and consolidating the 
girders of the Imperial fabric. At the present moment the scaffolding 
cannot be taken away; we are in the throes of a crisis partly latent, 
partly obvious, the outcome of which, whether we are conscious or 
ignorant of it, will be the making or the breaking of the 
vastest political community known to human history. More 
than one Great Power in Europe is interested in hindering 
us from coming through that ordeal unscathed, and the attitude 
of all of them towards us can no longer be misapprehended. 
Any swerving to the right or to the left from the simple 
policy of Imperial consolidation, in the hope of finding a friend in 
this part of the Continent or an ally in that, is a baleful delusion which, 
excusable in courtiers, would be unpardonable in a statesman. And 
the true significance of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech lies in the indications 
it contains that he at any rate is keenly conscious of the issues at stake. 
The demeanour of the German people is doubtless only one of many 
symptoms, none of which can be left unheeded with impunity. But 
as that people is still ahead of Europe in intellect, culture and industrial 
methods as well as in military organisation and offensive power, and as 
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Court circles both in Berlin and London are credited with harbouring 
a scheme’for bringing about a rapprochement cordial between the two 
States, it cannot but be refreshing to those who know what that 
consummation would mean to peruse Mr. Chamberlain’s manly answer 
to Count von Bülow. It was perhaps hardly worth his while to reply 
to the accusation that the animosity of our Teutonic tousins was first 
aroused or even perceptibly intensified by his own “ indiscreet oratory.” 
Anglophobia has been endemic in the Fatherland for several years 
past. The Kaiser’s telegram to President Kruger gave it fresh pabulum 
and a strong impetus. The South African War raised it to its highest 
power. Nothing, therefore, that Mr. Chamberlain was capable of 
saying to a British audience could possibly render that animosity more 
envenomed. What he did say was eminently calculated to soothe our 
rival’s feelings, so far as they were still amenable to reason. To liken 
the conduct of the German troops to that of our own was a high com- 
pliment. To resent it as an insult was to prove that the British and 
the German Statesmen were alike grievously mist&ken in their estimate 
„of each other’s troops, and were it not for the responsible position he 
occupies Mr. Chamberlain might have properly administered a whole- 
some lesson to the people whom we have never ceased to treat with 
courtesy and friendship, by publicly expressing the regret felt—keenly 
felt by the bulk of Englishmen,—to say nothing of the French—that 
any such misleading comparison should have been drawn between two 
so disparate entities. Brutality is unhappily a trait too common to the 
soldiery of every state, and, considering the work they are engaged in, 
is in truth not very surprising. But its degrees are unnumbered, 
refining themselves gradually'in some cases—as during our last 
struggle with the French—into a quality akin to chivalry. However 
this may be, one would do well to remember the general principle that 
an army in the field will feel tempted to display a degree of cold- 
blooded callousness which its members at home in times of peace would 
be ashamed or afraid of manifesting. Nor do they often resist the 
temptation. And yet we find that even in peace Prussians—and not 
Prussian sergeants, but professional pedagogues, trainers of the young 
and innocent—systematically flog tender Polish girls and boys at 
Wreschen in order to force them to pray to God in a tongue not their 
own. It is needless to dwell upon the details of that unedifying war 
upon girls and boys: the humane Sienkiewicz has already laid the case 
before the world and confidently appealed for a verdict. But it is 
pertinent to point out that even if our soldiers had overstepped the 
bounds of the permissible in South Africa, it is surely not from the 
brutal floggers of girls in their teens and the torturers of boys and men 
that the British people could be expected meekly to listen to a lesson in ` 
humanity. 
' Englishmen are broadminded by nature and tolerant by training: 
they can and do readily put themselves into the position of an 
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opponent and look at things from his point of view, were it only for 
the purpose of striking up a compromise. Hence they can well under- 
stand how the blood of their cultured cousins would boil and seethe at 
the tidings of never-ending bloodshed in South Africa. But English- 
men are also dull of apprehension—stupid, Continental people term it 
—and what they cannot quite so easily grasp is how those same 
sensitive Teutons should have so reverently swung the censer before 
Abdul Hamid, the Sultan, when he was butchering in cold blood scores 
of thousands of defenceless Christian Armenians, the massacre of whom 
they euphemistically termed “a domestic incident.” True, Germany 
was then playing hard for commercial concessions and for the place of 
middlemen then occupied by the Armenians in Asia Minor, and cal- 
culating prudence enjoined silence, though not friendly praise. With that 
we have no fault to find: every nation’s conscience is its own. But if the 
hope of sordid gains can in the eyes of our cousins make nameless deeds 
of blood justifiable im their sight, can Englishmen be blamed for 
appearing restive under taunts from the people whose vulgar greed 
rendered the Armenian massacres possible? 

In like manner we can make considerable allowances for the 
foreigners whose indignation is aroused by the policy of concentrated 
camps in South Africa. Many of our own people severely blamed the 
system, and their arguments were not wholly fanciful. But is it not 
presuming far too much on British phlegm to fancy that we should sit 
still when we are brand-marked for that military measure by the very 
people who on the one hand admit that they would have done 
likewise,* and who on the other hand ingeniously defended General 
Weyler for a line of action which was immeasurably more heartless 
from their point of view—his system of reconcentrados ? 

To these questions the journalists of Germany reply that, after all, 
Armenians, Cubans and Cretans are foreigners, whose fate is a matter 
of indifference to them. With the Boers, on the contrary, they are 
linked by ties of friendship and affection. Even this plea Englishmen 
will gladly admit and make the most of. Blood is indeed thicker than 
water; and as we ourselves have generously pardoned many a rebel 
Afrikander who bore arms against the Empire, we can afford to be 
indulgent to the enthusiastic German whose sympathies are irresistibly 
drawn to his half cousin the Boer. But when we find that same 
German persecuting his whole cousin the Dane, and banishing 
numerous families, old and young, sick and strong, for singing a song 
within doors in the Danish language, and hesitating to admit the Boers 
into German Colonies,t with what feelings can we listen to a lecture 
couched in the phraseology of taverns, taking for its text the ruthless- 


* “I donot think that the leaders of a German army would shrink from it (the 
policy of concentration camps), if they considered it expedient from a military point 
of view.” (Professor Delbrück : Preussische Jahrbitcher, December, 1900, p. 562). 


Tt Cf. Coloniale Zeitschrift, January, 1902. 
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ness with which the British-nation seeks to deprive the Boers of their 
independence and language? 

But on this aspect of Anglo-German relations it is needless to waste 
words; for the truth, known wherever the two languages are spoken, 
although hardly yet realised among ourselves, is that the bitter feelings 
against us which our Continental kinsmen now express in insulting 
words, and hope later on to embody in military action, take their origin 
not in indignation at outraged humanity or violated justice but in the 
vulgar aggressiveness which the swashbuckler who covets cannot keep 

` from showing towards the owner of the property which he is making . 
ready to seize. Germany hates us because we are in her way, and she 
would gladly fight us were she strong enough. It was in the Father- 
land that the doctrine of Machtkriege—wars to test strength—was first 
‘set forth and urged as a conclusive argument against permanent peace 
Tribunals. There are times in history, these humanitarians assure us, 
when two nations must go to war: not because there is any tangible 
misunderstanding between them, not by reason of an insult put upon 
one by the other, not even because their interests clash, but solely and 
simply because one of them is moved, like a pugnacious schoolboy, to 
pit his strength against the other. That was the genesis of the cam- 
paign against France, after which the German army received a 
testimonial from their defeatéd yet generous foe such as ought to have 
made Mr. Chamberlain pause before comparing those troops with ours. 
The next Machtkrieg, as every German, including the very school- 
boy, is aware, will be with Great Britain, and by way of getting up- 
steam in time, popular hatred against England and the English has 
been systematically and unscrupulously stirred up by means of a tissue 
of untruths which Lord Rosebery, whose language is studiously 
moderate and unaccentuated, felt moved to describe as vile and in- 
famous lies. 

Germany’s attitude towards England is very imperfectly understood 

. by the people of this country. We are too slow to think evil of others, 
too ready to take our neighbours at their own estimate, and too apt to 
-seek and find the bright side in every picture. Besides, it was natural 
to overrate the political significance of the manly action of the Kaiser 
in paying a visit to Windsor at the very moment when the tide of- 
anti-English feeling ran highest in his own country. The consequence 
is that we have come to look upon the Germans as near relations, who 
have never really lost sight of the fact that blood is thicker than water, 
and who at bottom prefer us to, or rather detest us less than, other 
Continental , nations, despite constant trade rivalry and occasional: 
Colonial friction. But this is a most mistaken view. “Germania” in 
the pleasing guise of the sentimental cousin, like Keats’ Lamia 
in the semblance of a charming’ woman, reassumes her real form 
and figure when the philosopher looks her through The 
Germans themselves are the first to set us right in the matter of their 
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likes and dislikes. They make no secret of their aims and objects, of 
which all are very creditable to themselves, but run absolutely counter 
to British interests. The means we will not now discuss. 

The bulk of the German people are, of course, only frank—brutally 
frank. They know nothing about political prudence or statesmanlike 
reserve, and yearn only for tangible results. But they hate England 
and the English with a degree of hatred which seems unparalleled, 
and is disproportionate to all obvious causes. The vigorous resent- 
ment felt by the French against the Teutons in the seventies was 
nothing in comparison to it And in this the Fatherland 
is absolutely unanimous. For the first time since the German 
Empire was founded at Versailles have all parties and sections buried 
their differences, and united as onefamily. And the cement that keeps 
them thus closely joined is hatred of England. Following the lead of 
their popular organs, they bitterly vilipend every British politician of 
note, and systematically distort every act of our Government. They 
chant pans at the news of every check sustained by our arms in 
South Africa, sneer at every favourable item of intelligence sent home 
by our military authorities, and take no pains to disguise morti- 
fication at a real repulse of the Boers or their failure to 
follow up a victory. News from the seat of war is still watched for 
with the impatience and nervous tension which are seldom displayed 
by any but belligerents. Opinions are distorted, “facts” invented, 
rumours coloured and spread for the purpose of rendering the name of 
England and the English identical with all that is vile and hateworthy. 

All this is the handiwork, in the first instance, of the Press, acting 
with the assent or tacit approval of the Government ; and now the 
spirit of rancour is become so rampant that even moderate organs of 
public opinion are forced to follow the lead of the people and chime in 
with the refrain, delenda est Britannia. 

There are optimists in this country, well meaning, thoughtful and 
patriotic persons, who despite all these alarming symptoms still con- 
tinue to talk of friendship, nay alliance, between the two nations, and 
smile incredulously at those who give the Germans credit for what 
they say and do. “ Ties of religion, of kindred, of traditions bind 
“the two peoples together,” they argue, “and hostilities between 
“them are inconceivable. It would be little better than civil war.” 
But they do the Germans the same injustice which Mr. Chamberlain 
has been publicly insulted for: they judge Germany by a standard 
that is English. Of a large, hopeful and unsuspecting nature, they 
reply to all warnings as Danton answered the friend who announced 
his imminent arrest: “ They will never dare to do it!” They also 
more speciously lay stress on the fact that the Kaiser differs con- 
siderably in his political views from his subjects, and that virtually he 
is Germany, and not the Press or the people. Wilhelm II., we are 
asked to remember, had the courage to pay a visit to his august 
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grandmother under conditions which left no doubt upon any mind 
that its object was to bring about a‘ good understanding 
between the two countries. The interpretation which even Mr. 
‘Chamberlain put upon. the Imperial visit-more than confirms this con- 
clusion. The satisfactory arrangement of the Samoan question, and 
our concession to our cousins on the subject of the Bagdad-Anatolian 
Railways were the first-fruits of this ewtente cordiale. If, therefore, 


_- Germany and Great Britain are not formal allies, they are seemingly 
the next best thing to it, and their friendship, which is presumably 


based upon substantial identity of interests, will stand a greater strain 


_ than any little outburst of anger which passes. This is the view 


heretofore generally taken in Court circles in England of the relations 
between the two countries. It differs very widely, however,.from the 
theory held in Germany ; and the latter is borne out by a series of very 
significant facts, which it would be sheer waste of time. to seek to 
explain away and folly toignore. The weal and woe of the Boers and 
the rights and wrongs of our quarrel with the South African -Republics 
have nothing whatever to do with the matter. Ethics are seldom 
allowed to encroach upon the domain of politics in the Fatherland, of 
whose two most cherished leaders one cheerfully forged a telegram in 
order to bring’ about a sanguinary wat, and another assured his people 
that our Government had apologised for mentioning German soldiers 
at the same time as our own, knowing that he was saying the thing 
that was not; and the indignation which throbs in the hearts of all 
Teutons is of the kind which could and would change its object in a 
single day. The sentimentality of contemporary Germans is con- 
centric with their economic interests, and the South African War merely 
stirred fibres which lay very.close to their most cherished national 
aspirations. 

None but the heroically credulous can doubt that one of the motives. 
ef the Kaiser’s visit was to gain by fair means that which it was 
impossible to wrest by violence. His own entourage indeed repre- 
sented to his English friends that his trip to Windsor and the 
assurances he brought with him had definitely burst the bubble of a 
Franco-Russo-German alliance against Great Britain. Nothing less. 
than a triple league of that kind, they added, could have thwarted the 
plans of our Government and damaged the prospects of our Empire, 
if even that could have done it. Doubtless France and Russia, without 
a third ally, possess the will and also the needful military strength, so 
far as land forces are concerned ; but their fleets are too weak. Only 
a triple union could, therefore, accomplish the fell work; and the 
Emperor Wilhelm, by coming to Windsor, vetoed it most emphatically ° 
and definitely. His presence here among us was the outward sign of 
his determination to let Englishmen and Boers fight it, out between 
them without any serious interference from Europe. 

Such i is the Imperial version of the golden legend, which many good 
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Englishmen accepted as fact. But no serious politician worth his salt 
was ignorant of Russia’s determination, from the very outset, to 
maintain strict neutrality. Indeed, had it been otherwise it is highly 
probable that the shadow of the third German Kaiser would never have 
darkened the door of Windsor Palace. We may distrust and abuse 
Russia to the top of our bent, and assign to the most selfish motives 
we can discover the attitude she assumed during the South African 
War; but we cannot blink the established facts that her policy was 

` perfectly correct throughout, that it was decided upon from the very 
first and without the least wavering or hesitation, and that neither the 
visit nor the “pacific assurances” of Wilhelm II. had any influence 
upon it whatever. 

The Kaiser's motive, then, was less chivalrous than his friends would 
have us believe. Love of his kith and kin in England was the inter- 
pretation currently put upon it in this country, where with sudden 
generosity it was fargotten that the Boers can also claim to be near 
relations, and, as a matter of fact, have already had their claim allowed. 
Besides, the Kaiser is a Statesman—probably the cleverest of the day 
—who cares nothing for sentimentality, neither is he wont to make a 
roundabout circuit when he can go straight to his goal. The difference 
between his people and himself is only one of ways and means. His 
aims are theirs. He has often made it clear that he would not hesitate 
a moment to translate their hatred of England into overt acts of a map- 
changing character if the moment were seasonable and the conditions 
favourable. But they are not; hence he. is forced to disregard his 
people’s sentiments while furthering ‘their interests. Instead of 
humouring them and discrediting himself by ai vain attempt to make 
the mango shoot up in ten minutes, he sows the seed in the suited soil 
where it will grow up gradually and mature in due time. : 

Kaiser Wilhelm is aware that our hands are not wholly tied in South 
Africa: that our fleet still sweeps the seas which would be the only 
battlefield in the suggested struggle; that the Channel and Mediter- 
ranean squadrons keep watch and ward by Gibraltar and Malta, ready 
to unite at any moment; that the Indian squadron guards the Persian 
Gulf, and other warships are available in Simon’s Bay; and that 
despite the struggle in South Africa, we could still give a very good 
account of ourselves even if we were brought face to face with a triple 
alliance. It doubtless also has occurred to him that in an extremity 
of that kind England would hardly find herself without allies over the 
sea. But more germane to the point than those reflections was the 
accurate and certain knowledge that no coalition such as was con- 
templated could be organised in the present state of the political world. 
Even if Russia’s co-operation could have been secured—and of this 
there was not the slightest hope—France’s consent to take part in the 
venture would have cost a greater sacrifice than Germany was or is 
prepared to make. An alliance with the Republic of the kind proposed 
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would have had to be serious and permanent enough to becomie the 


basis of Germany’s foreign policy, and to modify her frontiers. And , 
this was next to impossible. Moreover, if all these preliminary diffi- , 


culties had been deftly smoothed over, and the still greater obstacles 
in the way of a successful campaign against England likewise sur- 
mounted, a very delicate question would still call for a speedy settle- 
ment when the three comrades came to divide the spoils: what share 
of them would fall to Germany with her six efficient nare of 
battleships? 

But there is another and a thoroughly convincing argument against 
the policy of open enmity with England; and seeing that it is very. 
frankly set forth by Professor Delbrück, the personal friend of ‘the 
Kaiser, we may fairly treat it as authoritative. The Emperors 
Government 


recognises that the breaking up of England’s world-empire, especially 


at the present moment while Germany is not get able to speak with’ 


emphasis in matters of sea policy, would for us Germans, too, be a 

' calamitý. We should feel it mòst keenly in the very place in which 
we are to-day wishing the victory to England’s enemies—in South 
Africa. 


The Professor then goes on to say :— 


Let us suppose that the English domination were completély set 
aside and a great South African federal Republic were established. 
In that case there is nothing more certain than this, that we, too, 
should have to give up our German colonies to it. That the Boers 
are low Germans is, of course, mere play upon words. They harbour 
the same craving for national independence whether we are in question 
or the English.* 


- The policy. of frank opposition to England being thus for the 
moment unprofitable and pernicious, the Kaiser, like the consummate 
statesman that he is, seeks on the one hand to make profit out of his 
impotence at sea, and on the other to increase his fleet to the utmost 
and with the least possible delay. No man can reasonably find ‘fault 


with him for this. But people in England would do well to keep their. 


` eyes open to the motives which have dictated his policy, and while 
profiting by Germany’s reluctant neutrality, to beware not to draw 
erroneous inferences from it. 

The Kaiser is simply assuming towards England an attitude in some 
respects similar to that which he adopted towards Turkey during the 
Armenian massacres and the Greek campaign, an and towards Spain 
during the war with the States. While the Sultan was having his 
Christian subjects slaughtered by thousands, and England and America 
were transfixed with horror, the Kaiser was lavishing tokens of esteem 

.and friendship on the Sultan. ` And all Germany lauded his statecraft. 


* Preussische Jahrbücher, January, 1900, p. 189. 
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During the Cretan insurrection and the war with Greece he continued 
and strenuously accentuated this policy, until the Greeks stood in 
greater terror of Kaiser Wilhelm than of Edhem Pasha and the Sultan. 
But there was not a shred of sentiment at the bottom of it all. It was 
genuine statesmanship, cool, calculating, cynical, and it proved fairly 
successful. One of its most brilliant results—not attainable, however, 
without England’s goodwill—was the concession to a German company 
to extend the Anatolian railway lines to Bagdad, and further still. 
The full significance of this privilege is not yet realised outside of 
Germany and Russia. It empowers the Anatolian Railway Company 
to make a branch line from Konia to Bagdad, and thence to Kazim on 
the Persian Gulf. This line, extending over 2,300 kilometers, with 
a number of branch lines, will, it is hoped, absorb all costly wares 
and freights coming from the Indian Ocean and Southern China, while 
the Syrian branch, when connected with the great Cape-Cairo Railway, 
will carry those goodg coming from Africa which can support the cost 
of overland transport. Both these streams of merchandise will meet on 
the German Anatolian Railway, the artery of two Continents, and will 
be forwarded to Hamburg, which will thus become the vast emporium 
of the world. The value of this concession is, therefore, incalculable ; 
the consideration for which it was granted was of no value at all; the 
realisation of many of the hopes bound up with it depends upon our 
selfless friendship. 

The same Court policy is now being pursued towards England, and 
similar results were hitherto confidently and not unreasonably looked 
for. Germany has already received a good deal. The Samoan agree- 
ment put her in possession of islands on which she herself set a very 
high value, and the railway concession in Turkey was only possible with 
England’s assent. It had long been firmly and reasonably believed that 
that line would be taken over by a British company, but our rights 
have now been waived as part payment for Germany’s “benevolent 
“ neutrality.” Our Government were so certain that by means of these 
tangible proofs of friendship they had fully satisfied the reasonable 
demands of our Continental cousins that Mr. Chamberlain felt justified 
in alluding to the cordial understanding among all the branches of the 
Teuton race. Mr. Chamberlain’s essential defect is that to the sphere 
of Continental diplomacy he brings the frankness and the feelings of 
an English gentleman. His assurances on the good relations between 
this country and the German Empire were intended as a compliment, 
but they were received by Count von Biilow with the withering coldness 
which has marked all his public allusions to Great Britain. The con- 
cessions which we had made with the best possible grace were belittled 
as mere instalments of the price to be paid, and the Kaiser’s 
Government, through the Imperial Chancellor, hinted its resolve 
further to screw out all it possibly could. Anyone who doubts 
this can have his doubts solved by reading the official statement 
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on the subject made by Count von Biilow at the time in the Reichstag. 

He spoke of the excellent relations of Germany with every country, 

enumerating all the Great Powers, even Japan, before alluding’ to 

England, and marked thereby the place apsleted to this country in the, 
estimation of the German people. 

What Count von Bülow said of Great Britain was this: “ With regard 
“to England, we are gladly prepared to live with her in peace and 

“concord on the basis of full reciprocity and mutual give and take” 
(Rücksichtnahme). 

Translated from the language of diplomacy, that was intended to 
mean a good deal in the way of concessions without promising friend- 
ship or even courtesy by way of return, but only immunity from attack. 
This reception of our offer, and of our tangible proof of good will was 
thus slighted in a manner which coùld not well be more offensive 
without becoming positively aggressive. And the German newspapers 
expressed themselves in terms immeasurably more contemptuous still. 
But our Press took little notice.of the insolence, maintaining a tone of 
urbane dignity of which this country, despite its backwardness, still 
seems to have kept the monopoly. ! ; 

Insults however are up to a certain point mere matters of form, and 
it is a question of temperament or character that one nation should be 
animated by the pride that renders ridiculous and another by that 
which hinders from becoming so.. The point at issue was what amount 
of concessions, what degree of civility, Germany required from this 
country as the price, not of genuine friendship, but of civil treatment?’ 
The reply is that while ready to snap up anything with which we can 
be coaxed or bullied into parting, she will be satisfied with nothing but 
our place in the political and economic scheme of things. This is as 
certain as any conclusion outside the sphere of mathematics. It is no 
mere inference. It has been affirmed in the most emphatic way by 
the Kaiser’s friend, Professor Delbriick. 


Truly, with the feeling of animosity towards England which per- 
meates Germany at present, public opinion can probably be satisfied in 
no way whatever; it would rather make no terms of any kind with 
ambitious Albion,* 


And he is right. The issue between Germany and England is not 


_ one of those questions of law or equity which can. be settled by a 


Court of Arbitration, or by neighbourly goodwill, for it takes two to 
keep the peace as well as to wage war. It is a question of might, 
similar to that which was decided by the Franco-German War of 1870. 
It is for a similar conflict that the Fatherland is now preparing. In view 


_ of that struggle, not yet imminent, every party and faction in the Empire, 


not excluding even the Socialists, is willing and ready to vote for the 
vast increase of the German-fleet. The aim for which that fleet is being 


* Loe. cit., p. 188. 
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created is admitted, nay proclaimed, by the daily papers and monthly 
reviews. Great Britain is the enemy of the future. Britannia delenda 
est. “ Everybody is for the Boers,” writes Professor Delbriick, “ every- 
“body feels that the next great fateful trial among the peoples will be 
“ fought at sea, and that Germany must be armed for that.” And when 
the Germans set their hearts on any aim or object they never rest 
until they have done all that depends upon them to attain it. Unless 
England therefore can and will maintain her supremacy at sea against 
a powerful coalition, the race will inevitably be to the swift and the 
battle to the strong, who at present dwell on the banks of the Rhine. 

It is needless too narrowly to inquire what use Germany would make 
of her fleet if it were powerful enough to cope with ours. The aim is 
a matter of public knowledge. But those who are curious to receive 
more precise indications will find them in the remarks made by 
Professor Delbriick, who is not a professional hater of this country, but 
only a lover of his own :— 


We have no choice but by observing strict neutrality to abandon the 
Boers to themselves and their bravery, and even if, from the modest 
frame of mind in which for the nonce British statesmen find them- 
selves, we manage to obtain certain gains of a nature to strengthen our 
Colonial Empire, we do no wrong to the Boers thereby; on the 
contrary, it will be to their future advantage. For even if they should 
now succumb ¢hey are by no means dead and done with for all that. 
The Dutch element in South Africa will long preserve its vital force, 
and will play a part in future world struggles which may yet bring it to 
the front. It is Germany’s turn to-day to make profit out of the 
martial bravery of the Boers, the day will come when a powerful 
Germany, mighty on sea, will stand by the Afrikanders. 


This is the deliberate plan of campaign drawn up by the responsible 
German Government and briefly outlined by the Kaiser’s late teacher 
and present friend. It will not be realised to-day or to-morrow, 
because the fleet is not yet in existence and the conjuncture is highly 
unfavourable to anti-British alliances. But it will be slowly matured, 
as were those other plans of conquest which culminated in the defeat 
of Austria and the humiliation of France. And the notion that the 
Kaiser harbours a policy different from this is one of the most 
dangerous delusions ever yet cherished by a politician or a people. No 
Englishman—and unhappily the number is small—who knows the 
currents and back eddies of German politics can for a moment delude 
himself into the belief that the Kaiser and his subjects are at variance 
on the question of aims. Commenting on the attack on Mr. Cham- 
berlain initiated by the popular Press and followed up by the organ 
of the Foreign Office, Professor Delbrück says :— 


In this way Mr. Chamberlain has received his lesson without any 
friction having been produced between the two Governments, and the 
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divergent currents in the direction of our policy and in the wishes of 
the people have so far converged that no absolute split need be feared 
any more. . . . . Even here it will not be amiss to lay stress on 
the circumstance that v-day it is utterly impossible for German policy 
to settle itself on a hostile footing towards England.* 


With this indisputable evidence before us, it would argue a lack of 
rudimentary common sense and a suicidal indifference to the welfare of 
the Empire built by British hands and cemented by British blood were 
we to assume, as some unsuspecting organs of public opinion still pro- 
fess to do, that Count von Biilow is but an infelicitous interpreter of the 
policy of the chivalrous Kaiser who is still the friend of this country. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the Kaiser is his own 
Foreign Secretary, and that Count von Biilow is but his Parliamentary 
spokesman and diplomatic representative, who exercises no more right 
of discretion than the private secretary of one of our own public men. 
And were it otherwise, it stands to reason that ima matter upon which 
depend the relations of two powerful States, the Kaiser would see that 
the effects-of every word and every shade of meaning were carefully 
gauged beforehand. And when his Majesty's factotum “wipes his 
“boots on the uniform” of British soldiers and maintains that to com- 
pare them with those of his own country is an insult to Germany, and 
when he allows an eminent Member of Parliament, Herr Liebermann 
von Sonnenberg, to refer to Mr. Chamberlain as “the greatest 
“scoundrel on God’s earth,” with the mildest of rebukes, the people of 

‘ this country had best be allowed to draw their own inferences without 
reserves oreuphemisms. The same Herr von Sonnenberg in the same 
place—the highest and best-bred assembly in the German Empire— 
informed his countrymen and the world that the British Army was “a 
“ pack of thieves and brigands.” And these are the men and the views 
which Count von Biilow’s speech against Mr. Chamberlain was framed 
for the express purpose of encouraging. 

Even though such be the tone adopted by the most cultured body 
of Germans in the Empire, yet the torrent of filthy abuse, the tissue of 
infamous lies, by means of which the less exemplary classes seek to 
blacken the name of our people can neither be imagined nor described. 
A specimen, however, should not be withheld, in order that at least 
some data may be available for forming an opinion as to whether any 
lasting friendship can be struck up with the German nation, or any 
trust put in diplomatic professions which seem expedient to those who 
make them, until the mask can be fully and definitely withdrawn. It 
may be best to choose from among the productions of the most highly- 
cultured classes, professors, doctors, artists. Prominent among these 
is the “ History of the Boer War, from notes supplied by his Excellency 
“the Transvaal Minister, Dr. Leyds, edited by Dr. H. Ludwig Thoma, 
“with the collaboration of the artists: Professor Franz von Defregger, 
j * Preussische Jahrbücher, December, 1901, p. 563. 
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“Th. Th. Heine, Professor Wilhelm Leibl, Professor Max Liebermann 
ši Carl Bleibtreu, Dr. M. G. Conrad,” etc, etc. In this work of 


“ women ”™* 


These are not obscure journalists, but the cream of German intellect, 
art and journalism combined, doctors, professors, prominent men of 
letters, who write under no pseudonym but fearlessly sign their names 
in full, in sight of Eyrope and the world. And the Kaiser who ruth- 
lessly stamps out every manifestation of art and literature distasteful 
to himself, and who ordered certain of these offensive pictures to be 
removed—not indeed from circulation, but from under his own sight 
at Potsdam—has given no orders, no expression of opinion one way 
or other on the subject! 

Such are a few specimens of the insults put upon our Army and our: 
Ministers by a nation and the rulers of a nation, who affect indignation 
when we venture to mention their soldiers in the same breath with our 
own! And this at the very time that our attitude towards them has 
been marked by almost humiliating forbearance and cordial friendship. 
Our Government has ceded Heligoland without any return; has 
assisted them in Constantinople to obtain the Bagdad railway conces- 
sion; has complied with their demands in the East and South of 
Africa; has cleared out of Samoa, giving them all they coveted there, 
and has even permitted them to insert a most awkward wedge into our 
African Empire, on the road from Capetown to Cairo. If the nation 
is minded to wait until our Foreign Office has thrown further sops to 
the insatiable Cerberus, there is reason to fear that the full force of the 
dangers they shéuld hinder will be felt when they can no longer be 
warded off without sacrifices from which even the British people, with 
all their resources, would recoil in dismay. 

What plain matter-of-fact Englishmen would like to learn, is on 
what grounds we treat Germany with the same degree of servility 
which she is wont to display towards Russia, on whose continued good- 
will her very existence is dependent? We have given her more than 
all Continental Europe combined. Her brisk trade and flourishing 
industry, carried on it is true with honesty, enterprise and assiduity, 
have been built up on our own. This country has become to a large 
extent the dumping ground where raw German youths are sent out to 
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be trained and taught the trade secrets which they afterwards turn 
against our own people. No such tax is levied upon them as English 
commercial men are forced to pay abroad. Yet these things are 
belittled. “A secret spell seems to be wielded over the fortunes of the 
British Empire by the statesmen of Berlin, in virtue of which our own 
Prime Minister is metamorphosed till he becomes almost as unrecog- 
nisable as Bottom the Weaver. ws 

We have no inducement to make any special concessions to: 
‘Germany, and still less can fear be the motive. Without belonging to 
the close guild of diplomacy one can hazard the statement, which 
‘cannot be contradicted, that Germany is utterly isolated in Europe. 
Never before were the “ wires,” as Bismarck was wont to term them; 

` cut in so many places between Berlin and the other Continental 
capitals. The Russian Finance Minister, M. Witte, has more than 
‘once of late announced his intention of waging a commercial war upon 
the Fatherland if the new Tariff Bill should acquire the force of law. 
And M. Witte is a man of his word. The Hungarians have re-echoed ' 
his threat in accents the earnestness of which cannot be mistaken. 
Italy has already entered within the French sphere of: gravitation, 
, leaving the Triple Alliance “the shadow of a thing which is not.” 
Between Austria proper and the German Empire dark shadows have 
fallen—the shadows of the little girls and boys mercilessly flogged for 
what they considered staunch fidelity to the voice of their conscience. 
France has received with a cold smile of courteous incredulity the 
-mailed fist of friendship professed by the “grabbers of Alsace and 
“Lorraine,” and except for the butcher of Armenian Christians, 
Germany stands alone in Europe without a single friend or sympa- 
thiser. Or.rather there has been one other exception: this country, 
which went on year after year making concession after concession for 
no intelligible purpose, no reasonable hope or fear, and is now requited 
_ by the swelling tide of disgusting calumny directed by the intellectual 
‘ leaders of the Fatherland against every cherished institution of this 
‘country and every person whom the Empire holds dear. 

In this Quixotic display of disinterested and costly friendship, Lord 
Salisbury has defeated his own presumable ends with systematic 
‘thoroughness. Concessions, instead. of calling forth gratitude or 
acknowledgment on the part of the German, merely whetted his 
‘appetite for further morsels; and it was easy to foresee from the first, 
what we now know even without the express assurance of the Kaiser’s ` 
friend, that give what we may, the Teuton-will never be satisfied: he: 
will listen to no proposals of making terms with thé brutal Briton, whom 
he feels destined by Providence to supplant. This conviction is held 
‘by every German who takes in and reads a daily or a weekly paper, 
and however absurd it may sound in English ears, it is not quite so 
ridiculous theoretically as many would have us suppose. He very - 
plausibly argues that if Russia’s growth be admitted by the world at 
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large as a claim for expansion, as a justification for moving to southern 
seas and vivisecting Eastern Empires, Germany’s culture, military 
power and increase of population should be held to entitle her to © 
similar rights. Her present standing in the political world is not com- 
mensurate with her capacities. And whatever the feelings towards our 
rivals with which political passions—always demoralising—may 1 inspire 
us, we cannot refuse to admit that there is a large dose of truth in the 
argument. There is indeed-somewhat of tragedy in the position of a 
clever, educated, industrious and enterprising people being cooped up 
for ever in Europe with no outlet of value in any portion of the globe, 
while England, Russia and even France are the happy possessors or 
assured heirs of all the choice territories of the world. Having made 
that admission with the sincerity which comes of intimate knowledge 
and genuine respect, it is only fair to supplement it with the expression 
of serious doubt whether the Germans, with all their culture, are capable 
of playing our rôle in the world, even if they were strong enough to 
take our place. Political power upsets their moral equilibrium. Its 
effects are like those of alcohol. The grounds for these misgivings 
are many, but the nature of them all may be learned from the details of 
one of the methods by which they govern such colonies as they actually 
possess. One of these sudden flashes of lurid light which periodically 
reveal unexpected abysses played round the person of the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Cameroons, Wehlan by name, a few years back. 
This culture-bearer’s colonial career was one vast smudge of beast- 
liness and cruelty from beginning to end, seemingly unrelieved by the 
kindly traits that bespeak kinship with the genus man. For instance, 
a nigger named Bell, accused of having stolen a watch, denied his guilt. 
Instead of dismissing him or seeking to substantiate the charge, Vice- 
Chancellor Wehlan had recourse to the medizval method of torture, 
by way of a short cut to the truth. He therefore condemned this 
wretched man to receive szxty strokes of a hippopotamus-hide whip. 
The fact now related was proven in a German court, and Dr. Valentine, 
one of the witnesses, deposed that a “ raw hacked beefsteak was nothing 
“in comparison.” A man employed by the German Administration as 
interpreter, named Etecki, stole some spirits and a few coins, and by 
way of chastising him the Vice-Chancellor kicked him about the body 
with such disgusting brutality that a German engineer present had to 
turn his face away lest he should sicken at the sight. After this 
Wehlan had fifteen lashes administered to the maimed wretch, and 
when that sentence had been carried out, had a rope tied round his 
waist so that he might be conveniently soused in the water. A 
prisoner whom he held confined, having endeavoured to escape by the 
help of the cook, the Vice-Chancellor ordered him and the runaway 
to be beaten to death—not shot, hanged nor beheaded. The wretches 
were accordingly first kicked, bruised and thumped, and then their heads 
were battered in. The corpses were badly disfigured. “ During the 
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“Bakoko insurrection villages were burned to the ground and the 
“throats of helpless old women cut. Prisoners, when taken, were 
“ delivered up to the soldiers to be scalped alive. A cut was made in 
“the lower jaw with a knife, the fellow was then seized by the teeth 
“and the whole scalp drawn over the face and head.” These things 
were sworn to in a German court of justice. It would’ be unfair to 
confound Vice-Chancellor Wehlan, or even “scalping brigades,” with 
the German nation. But his acts and theirs were defended by the 
Imperial authorities, and—one regrets to have to add—by the 
Teutonic ministers of the religion of Jesus. Two German 
missionaries, zealous men, testified upon oath that those savageries 
were the best and most efficacious means of improving the 
niggers! It may be urged that even the Imperial government should 
not be held responsible for the crimes of its agents. And the plea 
must be accepted, provided always that that government does not itself 
assume this odious responsibility. But that is precisely what ‘the 
dignitaries and officials of the Empire did. Wehlan was tried, found 
guilty and also, it is true, condemned—not however to death nor to 
penal servitude, but merely to be transferred to another post of the | 
same rank in the hierarchy of bureaucracy and toa fine of £25 with 
costs. The official representative of German justice made the 

authorised statement during the trial that “there are no laws in the 

“ Cameroons for niggers.” 

These incidents, not uncommon in the annals of German colonisg- 
tion, are mentioned here, not for the purpose of recrimination, which 
can do no possible good, but in order to show that a people richly: 
endowed by nature, highly cultured by mental training, and in possession 
of the most formidable military forces in Europe, may yet be unfitted 
for the work of:civilising savages, and might, therefore, do better than 
risk their national existence in a desperate attempt to bear a burden 
which might crush them. 

Still we must reckon with facts, and prominent among those is the 
resolve of the German people to play va banque in a supreme effort to 
wrest from Great Britain her ultra-marine possessions. Under these 
circumstances it cannot therefore be too strongly impressed upon the 
British people that however much we desire to live in peace with 
European States, the hope is idle and the resolution unavailing so long 
as any one Power is determined to pick a quarrel. And that this is the 
one steady aim of the German people, never really doubtful, is now 
as capable of demonstration as a sum in division. The press, the 
pamphlets, military societies, the Navy League, Commercial Associa- - 
tions, and even the very schools instil these aspirations into the minds 
of the people. Writing on the numerous pamphlets which have over- 
flooded the German market’ of late, the Times correspondent, who has 
made a thorough study of the subject, tells his readers that the motto 
of these writings “is always the same—namely, that England is the 
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“enemy, and that to deal with England, to lay hands upon the world’s 
“inheritance of which she has acquired too large a share, Germany 
“must have a fleet... . What may be in the mind of the German 
“ Government,” he modestly adds, 


We do not profess to know, but a perusal of the popular literature 
- of the day can leave no manner of doubt as to what is in the mind 
of the German people—namely, that they have set their heart upon 
possessing a weapon with which they know that alone they can hope 
to gratify their hatred of Great Britain. It may be worth mentioning 
for the benefit of our Trans-Atlantic cousins how frequently the 
humbling of the haughty American Republic figures as a postscript in 
these lucubrations to the destruction of the British Empire.* 

With aims and convictions of this character it is natural that 
Germans should chgrish the hopes for their own future which have 
inspired their policy in the past, and, given their character, it is in- 
evitable that they should nurse hatred towards us, with whom they 
look forward to a decisive trial of strength as soon as they have 
completed their equipments. What is neither natural nor indeed 
intelligible is that our Foreign Office should persist in a policy of 
compliance with preposterous demands, the only effect of which can 
be to strengthen their belief in our timidity and weakness. 

Germany’s policy towards this country during the entire period that 
our Foreign Ministry was lavishing largesses upon her with a lordly 


- hand was invariably marked by duplicity or hostility, by wheedling 


obsequiousness in private or by bullying bluff in public. In the 
dispute that arose between France and Great Britain on the subject of 
Siam, she unhesitatingly threw the weight of her influence on the side 
of France; when a humane Foreign Secretary in England sought to 
end the massacres of Christians in Armenia and put a stop to the 
violation of women and children, Germany stood firmly by the 
Sultan and thwarted the weak but well-meant efforts of our Govern- 
ment. When the Christians of Crete were being shot down or burnt 
out of their houses by the Turks, the Germans, despite their chivalrous 
love for “a gallant little people fighting desperately for liberty,” 
encouraged the Sultan to persist, endeavoured to terrorise the Greeks, 
and left nothing undone to hand over that chivalrous little nation, 
bound and gagged, to the tender mercies of Bashi-Bazooks. And 
before working up Mr. Kruger to the pitch of resistance by hollow 
promises of eventual support, the Kaisers Government entered into 
underhand negotiations with a foreign Power for the purpose of 
enabling German marines to march to Pretoria. She secretly exerted 
her influence as the friend and ally of Italy to persuade that nation to 
place her subjects in the Transvaal under the protection of the Kaiser. 


* Times, 14th January, 1902, 
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The historic telegram of Wilhelm II. which electrified the world, a 
symptom of his Majesty’s genuine sympathies and aims, has since been 
presented to the British public as an act of generous impulse. But in 
the German Parliament it was correctly explained by the Kaiser’s 
official spokesman as a feeler put out towards the other Powers of 
Europe for the purpose of ascertaining whether they would combine 
with the Fatherland in favour of the Boers and against the British 
Empire. 

The same crooked methods of double dealing and trickery have 
coloured Germany’s relations with all other countries, not excepting 
those whom she was ostentatiously treating as friends and allies. 
Thus in order to cement the Triple Alliance she continually baited 
Russia against Austria, sowing seeds of discord, reopening old sores 
and fomenting an odious animosity between the two which was not 
justified either by the spirit of those nations or by the clashing of their 
political interests. The Triple Alliance was a scheme of insurance 
against Russia, yet Germany, behind the back of Austria, made a 
secret convention with Russia, not hesitating to overreach her most 
intimate ally. She openly encouraged France to launch out into 
costly colonial undertakings, because they seemed and were eminently 
calculated to call forth a protest from Italy and embroil that country 
with her neighbour. And the calculation proved correct; the 
Peninsular kingdom joined the two allies, waged a commercial war 
with France and narrowly escaped utter ruin. England and Russia 
have been in like manner systematically egged on against each other 
for years by the periodic publication of a tissue of hes and 
calumnies, less obscene indeed but much, more mischievous than those 
which are now being levelled against Great Britain. Six years ago a 
most dastardly scheme was carried out for the purpose of causing 
a diplomatic rupture between Russia and Great Britain. A 
“ doctored” telegram, such as we are wont to see “ made in Germany,” 
was despatched to London, purporting to reproduce an official Russian 
insult to this country of so provoking and deadly a nature as to cause, 
if believed, the immediate withdrawal of our ambassador at St. 
Petersburg. The game was baulked, however, by the coolness and 
self-possession of our Press, which very properly ignored the despatch, 
and when the Russian “Government Messenger” arrived, the scurvy 
trick was brought to light. 

It was mainly owing to shabby devices of this nature that Germany 
forfeited the friendship and confidence of Russia. The perfidious 
plan hatched in 1875, which had it been carried out would have put an 
end to the career of France,—revolted the nice sense of honour which 
was one of the noblest characteristics of Alexander III. And yet as 
soon as that plot had been made abortive, the German Government, 
unabashed and unashamed, made obsequious overtures of friendship. 
and alliance to the very people against whose national existence they 
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had been actively scheming. It is needless now to recall the repeated 
advances made by the Kaiser to the dignitaries of the Republic, his 
telegrams of congratulation and condolence, his decoration of French 
artists and his long-cherished plan of visiting Paris. 

At present a somewhat analogous system is being practised towards 
this country. Having made it perfectly clear to the German public, 
_ by the insulting speech of his Chancellor, that the Imperial Govern- 
ment are at one with the nation in regarding Great Britain as the 
enemy, and hold their hand back for the moment only because they 
cannot meet us at sea, the Kaiser despatched Admiral Von Senden 
Bibran, Chief of his Naval Cabinet, with a conciliatory autograph letter 
to King Edward. The same envoy brought a similar epistle to her late, 
Majesty Queen Victoria, after the Kaiser had found that his telegram, 
“ despatched as a feeler,” had brought him no encouragement from the 
other great Powers. But the people of this country, slow to suspect 
evil, are now sufficiently alive to their interests to appreciate at its just 
value the system of which these unworthy devices offer but isolated 
specimens. 

The writer of this article—who can claim the uncoveted honour of 
having foreseen and foretold eight years ago the popular movement 
which has now culminated in this infamous campaign against the 
people of these islands, and which has as little to do with Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speeches or acts as with the Transvaal war itseli—now ventures to 
make another forecast, and unfortunately with equal confidence and 
even better grounds. It is briefly this: The next move‘on the part of 
our Continental cousins will have for its object the estrangement of 
the United States from Great Britain ; and difficult though the success 
of any such machinations may now seem, the attainment of the object 
is well within the reach of diplomacy reinforced by those peculiar 
qualities which have distinguished Germany’s foreign policy since 
Wilhelm I. was Kaiser. The first move in the direction indicated is 
the visit of Prince Heinrich to President Roosevelt. 

But if Codlin is not the friend, it would be a mistake to conclude that 
it must therefore of necessity be Short. Because Germany is resolved 
to be the enemy, it does not follow that any other European State is 
suitable or needful as our ally. The truth is—and it takes a long time 
for it to dawn on the minds of British politicians—that a World-Power 
like ours should be able to treat the question of friendships and 
alliances on the mainland of Europe as devoid of actuality. Having 
duly shaped our relations with the other two World Powers, Russia 
and the United States, courtesy, firmness and aloofness should mark 
our dealings with all the other States. Self-sufficiency is an essential 
characteristic of a World Empire. 

Much, very much, remains to be done before that stage of “ splendid 
“isolation” can be reached. But Mr. Chamberlain has pointed out the 
way, showing that he at all events has read the signs of the times 
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aright. “We shall have to take into account the opinion of the 
“Colonies. We shall have to consult them, and if we wish that they 
“may always stand by our side, we shall have to be-guided to some 
“extent by their wishes and their aspirations.” The recognition of 
this necessity and the realisation of all that it implies—a Customs 
union, an inter-Colonial Parliament and decentralisation at home— 
constitute the key of the situation and the programme of a policy 
which, judiciously put forward whether by Conservatives or Liberals, 


would carry with it the nation and the Empire. 
oS OGNIBEN. 


A PLEA FOR THE COPPERHEADS. 


R. E. T. COOK contributed to the January number of this 
REVIEW an able and—if he will allow me to say so—irritant 
article on the Liberal Party, entitled “Lord Rosebery and the 
“ Copperheads.” The tone and temper of that article appear to me 
to tend towards a split in that Party. At least I hope I do no injustice 
to Mr. Cook in saying that after having read his article, I rose 
up with the impression that he and some of those who think with 
him are prepared to secede from the Liberal Party unless all their 
demands are conceded. Of course if either extreme wing takes up 
this position, a split is inevitable. But in this, as in many previous 
crises in Liberalism, it is highly probable that neither wing will be 
completely victorious, but that the laurels will remain with the Centre. 
As a member of the opposite wing to that to which Mr. Cook 
adheres, and as one who believes that a split in the Liberal Party 
will be injurious to the Empire and to the cause of Progress, I 
want to put the case of the other wing, which we believe in at 
least as strongly as Mr. Cook believes in his case, in the hope that 
if I state it without deliberately using irritant language, it may help 
the two wings of the Party to understand one another, and to realise 
that no matter how strenuously they strive, neither of them is likely 
to have it all its own way. 

I accept as practically accurate the division of the Party which 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has so often laid down—viz., four- 
fifths Centre, and the other fifth about equally divided between the 
extreme Right and Left wings. I class as the extreme Left wing | 
the men who believe that the war was avoidable, and that it is 
unjust; who are opposed to annexation, to farm-burning, to the 
concentration camps, and to the methods by which martial law has 
been administered. There are many people who hold all these 
positions, but I believe they are only a small minority in the Liberal 
Party. I deeply regret this, for I hold all these positions myself, 
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but I cannot close my eyes to the facts. I class as belonging to 
the extreme Right wing those who hold that the war was inevitable 
and just; who are enthusiastic for annexation; who defend farm- 
burning and justify the concentration camps; and who think that 
martial law, as administered at the Cape, is open to no criticism 
whatsoever. There are many such people, and among them, I believe, 
is.Mr. E. T. Cook; but I cannot close my eyes to the fact that they 
are only a small minority of the Liberal Party. 

Between these two lie the vast majority, whom I would call the 
Centre. They are men of very various opinions. Some hold that 
the war was avoidable, but just; others, that the war was inevitable 
and just, but that annexation is not justified or wise. Others, again, 
believe that the war was inevitable and just, and approve of annexa- 
tion, but are opposed to some of the methods by which the war has 
been carried on—to farm-burning, to concentration camps, or to martial 
law; or, while not objecting to any of these in principle, they object to 
some of the details in practice; they only approve of farm-burning 
when the farms have been used for treacherous purposes, of the 
concentration camps when they are healthy or when the occupants 
are not put on short rations, of martial law only in the direst necessity. 
All these and many other shades of opinion, I submit, are to be 
found in the Liberal Centre. 

The conclusions of Mr. Cook’s article are largely vitiated by his 
failure to observe these distinctions. He applies the terms “ pro-Boer ” 
and “Copperhead” not only to men like myself, who belong to the 
Left wing, but to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and to the main 
body of the representatives of all Liberal England and ‘Wales, who 
met at Derby. He talks of “the victory of the Copperheads at Derby.” 
The three points on which all the Liberal delegates at Derby found 
themselves able to unite were (1) against martial law; (2) for the 
recall of Lord Milner; and (3) in favour of peace. Nota word was 
said in the resolutions about the injustice of the war, not a word 
of protest against annexation. The peace advocated at Derby was 
to be a peace on the basis of annexation. Mr. Cook entirely ignores 
or does not know the fact that there is a minority, at least as strong 
as that which he represents, which holds that the Derby resolutions 
did not go nearly far enough. Derby was a victory for the Centre, 
and was just as much a repulse for the Left wing as it was for the 
Right. ; 

Secondly, if a new split is to be averted—and I, for one, think it 
is, desirable that it should be averted—the habit of applying op- 
probrious and insulting names ought to be dropped. I have the 
pleasure of Mr. Cook’s personal acquaintance, and I appeal to him 
as a cultured English gentleman as to whether he thinks any good 
can come from persisting in calling fellow-members of the Liberal 
Party “pro-Boers” and “Copperheads” ? If he desires bad blood 
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and a split—and I am certain he does not—there is no surer way to 
secure it. His wing calls itself “ Liberal Imperialist.” By that name 
we usually describe it; there is nothing opprobrious in it. The 
Centre are entitled to call themselves “Liberals” without qualifi- 
cation. That is the only name by which the majority of the delegates 
who met at Derby have called themselves all their lives. If Mr. 
Cook thinks that as “Liberal” is the name of the Party as a whole, 
it ought not to be applied even to the large Centre section, can he 
not speak of them as “the Centre,” which is at least not irritant? 
And if he desires a special name for the Left wing, can, he not use 
the term “ Radical,” or “ Anti-annexation,” if he wants a name with 
special reference to the present war? Such names would not be 
hurtful, and they are strictly accurate. “ Pro-Boer” originated in 
.the gutter Tory Press and it ought to be left there. It is unworthy 
of Mr. Cook, and unworthy of the pages of the CONTEMPORARY 
Review. There is more in this question of abusive names than per- 
haps Mr. Cook thinks. Some of us are getting tired, after more than 
two years, of constant insult at the hands of fellow Liberals, 
when our only fault is that we hold opinions (as con- 
scientiously as Mr. Cook holds his, and from no lower 
motives) which are distasteful to him, but which were long held by 
the entire Liberal Party, and as lately as 1896 had not been abandoned 
by Mr. Chamberlain himself. 

Thirdly, Mr. Cook is misled by his analogy with the American 
Civil War. Because some people in the North sympathised with the 
South and were wrong—in Mr. Cook’s opinion and in mine—Mr. Cook 
tries to conclude that there is an analogy on other points between 
the present South African War and the great Civil War. He says 
the South African War is a war “for union and free institutions.” 
Let us look for a moment at the undisputed facts. The American 
Civil War had two main objects. One was the abolition of negro 
slavery, and the other was to prevent the secession of the Southern 
States from the Union. It was undoubtedly a war “for union and 
“free institutions.” It was not a war between two different races, 
but between two portions of the same race, speaking the same 
language and having the same religion, and fought on behalf of 
another race. Its results were that slavery was abolished; the Union 
was maintained, and the political status of all the States and individuals 
engaged remained the same after as before the war, after an interval 
of disfranchisement and failure, with the solitary exception of Jefferson 
Davis, whose political rights were never restored. 

The South African War is not a war against slavery. We have 
three times annexed the Transvaal, but have never freed a slave 
there. For the simple reason that there were none to free. His 
Majesty’s representatives in South Africa have issued many procla- 
mations, but among them all there is none abolishing slavery. Had 
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slavery existed, I do not doubt but that on each annexation— 
certainly on the two former occasions—we should at once have issued 
a proclamation abolishing it: but we did not do so. I presume Mr. 
Cook’s reply would be that he knows very well that the institution 
of slavery did not exist in the Transvaal, but that the treatment of 
the natives by the Boers was as bad as if they had been slaves; 
that he uses the word, in fact, as the phrase “white slavery” is used 
in England. So be it. But it was not to abolish that that the 
American Civil War was fought. And Mr. Cook ought to recognise 
the fact that among those whom he tries to represent as fighting 
for slavery are included many of the best friends of the African 
negro, people who all their lives have striven to improve the position 

of the negroes under ‘the British flag in Cape Colony; and that 
` he himself is now fighting in close alliance with those South African 
magnates who have been foremost in resisting such improvement, 
and in sneering at “ Exeter Hall.” He ought also to remember that in 
the British Protectorate of Zanzibar the institution of slavery is 
still tolerated, and that the people most anxious to end it at once— 
it is being ended gradually—are to be found in large numbers among 
the despised “pro-Boers.” If Mr. Cook is anxious to campaign 
against slavery, he will find his most earnest, strenuous and bravest 
allies, not among the millionaires of the Rand, but in the Left wing 
of the Liberal Party. 

In what sense, then, is this war a war “ for free institutions”? In 
depriving two white States of their independence, we are making 
them not more, but less free. Let us take the simpler case of the 
Orange Free State first. As to its black inhabitants, we are transferring 
them from the condition that obtained at Bloemfontein to the condition 
that obtains at Cape Town or Kimberley. I know not whether that 
will be an improvement; I sincerely hope it will. As to the, white 
- British inhabitants, who had no difficulty in obtaining the franchise, 
and had no grievances that I know of, I think the only change 
will be a transference of flags; and as to the white Dutch inhabitants, 
we are at best substituting the free institutions of Canada or Australia 
(which they do not desire) for the free institutions of the Orange 
Free State, to which they were passionately attached, and for which 
they have fought a fight that will make them for ever famous in 
the annals of the world. Hardly any one would argue that such 
a result is adequate return for the awful waste of blood and treasure 
necessary to conquer and annex the Free State. No one, so far as 
I know, disputes that, so I need not labour the point. 

What change are we making in the Transvaal? We are transferring 
the black inhabitants from the status of Pretoria to the status of 
Cape Town; from the status of the Rand to the status of Kimberley. 
Will they be better off? Time will show. I can only say again, 
Mr. Cook’s strongest allies in any attempt to improve their position 
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will be found among his “ Copperheads,” when he makes the attempt, 
as I trust he will do. If he is deeply anxious to improve the condition 
of the Transvaal negro after the war, he ought not lightly to break 
with the “ Copperheads.” 

Then, as for the white British—the real cause of the war in so far 
as it is in any sense a war for “free institutions.” I—and I believe 
in this I speak for all those who think as I do on the war—have 
always had the greatest difficulty in believing in the sincerity 
of men who have devoted the whole of their political careers to 
bolstering up the House of Lords, the unrepresentative chamber of 
a close oligarchy, and to preventing the extension of the franchise 
to their own countrymen in their own country, when they suddenly | 
profess a consuming zeal for the admission of their countrymen to 
the right to vote for what is the equivalent of the House of Lords in 
another country. It is hardly necessary to say that this remark does 
not apply to Mr. Cook and his fellow Liberals, but it does apply to 
the vast majority of his present allies. Freedom, like charity, should 
begin at home. I am willing to admit, for the sake of argument, 
that President Kruger was the very incarnation of Toryism, as 
reactionary as Lord Salisbury himself, or as Charles I, or Laud, 
or Strafford. Even then, I have never been able to bring 
myself to believe that that fact gave us, or any country, 
the right to destroy the independence of the Transvaal. Russia, 
and in many respects Germany, is more tyrannical than the 
worst alleged against the South African Republic. Does that give 
us the right to annihilate them? I know this is a question of degree. 
I should myself answer, Yes, if they massacred their subjects in 
thousands, but Mr. Kruger did not do that. I have talked with 
many Outlanders from Johannesburg. None of them has alleged 
anything like the Star Chamber; some ‘of them have denied that 
they had any grievances worth talking about; many of them openly 
ridiculed the agitation for the franchise that was carried on in the 
South African and English Press, and some of them, British subjects 
‘of British blood, were frankly “ pro-Boer” in their sentiments. 

As to the white Dutch inhabitants, the case is the same as in 
the Free State. At best, we shall substitute an Australiam or Canadian 
freedom, which they do not want, for that independence for which 
so many of them, from early youth till late old age, have been prepared 
to die. To every Liberal, whether he thinks his country is right or 
not, that is a pathetic and moving fact. No Liberal, whatever his 
views, and however great the faults of the Transvaal Government, 
can look on with pleasure while his country crushes the independence 
of a small nation. 

To sum up, I can find no conclusive aes that the black popu- 
lation of the two States desired any change of government. I find 
the most abundant evidence that the Dutch population of the two 
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States passionately resented any change, and that only a portion 
of the British population eagerly desired it. “Free institutions ”— 
but for whom? To win “free institutions” for the British portion 
of the population of two or three towns, we are crushing out the 
life-blood and the independence of two nations. 

Mr. Cook says this is a war for “ Union.” In what sense can those 
words be true? Not in the sense of his American parallel. The 
Southerners fought to secede; the Boers are fighting not to come in. 
Neither State wanted to secede; both wanted to stay out. There is 
no parallel. This is not a war for union, but for conquest. It would 
be strictly parallel to the American case if Australia determined to 
secede, and we determined to prevent her by force of arms. But 
should we? Would Mr. Cook? It used to be a commonplace saying on. 
Liberal platforms that we would not fire a shot to keep her. Has 
that determination been wiped clean off the slate with all the rest 
of the past of Liberalism? There is a parallel in English history 
to Mr. Cook’s American parallel George “Washington led that 
Secession, and George III. fought to prevent him. Does Mr. Cook 
agree with Lord Tennyson, when he sings :— 

Britain fought her sons of yore— 

Britain failed; and never more, 

Careless of our growing kin, 

Shall we sin our fathers’ sin— A 
or does he hold that the only sin was the failure, and not the fighting ? 
I confess that when Mr. Cook states that this is a war for “ Union,” I 
do not understand him, unless he means it in the sense that every 
war of conquest is a war for “union.” Every war in the history of 
the world is a war for union in that şense, if it is followed by 
annexation. But to quote a war to maintain an already existing union 
as a parallel to a war to force a new union into existence does not 
appeat to me to make for lucid thinking. 

And the analogy fails in a third way. This ista war of races— 
British against Dutch. It has strongly developed the race feeling. It 
has called forth enthusiastic and spontaneous help from our kinsmen 
in Australia, Canada, and New Zealand, and equally spontaneous 
and enthusiastic help for the Boers from their kinsmen in Natal and 
Cape Colony. To me those two sets of facts are exactly parallel, and 
in both cases highly creditable to the men who have risked their 
lives in a quarrel of their brethren, not of themselves. Ethically 
they are parallel; politically, they are not. The Dutchmen are 
technically “rebels” ; the Australians and Canadians are not. We 
are executing some of the Dutch rebels, as legally and technically we 
have a right to do. The Boer commanders are not executing our 
Colonial allies, for that would be contrary to the usages of civilised 
war. I deeply regret that we have, in any single instance, availed 
‘ourselves of our undoubted legal and technical right. I believe it to 
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be unwise, unstatesmanlike, and in the profoundest sense, unjust. 
The word “rebel” does not frighten me. It covers the noblest 
names in the history of the human race—Oliver Cromwell, John 
Milton, Hampden, Pym, Washington, Franklin, Mazzini, Garibaldi, 
Kossuth, Deak, Hofer, Arnold von Winckelried, Wiliam Tell, 
Kosciusko, Robert Bruce, William Wallace, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
Robert Emmet, Smith O’Brien, Thomas Davis, Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy, Harmodius and Aristogeiton, Brutus and Cassius—what a 
host of the world’s noblest and best! No one who read the account of 
the execution of Willie Louw in the Manchester Guardian of January 
2nd, can doubt that we—we, the people of the British Empire, in 
the commencement of the twentieth century, are adding to that sainted 
list. As a disciple in Liberalism of Gladstone; in Nationality of 
George Canning; in the gospel of freedom of Burke, and Chatham, 
and Hampden, I deplore this with all my heart. 

The American Civil War was followed by a return to the status quo. 
Will this war be? Obviously not, if the two States are to be annexed 
and their Republican Governments blotted out. Only slavery was 
abolished by the American Civil War. For a time punishment was 
tried; it failed grievously. Then followed amnesty, full and free. 
Is Mr. Cook in favour of this? On this point he is not quite clear. 
Writing of Lord Rosebery, he says :—“ The real point, he believes, 
“is amnesty. Here, however, he was not quite explicit. Lord Rose- 
“bery said that ‘Lord Kitchener was in favour of amnesty, and 
“‘T ord Milner was against amnesty. This statement is hardly 
“accurate. Both were in favour of amnesty in the case of Transvaal 
“and Orange River Boers. Neither was in favour of full amnesty 
“for Cape rebels.” It is somewhat painful to notice an apparent 
eagerness on Mr. Cook’s part to criticise Lord Rosebery whenever 
the latter even appears to be more generous than Lord Milner. Does 
Mr. Cook fear that Lord Rosebery also is a “ Copperhead” ? Whether 
Lord Rosebery is accurate or not, Mr. Cook certainly is not. No 
such thing as “amnesty” is necessary in the case of “Transvaal or 
“Orange River Boers.” They stand in no more need of “amnesty” 
than our own Tommy Atkins. They are lawful belligerents, and 
have committed no crime in fighting for their lawful ruler, or for 
their country. It is not they, but Lord Kitchener himself, who must 
be “amnestied” by special Act of Parliament for all the sentences 
he has confirmed under martial law, contrary to the Petition of Right. 
Till an Act of Indemnity is passed, Lord Kitchener is liable to be 
tried for murder for every life taken otherwise than on the actual 
battle-field. The only Dutchmen who stand in need of amnesty are 
the Cape rebels. Lord Rosebery understands the meaning of the 
word, as his reference to it shows. He says :— 


Now, Sir, I do not believe in independence or in Lord Milner 
being the difficulties in the way of peace. The real difficulty transpired 
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in the Kitchener-Botha negotiations—it is the question of amnesty. 
But you will remember that on that point two great authorities dif- 
fered. Lord Kitchener was in favour of amnesty, and Lord Milner 
was against amnesty. . . . I say, then, that in view of these 
facts, I do not doubt on which side my vote would be cast. I am for 
as large and as liberal an amnesty as it is possible to give as part of 
the final settlement. Of course, there will be cases which must be 
excepted which do not fall within the rules of warfare. Temporary 
disfranchisements may be necessary. But on the broad policy ofa 
large and liberal amnesty I am as clear and convinced as on any 
subject of politics at the present time. What is more, no other policy 
is practicable. Can you imagine a British Government, responsible - 
to a British Parliament, when it is, in the zoth century, endeavouring 
to resettle South Africa, carrying on for months, possibly for years 
after peace, a sort of bloody assize, calculated to stir up the dying 
embers of civil strife and undo all the good that it is endeavouring in 
other ways to effect? I do not believe it is practicable, I do not 
believe it is desirable, and therefore I, for one, declare myself in 
favour of the promptest and the most liberal amnesty which security 
will allow you under the circumstances of the pacification. 


That is well and nobly spoken, with the ring of genuine Liberalism 
and true statesmanship in it. When Botha met Kitchener, brave 
soldier with brave soldier face to face, Botha did not ask, and had 
no need to ask, for amnesty for himself and for his men. He met 
Lord Kitchener not as a rebel—Lord Kitchener could not negotiate 
with a rebel—but as a freeman and an equal, guilty of no crime. The 
word “amnesty” is used in the despatches, but not in the strict sense 
in which Lord Rosebery uses it. Botha pleaded for the “rebels” 
who had helped hiñ. Them he refused to desert as the price of peace, 
even as Lord Kitchener would in like circumstances have refused to 
desert the Australians or Canadians as the price of peace; but he 
admitted the justice of temporary disfranchisement. His manliness 
appealed to Lord Kitchener as it appeals to Lord Rosebery. It is, 
apparently, lost on Lord Milner. Is it lost on Mr. Cook? I hope 
not, but I regret to see even the appearance of a desire to whittle 
down what is most generous in Lord Rosebery’s speech. : 

Mr. Cook quotes Russell Lowell against the “ Copperheads,” and 
he implies that Lowell condemned them for being against their country. 
He did nothing of the sort. He condemned them for being on what 
was ethically the wrong side. No man has so nobly defended the 
minority who stand up against the majority of their countrymen 
when their country is in the wrong, as did James Russell Lowell. 
Mr. Cook quotes with approval Lord Rosebery’s words “Statesmen 
“who dissociate themselves from the nation in a great national 
“question, such as a war, in which all strive and suffer together, 
dissociate themselves for much longer than they think.” But this 
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„sisses the whole point at issue—viz., Is the nation right or wrong? 


I answer Mr. Cook’s implication by quoting Lowell’s famous note to 
No. III. of the Biglow Papers :— 


The attentive reader will doubtless have perceived in the foregoing 
poem an allusion to that pernicious sentiment, — “our country, 
“right or wrong.” It is an abuse of language to call a certain portion 
of land, much more certain personages, elevated for the time being 
to high station, our country. I would not sever nor loosen a single 
one of those ties by which we are united to the spot of our birth, 
nor minish by a tittle the respect due to a Magistrate. . . š 

Patrie fumus igne alieno luculentior is best qualified with this, — 
Ubi libertas, ibi patria. We are inhabitants of two worlds, and owe 
a double, but not a divided allegiance. In virtue of our clay, this 
little ball of earth exacts a certain loyalty of us, while, in our capacity 
as spirits, we are admitted citizens of an invisible and holier fatherland. 
There is a patriotism of the soul whose claim absolves us from our 
-other and terreng fealty. Our true country is that ideal realm which 
we represent to ourselves under the names of religion, duty, and the 
like. Our terrestrial organisations are but far-off approaches to so 
fair a model, and all they are verily traitors who resist not any attempt 
to divert them from this their original intendment. When, therefore, 
one would have us to fling up our caps and shout with the multitude, — 
“ our country, however bounded,” he demands of us that we sacrifice 
the larger to the less, the higher to the lower, and that we yield 
to the imaginary claims of a few acres of soil our duty and privilege 
as liegemen of Truth. Our true country is bounded on the north 
and the south, on the east and the west, by Justice, and when she 
oversteps that invisible boundary-line by so much as a hair’s-breadth, 
she ceases to be our mother, and chooses rather to be looked upon 
quasi noverca. That is a hard choice when our earthly love of 
country calls upon us to tread one path and our duty points us to 
another. We must make as noble and becoming an election as did 
Penelope between Icarius and Ulysses. Veiling our faces, we must 
take silently the hand of Duty and follow her. 


And that is what some people—not altogether the lowest and the 
worst—in this country have tried to do in the present crisis. I 
cannot pretend to say on which side Russell Lowell would have 
been, but I feel some confidence that he would not have joined with 
the multitude and the majority of the Press to vilify, to mob, and to 
silence the minority, however small, who have faced personal danger, 
financial loss, and social ostracism for conscience’ sake. This persistent 
denial of English fair play has led to some regrettable reprisals, to 
many hot and bitter words from men and women who feel themselves 
deeply wronged when they are described as “pro-Boers,” “ Copper- 
“ heads,” “ Anti-national,” “traitors,” etc. It is not for the fun of 
the thing that they act as they do, nor for Party reasons, nor for 
Boer gold, but because they dare not act contrary to what they 
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honestly believe. If a free, full, and fair discussion were even now 
permitted in the Press and on the platform, there would be little fear 
of a split among real Liberals. But those of us who are “ Copper- 
“heads,” think that that refusal of free discussion is the best evidence 
that some, at least, among the majority feel that they dare not face 
it; that the nobbling of the Press, in South Africa and at home, 
would have been unnecessary had the cause been defensible; that 
the hushing-up of the Raid—and in this Lord Rosebery agrees with 
the “ Copperheads ”—and the refusal to ‘pay just compensation to 
the little State we had wronged were national crimes, not yet atoned 
for; that the violent breaking-up of meetings, the black-balling at 
clubs, the refusal to publish letters in the Press, the newspaper appeals 
to race hatred, were evidences that some among the public, and 
among the leaders of thought, deliberately desired that the English 
nation should not hear both sides of the case. It would need to be 
a good case to reconcile the Party which followgd Gladstone to forcing 
into the Empire unwilling subjects. We suspect the methods, and 
we suspect the men who use such methods. 

One word in conclusion. Ireland has figured largely in this con- 
troversy. Mr. Cook mentiofs Lord Rosebery’s repudiation—if 
repudiation it is—of Ireland’s attitude in close conjunction with the ' 
phrase “ the bias of anti-patriotism.” It is frequently asserted, though 
it is not asserted by Mr. Cook, that the attitude of the vast majority of 
Irishmen is due to their hatred of England. If this were true it would 
not be surprising. To anyone who knows what English rule has been, 
and is, in Ireland, it seems only natural that every Irishman should 
hate England. England deserves it. Ireland shares with the 
countries subject to the Sultan of Turkey the distinction of being 
the only country in Europe with a decaying population— 
which is not due to the birth-rate. I am an Irishman, but J am also a 
descendant of one of Cromwell’s Ironsides, who won freedom for the 
English people with their blood. I think I know my countrymen. 
One hundred and twenty-five years ago Ireland had a Parliament. 
Men of British and Dutch blood sent Benjamin Franklin across the 
Atlantic to ask England to give the settlers in America a Parliament 
like Ireland’s. England refused, and backed up her refusal with the 
sword. She lost the United States. One hundred and one years ago 
England took Ireland’s Parliament away. Then came a period of 
wisdom and light—the period of Canning and Gladstone—in Colonial 
and Foreign politics. A Lambton and a Buller gave the “rebel” 
Canadians self-government and a new sort of Empire sprang into 
being, a great Commonwealth of free states—Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, Cape Colony, Natal—with Irish and French and Dutch 
inhabitants, loyal all, loyal because free. And for one hundred and 
one years Ireland has kept knocking at the door, asking for her Parlia- 
ment back,again. At last a great voice gave reply, “ You will have it 
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“back.” Fifteen years ago a new Party sprang into existence, whose 
sole basis was the refusal to Ireland of the freedom the Colonies 
enjoyed. That Party has triumphed so far; that Party is responsible 
for the South African war. Those are asking too much of Inshmen 
who ask them to believe that a Party whose raison d’être is to 
prevent Ireland from having “free institutions” has gone to war to 
confer them on the South African Dutch. If it is hinted that the “ free 
“institutions” are for Englishmen only, it is indignantly denied, and 
the formula is “equal rights for all white races.” Apparently that 
means for all white races who go to war with England; else why is 
the South African Dutchman to have what Ireland is denied ? 

This Commonwealth of free nations—free to go, or free to stay—was 
a conception of which all men could be proud. In that part of the 
Empire there were no unwilling subjects. But there seems recently 
to be a tendency to give such privileges unconditioned only to men 
of British race. They are promised to the Dutch—wen they are 
loyal; they might be given to the Irish—zf they were loyal. Ina more 
enlightened period they were given to the Canadians when they were 
disloyal ; else they would never have been loyal at all. One hears ugly 
things said of the French Canadians; that their turn will come next, 
when the Dutch are smashed. One hears hints, even from men like 
Sir Edward Grey, that he will consent to concede self-government to 
the Transvaal only when there is a British majority there—I hope If 
have misunderstood him. Where is Mr. Cook in this question? 
Where is Lord Rosebery? Are they willing to concede full self-govern- 
ment, freedom to go or stay as the Australians have, to the South 
African Dutchman, to the Irishman of Connaught? It was the reckless 
daring of giving freedom to the Canadians that made its success. By 
the touchstone of such daring will Liberalism and the Empire 
ultimately be tried. When the whole Empire is held together, as India 
and Ireland are held now, only by the might of the sword, the end of 
the Empire will have come. Quite apart from any question of justice 
or injustice, the disastrous nature of the present war, however short and 
however successful it might have been—it has been neither one nor the 
other—consists to my mind in the fact that it will add to the Empire 
two provinces inhabited by a splendidly sturdy white race, which must 
be retained by force as they have been gained by force, and that it will 
transfer Cape Colony from the Commonwealth of free nations, whose 
bond of union was their perfect freedom, whatever their nationality, 
to the class of countries like India and Ireland, whose connection with 
the Empire is due only to the power of England’s sword. Mr. Cook 
may contemplate that result with pleasure, or at least with equanimity ; 
I certainly do not. The supremely wise and far-seeing statesmanship 
in Foreign and Colonial policy which England learned from Fox and 
Burke, and practised under Canning and Gladstone, has apparently 
given way before a short-sighted opportunism and a pandering to the 
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lowest passions of the mob—vengeance, race-hatred, greed of wide- 
spread territories. All through the-history of the world such conduct 
- on the part of political leaders has brought inevitable punishment—the 
downfall of the nation which indulged in it. “ Avenge Majuba! ” was 
the angry, un-Christian cry of the mob when this war began. We 
have avenged it. At Colenso, at Magersfontein, at Stormberg, at 
Sanna’s Post, at Vlakfontein, at Tweefontein. Not a hundred British 
soldiers fell at Majuba; nearly twenty thousand have died in the wild 
effort to avenge them. I very much fear that the desire to avenge a. 
small reverse, inflicted on us,in fair fight twenty years ago, had a great 
deal more to do with plunging us into this war than any eagerness to 
confer Canadian self-government on the inhabitants of the Transvaal 
on the part of-a political party which was constituted to prevent 
Ireland from enjoying Canada’s privileges. : 
W. M. CROOK. 


MOTORS AND CYCLES: THE TRANSITION 
STAGE. 


HEN cycling, Î have often wondered how the tramp, shuffling 
and stumbling along the highway, felt toward me as I glided 
swiftly and silently by him. I have often wondered why he never 
upset me with sticks or pursued me with stones. I did not know 
then, but I do know now. His feeling, his sentiment toward me is 
simply hopeless indifference. I know it, because that is the 
feeling I have toward the motorist, or rather the big motor 
car driver; and, really, there is not so much difference between 
me and the tramp, or, for that matter, between the tramp 
and the driver of the motor car. It is only since the coming of 
the automobile that I have known what it is to be poor; only since the 
coming of the motor car that class distinctions have been set up all 
over the earth; only within the last two or three years that most of us 
have found we belong to the submerged nine-tenths, the exposed tenth 
being composed mostly of motor makers and millionaires. Personally, 
toward many of these people I have no real enmity. I belong to their 
clubs and am invited to ride upon their cars. But even if this were not 
so, my feeling toward them, I am sure, would be, like that of the tramp 
toward me, one of hopeless, despairing indifference. Provided they do 
not try to run over me—and when they do, I always endeavour to get 
out of the way, and so ‘far have succeeded—I merely feel that the 
world has gone wrong, that I have been a ghastly failure and that, 
neither from the common sense nor the esthetic point of view, are 
blessings bestowed as they should be. 

But the motor car has come to stay. It will revolutionise the world, * 
though the world, especially the British part of it, is doing all it can to 
hinder the revolution. All our conceptions of locomotion, of transport, 
of speed, of danger, of safety will be changed. A faint inkling of this 
has dawned upon some of the observant ones. A statesman sees in 
the coming of the motor piles of votes for himself, provided: 
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perambulating Government-promoted ’busses can steer his con- 
stituents directly to their doors. An author, most amusing when he 
plays with science, most dreary when he is seripus, sees new 
road systems, moving platforms, and I forget what other unde- 
sired benefits descending, at his suggestion, upon us, these, if 
they were really needed, doubtless redounding greatly to his glory. 
The Borough Council—or is it the County Council?—or some of the 


‘other authorities that lord it over us see great possibilities in the 


conveying of garbage by enormous vans and the consequent blocking 
of streets, of which they have been most keen to take advantage. 
The War Department -has been indulging in a series of extensive 
lunches and exhaustive experiments to prove what everyone knew 
long ago—that the traction engine will run almost anywhere that you 
want it to, and to some places that you don’t! On the Continent, 
generals commanding army corps have rushed in motor cars to sham 
battles—almost to death without meaning to; at home, beanfeasters are 
triumphantly carted to their favourite haunts—and sometimes left ‘by 
the way. Europe and America have been turned into a race track. 
And what do all these things prove? First, that the motor must not 
be allowed to run more than twelve miles an hour, and then must have, 


‘in most countries, a huge number stuck upon it. And, second, that the 


entire world must be inundated by American trolley companies, whose 
first object is to put money in their pockets, the second, to stave off the 
motor industry as long as possible, and the third, to ruin the roads, for 
once their rails are put down the roads are ruined for ever unless they 
are completely rebuilt. Therefore, what is to be done? Why, build 
special roads, for the benefit of the motorist, because it would be a 
magnificent job for somebody else. 

In this country, as in this metropolis of London, there are no direct 


“roads, no direct streets, and no one central authority knowing anything 


about their construction and maintenance, though there are hundreds 
of local busybodies who tamper with them. There is no. main 
thoroughfare from one end of London to the other, or even across it. 
There are no main roads to speak of, only about half-a-dozen in the 
land, and large portions of these are in a disgraceful condition. There 
are no strategic roads, there are few coast roads. All over the Con- 
tinent of Europe such roads exist, and they, are maintained „at Govern- 
ment expense, and by competent authorities. Here, the motor, in some 
mysterious fashion, is supposed to be going to reform the road 
system, the cycle having failed to do so. It is said that 
the motorist must have special roads for his own use. But why? 
Though motoring at the present is the pursuit of only the 
very wealthy, or the very deeply interested, I can remember the 
time, twenty-five years ago, when the same thing was true of cycling. 
But the cycle was small and light, and more dangerous to its rider than 
to other road users. Therefore the cyclist could be oppressed and 
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harried. But the reverse is true of the motor. If special roads are 
really wanted for the motorist, the place for them is alongside of the 
railways. It would pay the railway companies to broaden their lines, 
to bridge over or tunnel the crossings, and charge a toll to all motorists 
who wished to get in the quickest and easiest way from one place to 
another. The scheme is so ridiculously possible, and would be so 
tremendously profitable, that it will not be taken up. As a matter 
of fact, the Northern Italian railways proposed this very system 
to enable wheeled traffic to reach Venice; that is, they proposed 
that a roadway for automobiles and other vehicles should be 
laid down on each side of the bridge from Mestre to Venice. 
They offered to put up a special stable in the station precincts. And 
the Venetian authorities, with that intelligence universal among poli- 
ticlans when they cannot put any money in their pockets, refused at 
once, alleging that it would ruin the prospect. In order to prevent 
this, another bridge is,to be built in another part of the lagoon, where 
it will spoil the prospect and where it is not needed. 

But special roads are not a necessity, and on ordinary roads it is the 
horse, the ass, the pig—whether the two latter walk upon two or four 
legs is of no consequence—tt is these producers of filth and of blocks, 
these destroyers of roads and obstructors of traffic that have got to go. 
As far as the two-legged ass is concerned, it has been driven into his 
head, by means of large signs, small rewards, spies and high fences, 
that if he walk upon a railway line he will be killed probably, and no 
one to blame but himself—and his relations may have to pay for it. 
The fact must be brought home to this imbecile at once that he has 
got to keep to his part of the highway, that is to the side path. The 
British belief that a man has the right to camp out in the middle of the. 
road, or use it as a reading-room, because his grandfather did, must be 
knocked from his head, even if by sudden concussion. Vehicles are 
not allowed on the side path with the pedestrian ; no one is, in fact, 
but the horseman who, in England, can do almost anything. However, 
these are his last years, let him make the most of them. Equal rights 
for all road users are wanted. Pedestrians and some horse owners 
have unrestricted license, everyone else is prosecuted. The animal 
that cannot be trained to keep its wits about it on the approach: of a 
motor car must disappear. Its stupidity, filth, sloth, fear of everything, 
and useless size prove to the most conservative that it must go. The 
horse that will not stand a motor car may be the delight of its owner, 
but it is a public nuisance and a public danger, and ought to be shot 
like a mad dog. Horsemen have no right to bring unmanageable 
brutes into the Gublic highways to the public danger, and it is time this 
elementary justice should be recognised. The motor is going to 
become the means of locomotion for all light transit, and by the 
ordinary roads as they exist to-day. It is the pedestrian and the horse 
that have got to give way. The horse, in traffic, if he chooses to bolt, 
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is uncontrollable. The motor, from the lightest bicycle to the heaviest 
car, is perfectly controllable, occupies half the space, and travels now 
through the congested streets at double and treble the speed of any 
horse-drawn vehicle. The only thing the two have in common is that, 
at times, they both refuse to go. 

The unobservant talk of the accidents that would happen. The 
accidents will be a great deal fewer in number. A conclusive proof of 
this, to anyone with any sense, is the fact that in the Thousand Miles 
Tour no one, I believe, was hurt, though the roads were lined with 
spectators. In the race from Paris to Berlin, three days, and the tour 
around Italy, ten days, but two children were killed, the result entirely 
of their own carelessness or that of their parents. Suppose, for a 
moment, that in France a hundred and ten teams, or rather droves, of 
horses—there were a hundred and ten motors—ranging from fifty in a 
bunch down to two—this was the horse-power of the machines— 
had been let loose and driven at top speed for three days on the 
public roads. Will anyone tell me that thousands of people would not 
have been killed, that hundreds of drivers would not have lost their 
lives as well? But that would have been described as sport. Now, 
because two miserable brats escape and try to run across 
the road in front of a motor car, and therefore naturally are killed, 
the Press and politicians occupy themselves and prove their con- 
temptible ignorance and utter unfitness for holding the positions they 
do, by condemning the industry, deriding the sport, and ridiculing the 
results. The only danger to be feared from the motor car is to its own 
driver, the only drawback is its own imperfection. Read the reports 
of automobile accidents: proportionately, these are far fewer than 
from any other form of locomotion, and in nine cases out of ten the 
accident occurs to the driver or the occupant of the car; in the tenth 
case it is owing to the stupidity or the carelessness of the person who 
gets infront. The average pedestrian has simply got to learn to keep 
out of the way, and that is the end of it. The people who choose to 
drive horses that shy at motors any longer upon the high road should be 
arrested for criminal negligence and prosecuted as a public nuisance. 
The pedestrian has learned not to argue physically with a fast-trotting 
horse ; he must learn to make his observations against motor cars from 
the side path. True, side paths will have to be improved ; that will be 
a most excellent thing, though much less of a job than making new 
roads; they may even have to be fenced in. The talk about danger, 
however, is promoted by either the ignorant or the interested. , 

There is no earthly reason why Mr. Balfour’s idea of the working 
man being conveyed at lightning speed to the bosom of his family by 
motor should not be realised to-morrow, save the opposition of the 
Press, the trolley-car manufacturers, and the local governing bodies. 
While the County Councils are squabbling over the concessions to 
American trolley companies, and therefore neglecting the roads that 
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are to be pulled up, or pulling up the remaining ones and converting 
them into quagmires and mud heaps, disfiguring them with abominable 
posts and hideous wires, or ruining them with unsightly and ridiculous 
rails, spending years in the work only to find the company bankrupt 
or the system obsolete,—a service of motor cars could be started 
without delay, if not by the County Councils then by the Government, 
or, best, by private enterprise, at one-tenth the cost and a hundred 
times the speed. But there would not be the money in it for the 
company promoter and the local authority. The trolley car in 
America, where the roads are bad, the distances very long, the 
traffic light, and the population rather sparse, has an excuse, and 
can make good time. In Europe, where the conditions are abso- 
lutely the reverse, it is inexcusable and insufferable, for it can be 
beaten all to pieces by any motor car not on rails, and in dense 
traffic the tram is little faster than a horse. At the present time, at 
a moderate rate of speed, varying from ten to twenty miles an 
hour for short distances, and in the hands of competent drivers, the big 
motor car is more or less reliable, and there is noMecessity for laying 
down any rails or laying on any current at any point whatever. The 
failure to employ it instead of the electric tram is but another example 
of the endless jobs of which the progress of this world is made up. But 
strongly as I feel in these matters, they interest me only because I am 
endlessly annoyed on the road by the trams, and because the roads 
themselves are being ruined to put money in the pockets of the 
company promoters and local authorities. I do not care how the 
working man goes home, or whether he goes home at all. I have no 
interest in trams or County and Borough Councils. Their directors 
are extremely well able to look after their own interests and pockets— 
they look mighty little after mine. What I personally do care for, 
however, is to have some means of getting about the world by road 
more easily and more rapidly than on a cycle, and some method of 
carrying more luggage. 

Up to the present time I have found it difficult to manage this by 
motor. The manufacturers of motors, with scarcely an exception, have 
catered only to the enormously wealthy. If I were worth a million, 
or ten millions, or even a hundred thousand pounds, I should have a 
motor car. Not otily that, I should have the best; not only that, I 
should go in for races; and, not only that, I think I should win one or 
two of them. But this would mean, in the beginning, an outlay of 
from fifteen hundred to two thousand pounds for the motor alone, and 
then somewhere about four hundred a year to keep it up, an item that, 
no matter what the cost of the motor, will scarcely be reduced by more 
than one-half, that is if one drives to any extent. It would mean the 
hiring of an engineer ; also, that at every hotel or restaurant or shop I 
entered I should be made to pay through the nose, because it would be 
perfectly evident I could do so. It would be as much a matter of in- 
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difference to me whether the millionaire were made to pay in this way, 
as it is whether the workman gets home by motor or spends his evening 
in a pub. because the trolley has struck, were it not, unfortunately, that 
the millionaire sets the standard of prices and fees, so that if I now ride 
a motor I must live up to his tariff or be snubbed and insulted. 

Too much attention is also given to racing, though I no longer attach 
more importance to races like the Paris to Berlin contest, or to tours like 
that around Italy, than to bicycle races. In the bicycle race it is the 
man who wins; any one of a dozen or fifteen machines would suit him 
and stand the strain equally well. In the motor races held during the last 
year it was altogether different, though it came to the same thing in the 
end. A special machine is specially built for racing, and for nothing 
else; it has no relation.to the ordinary road machine. The best 
‘driver is bought—by prizes, let us say—and the best engineer. And 
unless something happens, that machine wins. This year the Paris- 
Bordeaux and Paris-Berlin races were won by the same man upon 
absolutely the same motor, and I believe this identical car was taken 
by him to America for the purpose of competing over there. Nor is it 
enough to devote every effort to making machines that will stand the 
strain,—and it is perfectly astonishing that they will do so,—but, 
according to report, one or more trains accompanied these races, from 
one city to another, filled with workmen who at every stopping place 
were ready to attend to anything that was wanted. But out of one 
hundred and nine men and one woman who started from Paris, only 
forty-seven competitors arrived in Berlin, despite all this expense of 
hundreds of thousands of pounds. As for the failure of the rest to 
arrive within the allotted time, it was, as one of the competitors re- 
marked, for reasons that no reason can understand. Nothing at all 
as to the use of motors by ordinary individuals was proved. In a way, a. 
more practical test was the tour around Italy, also held this summer. 
That was mainly indulged in by millionaires. Out of fifty odd machines. 
started from Milan nineteen returned, though nine of these belonged to, 
or were made by, one firm that took part in the tour as a huge and very 
successful advertisement. But every owner was accompanied by an 
engineer or driver, and the driver of the motor car is to some of us a 
very amusing person, though he does add to the problem. A quotation 
from a letter written by one of these gentlemen might not be out of 
place, for it shows the character of the species, if nothing else. It was 
written @ propos of a discussion as to drivers’ wages: “If the gentleman 
“wants a competent man to work winter and summer for 25s. a week, ' 
“I myself being a driver over two years think he ought to clean and 
“drive his own car—if he. has one.” I should rather be accompanied 
by a labour agitator at once. But, to be a successful motorist at the 
present time, I regret to say one must come very near being a snob. 

For the first time in any important sport the amateur definition has 
been eliminated, with the consequence that the man who cannot afford 
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to get a car, and yet drives one, has become of a great deal more 
importance than the people who can pay for their own cars and who use 
them for their own pleasure. Personally, I would have a car, if I could 
spend a large sum of money for it, if I could afford to keep it up, if 
I could be sure that it would run decently, or if not, that I could sell it. 
But I cannot do most of these things, and I am not sure of the rest. 
At the present time one is not certain of a car’s running, still less of the 
possibility of selling it except at a ruinous sacrifice. The large makers, 
many of them but the old bicycle makers, are practising in the motor 
trade the same short-sighted tactics that ruined the cycle industry. 
The other day, for example, in looking over a small car that I might 
manage myself easily and that I should be delighted to have, I asked 
why certain details common to all large fast cars could not be added. 
Simply because, as the maker told me, if they were added to a small 
car he would never sell a big one, which costs him very little more to 
build, though he can sell it for four or five times as much. It is almost 
hopeless for the person of average means to get a fast and reliable car, 
because the very few makers who can make such cars will not do so. 
The hoped-for millionaire, rather than the certain purchaser of 
moderate means, is catered for. 

Day after day, the papers report the arrests of motor car drivers for 
exceeding the legal limit of twelve miles an hour, a ridiculous regula- 
tion made only to be broken. Yet as a matter of fact, the bulk of the 
cars that one sees about will not do much more, at any rate not more 
than twenty miles an hour, and to swear, as the average policeman does, 
that they run at twenty-five to fifty, is but another of those lies which 
Governments seem to pay their servants to tell. There is scarcely one 
of my acquaintances who has yet been arrested for furious driving, 
though some of them maintain they have done sixty miles an hour. 
It is all a question of knowing how and when and where to drive. No 
one has any idea of the pace of a motor car unless it is timed. 

I think I have proved, much as I regret it, that the motor car is not 
to be thought of by the person of average means, especially if he lives 
in a large city and has to look after it himself. 

If I were at all given to taking myself as a prophet publicly, I 
should this year have become a person of pretty considerable 
importance. f 

It was about two years ago that I obtained my first motor bicycle. 
Eighteen months ago, I made on another one a trip across Europe that 
has not been approached since. A year ago, at the Stanley Show, one 
motor bicycle was exhibited ; at the National there were ten; in Paris 
there were forty. A little more recently I ventured, on two or three 
occasions, to describe my ride, and even to suggest what I believed 
would be the future -of the motor bicycle. There was not a manu- 
facturer of motor cars in England who did not laugh at me, who did not 
ask me to let him know when I had found a bicycle that would go. 
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The Automobile Club looked down upon the motor cycle from such an 
altitude that they hardly saw it; its riders are, I believe, now scarcely 
welcomed as members, and it is never included in the Club’s tests and 
trials. As I had no connection with the trade whatever, a talk I gave 
at the Society of Arts was looked upon, I was told, as more or less an 
advertisement for a certain machine, the only practical one then 
brought out, as I was almost the only practical person to try it. Within 
one year, however, almost all cycle makers of any importance have 
either turned theit attention to the making of motor bicycles, or rigged 
up some sort of a machine to which a light motor can be attached. 
The Cyclists’ Touring Club, or rather a few scores of its members, 
having, at the bidding of a sentimentalist, refused to admit motor users 
to its ranks, has alienated the Automobile Club and caused the forma- 
tion of a Motor Cyclists’ Club. Motor cycle journals have been started, 
discussions have been held, books have been written, races have been 
run; this year at the Stanley Show there were one hundred and ten 
motor bicycles; at the National, fifty-seven; in Paris, eighty. I 
believe, however, that I am still the only person not in the trade who 
has practically ridden a motor bicycle to any extent. True, one of the 
loudest scoffers says he has taken his from Land’s End to John o’ 
Groats; as I have been over a good part of the route myself, I should 
like to have a few details concerning this ride. A maker announces 
that he crossed the Alps accompanied by a motor car. But, as motor 
cars are not allowed over the Swiss passes, unless he went over the 
Mont Cenis I doubt his statement, and if he were accompanied by a 
motor car I do not think much of his performance on his bicycle, for 
the whole charm about motor cycling is, or rather should be, simply 
the addition of speed and ease to ordinary cycling. I alone have 
crossed the passes unaccompanied, and also toured all over England, 
France, and Italy on a motor bicycle. I have often said that I see no 
pleasure in twirling my legs for the purpose of exercise, though, as a 
matter of fact, I have done more hard shoving on a motor bicycle than 
on any other form of two, three, or four-wheeled conveyance. ` But 
then I have never been stranded hopelessly, as may happen any minute 
with a motor car. I have always, somehow, got where I intended to 
get, and when I intended to get there. And I have never been accom- 
panied by any engineer on any of my tours. There, to me, is the 
charm of it, though some might say, the unpleasantness. The machine 
is light, compact and cheap. You are not regarded as a millionaire for 
riding it, though you may be as a freak. If my bicycle was not a 
subject of compliment and congratulation last year on my tour through 
Italy, my undying devotion to it, despite the shameful tricks it played 
upon me, was the subject of universal wonderment. But after some 
study and much experience I still find that the motor bicycle is, as yet, 
for the person of average means the only practical self-propelled 
carriage. 
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It has now taken two distinct forms. The most common is the 
ordinary bicycle. The frame may or may not be strengthened—the 
makers always insist that it is—and to it, in some position, a motor is 
clamped which drives the machine, usually by means of a belt, though 
in a few cases a chain has been used. It may be safely said, however, 
that no machine of this form is of much value. For two reasons: The 
motor is not strong enough in the first place, and, despite the assertions 
of many cycling and motor authorities who know little about the 
matter and therefore write upon it, the rider of a motor cycle does not 
want a motor only to help him up hill, against wind, and when he does 
not feel like pedalling. He wishes for an automobile that will carry him 
by its own force at all times and under all possible conditions. If he 
should have to pedal, the bicycle should be light enough to enable him 
to do so. He cannot drive, but he may aid a properly constructed 
motor bicycle when the motor is working. If it is not sufficiently 
powerful to take himeup a hill, he cannot drive it up by his own 
strength. It is too heavy. It is most important—though this point 
has only been considered, as far as I know, by two or three manufac- 
turers of motor bicycles—that the saddle should be so low that the 
rider’s feet can touch the ground and that he can stand up and allow the 
machine to run from under him or stop it if necessary; the motor 
bicycle does side-slip at times, and if the rider can stick his foot out 
and shove on the ground he can check this tendency, as the 
machine does not, as a rule, slip suddenly, but goes over slowly. 
Unfortunately, in many motor bicycles thé workmanship is exces- 
sively poor, more particularly in the foreign ones. There is no 
doubt in my mind, after three seasons of riding motor cycles, 
that they are not powerful enough, not well enough built, and 
therefore not strong enough. One wants pedals attached to them, 
either to start or to help them in traffic, or else, when they break down, 
to be able to ride them home slowly. But what one needs above all is 
more power. The makers say, if more power is applied the machine 
cannot be ridden. This is absurd. If proper valves and a throttle are 
fitted, and the rider knows how to use them, a speed of three miles an 
hour can be maintained as easily as one of thirty, for it is a fact that 
even a bad motor bicycle is faster than most good cars. Nobody but 
makers and millionaires on large cars would run down hill at seventy 
or eighty miles an hour. But the rider of the motor bicycle demands a 
motor that will take him up that hill at a rapid rate, and I know-of few 
small motors now that can be depended upon to do so if the hill 
is long. 

Another matter that makers have paid slight attention to, if they 
know anything about it, is driving. Most motor bicycles are fitted 
with belts, and of belts all I can say is that they are abominable. 
Nearly all large cars are driven by chains or gearing, and there is only 
one reasdn why bicycles cannot be driven in the same fashion. The 
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makers are too stupid or lazy to apply it. A machine so driven must 
be started by the pedals, and the motor set going after it is in motion ; 
but this is the right systèm. In only a.few types has this difficulty 
been overcome. Among them are the Bowden and the Petrocycle ; 
but little or no practical touring has been done on these; no one knows 
how they will run. 4 ’ 

I must admit that, with all its advantages over a car or the tricycle, 
the motor bicycle is yet in its earliest infancy. The main object of the 
makers, with the exception of Colonel Holden and Shaw, has been 
cheapness and lightness. Those of us who have practically ridden , 
motor bicycles ask rather for strength, rigidity and power, and these 
things mean weight and expense. Given these qualities there is very 
little need for pedalling, and we prefer a good deal of weight and a 
little pedalling when the machine happens to go wrong and needs 
some slight help, to a great deal of hard work and pedalling and very 
little power and speed when it is running as well as it can. For the 
moment, the inventor’s attention is directed almost solely to cars— 
tricycles and quadricycles have, all but disappeared. But in a few 
years, may be months, a reliable motor bicycle, or light, compact 
tricycle, will be evolved, and when ‘it does come it will be the most 
popular vehicle ever invented. But it was not on view at the English 
or French Shows. , : 

As for ordinary bicycles, in touring bicycles there was no improve- 
ment worth speaking of at the different Shows. All the makers are 
devoting themselves to very light, or so-called feather-weight machines. 
Whether such machines will stand hard usage and carry much luggage, 
I should not pretend to say, but I do not think so. However, the 
ordinary bicycle as a’ touring carriage is done for; the minute a man. 
takes up a motor car, or motor cycle, he ceases any longer to care for 
the ordinary machine. It isa mere question of development, and one 
might just as well rave about the disappearance of the old bone-shaker 
as disparage the merits of the motor bicycle, imperfect as it still is. I 
have said little about it, because it is in too transitional a state. The 
best machine I saw at the Stanley and National Shows this year, it 
seemed to me, was the Holden, a three-horse power, water-cooled 
engine, which, if the most complicated, is the most carefully thought- 
out motor bicycle yet invented. But it awaits a practical trial. 
Another machine in which the inventor has seen to the cooling of the 
motor, a source of great trouble in light machines—as when the motor 
becomes heated it loses power—was the Petrocycle, cooled by air. 
Beyond these two, most of the motor bicycles at the Shows struck me 
as experiments or toys. Much has been done with some of them; but 
they are scarcely adapted to the ordinary tourist. 

As for myself, I expect to have some sort of motor bicycle this year, 
but I am still uncertain what I shall get. The whole trade is experi- 
menting, or rather waiting for some clever man to do so. If-a motor 
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bicycle is wanted simply for a day’s run, there are numbers good 
enough for that. But for the motor cycle which will carry me as 
reliably as an ordinary bicycle, though naturally requiring more atten- 
tion, I really do not know where to look. 


JOSEPH PENNELL. 


Note.—Since this article was written, I have tried three motor bicycles, the 
Holden, Phoenix, and Shaw, and, though in the case of the first I only rode a few 
hundred yards, I was a witness of the ease with which it starts under all conditions. 
How it will run I do not yet know; and favourably as one may be impressed by the 
look of a machine, until itẹhas been tried one knows little about it. The Phoenix 
seems to me far the best of the type of machine to which the motor is attached, and 
many valuable improvements are embodied in this ingenious machine. I have, 
however, ridden several miles on the Shaw, which is not only the most powerful and 
the fastest, but the most comfortable motor bicycle J have ever ridden. The machine 
I tried was chain driven, 2} h.p. At the first attempt, I mounted Handcross Hill, on 
the Brighton Road, without the least trouble, and rode through miles of mud and 
ruts without any side-shp. This may be the machine of the future. 


TYCHO BRAHE. 


YN the 24th of October, three hundreds years ago, a Danish 
nobleman lay upon his death-bed in the city of Prague, at the 
close of a short and very painful illness. In his delirium four words 
escaped him, many:times repeated, “ Ne frustra vixisse videar ” : Let 
me not be thought to have lived in vain! He was in the prime of 
intellectual life, two months short of the completion of his fifty-fifth 
year. This man was Tycho Brahé; and when his life was thus cut 
short, a new period of it had just begun. Twenty months before his 
death he had come into personal fellowship with a man of audacious 
and original genius, to whom he was opening out the vast stores of 
material that he had collected during thirty years of strenuous and 
undaunted labour. The union of Tycho Brahé and Kepler is perhaps 
the most decisive moment in the history of modern science. Without 
the help of Tycho, Kepler would never have made his immortal 
discoveries; and but for Kepler, the work of Isaac Newton, half a 
century afterwards, would have remained unaccomplished. 
The great revolution which dethroned man from his proud claim to 
. occupy the centre of the universe, and which thereby drove him to work 
out his salvation and find out his sphere of work and duty on the narrow 
limits of his own planet, was not effected in a few years, or by à single 
life. Itis often attributed to Copernicus. It is still more often, in this 
country at least, attributed to Newton. But this is an error. Two cen- 
turies were occupied in this revolution. It was brought about by a com- 
bination of thinkers in which nearly every nation of Western Europe was 
represented. Taking nine of the most prominent of these, we find a 
Pole, Copernicus ; two Danes, Tycho and Römer, the discoverer of the 
velocity of light; a German, John Kepler; an Italian, Galileo; a 
Frenchman, Descartes, the founder of -the new geometry from 
which the Calculus of Newton and Leibnitz resulted, and but for 
which Newton’s work could not have been done; a ‘Dutchman, 
Huyghens, the investigator of centrifugal force, and the constructor of 
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pendulum clocks; and finally two Englishmen, Newton and Bradley. 
Copernicus’s work on the “ Revolutions of the Heavenly Orbs” was 
completed in 1530: Bradley’s discovery of the Aberration of Light was 
made in the year of Newton’s death, 1727. Till that final discovery 
was made it could not be said that the Copernican theory was removed 
altogether from the region of hypothesis to that of demonstrated truth. 

Much misconception prevails as to what the conception of Copernicus 
himself, with regard to the universe, really was. The first words of his 
treatise are as follows :— 


We must begin by remarking that the universe (mundus) is 
globular: whether because the sphere is the most perfect of forms, 
needing no tie to hold it together, being a whole in itself; or that 
of all forms it has the greatest content, which is fitting for that 
which is to contain and preserve all things: or further, because all 
the most-independent parts of the world, such as the Sun, the Moon 
and the Stars are seen to be of spherical shape; or whether it is 
that all things tend towards this form as their boundary, as we see 
is the case with drops of water, and other liquid bodies, when they 
desire to be self-contained. So that we need not hesitate to regard 
it as natural for celestial bodies to possess this form. ` 


We see from this that Copernicus had no idea whatever of an infinite 
universe, of unbounded space in which the stars moved at unlimited 
distances from each other. His conception was far less widely 
removed than is commonly supposed from that of Ptolemy, with which 
all students of Dante become so familiar. For him, as for Ptolemy, 
the universe is a closed space bounded by a spherical envelope, this 
envelope being what Dante in his Paradiso called the eighth sphere, 
the sphere of the fixed stars. Like Ptolemy, like Dante, he conceived 
the planets as attached each to its own crystalline orb concentrically 
arranged, from the orb of Saturn to the orb of Mercury. But in this 
vast closed space he conceived the central position to be occupied not 
by the Earth but by the Sun. The Sun he conceived as immovable. 
To the Earth he attributed not, as is commonly supposed, two motions, 
but three. The first was the movement of rotation round its axis 
once in twenty-four hours. The second was the revolution round the 
Sun in three hundred and sixty-five days and a fraction. The third 
was a movement by which, in revolving round the Sun, the Earth 
maintained its axis in a direction parallel with itself during the whole 
circuit, Without this third movement Copernicus imagined that the 
Earth’s axis would always be inclined towards the Sun (or rather 
towards the axis of the ecliptic) at the same angle, and the Sums 
declination would be constant; in other words, there would be no 
change of seasons. To counteract this, and to preserve the uniform 
direction of the Earth’s axis, he imagined this third motion, which, as 
Kepler showed long afterwards, was wholly unnecessary to his theory. 
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It was indeed a useless encumbrance to it, which did very much to 
hinder its acceptance. 

Copernicus laid it down as one of his axioms that all the motions of 
the heavenly bodies were circular. In this respect, as in many others, 
he was entirely under the dominion of Aristotelian metaphysic: We 
shall see as we go on that the greatest obstacle to the progress of 
astronomy arose from faulty conceptions of the laws of motion. 
According to Aristotle there were only two motions that could be 
called natural; the one was rectilinear motion, towards, or away 
from, a centre, characteristic of terrestrial elements; the other, 
motion in a circle, peculiar to the heavenly bodies. Further, the 
motion of the Sun (supposing the Sun moved) and all the planets, was 
‘not merely circular, but uniform. “It is impossible,” said Copernicus, 
“that a simple heavenly body should move unequally in its orbit.” 

This view of uniform circular motion was common to Copernicus 
with all the astronomers of antiquity and of the Middle Ages. They 
were all quite aware that the observed facts were against it. They 
knew, for instance, as the result of their observations, that in the 
summer half of the yedr the Sun appeared to move more slowly in his 
path along the ecliptic than in the winter half of the year from 
September to March. Hipparchus found that the Sun took 187 days 
to describe the northern half of the ecliptic, from March to September, - 
and only 17814 days to describe the southern half. He explained this 
in a very simple way. He supposed the Sun to move round the Earth 
in a circle of which the Earth: was not the centre; in other words, in’ 
an eccentric. It is clear that on this hypothesis the Sun, though really 
moving uniformly, would appear to the observer to be moving most 
rapidly when it was nearest to him, most slowly when it was furthest 
from him. 

` Again, in observing the movements of the planets, which were care- 
fully studied by the Greek and Arabian astronomers, it was seen that, - 
though each planet passed from West to East in a definite period 
through the circle of the sky—Saturn occupying about thirty years, 
Jupiter twelve, Mars two years, Venus eight! months, Mercury nearly 
three months—yet their motion did not appear to be uniform. Some- 
times the planet appeared to be stationary, sometimes it moved in the 
reverse direction from East to West; and ‘yet none the less it was 
assumed as an incontestable truth that the motion in each case was 
uniform and circular. The reconciliation of appearance with reality 
was effected by supposing that each planet moved in a small circle 
called an epicycle, and that the centre of this smaller circle was carried 
uniformly round the Earth.’ It followed: that to ari observer on the - 
Earth the velocity of the planet sometimes for a short time seemed to 
be arrested altogether, sometimes the motion seemed to be retrograde. 
By constructing these epicycles of different sizes, and of different 
velocities, all the apparent irregularities in planetary motions were 
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reconciled, more or less perfectly, with the belief that the motions were 
uniform and circular. It was a very complicated hypothesis, but it 
served its purpose fairly well, in a time when the art of observing 
astronomical facts Was very imperfect. 

Now it is a popular idea that Copernicus, by his new theory of the 
solar system, did away with all this complicated structure of eccentrics 
and epicycles, and presented the world with a clear and simple theory 
of planetary movements. He did nothing of the kind. In the case 
of each planet he found it necessary to combine an eccentric circle with 
an epicycle. That is to say, in supposing a planet to revolve round the 
Sun in a circle, the Sun was not in the centre of the circle but 
eccentric; and the planet moved in an epicycle, the centre of which 
moved in the eccentric. In the case of Mercury his solution was even 
more complicated. He conceived Mercury to revolve on an epicycle, 
the centre of which revolved on an eccentric, but he conceived the 
centre of this eccentric to be itself moving round a small circle. 

But the picture of the solar system given by Copernicus must be 
compared, not with the more perfect picture given nearly a hundred 
years afterwards by Kepler, but with the astonishing and inextricable 
complexity of the Ptolemaic system. By the new theory many of the 
apparent anomalies of planetary movements were at once explained ; 
those, namely, which were due to the position of the observer on the 
surface of a body which was itself moving. It was henceforth a mere 
matter of calculation to refer every observation of a planet to its true 
centre of motion, the fixed Sun. Epicycles were not dispensed with, 
but their number was diminished. Finally, by substituting the diurnal 
rotation of the Earth for the rotation of the Sky, a simple motion of 
moderate velocity replaced one of stupendous and almost inconceivable 
magnitude; while the precession of the equinoxes, instead of being 
regarded as a secular motion of the heavens, was explicable as a slow 
change in the direction of the Earth’s axis. 

There were many objections to the Earth’s rotation. Of these the 
most persistent was that, if a stone were let fall from the summit of a 
tower, the movement of the Earth during the time occupied by the fall 
would be considerable, and that the stone would reach the ground to 
the West of the tower. Similarly if a shot were fired from a cannon 
towards the West, it would come to the ground at a greater distance 
from the gun than if it were fired towards the East; since, while the 
cannon ball was in the air, the Earth carrying the gun with it would 
have travelled many yards in a westerly course. The generation in 
which Copernicus lived was wholly ignorant of the second law of 
motion, discovered half a century later by Galileo, which taught men 
that the falling body or the cannon shot partook of the Earth’s move- 
ment: the internal movements of a system following their course 
unaltered whether the system was at rest or in motion. Dominated 
by the Aristotelian metaphysics of motion, which told them that 
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motion was either circular or vertical, the easly Copernicans had no 
answer to this objection, except the very, crude one that the lower 
region of the atmosphere, being carried along with the earth, ‘carried 
the falling body along with it. ; 

Another objection made to the Earth’s rotation met with an equally 
unsatisfactory reply. Revolving with great velocity, a velocity. at the 
equator of more than a thousand miles an hour, it was thought that the 
‘stability of objects on the Earth’s surface would be shaken, and that: 
they would be thrown into space. To this all.that Copernicus could ` 
reply was that if the Earth rotated it did so by-Nature ; and that things - 
which take place by Nature are not to be measured by the standard 
of things which happen by the violent processes of human intervention. 
He remarked further, and with more reason, that the curtent theory, 
which attributed rotation to the Sky with incredibly greater velocity, 
was open to the same objection and with -much greater force.. No ` 
attempt indeed had been made, or was to be made for a long time, tó 
come to institute the measure of centrifugal forfe. 

It is always to be borne in mind that though Copernicus looked upon 
the Sun as stationary in the midst of revolving planets he did ‘not 
look upon the Sun as exerting any force upon them. That conception 
„was not to dawn upon men till the next century. For Copernicus the 
Sun was absolutely inert and passive. And, as has been said already, 
the universe, as he viewed it, was as strictly limited and finite as the ` 
- universe of Aristotle or of Dante. For him, as for Dante, outside the 
eighth sphere in which the stars were planted there was nothing : space 
ceased to exist. But this sphere of stars, though finite, was so vast 
that the Earth was a mere point. This indeed Ptolemy had said 
before him. But the theory of Copernicus involved something that 
Ptolemy had not thought of. The Earth revolving round the Sun 
occupied at any moment a position in space differing from the position, 
. which she had occupied six months before by the whole diameter. of 
her orbit, in other words, by twice her own distance’ from the Sun. It 
might reasonably be expected that at the two terminal points of this - 
long line, a line, as we now know, nearly one hundred and ninety 
millions of miles in length, some difference would be observable in the 
relative position of the stars; that the angular distance of some of 
them would be increased or diminished. Yet no such difference was 
discernible. Thus the disciple of Copernicus had to draw the: 
astounding conclusion that within this vast closed space of the starry 
sphere not merely was the Earth a point, but the Earth’s orbit itself 
was a point, relatively to this vast extent. To the opponents of 
Copernicus the result was incredible ; to his friends-it was staggering ; 
‘and it formed, as we shall see, the ground for the rejection of the 
Earth’s revolution by Tycho Brahé. 

Nevertheless, with all its imperfections, the theory made steady pro- 
gress towards acceptance during the latter half of the sigteenth century- 
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Rheticus, Reinhold, Mäestlin and many other German astronomers 
gave in their adhesion. And it was seized on eagerly by the bold and 
fiery spirit of Giordano Bruno, who, while chafing at its imperfections, 
looked upon it as a stepping-stone to that boundless infinitude of the 
universe in which, like an unimprisoned soul, he delighted to expatiate. 

The spirit-in whiċh Copernicus worked may be best understood by a 
few sentences from the preface to his work written’ by one of his 
disciples, and from his own dedication of it to Pope Paul III. In the 
preface we read:— ` 


It is cértain that many of the learried, now that it has become 
generally known that in this work the Earth is represented as 
movable and the Sun is placed in the middle of the universe, have 
been. seriously scandalised, thinking that the foundations on which 
the plan of our higher education has been erected should not be 
disturbed. If, however, they will look into the matter more closely, 
they will find that the author has done nothing worthy of blame. 
The business of the astronomer is to record the motions of heavenly 
bodies by laborious and skilled observations. His next step is to 
declare their causes; or rather, since the true causes cannot be 
reached by reason, to think out and imagine hypotheses from 
which: these motions, whether past or future, may be calculated on 
geometrical principles. Both these objects have been admirably 
attained in the present instance. For it is not necessary that these 
hypotheses should be true, or even that they should be probable; the 
one thing required is that they should present us with a scheme of 

"calculation which shall be in conformity with observed fact. 

+ +++... 0... As for the real causes of the apparent inequalities 
of heavenly motions, it is certain that this science is wholly incompetent 
to reveal them. When the astronomer, as is continually the case, 
thinks out imaginary causes, he does so not with the view of per- 
suading any one of their reality, but of using them as the basis of his 
calculations. Sometimes two or more hypotheses will offer themselves 
in explanation of one and the same motion: as, in the case of the 
Sun’s motion, we may suppose either an eccentric circle or an 
epicycle: the astronomer will use the one or the other as it may 
appear to him the easier to grasp. It may be that the natural philo- 
sopher will ask for a nearer approach to the truth of things; but 
neither astronomer nor naturalist will attain or will pretend to certainty, 
unless it were revealed to him from a divine source. Let us then allow 
these new hypotheses to take their place among the old, not as being 
more probable, but as being admirably devised, easy to comprehend, 
and adaptable to an immense mass of skilled observation. 


In the dedication of his work to Pope Paul IIL, Copernicus takes a 
very modest and submissive tone. He expected, he said, much blame 
from those who stood on the ancient ways. He had no sympathy with 
men who put forward obviously absurd opinions, though he held it to be 
the duty of a philosophic enquirer not to attach too much importance to 
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popular prejudices. For many years he had thought the best course 
to be that taken by Pythagoras and his disciples, which was to refrain 
from publishing their views, and to divulge them only to friends fitted 
to receive them. But the reproaches and exhortations of Cardinal 
Schonberg and of the Bishop of Culm had at last induced him to 
publish the work which he had kept by him, not for nine years but 
for more than three times nine. His principal motive for devising a 
theory so different from those hitherto accepted by men of science 
had been the extreme inconsistency of the results to which previous 
theories had led. Neither the motions of the Sun and Moon, nor the 
length of the year, nor the course of the planets, was determined by 
them with accuracy or with consistency. The hypotheses used were 
‚variable and arbitrary, so that the view of the universe which resulted 
was like the picture of a man formed by studies of isolated limbs, which 
had never belonged to the same body. 

In searching for a theory which should represent the facts more 
coherently, he found that the conception of the Earth’s motion had 
commended itself to some of the astronomers and philosophers of 
antiquity. On examination it was found that this conception 
gave a simpler explanation than any other. He commends his 
book to the Pope, believing that it will serve the interests of the 
Church by supplying an easier and surer way of correcting 
the Calendar. 

The great book on the “ Revolutions of the Heavenly Orbs” was 
not actually printed till within a few weeks of the death of its author. 
Copernicus had been well advised by his friends, Cardinal Schonberg 
and the Bishop of Culm. Pope Paul III. took no steps whatever 
against the writer or the book. Why should he? A student of 
astronomy, in a remote corner of Christendom, living and dying in 
perfect submission to the Church, puts forward as a working 
hypothesis, for the purpose of facilitating astronomical calculation, a 
scheme of the solar system differing materially from the one commonly 
received. Around the solar system, at a distance far greater than that 
imagined by Aristotle, Ptolemy and Dante, was spread the hollow sphere 
in, which the fixed stars were set. This sphere was not, as hitherto 
supposed, in rapid diurnal motion, but in absolute repose. Beyond this 
sphere nothing was known, and nothing except by Divine revelation 
was knowable. Beyond it space and time, as Aristotle and Dante 
maintained, had no existence. There was nothing in all this to alarm 
the Church. It did not seem at first sight to differ fundamentally from 
the accepted doctrine. Man remained still the central point of the 
universe, for the Sun with all its revolving planets was, relatively to 
the sphere of the fixed stars, merely a point :' so that whether the Earth 
was a Satellite of the Sun, or the Sun a Satellite of the Earth, was to 
the theologian a secondary matter. It was not till the solid orbs 
melted away, and the universe became really boundless, that the clergy 
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began to take alarm. It needed more than half a century from the 
death of Copernicus for this work to be done. 

Copernicus was very much more than a builder of hypotheses. He 
was a diligent and practical astronomer, who occupied himself for very 
many years in what is really the special business of astronomy, the 
calculation’ of the precise position which the Sun, Moon and Planets 
will appear to occupy on any given day or hour in the current or in any 
future year. The simplifications effected by his new hypothesis made 
it possible to effect improvements in these calculations which were of 
real practical value, though not nearly ‘so important as is often 
supposed. These were embodied by his immediate successors in what 
are known as the Prutenic tables, which for a generation after 
Copernicus were accepted as approximately correct. 


Tycho Brahé was born in 1546, three years after the death of 
Copernicus, in the smaJl town of Knudsthorp in Denmark, a country 
which, be. it said.in passing, has about half the area and half the 
population of Ireland. His family belonged to the high aristocracy ; 
his father notably was a man of vigorous character, but of stolid, 
unintelligent pride. What culture the boy received came from his. 
mother’s brother, who saw that he learned Latin, and was sent at 
thirteen to the principal school, or university, of Copenhagen. A total 
eclipse of the Sun which occurred in the following year turned the lad’s 
attention to astronomy. He began to study spherical geometry and 
the astronomical almanack; and when two years later he was sent to 
Leipsic to study law, astronomy occupied his time and thoughts, and 
the purchase of instruments exhausted his purse. His first instrument 
is said to have been a pair of compasses. With these he is said to. 
have proved the Alphonsine and Prutenic tables to be wrong. The 
story may be classed with the anecdote of Newton’s apple, or of 
Galileo's hanging lamps, and other similar accounts of great discoveries. 
In all of them a grain of truth is wrapt in many folds of fallacy. In the 
story of Tycho and his pair of compasses there is nevertheless a certain 
useful significance, which the student of the history of science will do 
well to note. The life-work of Tycho consisted almost entirely in the 
accurate measurement of angles; accurate, that is to say, in comparison 
with the measurements made by previous astronomers. Apart from 
speculations as to the evolution of the universe, with which we are 
not here concerned, the greater part of an astronomer’s work, from the 
days of the Chaldeans to the present day, has always consisted in the 
measurement of time and the measurement of angles. The other part 
of his work is calculation based on the laws of geometry: and though, 
with the growth of science, the work done by calculation increases, the 
business of observing the heavens must always remain of supreme 
importance. Let us try to distinguish these two duties of the: 
astronomer more clearly. 
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Geometry, as instituted by the Greeks, from Thales and’ Pythagoras 
to Archimedes and Hipparchus, and as carried on in modern times, has 
been defined by Comte as the indirect measurement of space. It 
reveals the laws in accordance with which different spacial magnitudes, 
such as lines, angles, areas and volumes, depend on each other, so 
that when oneis given the other can be predicted. It is this prediction 
which is the special note of science as distinct from knowledge. 
Thales taught the Egyptians to measure the height of the pyramids ` 
by measuring the length of their shadow. “Anyone can see, by fixing 
a stick in the ground quite vertically, so that six feet of it shall stand 
above the ground, that there will be a moment when the shadow will 
be exactly six feet long; and it is not very hard to find out that at that 
moment the Sun is half-way up the sky, that is to say, is half a 
right angle, or 45 degrees above the horizon. Having got so far, we 
take a step farther. What is true of the stick and its shadow, is true of 
the poplar tree and its shadow, of the church tower and its shadow. 
We cannot climb the church tower, but we can measure accurately the 
length of the shadow, and in this way we can predict what the height 
would be if we could measure it. .Here then is one of the simplest 
possible illustrations that can be given of the main purpose of 
geometrical science, which is, as I have said, to measure indirectly, in 
other words, by geometrical laws, magnitudes which we cannot measure 
directly. I will only take one-more instance. Archimedes, continuing 
the labours of those who went before him, discovered the properties of 
the Sphere: that is to say, he made it possible for any one who could ` 
measure its diameter, or its radius, to assert without any measurement 
at all, but yet with perfect certainty, what its circumference was, what 
was the area of its surface, what was its volume. 

Now the ‘bearing of all these great geometrical discoveries upon 
astronomy is obvious. They mark the great distinction between the 
astronomy of the. Assyrians, Egyptians, and Chinese, and the 
astronomy of the Greeks, Arabians, and all who followed them in 
_ modern times. Under the old theocracies, astronomers did little 

except observe and record facts. They noted the times of the two 
. equinoxes, the times, that is to say, when the Sun was on the equator, 
the times of the two solstices, when the Sun was at his furthest distance 
from the equator. They recorded the times at which two planets 
appeared close together; they observed the dates of eclipses of the 
Sun and of the Moon. They could measure the number of miles 
from North to South that had to be travelled in order to bring the 
Pole star one degree nearer to the horizon. But from this measure- 
ment they could not, until a Greek astronomer (Eratosthenes) taught 
them how, make any calculation of. the circumference of the Earth: 
Hipparchus, the founder of that branch of geometry that we call 
trigonometry, was able to calculate the differénce between an observa- - 
tion of the Moon taken at the Bails surface and the position of the 
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Moon at the same moment as it would appear to an observer at the 
Earth’s centre; and from this difference he was able to calculate the 
Moon’s distance from the Earth. He made the distance sixty semi- 
diameters of the Earth; and this was not far from the truth. Only as 
his measure of the Earth’s radius was too short, it followed that he 
placed the Moon rather too near the Earth, about a fourth part nearer 
than it really is. But this result was astonishingly accurate as com- 
pared with the notions of Egyptian or Assyrian or Chinese 
astronomers. They could only make the vaguest guesses on this 
point—guesses almost as vague as those of children. Young infants 
cry for the Moon: and to primitive nations the heavenly bodies seem 
only just out of reach. Even in Greece in the sth century, B.C., 
Anaxagoras was persecuted for thinking the Sun to be larger than 
Peloponnesus ; larger, let us say, than an English county. 

Now though all this seems a digression, it is not so in reality. .We 
have been drawing aedistinction between the geometrical side of an 
astronomer’s work—the application to it of geometrical laws—and 
what may be called the specially astronomical side, namely, direct 
observation of the stars, made either with or without mechanical 
appliances. Each of these two branches of work is as important as the 
other, as difficult as the other, makes demands on intellectual energ 
which are far more similar than is often thought. If a man is to 
calculate,the height of a tower from the length of its shadow, he must 
not merely be able to measure the length of the shadow accurately, he 
must be able to say very accurately what is the height of the Sun in the 
Sky, in other words, how many degrees the Sun is above the horizon 
at the moment; and to observe this with certainty requires skilful 
appliances, on which intellectual faculties of the highest order have 
been concentrated. Again, when Eratosthenes used the discoveries of 
Archimedes to calculate the size of the Earth from the length of a 
degree of latitude, all depended on measuring that length accurately. 
As we have seen, this length is the number of miles South of a given 
point which must be travelled in order to bring the Pole star—or rather 
the true pole, which is near the Pole-star—one degree nearer to the 
horizon. A long line of sixty to seventy miles has to be measured 
precisely, the two angular distances of the pole from the horizon have 
to be, measured; both very difficult things to do. On the accurate 
knowledge of the length of a terrestrial degree depended a host of 
conclusions: the want of it was not supplied till Newton’s time by 
French astronomers; and till it was removed it delayed his gravita- 
tional theory of the solar system. 

All this bears very closely upon our appreciation of Tycho. His 
work was done on the observing side of astronomy, not on the 
calculating side. He was not a great mathematician. Hipparchus 
combined the two sides of the science; he was not merely a great 
observer, but he had founded a new branch of geometry, the science 
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of trigonometry. A thousand years afterwards, the great Arab 
Albategnius, a contemporary of Charlemagne, had followed in the same 
track ; he contributed new observations—he also improved the science 
of trigonometry. But Tycho was an astronomical observer pure,and 
simple, and perhaps the greatest who ever lived. He began, as we 
have seen, as a youth of seventeen at the university at Leipsic with a 
pair of compasses. It was a good way for a beginner. It fixed his 
attention on the fundamental element of astronomical cbservation, the 
measurement of angular distances of one star or planet from another. 
At Leipsic, as we have seen, he began to form a collection of such 
appliances for observing these measurements as the time afforded. 
They were similar in principle to those that Hipparchus had used, ‘with 
some slight improvements introduced by the Arabs, who were better 
mechanicians than the Greeks. But they were extremely imperfect. 
Roughly speaking, we may estimate their imperfections in this way. 
Take the-ordinary mariner’s compass. For the ordinary purposes of 
life, when speaking of the direction of the wind, or of the aspect of a 
house, we are content to divide the circle into eight parts. In addition 
to the four cardinal points, North, South, East and West, we speak of 
North-East, South-East, South-West and North-West. The seaman 
goes farther. He divides the circle into thirty-two parts or points and 
gives names to each of them. If he wishes to be very accurate he will 
speak of “half a point,” the 64th part of the circle. Now if we divide , 
the circle as it has always been divided, from the earliest times of 
Chaldean astronomy to the present day, into 360 degrees, we see that 
the eighth part of the circle is 45 degrees; the sailor’s division, four 
times more accurate than this, gives eleven and a quarter degrees for 
each point, or if we take half-points,- dividing the circle into'64 parts, 
we have.five and a half degrees or a little more, for each part. But it 
‘would be a very. rudimentary astronomy indeed that would be content 
with such coarse divisions as this. The reason for dividing the circle 
into 360 parts was that it corresponded very roughly with the number 
of days taken by the Sun in travelling through his circle in the sky 
from summer solstice to summer solstice, or from vernal equinox to 
vernal equinox ; in other words, it was the first guess at the length of a 
year. All the Greek astronomers tried to make their observations 
accurate within one degree. But their instruments did not enable them 
to do more than this; and although they, and the Chaldeans before 
them, divided the degree into sixty minutes, and the minute into sixty 
seconds, going on to the sixtieth parts of seconds, and so on, yet their 
use of these finer divisions was only a matter of calculation; they had 
no instruments that would enable them to observe an arc ‘of a circle 
smaller than a degree. And though it may sound a paradox, it was 
well that it was so. There is a degree of accuracy in. the collection of 
facts appropriate to each stage in the evolution of a science. If 
Hipparchus, or even Tycho, had been encumbered with the minutely 
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accurate measurements needful for the modern astronomer, who can 
observe less than a second of arc—much less than the millionth part 
of the circumference—it is probable that neither the discoveries of 
Hipparchus nor of Kepler would ever have been made. This truth, 
or as some will think it, this paradox, applies to other sciences beside: 
astronony. 

When the new theory of Copernicus was fairly launched on the 
scientific world of the 16th century, it was clear that the time had come 
for putting it to the test of finer observations than any that had yet 
been made. Copernicus himself had contributed little to the art of 
observation. His reference of the planetary movements to the Sun 
instead of to the Earth made the calculating part of the astronomer’s 
work a great deal simpler, and therefore his tables were rather better 
than the Alfonsine tables of the 13th century. But his direct observa- 
tions were no better than those of Hipparchus or Albategnius, perhaps 
not so good. Tychoesoon saw and demonstrated their inaccuracy. 
Before he came of age, he had formed the resolution of devoting his 
life to the gigantic task of doing the whole work of Hipparchus and 
Ptolemy over again, and doing it better. 

But it was a hard struggle, and the first years of it were the worst. 
His family had sent him to Leipsic to study law, not astronomy, and 
thought he was wasting his time. He was recalled home before he 
was nineteen; and at home, except from his Uncle Steno, in a circle of 
proud and ignorant nobles he found no sympathy. His was as proud 
and fiery a spirit as theirs. He left Denmark; we hear of him first in 
Wittenberg, then at Rostock, where he fought the famous duel that 
disfigured him, then at Augsburg, where with the help of friends he 
constructed one of the first but not the most successful of his instru- 
ments, a gigantic quadrant which twenty strong men found it difficult 
to lift. After six years of wandering he returned to his country, where 
his friendly Uncle Steno provided him with the means of setting up a 
small observatory. But the flames of family pride were rekindled 
after a few months by his marriage with a peasant’s daughter; nor 
would they have been quenched but for the personal intervention of 
King Frederick IL, who had heard from the Landgrave of Hesse 
Cassel, himself an astronomer of eminence, of the great things Tycho 
had done, of the still greater that he intended to do. Frederick 
resolved to forward his work by what, all things considered, is perhaps 
the most magnificent tribute that a ruler has ever paid to the claims of 
science: the construction on the island of Héene of an observatory far 
surpassing in magnitude and in the perfection of its appointments any 
that ever had been seen in Europe. It cost the king 200,000 crowns, 
in addition to a yearly endowment of 2,000; it was named, rightly 
enough, Uranienberg: Urania’s hill. Tycho was thirty years old 
when he took possession of this splendid Palace of Science. He lived 
and worked there unremittingly for twenty years, from 1576 to 1596. 
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In 1588 the king died, and soon after his death the demons of jealousy 
and ignorance began their work. He had spoken disrespectfully of 
astrology: he had been studying chemistry, and had offended the guild 
of Medicine by dispensing gratuitously ta the poor; finally, the 
observatory, it was said, cost too much. A commission was appointed 
to investigate whether it was a profitable undertaking: they decided 
that it was not. What need to follow any further the sorry tale of 
triumphant Duncedom? ‘Tycho, with what feelings we may imagine, 
dismantled the palace of Urania, and betook*himself with his instru- 
ments and his priceless observations to Copenhagen. There after two 
years a new gleam of encouragement awaited him. His fame as the 
greatest of astronomical observers had spread through Europe. The 
Emperor Rudolf II. invited him to Bohemia to undertake the construc- 
tion of a new set of astronomical tables. He accepted the invitation ; 
and requested at the same time that John Kepler, a young man of 
twenty-eight, who had just published his first astronomical work, might 
be appointed as his colleague. The two men met in 1600, and for 
twenty months they worked together. č 

If we call to mind that this first work of Kepler, the “ Mysterium 
“ Cosmographicum,” was a very fantastic attempt to connect the orbs of 
the five planets with the five regular solids which, as Euclid shows us, 
can be inscribed in the Sphere, we shall be better able to appreciate the 
value of the rigid discipline which the older comrade, the most accurate 
observer of his time, perhaps of any time, imposed upon the younger. 
In the first year of the 17th century Tycho died, and Kepler worked 
alone for nearly thirty years, his audacious and untiring genius 
profiting always by the mass of material collected in Uranienberg, till 
the laws of planetary motion were at last revealed. After Kepler’s 
death, fifty years were still to pass before Newton showed that these 
laws followed from his theory of gravitating force. And even Newton 
could not have done this but for the mathematical revolution initiated 
by Descartes. Tante molis erat. 

Tycho was buried at Prague, where his monument may still 
be seen. 

Let us sum up very briefly the results of his life’s work. The first 
result has been already pointed out. Doing the work of the Greek and 
Arabian astronomers over again, he succeeded in attaining a stage of 
accuracy in observation nearly sixty times greater than theirs. Where 
their observations could be depended on within a degree, his could be 
depended on nearly within a minute, that is, within the sixtieth part of 
a degree. During the century that followed, new means of observation 
were developed which carried accuracy much further than this. The 
modern astronomer aims at being sixty times more accurate than 
Tycho. He distinguishes the second of arc where Tycho distinguished 
the minute, and Hipparchus the degree. But of the many instruments 
of precision developed by Galileo, Huyghens, and others in the seven- 
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teenth century, Tycho knew nothing. He worked without the 
telescope, and without the sidereal clock. 

In Tycho’s principal treatise he tells us (Cap. I) that the first 
foundation of astronomy is to define accurately the Sun’s annual course 
through the heavens, and its apparent velocity at each part of its 
course. On this the attention of all astronomers, ancient and medieval, 
had always been concentrated. The second foundation, he goes on to 
say, is to define the exact positions of the fixed stars. Unless this be 
done there can be no hope of defining the paths of the planets. The 
stars, he remarks, are fixed points scattered over the heavens, from 
which if we ascertain the distance of a planet at any moment, we may 
track the path of that planet through the zodiac. Copernicus was well 
aware of the need for an accurate map of the fixed stars, and knew 
that without it his theory could not be put to a crucial test. He urged 
his disciple Rheticus to execute this task. But the marvellous 
ingenuity and untiring energy of Tycho were needed for its 
performance. 

In the days before telescopes and astronomical clocks it was not so 
simple a matter as it might seem now to measure the angular distance 
between the Sun and a fixed star. . When the Sun shines, the stars do 
not; and vice versé. The problem could only be solved by some other 
body that was visible by day and night. The older astronomers used 
the Moon for this purpose. They took the distance of the Moon from 
the Sun before sunset, and an hour or two afterwards they took the 
distance of the star from the Moon. But in that interval of an hour or 
two the Moon had slightly shifted her position, so that the result was 
not quite correct. Tycho employed the planet Venus instead of the 
Moon. The change in the position of Venus in the interval between 
the two observations being extremely small, the result was far more 
precise. 

Of one means of precise observation Tycho, like all the observers 
who went before him, was destitute. He had no means of accurately 
measuring time. He was keenly conscious of the deficiency; and the 
story, told by himself, of his attempts to supply it, is extremely 
interesting. “If,” he says in the treatise from which I have quoted, 
“we could accurately define the moment‘at which a star came to the 
“ meridian we could determine at once the right ascension of the star” 
(i.e, the distance of the point of intersection of its meridian with the 
equator from a certain fixed point on the equator, known as the first 
point of Aries). 

In conjunction with his friend William the Landgrave of Hesse 
Cassel, Tycho laboured hard and long to devise clocks which should 
record the time of transit across the meridian accurately. The astro- 
nomical clock used in a modern observatory marks zero when the first 
point of Aries passes the meridian; when the clock marks six hours, 
objects then on the meridian will be distant from this point by one 
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quarter of the circle; in other words, will have ninety degrees of right 
ascension. Thus four minutes of time would answer to one degree, 
four seconds of time to one minute of arc; and so forth. But Tycho, 
as he confesses, failed utterly in his attempt at astronomical clock- 
making. The clocks known in his time were sometimes fairly accurate 
for ordinary purposes. But they changed, Tycho found, with wind and 
weather. “ We tried,” he says, “to keep them at even temperature by 
“placing them in a chamber filled with steam. But even when they 
“were right in the measurement of the whole period of twenty-four 
“hours, we could never be sure that they moved uniformly throughout 
“the period. The teeth of the cog-wheels were not all exactly alike : 
“and again, the weights did not act equally, because, as they de- 
“ scended, increasing lengths of chain were added to them.” 

Then Tycho tried a device somewhat like the water-clocks of the 
ancients, using, instead of water, mercury, which he had carefully 
prepared by four successive distillations. Allawing it to fall from a 
very small opening at the bottom of a large glass funnel, and keeping 
the mercury in the funnel at the same level by admitting a stream of 
the metal from another vessel, so that the pressure should be constant, 
he measured the quantity which flowed from the funnel during two 
successive passages of a star to the meridian, that is, during one 
‘complete revolution of the sky. The twenty-fourth part of this flow 
would represent an hour, the sixtieth of an hour’s flow would represent 
a minute. The method was laborious, costly and futile, when applied 
to the smaller divisions of time; and these were what Tycho was 
concerned with: since an error of four seconds of time would mean an 
error of one minute of arc. Perhaps Tycho’s grasp of the conditions 
of the problem is as forcibly illustrated by these failures as by his 
positive achievements. By concentrating attention on the problem of 
measuring time, he prepared the way for Galileo’s study of the oscilla- 
tions of the pendulum, which, in the hands of Huyghens, led to the 
construction of a true astronomical clock. 

In reality Tycho’s observations were made with instruments which 
did not differ in principle from those of the ancients. But he points 
out that these instruments laboured under the twofold defect of being 
at once too small to register the smaller divisions of a circle, and yet, 
owing to their complication of being so cumbrous as to become 
warped by their own weight. In the armillary spheres first used, 
latitude and longitude, right ascension and declination were measured 
.at once ; that is, four distinct facts were registered in the same observa- 
tion. Hipparchus, and Ptolemy after him, simplified the instrument ; 
but Tycho was the first to see that if observatiorl was to be accurate, 
the observer must be content with noting one thing at a time, and 
must have instruments for each class of facts. 

The large quadrant which, as already mentioned, he constructed at 
Augsburg, was of iron, and had arms of twenty feet in length. These 
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large dimensions made it easy to show on the brazen rim the 5,400 
minutes of the quarter-circle. It was destroyed five years afterwards 
in a storm; and indeed was too cumbrous. Those constructed for 
his observatory at Uranienberg were somewhat smaller, and as far as 
possible brass was substituted for iron. More important even than the 
mechanical improvement of his appliances was his employment of 
trained observers to record the same fact, either with the same or with 
separate instruments. 

The list of his achievements is a very long one, and much space 
would be needed to set them out in detail. It would serve little 
purpose, for instance, to enumerate the three important improvements 
effected by him in the theory of lunar motions, unless these were fully 
explained. Two of his results, however, should be specially noted. 
He was the first astronomer to take the influence of refraction upon 
rays of light systematically into account in every observation of a star. 
Refraction was knowneto Ptolemy, and through him to the Arabians. 
Its principle is fully explained in the Opus Majus of Roger Bacon. 
But Tycho was the first to measure the deviation accurately, and to 
regard allowance for it as a necessary part of each observation of a star. 

Very important in their influence upon the beliefs current in his time 
were his researches into the nature of comets. Of these he investigated 
several, in his usual laborious and systematic way. Comets had been 
thought to be of the nature of meteors moving in the upper regions of 
the air, and well within the orb of the Moon. Tycho placed it beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that they travelled far beyond the range of the 
known planets in every direction. It was a deathblow to the old con- 
ception of solid concentric crystalline orbs in which the planets were 
thought to be embedded. His researches into the new star which, in 
1572, suddenly appeared in the constellation of Cassiopeia, like the 
new star now to be seen in the constellation of Perseus, remaining 
visible there with diminishing splendour for sixteen months, deserve 
a word of mention. Tycho showed with infinite care and detail that 
this body was to be classed. with the fixed stars, outside the region of 
the most distant planet. There followed the corollary that the fixed 
stars were not the eternal changeless beings that medieval astronomers 
had supposed them to be. To the wide interest excited by this sudden 
apparition—a true world’s wonder while it lasted Tycho very 
probably owed the patronage of his king. At any rate his principal 
astronomical treatise bears the title of “ The New Star,” though the 
greater part of it is occupied with far more important things. 

Tycho being so great a man as he was, how came it that he could 
not accept the Copernican theory? His own theory of the solar 
system stood, as most people know, midway between Ptolemaic and 
Copernican. He did not accept either the daily rotation of the Earth, 
or her annual revolution round the Sun. But though the Sun, in his 
theory, moved round the Earth, yet the five planets, Mercury, Venus, 
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Mars, -Jupiter and Saturn moved. round the Sun. To the Earth’s 
annual revolution he saw grave objections, which, if we consider the 
state of knowledge of his time, had far greater weight than is generally 
acknowledged. ; yo f 

His first objection was that, if the Earth revolved round the Sun, 
two observations of a star taken at six months’ interval would be taken 
from points the distance of which from each other would be equal to 
the diameter of the Earth’s orbit—equal, that is to say, to twice the 
distance of the Earth from the Sun. Now observations taken at this 
enofmous distance should show, he thought, some alteration in the 
apparent position of this star in the sky. But no such difference is 
observable ; to use technical language, no annual parallax is observable. 
Advocates of the Earth’s revolution were obliged therefore to bélieve 
that the enormous space embraced by the Earth’s orbit was a mere 
point in relation to the distances of any of the fixed stars. This to 
Tycho, and to many other reasonable men, seemed incredible. 

There was yet a further objection. Fixed stars, it was then thought, 
had a very appreciable apparent diameter; in those of the first magni- 
tude it was great as that of Jupiter and Venus. This was.an error, 
dispelled at once by the first glance through the telescope, which 
presents the brightest of the stars as mere luminous points without 
apparent magnitude. But the telescope was not invented till after 
Tycho’s death. Now if fixed stars had a visible diameter of two 
minutes, and yet were at so enormous a distance that the-whole space 
contained in the Earth’s passage round the Sun might be regarded as 
an indivisible point, what must be the magnitude of these stars? They 
must be spheres having as great a radius as the distance of the Earth ' 
from the Sun. Who could be expected to believe this? 

On the whole we must admit that Tycho had far stronger reasons 
than are generally supposed for doubting the truth of the Copernican 
theory, as set forth by Copernicus and his disciples, in the days before 
Kepler and Galileo. Of Copernicus Tycho always spoke ‘with pro- 
found veneration; and that part of the Copernican theory which he 
accepted—the revolution of the five planets round the Sun—served 
him as a working hypothesis for the study of planetary motions as well 
as if he had accepted the whole. That in the necessary suspense of 
judgment prudential considerations weighed with himis probable, nay, 
certain. ` By the time that Tycho had grown.up, the full significance 
of the Earth’s two-fold movement had dawned upon the spiritual 
guides of Europe, whether progressive ‘or reactionary. In the year 
before Tycho’s death, Giordano Bruno was burned in Rome. In 
northern Europe a Copernican in those days would have escaped the 
Inquisition; but he could hardly have found a king willing to build 
Uranienberg. But prudence apart, there were ample reasons for 
doubting whether the Copernican theory in its entirety was either 
useful or true. It is probable that Tycho occupied himself but slightly 
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with the religious or social reactions of scientific discovery. His was 
a frank, simple, strenuous nature, concentrated on the work before him, 
free from all taint of envy, prompt to pay homage to fellow-workers. 
His great achievement was to have prepared the way for a man of 
genius greater than his own: genius which but for his guidance would 
have been wasted in, perilous extravagances. It was due to Tycho that 
Kepler’s scientific imagination, while in no way abating in fertility, 
never failed to submit each conjecture as it arose to the rigid discipline 
of observed fact. An answer has long since come to Tycho’s half- 
despairing cry: He had not lived in vain! 

J. H. BRIDGES. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FOR THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. i 
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‘HE idea of a future development of our. institutions whereby, 
while the Parliament of the United Kingdom retains its 
supremacy undiminished, large powers of domestic legislation may be 
given to subordinate legislatures in England, Wales, Scotland and 
Ireland, has long been contemplated by many people as a possibility 
of the future. It is time that this proposal, which, for brevity, if not 
with perfect accuracy, we may call Federation, should be considered 
in a practical spirit. We are becoming unanimous on one point: 
our national Legislature has grown impotent. No one can suggest. 
. any remedy for its admitted failure to do`its work except upon the 
lines of devolving part of the duties of Parliament upon lesser authori- 
ties. To be effective that devolution must be very. large. 

The, “ Federalist ” proposal may. be approached from several sides. 
It may commend itself as preparing the way for the ultimate federa- , 
tion of the whole Empire; it may commend itself also for reasons 
arising out of the special demand of Ireland for self-government. 
But the main argument for it (that which will alone be treated in 
this article) is that in the present overburdened state of our central 
authority domestic affairs are neglected, and Imperial affairs ‘are 
neglected too. 

- Our domestic legislation has for many years past been falling into 
a condition of arrear, which by this time seems hopeless. In the 
tasks of providing for national education and of settling our liquor 
question in some sensible fashion we are a good thirty years behind 
time. These are salient instances of the prevalent delay; on any 
sober calculation of political conséquences the loss to our national 
welfare from this delay must be rated exceedingly high. But these 
instances do not stand alone. Everybody who occupies himself with 
any important branch of. our social politics, and everybody who 
makes a study of the legislation of the best-governed countries of 
Europe (democratic or otherwise), or of that of our leading Colonies 
or of the leading States of America, receives the same impression; in 
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the business of making our laws we have become dilatory and slip- 
shod beyond measure. The complaint is not that large and radical 
proposals, however sound, have to win their way slowly ; it is that we 
are without businesslike promptitude and persistence in doing year 
by year what most clearly needs doing. Where authorities differing 
on larger issues concur in recommending some modest instalment of 
reform, that reform is no nearer accomplishment ; where matters of 
controversy demand some prompt settlement, we postpone decision 
from year to year, with the certainty in most cases that decision will 
not be made easier by delay. There is no need to elaborate this 
point; the evil is admitted. Whether we should deal with it boldly is 
a further question which each politician must settle for himself, not 
so much by argument as according to the measure of his courage. We 
know that our country, not less than others, has social problems which 
demand the steady attention of its governing mind; and we know that 
they do not get it. , 

There is one curable’ cause of this inertia which above all demands 
our attention. It is not one of the supposed faults of democracy, 
for there are many democratic legislatures (even some which suffer 
from vices from which English democracy is exempt and likely to 
remain so) which show great and skilfully directed vigour. Nor 
‘need it be ascribed to any degeneracy in our legislators; there is no 
warrant whatever for thinking that the House of Commons contains 
less of individual character and capacity, or is a worse sample of the 
‘British people, than at any former time. True the House of Commons 
is more loquacious than of old; but this is due to the larger number 
of men who have something to say, and that is a fact which could be 
turned to good instead of to bad account. Nor is it a temporary 
ill arising from the demerits (however profound) of the present 
Ministry. Sixteen years ago Mr. Gladstone spoke of the evil as 
“inveterate.” The most willing Ministry now would find most of its 
efforts frustrated (House of Lords or no House of Lords), and the 
most unwilling could not let all domestic questions slide, if there was 
not a valid excuse for a large part of its negligence. The main cause 
is the immense increase of the interests to be dealt with, both at home 
and abroad. The growing complexity of modern industrial civilisa- 
tion, with its accompanying social problems, the expansion of our 
Empire, the military and commercial development of other Powers, 
these have inevitably brought about that increase, and will surely 
cause it to continue. Every observer of our history can see how this 
has added to the demands on the time of Parliament; he can also 
partly judge how it has added to the strain upon the resource and 
resolution of the Ministers who guide Parliament. If the evil is ad- 
mitted, the main cause of it is notorious. 

It is a widely accepted idea that “ devolution ” of some sort will be 
the necessary remedy. What sort of devolution is meant? Devolu- 
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tion by the House of Commons of some of its duties upon committees 
of its own body cannot be carried very far. It is a fixed and sound 
tradition of the House of Commons, when once an important measure 
has come before it, to remain responsible as a whole House for the 
passing (or otherwise) of that measure in its principle and in its 
details. It may sound odd, while advocating a sweeping change, to 
speak of this inside tradition of the House as something sacred and 
unalterable; but this belongs to the spirit of our institutions, while 
the centralisation of all legislative business at Westminster belongs 
only to their form. Nor, again, does effective devolution mean any 
conceivable extension of the powers of County Councils. We cannot 
in important matters have separate legislation for East and West 
Sussex, for Lindsey, Kesteven and Holland, for the Soke of Peter- 
. borough, etc., even if in areas so small we could count upon a capable 
legislature and an active public opinion; whereas we can, and con- 
stantly do, have separate legislation for England, Scotland and 
Ireland; fully half the legislation of the last ten years has in fact 
been of this character. Moreover, Ireland has always had a complete 
separate executive government for all domestic purposes; Scotland 
now possesses the same, though in a less complete degree,—for the 
supervision of factories, mines and railways, and the prevention of 
cattle disease, are functions which the recent Secretary for Scotland 
Acts have not transferred to the Scotch Office. j 
Granted, then, that a large measure of devolution is really wanted, 
the simplest and most thorough-going form that it can take readily 
presents itself in broad outline. It consists in the creation of sub- 
ordinate legislatures for England, Scotland, Ireland, and—reasons 
which cannot be discussed in a short space would lead one to add— 
Wales. They must be subordinate in the sense that Parliament 
would reserve to itself, for use upon unforeseen occasions of emer- 
gency or of convenience, the whole of its existing unlimited powers. 
To make the relief to Parliament real, the powers of these subordinate- 
legislatures would have to he very large; but they would necessarily 
exclude all Imperial concerns, such as the Army and Navy, and also 
certain matters such as the Post Office, coinage, lighthouses, etc., 
which can be most conveniently managed for the United Kingdom 
as a whole, and which, by the way, are capable of easy and precise 
definition. Furthermore, the subordinate legislatures would neces- 
sarily resemble the Imperial Parliament in what (except its supremacy) 
is its leading characteristic: each would have in it, and responsible to 
it, the Ministers charged by the Crown with the domestic business 
(police, public health, education, etc., etc.) of its own country. Without 
this the overburdened Parliament and Imperial Government would be 
embarrassed rather than relieved. 

So far as domestic legislation is concerned the advantages claimed 
for such a Federal scheme are by. no means confined to the gain in 
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legislative time. The English Legislature, sitting for no longer 
sessions, would have more than double (perhaps treble) the time to 
attend to English business that is now allowed to Parliament by 
the pressure of Imperial and of purely Irish, Scotch or Welsh busi- 
ness. But Parliamentary attention is a thing to be husbanded as 
well as Parliamentary time. The Member of Parliament who tries 
to take an intelligent interest in his work is a sorely distracted person 
while in the House, and-in his constituency he is expected to commit 
himself (and does, often rightly, commit himself) on many matters 
of which he cannot have learned much. Again, the efficacy of Parlia- 
ment is lessened by cross divisions of opinion. Certainly no legislative 
assembly can entirely escape either of these two difficulties; but it is 
equally certain that our present unified system intensifies them greatly. 
It has, moreover, been a necessary result of the pressure of business 
in Parliament that private members can accomplish very little work 
there. It is not only a serious loss to the legislation of the country 
that able private members cannot contribute to it as they once did; 
it is, one may respectfully suggest, far from beneficial to the character 
of the House of Commons itself that the most legitimate opportunities 
of distinction have been greatly curtailed. 

It is a far more serious thing that the Executive Government, to 
which we must look for the initiative in the largest matters of 
legislation, is becoming less qualified to give vigorous and wise direc- 
tion in such matters. A great authority has lately pointed out how 
impossible it is for any modern Prime Minister to exercise that con- 
trol over national affairs, as a whole, which a Prime Minister such as 
Peel exercised to the great advantage of the country; and it is matter 
of constant remark in the Press that the responsibility of the Cabinet 
as a body has become to a great extent illusory. This undeniably 
means a great weakening of our traditional system of government. 
It is hardly to be expected now that a Minister or a Ministry, 
responsible for Imperial affairs in the condition in which they now 
stand and may long remain, should have much mind or much courage 
to spare for the solution, say, of the housing question (so far as it is 
soluble by politics). Nor, on the other hand, will a just historian 
blame Ministers who, when actively engaged upon domestic subjects, 
have sometimes lacked forethought and decision upon an Imperial 
question. (This is not written in justification of a Ministry which has 
devoted great resources of indolence and timidity to the impartial 
shirking of all its responsibilities.) 

‘The Imperial side of the question presses on us with hardly less 
urgency. To take an example: Mr. Dawkins’ Committee has lately 
opened our eyes to faults in the administration of the Army which 
are hardly credible in a great nation of business men; but experts 
have been protesting against these very faults for many years unre- 
garded. Could this have been, if Parliament during all those years 
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had been able to discharge its primary function of keeping the 
administration up to the mark? There is a class of superior critics 
who observe that many foolish things are said in the House of 
Commons and do not observe that the House takes them for what 
they are worth. Such critics will attribute little value to Parliamen- 
tary discussion of the Estimates; the greatest public’servants are well 
aware that with all its drawbacks such discussion is almost the first 
condition of efficiency. The gravest abuses and defects can hardly 
survive effective exposure in Parliament. When they have continued 
long, it is a fair inference that they have been crowded out of the 
attention of the House of Commons. Some people (particularly in 
India) complain that the House of Commons is prone to mischievous 
interference in matters of government which it does not understand, 
and on that account they would fear any enlargement of its activity: 
Such a fear is misdirected; when an agitation based on half-knowledge 
threatens to hamper Government in a coume which can really be 
defended, then, given the opportunity for fair discussion, a Minister 
can kill that agitation by a single speech. It is never the attention 
but always the inattention of Parliament which makes its interference 
a possible source of danger. 

Passing from matters of administrative detail to broader questions 
of Imperial policy, it is not to be pretended that any improvement of 
machinery will cure us of those rampant humours which occasionally 
seize us, or the humours of a contrary sort which also have their turn. 
Both however go along with a certain absent-minded way of treating 
our Imperial responsibilities. It is common sense to suppose that 
something would be gained, alike in vigour and in prudence, if the 
Minister responsible for each Imperial department were more subject 
on the one hand to the sustained control of his colleagues, and if he 
were better able on the other to bespeak their timely attention to 
emergencies which he can best foresee ; if, moreover, he and they were 
responsible to an assembly able to give more constant and therefore 
calmer attention to the course of external affairs. 

The positive argument for Federation thus given in outline will 
perhaps be allowed to have some force in itself. The question, of 
course, remains: Might not the remedy be worse than the disease; 
can the advocate of Federation face the varied objections which arise 
to a proposal so large? It is only possible in the’ compass of this 
article to make some very general remarks upon the chief kinds of 
objection. 

One large class of such objections resolves itself into pointing out 
problems of detail to which it will be hard to find the most acceptable 
solution, though many of them are plainly enough capable of solution 
by a people and statesmen desirous of carrying out the policy. Far 
the gravest of these problems is that of financial adjustment; but 
even this is a difficulty that other nations have solved before in 
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framing the instrument of government under which they live. Thus 
for many arguments that will certainly be brought against Federation 
a single answer suffices: no man who starts with strong general reasons 
for desiring a Federal system will be persuaded for a moment that 
these difficulties are insuperable; the man to whom they do appeal 
starts with more fundamental objections ‘to the project, and if difficul- 
ties of detail did not exist, his objections would still remain. We may 
fairly confine our attention at present to objections of this latter sort. 

The most popular objection is that such a scheme would shatter our 
unity as a nation. Now if for the moment we confine our attention 
to the relations of England and Scotland, it is surely evident that such 
a fear has no substance. It is the fear of men who, knowing about 
no country but their own, have no idea how such a nation as the 
United States is governed. The long-established social union and 
union of external interests between Scotland and ourselves cannot be 
imperilled if the unintelligible details of a Scotch Education Bill are 
discussed at leisure in Edinburgh instead of hurriedly in London. 
One may not be allowed to say so confidently that the never yet 
accomplished national union between us and Ireland is not promoted 
by a system which submits every Irish question to the judgment of us 
who know nothing of it, and which is openly defended on the ground 
of Irish inferiority. It is impossible to enter here into that vast 
controversy, but it may well prove that, while the cause of Irish self- 
government has been sleeping, the force of rational conviction against 
it has been dying. However misdirected some of us may think the . 
new-born interest in the existence of the Empire, it can scarcely fail 
to enlarge our ideas in some manner. It will soon occur to us that 
the fullest satisfaction of local wants and wishes and the fullest 
regard accorded to local and racial loyalties need be no impediment, 
but rather the reverse, to the growth of a patriotism common to all the 
King’s subjects. 

Another argument represents that it conduces to progress that the 
legislation of all the Kingdoms shall be uniform. This argument 
overlooks the great extent to which we already have to pass separate 
legislation for the three Kingdoms. It overlooks, moreover, the ten- 
dency manifest in our Colonies for one Legislature to follow the 
example set by another under similar conditions. It is most unlikely 
that, say, in factory legislation two countries related as are England 
and Scotland should move on very divergent lines; it is much more 
likely that the two alternately will give each other valuable and 
effective examples. 

There remains a class of objections which are difficult to define, but 
are not the less entitled to-serious consideration. Our country has 
been distinguished for the keenness, the wholesomeness and unceasing 
watchfulness of public opinion in regard to public affairs. This active- 
play of public opinion has centred round the deliberations of Parlia-. 
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ment. Something of its efficacy is doubtless due to the exclusive 
importance of Parliament in governing the country, and to its unique 
„historic lustre. It is natural to fear that any great change affecting 
its‘position may have harmful consequences to our political life. Thus 
it has been suggested by a great Imperialist that the Imperial Parlia- 
ment would be overshadowed by an English legislature. The more 
commén fear will be the other way. The interest in things Imperial, 
which has grown up of late years, has not so little root as that, nor can 
the authority charged with national defence ever be treated with 
unconcern. 

On another side it is asked : will an English domestic legislature 
attract so many men of first-rate capacity as are now drawn into 
Parliamentary life? Now, it is very likely that a really working 
assembly would attract many men of ability who are repelled from public 
life by the ineffectual character of Parliament, and that this would tell 
in favour alike of the renovated Imperial Pasliament and of the new . 
local legislature. But suppose, as is quite possible, too, that the 
humbler legislative body did not evoke all the shining qualities which 
have made Parliament illustrious in the past; what then? Is it not 
better that. plain men should attend to our business, than that men of 
genius should neglect it? This is the exact issue raised; and in this 
regard it is worth recollecting how much of the best work actually 
accomplished in social legislation has been due to the labours of men 
who were neither brilliant nor famous. 

It is not to be pretended that a Federal system, which would i in 
practice divide first-class. public functions between different- authori- 
ties, would be quite without drawbacks. So long as it can do its work, 
a single elected assembly forms a better instrument of popular govern- 
ment than several, especially when that single assembly is the inheritor 
of great traditions. But we have to face the truth that Parliament 
can no longer doits work. The respect which it once commanded and 
the dignity which it once possessed are already sadly diminished, 
because it is no longer the sufficient organ of a vigorous public opinion. 
If this be so, it is no real loyalty to the traditions of our constitution 
to shrink even from a reform that seems revolutionary. 

And revolutionary, in the worst sense, the Federalist proposal is ' 

, far from being. It is based upon a conviction that the English system 
of Parliamentary government is the best form of government that the 
world has seen. If that system has declined in general regard, as it 
has indeed declined, the.fault does not lie in the principle of Parlia- 

f mentary government, nor does it lie in any falling-off in the energy 
and good sense of our race. It lies in the single undeniable fact that 
the work demanded of our machinery of government has been 
immensely increased. Without additional machinery, popular govern- 
ment can no longer discharge its task. 

GODFREY R. BENSON, 


MY FIRST VISIT TO SIAM. 


HE position of affairs in regard to the external relations of Siam, 
as disclosed in, recent telegrams from Bangkok and Paris, 
induces me to tell, for the first time, the full story of my visit to that 
country in February, 1875, when I had the opportunity of composing 
the disputes between the Two Kings, and of making the acquaintance 
of King Chulalonkorn, who had not long commenced his reign. 
The incident marked a turning point in Anglo-Siamese relations, and 
my narrative may be not without interest or practical significance at a 
moment when so much is being written about French and other claims 
in Siam, and when so little is heard on the other side of British 
sympathy with a most beautiful country and an attractive people of 
Asia. My part is to narrate the tale; it rests with the reader to apply 
its teaching to the present situation and draw the moral. 

Soon after my arrival in 1873 at Singapore, as Governor of the 
Straits Settlements, the Coronation, or as he called it the Re-Corona- 
tion, of King Chulalonkorn seemed to require some formal recognition 
on my part, as representing a neighbouring and friendly adminis- 
tration. I accordingly deputed my Colonial Secretary, Mr. Birch, 
subsequently murdered at Perak, the Surveyor-General, Major McNair, 
and my Aide-de-camp, Lieutenant (now Colonel) M. Brackenbury to 
proceed to Bangkok to represent my Government at the Coronation 
ceremonies in November of that year. The French authorities at 
Saigon took similar steps; but I had the satisfaction of learning that 
my deputation, strengthened -in numbers by the representatives of our 
Fleet and Consular Service, made an adequate show-and impression 
at the Court of Siam. One incident of the Coronation was remarkable. 
The chief ceremony took place in the hall of audience, the foreigners 
standing in the background, and the Regent—about to yield the 
authority he had exercised since the death of King Mongkut in 1868— 
and all the courtiers kneeling or lying prostrate on the ground before a 
golden curtain. At a given signal the curtain was raised, disclosing 
the King seated on his throne, magnificently dressed, wearing the 
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crown and the royal jewels; but striking as was this picture, a more 
sensational incident was reserved as a dénouement. The King 
delivered an address, and at the end of it he announced the abolition of 
the practice at his Court of kowtowing and lying down in the royal 
presence. As the words passed his lips the recumbent figures rose, and 
the effect was described by those present as most impressive. To 
change a practice of abject servility into one of reasonable and digni- 
fied Court etiquette was not a bad commencement for a reign of 
progress and reform. It was at least an occurrence that inclined the 
mind to give sympathetic consideration to any proposal or request 
emanating from the then young King of Siam. Fifteen months later 
the occasion arrived. 

But before I commence my story I may extract some passages of 
ordinary courtesy and more permanent interest from the two communi- 
cations with which King Chulalonkorn honoured me at the time. In 
the royal letter of 22nd November, 1873, he expressed the hope that 
thorough goodwill would long continue betweén Siam and the British 
Colony, with which it had the most intimate relations, and he offered 
me his Order of the White Elephant of Siam. In the accompanying, 
and more formal, document of thanks for the mission I had sent to 
Bangkok, he referred to the fact that at present.Siam had but small 
means, and he went on to say that “ in making changes for the develop- 
“ment of its resources we can only proceed step by step according to 
“our strength, and we cannot make very rapid changes.” Then 
followed this significant and truly remarkable passage :— 

Only by the support of a powerful country can a weak one be’ 
rapidly developed, and therefore we beg that Your Excellency, 
appointed by H.M. Queen Victoria to govern a British Colony which 
is very close to Siam, will suggest and advise us as to whatever is 
likely rapidly and largely to develop our resources. 

Nearly thirty years ago Chulalonkorn was pining for our aid and 
advice. Have we ever rendered it in any practical and generous form? 

On the sth of January, 1875, I received a telegram from our Acting 
Consul-General at Bangkok, informing me that the Kings were under 
arms, and that the First King was expected to attack the Second King, 
and requesting that a gunboat should be sent to protect British 
interests. I learnt at the same time, from the French Consul at Singa- 
pore, that the French Consul had also sent a request to Saigon for the 
despatch of a French man-of-war, and it was clear that a crisis of 
considerable gravity had arisen on the Menam with dramatic sudden- 
ness. The seriousness of the matter was fully revealed on its becoming 
known that the Second King had sought refuge in the British Consul- 
ate. Trade was interrupted; a feeling of much anxiety prevailed ; 
and disturbances by the lawless classes of the population, especially 
the Chinese, were apprehended. Under these circumstances it became 
necessary to define a policy or line of conduct that should speedily 
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placing the authority of the First as the Supreme King beyond 
question did not seem to have occurred to anyone, the whole atmos- 
phere of the place being impregnated with the belief that the Second 
King was the coming man and that Chulalonkorn was too inexperi- 
enced and too feeble in health to carry out any good intentions that 
he might entertain. Even if this conclusion had been accurate, the 
reflection might have presented itself that it was not our business to 
interfere in the dynastic questions of Siam. The King of admittedly 
inferior rank having taken refuge under our flag, all that was incum- 
bent on us was to obtain his return in safety to his own proper 
residence without giving the Supreme King any cause of umbrage. 
The question calmly considered was one that could surely be arranged 
with a little patience, courtesy and mutual consideration. Such at 
least was my own conviction, and my first interview with H.M. 
Chulalonkorn fully confirmed it. 

The first necessary step was to inform King Chulalonkorn of our 
arrival, and this I did ina letter dated 18th February, assuring him that 
his communications had received my earnest attention, that I was 
authorised by H.M.’s Government to visit his Court, and that my good 
offices were at his disposal. I also begged His Majesty to entrust me 
with his confidence. Having heard of his indisposition, I offered the 
services of the medical gentleman in my suite, Dr. Randall, who had 
attended the King during a visit he had paid to Singapore before 
coming to the throne. On the following day the ships crossed the 
bar of the Menam, proceeding up the river towards Bangkok. On the 
way messages of welcome reached us from the ex-Regent Prince 
Suriwongse ; and at last we met the royal yacht with a deputation on 
board from the King. The final part of our journey to the landing 
stage of the British Consulate was accomplistied on board the King’s 
yacht. Owing to the presence of the Second King in the Consulate, 
I did not take up my residence there, but returned on board the 
Vigilant. A long conversation with the son of the Foreign Minister, 
who had been to Oxford and spoke English well, enabled me to form 
a more decided opinion about the situation. It became clear, for 
example, that the First King was opposed to the Second King’s having 
an armed force, and still more to his proposal to increase it, but that 
the evils of the estrangement were fully recognised, and that a settle- 
ment on any reasonable terms was sincerely desired in the Royal 
Palace. An audience with the King was arranged for the afternoon 
of the next day; but before it took place His Majesty sent me'i 
following reply to my letters :— ` L 

The Palace, Bangkok; 

Sir, 
Yesterday, to prevent delay, I requestgd.- 
give an immediate answer to the lette 
receiving from Your Excellency. í 
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I now have the pleasure of congratulating Your Excellency on 
your arrival in Siam. I trust that the visit will lead to a life-long 
friendship between Your Excellency and myself. 

I thank Your Excellency for the trouble you have taken in pro- 
curing black swans for me. You will be pleased to learn that I 
have already entered into correspondence with the Acclimatisation 
Society of Queensland. 

I have also to thank you for your offer of the services of Dr. Randall. 
I am happy to say that my health since I have been under the care 
of my own physician, Dr. Gowan, has been very much better than 
formerly, but I shall be delighted to receive a visit from Dr. Randall 
at such time as he may fix with my private secretary, 

I am, &c., 
CHULALONKORN R. 

The first audience with the King lasted nearly three hours, and it 
produced one practical result in inducing him to see that he should 
himself state the terms that he was willing to accord to the Second . 
King, and thus assert his independence of the Council, or Senabodee, 
which was swayed by different interests, and certainly had no strong 

desire to see the difference promptly and satisfactorily arranged. The 
King appeared to be very much struck by my remark that I had heard 
many months previously of the differences between the two Kings, and 
had been led to anticipate the arrival of the very situation that 
had arisen. He displayed a very conciliatory disposition towards his 
royal cousin, contending that a guard of 400 men was too large for his 
retinue and that one of 200 should suffice. Having expressed his 
opinion, his Majesty went on to say that he would be very grateful 
if I could effect an arrangement, and asked me to draft terms for a 
reconciliation. 

The next step was to see, or at least communicate with, the Second 
King, who had also sent us a letter of welcome, but whom I had 
studiously avoided meeting until after my interview with the First or 
Supreme King. He now wrote setting forth his case, which had 

“already been several times expounded in the despatches from the 
British Consulate, and requesting that an interview should be arranged 
‘Between him and the Senabodee on board the Vigilant. He was 
-evdently puffed up with the belief that his own arguments were un- 
-amiwerable, and that the sole object of my mission was to endorse his 
- prtensions. 

One passage of his letter revealed that deeper issues were involved 
tha the question of his guard and his revenues. He said that “some 
“ fodish men wishing to change the customs and usages of the country 
“ hacturned the First King against him.” Clearly he was a champion 

-or‘onSiam ; but it was not so clear why he should expect a British 
representative to regard with an unfriendly eye the efforts to change 
and reform those old “ customs and usages” by a young, intelligent and 

` well-meaning Prince. 
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My reply to this letter was in the affirmative, “ Provided this arrange- 
“ ment meet with the approval of H.M. the Supreme King of Siam.” 
I, at the same time, invited all the Consuls to meet me in the British 
Consulate, and when they were assembled I told them exactly what I 
proposed to do with the view of effecting promptly a complete recon- 
ciliation between the two Kings, which was desirable in the interests of 
the commerce of all countries. My observations were received with 
expressions of general approbation, and I well recollect that the French 
Consul General declared that the question of the boundaries and 
political disputes of Siam had no special interest for the French 
Republic, and that it was a legitimate subject of interest to Great 
Britain. This was the more encouraging and satisfactory because the 
Governor at Saigon had recently been manifesting an inclination to 
interfere on the Menam and settle all difficulties at Bangkok in the 
French instead of the English language. I was, therefore, much 
gratified to find that I had the whole of the Consular body at my back, 
including the representative of the United States of America, who 
more especially gave me loyal and cordial support, and that there was 
not the least rift in the international concord. 

On the same night as the first audience with H.M. Chulalonkorn, 
the ex-Regent accompanied us on board the Vigilant and stayed to 
dinner, There was no doubt that this personage, who had played a 
considerable part in the politics and intrigues of his country, and who 
despite his 70 years wished to regain the ruling power, had done much 
to foment distrust between the two kings, and thought only of 
advancing his own and His family’s interests. I therefore read him a 
lecture on the subject of sowing dissension in the Royal Family, and 
impressed upon him the duty of thinking of his country before every- 
thing. His grandson, Nai To, who had been for a time at Woolwich 
in the Royal Horse Artillery, interpreted, and I well recollect the old 
man pointing up dramatically to the Union Jack flying at the masthead 
and asking, “ Does that flag ever lie?” It may be assumed that he 
went away impressed, for he became much less obstructive and his 
support of the Second King sensibly diminished. 

After his departure I wrote to the King, mentioning the request of 
the Second King, and adding that Admiral Ryder and myself, having 
made ourselves thoroughly acquainted with the questions at issue, and 
having had the expression of H.M.’s views upon them, submitted a 
draft decree which we could recommend him to sign. It embodied, in 
our opinion, “all that was needed to enable us to advise the return of 
“the Second King to his palace, and at the same time placed beyond 
“doubt or cavil his Majesty’s authority over the armed forces of the 
“kingdom, and assured to his Majesty the exclusive right of con- 
“trolling and regulating its finances.” By this proclamation the 
Second King was to have the right to maintain an armed force not ex- 
ceeding two hundred men, but limited to his residence wherever it 
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might be, and the authority of the First King over all the forces and 
ships of the Kingdom, as well as over the finances, was fully set forth 
and established. The King sent an immediate reply, thanking us for 
the draft, saying that as a matter of form he must consult his Ministers 
before issuing it, and asking me to visit him again. He also requested’ 
that the Second King’s visit to the Vigilant should be’ postponed, and 
as a matter of fact it became unnecessary and never took place. At 
the same time by another note the King placed two of his carriages 
at our disposal, and deputed an officer of his Body Guard to be in 
attendance so that “he might immediately deliver any notes” that I 
‘might wish to send promptly. . BD: 
Immediately upon the receipt of the King’s letters we proceeded to 
» `the Palace, where the King received us, and after a few minutes’ 
_ ordinary conversation he invited Admiral Ryder, myself and an 
American missionary, Mr. Chandler, whose services as interpreter were 
invaluable throughout all'the interviews, to go upstairs with him. -The 
draft was then discussed in all its details, and the King not only 
displayed complete confidence in our intentions but marked intelli- 
gence in appreciating the explanations of certain points that had 
appeared dubious to him. After three hours and a half conversation 
the draft was accepted in its integrity, and it was passed for copying in 
due form. At the same time the King appointed a Commission with 
authority to sign the arrangement with the Second King on his behalf. 
‘The members of this Commission were his uncle, Prince Bamrap, the 
ex-Regent Suriwongse and the members of the Senabodee, and the 
King concluded this warrant with the following declaration:— ` 


I beg you who sign these articles of Reconciliation to have full 
faith°in me that I will assuredly devise no mischief whatever to . 
Krom Phra Rachawang (the Second King) which would be unjust, 
and I will keep to these articles in every respect. 


These important preliminaries were arranged on the 22nd of 
February, and the next day was passed in sightseeing, concluding 
with a boatrace which we were invited to view from the King’s picnic 
boat, two storeys high and meant to be towed, but which on this 
occasion was moored to the King’s landing stage. On the 24th the 
copy of the Proclamation was ready and was sent to the Second King 
for his consideration, while we went to lunch with the ex-Regent and 
were taken by way of entertainment to see ‘one of his daughters-in-law 
cremated. She had died two months before, but in Siam the dead 
go through a drying process before they are placed on the funeral 

. ~Pyre, to which the relations in due order apply the torch. That night 
-~ we dined at the Consulate, and after dinner the Proclamation was 
discussed with the Second King, whom I then saw for the first time. 
After a good deal of quibbling, he assented, on finding that he could 
not get anything better and that the hospitality of the British Con-. 
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sulate could not be indefinitely extended. ' The same night the First 
King wrote me the following letter :— 


Royal Palace, Bangkok, 
February 24th, 1875. 
My Good Friend, 

My private secretary has reported his conversation with Your 
Excellency. 

I am glad to agree that my Cousin shall return to his Palace 
quietly in the early morning and come to me at 11 o'clock, when, as 
I must meet the wishes cf my own people, I think it better that only 
Siamese should be present at aur reconciliation. 

Your faithful friend, 
CHULALONKORN, 


The Second King was very nervous when the time for proceeding 
to the Palace arrived, and I had some difficulty in reassuring him. 
However, we were subsequently told that the reconciliation had passed 
off exceedingly well in the presence of the leading nobles of Siam. ~. In 
the afternoon royal carriages arrived to convey us to the Palace, where 
we were to be the King’s guests for a day anda night. I was the first 
European to whom such an invitation had been addressed. On arrival 
we found everything comfortably arranged—ten bedrooms, two ante- 
rooms, a suite of drawing-rooms furnished in yellow satin, a dining 
room and even a billiard room being fitted up in an adjoining building. 
The King gave us a State dinner on the night of our arrival, and 
conversed freely and well. But the most striking incident did not 
take place in public. After everybody had retired and we were back 
in our own apartments, the King came round in the middle of the 
night to my room and poured into my ear his hopes and fears for his 
country, declaring that he wished to leave “a freed people on a freed 
“soil,” and expressing his earnest desire that he might always count 
on the friendly advice and protection of the British Government. 
Advice he may have received; but protection? It is not to Bangkok 
that the eulogist of British justice and statesmanship will go for the 
evidence of his assertions. 

I left Bangkok the following evening on my return to Singapore, 
whence I sent to the Colonial Office the following telegram :—“ 4th 
“March. Arrived to-day from Siam, having effected reconciliation 
“between the Kings. Second King has left our Consulate with his 
“former privileges guaranteed by decree of First King and Senabodee. 
“Public confidence seems restored.” And there, so far as official com- 
ment on the affair went, the matter ended. Not long after my return 
from Siam I left Singapore for India to take up the post of Minister of 
Public Works, and it was not till some years later that I became aware 
that the Colonial Office, in a despatch dated 5th May, 1875, from Lord 
Carnarvon, had notified my successor at Singapore of “its approval of 
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“the course of conduct” I had adopted and its “ appreciation of the 
“ tact evinced in dealing with so difficult a question.” 

Twenty-seven years have passed away since these events. The 
same King is on the throne of Siam. He has made good his word in 
many directions. He has changed the old customs and usages. He 
has instituted many reforms. In both moral and material aspects there 
has been in his country progress. Trade, revenue, knowledge, the 
atts of civilisation and peace, even Siam’s interest in the eyes of the 
world, all show progress. One thing alone has declined and gone 
back, British influence. To tell the whole story of the causes of that 
decline and retrogression would take too long, and would lead me over 
ground that I am debarred by official etiquette from covering, but in a 
few words the loss of influence may be assigned to the absence of 
interest, sustained effort and discriminating intelligence on our part. 
We have never given Siam, “the weak country, the support of the 
“powerful country” for which King Chulalonkgrn prayed in November, 
1873. We have acted in a haphazard and indifferent fashion, thrusting 
troublesome questions, according to our traditional and inveterate 
habits, into official pigeon holes; ‘where they slumber forgotten until 
in the course of years what was merely an inconvenience becomes a 
problem and a peril, The ruler of Siam was heart and soul for the 
British alliance. His dream by day and night was the prosperity of his 
kingdom under the protection of England. In no country of the 
Eastern world was there a more sincere admiration for and a more 
intense desire to imitate everything English than in Siam. If other 
views prevail to-day, who is to blame for it? The records of the 
Foreign Office and of the Government of India will show the persistent 
neglect and the want of sympathy that lie at the root of this estrange- 
ment. 

The decline of Siamese sympathy with ourselves is not the only 
change at Bangkok. Twenty-seven years ago the French representa- 
tive told me before the assembled Consuls that France had no interest 
in the boundaries and politics of Siam outside Cambodia. To-day 
France holds Siamese territory and claims more. I must guard myself 
against appearing to blame France for taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunities offered her by our indifference, want of resolution, and want of 
foresight. She was well within her rights as understood in the law of 
nations. Nor do I think that she will be a bad neighbour for us in 
Indo-China. A cordial Ariglo-French understanding for the benefit of 
Siam would probably be the very best arrangement in the interests of 
peace and of King Chulalonkorn that remains within the sphere of 
practical politics. But it is no longer a question of France alone. Other 
Governments are exceedingly active at Bangkok, and they are active 
in opposing British policy and trade development. If their plans are 
not to bear fruit in a further decline of British influence, there must be 
a more energetic and more sympathetic display of diplomatic skill and 
true statesmanship at Bangkok than we have yet exhibited. 


ANDREW CLARKE., 


THE NATURAL INCREASE OF THREE 
POPULATIONS. 


CHICAGO newspaper lately published a cartoon entitled 

“France finds a Lesson in Figures.” This cartoon shows the 
French Republic in the form of a woman sitting upon an armed. 
Chauvinist who grasp? a declaration headed “ Revanche!”, and the 
woman is looking sadly at a notice on the wall as she reads the words, 


, 


CENSUS RETURNS. 


Increase of Poputation. 


France... vis oe aad we 412,364 
Germany ... Tai As ad w+» 3,500,000 


France’s old desire for revenge upon Germany has now probably 
lost much of its strength. ‘But whether this is so or not, it is certain ’ 
that the thirty years which have passed since the Franco-Prussian war 
have immensely increased the disproportion between the strengths of 
France and Germany in favour of the latter nation. One factor alone, 
the natural increase of population, has sufficed to bring about this 
change, without taking into the account other causes of weakness to 
France and of strength to Germany. 

The following statement illustrates the change which has taken 
place since 1870 in the relative strengths of the two nations :— 












In 1871. - In rgot. 

Millions. Millions. 
Population of Germany 41.1 56.7 
Population of France ... 36.1 38.7 
Germany’s Excess 5.0 | 18.0 
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Thus, during one generation, the natural increase of population 
which has been operative in Germany, taken in combination with the 
un-natural restriction of population which has obtained in France, has 
sufficed to place France far behind Germany in strength of population. 

Population is not of course ‘the only element of national strength, 
but it is the first and fundamental element of a nation’s strength. For 
out of a nation’s working-power, out of its collective energy, there has 
to be supported the necessary fighting unit with which alone can a 
nation in times of stress maintain its piace and power among the 
nations of the world. í , 

But other nations besides France may find “ A Lesson in Figures ”— 
and in the same direction, if not to so great an extent. We may 

obtain some instructive information by looking back over twenty years ` 
and noting the degrees of natural increase of population which have 
been operative at different periods in England, Germany and France. 

First, it is useful to state the birth-rates of thé three nations. 


` 


A.—Birth-rates. 


- Average Yearly No. of Births per 3 


g 10,000 of Population. 
Period. 
TAA France. 
1880—1884 
1885—1889 
I1890— 1894 ` 
1895—1899 


Yearly Fall during 1895—1899 as } 
compared with 1880—1884 J 








There has been a fall in the birth-rate during each period in each 
country. But England’s fall has been larger than all; larger than 
the fall in the French birth-rate. ‘ 
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During 1880—1884 there were 323 births per year per 10,000 of our 
population; during 1895—1899 there were only 291 births per year 
per 10,000 of population—a yearly fall of 32 births per 10,000 of 
population. . France’s fall was 28 births, and Germany’s fall was only 
10 births, although Germany’s birth-rate was higher throughout than 
that of England or of France. 

But the natural increase of population does not depend solely upon 
births; the death-rate has also to be considered. We will compare 
the death-rates of the three nations. 


B—Death-rates. 





Average Yearly No. of Deaths per 
10,000 of Population. 




















- Period. 

Germany. ponten France. 
1880—1884 ... oe s Aa 258 195 224 
1885—1889_ --. : a wae 247 187 218 
r8go—1894__... ee Sai ias 238 189 224 
1895—1899 se oe sie age 213 179 207 
Yearly Fall during 1895—1899 as l} 16 1 

compared with 1880—1884 45 s 





There has been a fall throughout in the German death-rate, a nearly 
continuous fall in the English, and a net fall in the French death-rate. 

Comparing 1895—1899 with 1880—1884, Germany has the largest 
fall in the death-rate, and England has the smallest fal. But we 
have to note that England’s death-rate was lower than that of Ger- 
many or of France throughout the twenty years. 

The two foregoing statements enable the natural increase of popula- 
tion to be stated. For this purpose we have merely to deduct the 
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«> than France’s loss. 
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death-rates in B from the birth-rates in A, and, the results are as 


, follows :— 


x 


j 
C.—Natural Increase of Population, per year, per 10,000 persons living. 







Period. 


` 1880—1884 
1885—1889 o a en 
1890—1894 
' 1895—1899 


Yearly Rise during ee as 
compared with 1880—1884 


Yearly Fall during 1895—1899 as 
compared with 1880—1884 


E of Births over Deaths, per: 
year, per 10,000 of Population. : 




















United 
Germany. | Kin gdom. France. N 
113 128 24 
I2I , 121 18 
124 107 a nearma g 
148 , TI2 13 





j 





II. 





_ Note :—These facts are shown on the next page. . 


The above statement shows some very important differences between 
the three nations, and it deserves careful attention. 

Of the three nations, Germany only has increased her ee 
recuperative force; both England and France have declined in this 


respect, and England’s fall is greater than that of France. 


England’s 


natural increase of population is of course much greater than that of 
France, as is shown above, but her loss of this force has been greater a 


And this loss has occurred despite England’s very 


low death-rate [see B], which does, of course, tend to enlarge England’s 


natural increase of population. 


We observe also that the relative positions of Germany and of 
England have been completely reversed during these twenty years. 
During 1880—1884 Germany’s natural increase, per year, was 113 per 
10,000 of population; England’s was 128. 

In the next period, 1885—1889, Germany’s natural increase and 


England’s were equal. 


And during the last ten years, England has 
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I CERMANY. FRANCE. O N 


l 12} 
` 107 





1880 1885 ‘ass 1895 1880 1885 hs a 1880 1885 1890 1895 
TO TO TO TO TO TO TO TO TO TO TO TO 
1884 1889 1894 1899 1884 1889 1894 1899 1884 1889 1894 1899 


The Natural Increase of Three Populations; namely, the yearly excess 
of Births over Deaths, per 10,000 of Population during the twenty years 
1880—1899, shown in four periods of five years each. 
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‘fallen far behind Germany in natural increase of population: during 
1895—1899 Germany’s natural increase per year was 148 per 10,000 
of population and England’s increase was only 112. This complete 
reversal of the positions of England and Germany is a notable fact of 
great importance. 

The effect df the foregoing facts upon population, including also the 
effect of emigration’ and immigration and of all other factors that 
come into the dynamics of population, has been as follows :— 


i D.—Population. 





















Year. 
- Germany Kingdom. France. 
1880... ae tes ay aes 45.1 34.6 37-5 
1885 `a ast us a gi 46.7 36.0 38.1 
1890... Pre vi atts or . 49.2 37.5 38.4 
1895 .-- ane re ine a 52.0 39.1 38.5 
1900. E AF T ce 55-9 40.9 38.7 





——| 


Increase in 1900 as compared with 1880 | - 


‘During these twenty years, namely from 1880 to 1900, the per- 
centages of increase were— ' 


Germany, an increase of 24 per cent. since 1880. 
United Kingdom, an increase of 18 per cent. since 1880. 
France, an increase of 3 per cent. since 1880. 


In 1901 Germany led England by over 15 millions, and France by | 
18 millions. In 1880 Germany’s lead over England was 10.5 millions, 
and, over France, 7.6 millions. 

The facts which have now been shown have a meaning that lies 
below the surface of the actual figures ; especially those facts in State- 
ments A (Birth-rates) and C (Natural Increase of Population). 

_ A fall in the birth-rate has for many years been common to all 
European nations, but no nation in Europe has lost so much of its | 
birth-rate as we have lost. We have compared this loss with that of 
Germany and ‘of France—see Statement A. Also, we have seen in 
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Statement C that our loss of natural increase of population [ż.e, in 
the excess of births over deaths] has been during 1880—1899 a greater 
loss than even France’s loss; and this has occurred despite our low 
death-rate. 

We are almost compelled. to believe that the cause which has so 
weakened France during one generation has become operative to 
some degree in England, and if this be indeed a fact we may well take 
warning by France’s example. If our birth-rate and our natural 
increase in population are being checked by abnormal causes, such as 
are operative in France, it may very well follow that a short-sighted 
selfishness and an undue love of ease and luxury are making these 
abnormal causes operative in checking our birth-rate. And these 
things themselves are weaknesses in a nation, quite apart from their 
serious effect upon the birth-rate. 

Some persons say that we do not want a larger growth of population 
than that which we have—they say that there is no room to spare. 
Without. entering upon this matter so far as these islands are con- 
cerned, there is one thing quite clear, namely, that British colonies 
want population of good stock from England. At the Guildhall, on 
December sth, the Prince of Wales said that want of population is 
the “one all-prevailing and pressing demand” made by British 
colonies. The Prince said that no one making the tour he had made 
could fail to be struck with this. Persons who say that we do not 
want more population overlook the fact that England is merely one 
part of the British Empire whose other members need a constant 
supply of good men and women from the home country. 


J. HoLT SCHOOLING. 


THE ART AND ETHICS OF MAXIM GORKY. 


“T have come from below, from the nethermost ground of life, 
where is nought but sludge and murk. . . .. . I am the truthful 
voice of life, t the harsh cry of those who still*ibide down there, and who 
have let me come up to bear witness to their suffering.”— Gorky. 


ICH though Rasa has been in men oF obscure birth who 
R successfully worked their way upwards into the higher regions | 
of art, literature, science and diplomacy, none has ever yet so rapidly’ 
attained such widespread fame as the writer who calls himself “ Maxim 
“Gorky.” To many of his critics the rocket-like swiftness of his 
ascent still seems mysterious, the vogue of his productions being 
strikingly disproportionate to the intrinsic worth of his achievements; 
but it can hardly be doubted that his popularity as a writer, and even 
` the trend of his philosophic teaching, are largely due to his early 
up-bringing, his nomadic habits, and the desperate war which from his. 
tender years onwards he was forced to wage with cold and hunger, 
neglect and misery. 

Viewed from a certain angle of vision, his life is uncommonly enter- 
taining. The ups and downs of his desperate struggle for mere 
existence, as contrasted with the perfect ease with which, on emerging 
from the subterranean depths, he swept everything before him, winning 
world-wide fame and taking the commanding heights of literature by 
storm, have, in truth, more of mystery and of palpitating interest than 
the vicissitudes undergone by the most heroic figure in the long proces- 
sion of strong-willed Yestants whom he has caused to defile before 
our eyes. ` ; 

Probably in no country but Russia is a career like Gorky’s con- 
ceivable. Certainly nowhere else are the barriers of social life so pliant 
and yielding to the pressure of rugged, unpolished talent from below. 
To the pariah who knocks in the name of art or science the door is 

‘opened wide; he who asks in the language of letters receives prompt 
admission. The greater the. difficulties surmounted, the more cordial is 
the welcome’extended. The question of the relation between intrinsic 
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merits and public rewards is put off to a later period and referred to a 
different tribunal. Nor is this touching tenderness for the bruised 
reed and the smoking flax confned to the aspirant’s fellow-workers in 
the domain of letters. Society itself displays an amiable weakness 
for struggling genius, indulgently relaxing its strictest rules and 
forgetting its secular prejudices in favour of the rising man. 

Looked at from this point of view, no writer known to Russian 
literature, not excepting the hardy fisherman’s son, Lomonossoff, had 
stronger claims upon the consideration of his countrymen than Alexei 
Maximovitch Peshkoff, the ill-starred child of an eccentric upholsterer 
of the City of Nishny Novgorod. He was ushered into the light of 
day on the 26th of March, 1869, the year in which Leo Tolstoy gave 
to the world his celebrated novel “War and Peace.” Although his 
parents were fairly well-off at the time of his birth, sorrow and suffering 
were none the less his portion long before he had come to the use of 
reason. What gifts and defects of mind and heart he inherited from 
his father and mother, às a set-off to the bitter fate to which forcedly 
or involuntarily they early abandoned him, it is impossible now to 
determine. 

Kashirin, the boy’s maternal grandfather, a hard-hearted old miser, 
whom one thinks of as a sort of Mayakin,* was the child’s first and 
only guardian. “ Gorky ” was but four years old when he lost his 
father; and his mother, who soon afterwards married again, would fain 
shift the irksome burden to stronger shoulders than her own. The 
only relative of the family able and willing to take charge of the infant 
being her own father, the guardianship was entrusted to him. We 
know little of the life the boy led while under the care of this 
Russian Scrooge, but it seems hardly too much to assume that in his 
house for the first time was 


Shed on the brief flower of youth 
The withering knowledge of the grave. 


Religious to an extreme degree, he taught the child to spell and read 
in the psalter; later on, however, he sent him to school. But ill-luck 
dogged young Peshkoff’s footsteps throughout the first twenty-five 
years of his life; and every scheme devised during that time for his 
training or his well-being was thwarted by accident or baffled by fate. 
Thus at the age of four he fell ill of the cholera, which he communi- 
cated to his father, thereby losing his one mainstay in life. Again, in 
‘his grandfather’s house, after five months of indifferent schooling, he 
was laid up with the small-pox, and the tuition thus interrupted was 
never begun again. Then his mother, whose sensibility to the ties of 
blood would appear to have been deadened by self-love, or atrophied 
by nature, died somewhat suddenly of a galloping consumption. 
Perhaps a greater misfortune befell him when his grandfather, Kashirin, 


* One of the chief characters in Foma Gordyeeff. 
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was soon afterwards literally beggared, and therefore no longer able, 
even had he been willing, to take a helpful interest in the welfare of 
his wretched ward. 

His remaining relatives, like his mother, made haste to get rid of the 
troublesome burden, and sent him, at the tender age of nine, untutored 
and illiterate, to earn his livelihood behind the counter of a boot store. 

But having in the eighth week of his service severely scalded his 
hands in boiling cabbage-soup, he was discharged by his master as 
useless, whereupon he went back to his grandfather’s house for treat- 
ment. On his recovery a distant relative, a mechanical draughtsman, 
accepted the boy as apprentice, but the demon of unrest had already 
taken possession of his soul, and before a twelvemonth had elapsed 
he ran away from the house, severing for good the slender ties that still 
bound him to kith and kin. Free and fearless, he now had the wide 
world before him, and might strive to shape his fortunes in accordance 
with his own ideals. And these were woven of the wild and airy 
romance which still captivates the nursery and delights the lower 
classroom. 

Meanwhile, however, body and soul had to be somehow kept 
together, and seeking after the ways and means, the lad, after con- 
siderable groping, found a congenial employer in the person of a 
retired non-commissioned officer named Smoory, who was serving as 
cook on board one of the river steamers. A giant in stature, like all 
Gorky’s own creations, a Sampson in strength and a Thersites in 
manners, Smoory was uncommonly well-read for a man of his humble 
position. His library consisted of a trunk full of the odds and ends of 
poetry, history, fiction and theology, jumbled together without system 
or idea. This curiously lettered cook, conceiving a liking for his 
youthful turnspit, took a keen delight in spreading out before him his 
intellectual treasures, and in guiding him through this labyrinthine 
literature: 

The lad, who had hated the sight of a printed book before, was now 
tortured by a maddening thirst for knowledge which finally drove him 
away from his kindly mentor on the Volga to the source of all learning 
whereat he might slake it to his heart’s content. It is characteristic of 
his naive simplicity that at the age of fifteen he set out for the 
University city of Kazan, where Leo Tolstoy had studied some thirty 
years before, in the belief that knowledge, like salvation, is gratuitously 
bestowed upon all who sincerely desire to receive it. But on his arrival 
at Kazan he was cruelly undeceived, finding to his disgust that, like all 
other boons of civilisation, science is the birthright of a class and 
caviare to the general. This was one of the most poignant disillusions 
of a life which abounded in blasted hopes and shattered ideals, and 
must have largely contributed to implant in his breast that hatred for 
the entire cultured class which subsequent friendship with its most 
genial representatives never wholly quenched. Í 
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A cracknel bakery, in lieu of a University, was the next stage in 
Gorky’s life journey ; and the experience he there garnered in made a 
deep furrow in his memory and a festering wound in his heart. In his 
sketch entitled “ Twenty-six and One” he lets the light of day shine 
into the Cimmerian gloom of the stifling hole in which human beings 
are “sweated” to death for the enrichment of their heartless fellows. 
An extract will give an idea of the life led there by the enthusiastic 
youth, whose predominant passion was light and freedom, physical 
and mental. 


The windows of our cellar looked out upon a pit dug in face of 
them and lined with bricks grown green from the damp ; the sashes 
were railed round on the outside with an iron net, and the light of the 
sun could not filter in to us through the glass, which was covered with 
flour dust. SS is 

We were stifled and crushed, living in this stone box under the low, 
heavy ceiling, covered with smoke-black and cobwebs. We were 
weary and heart-sick within the thick walls, which were stained with 
blotches of dirt and mildew. ... . We had to rise at five o’clock in the 
morning, before we had had a night’s sleep, and, stupid and listless, 
at six we seated ourselves at the table to make cracknels with the 
dough, prepared for us by comrades who had worked while we were 
sleeping. 

Day after day, in flour dust, in dirt, carried in by our feet from the 
yard, in the dense, evil-smelling, stifling vapours, we kept rolling out 
dough and making.cracknels, moistening them with our sweat. We 
hated the very sight of our handiwork with keen-edged hatred, nor 
would we ever eat of anything that left our hands, preferring to the 
cracknels coarse black bread. 


For this species of drudgery and humiliation the pay was just three 
roubles—at that time about five shillings—a month! No wonder the 
iron entered into his soul, causing a wound which even the lapse of 
years has-been powerless to cicatrise. 

But the ceaseless round of wearisome toil for others’ gain, the 
gradual crushing of living souls to dust in plague-polluted gloom and 
damp, the slow stifling of healthy desire, the paralysis of all striving 
and the final flickering out of human life, which awakens no pity and 
attracts as little attention as the wasting of the guttering candle in its 
socket, were in truth calculated to clothe the soul of a living and 
thinking but morally undisciplined man with the unquenchable Nessus’ 
shirt of hate. That in consequence the writer should give forth fire 
and smoke instead of a steady glow of heat, if not a welcome fact, is at 
least capable of a satisfactory explanation. 

The slow tortures, the gradual wasting of the body and withering 
of the soul, which carried off unnumbered victims among the luckless 
comrades of Gorky, are graphically described in the pages of 


> Written in 1899. 
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“ Konovaloff ” and of “ Creatures who once were Men.” One of these, 
Konovaloff by name, became a friend of Peshkoff’s, as friendship went in 
the psychic wilderness which lay beyond the confines of good and evil. 

On feast days—and the Russian calendar abounds in such—young 
Peshkoff and his chief would sally forth in the early morning, cross 
the river and wend their way towards a dilapidated house which stood 
alone in the fields, giving shelter to a number of human owls who shrank 
from the light of day. His heart went out to those social outcasts, 
and he now for the first time came under their full influence. They 
were his mates, almost his friends; and suffering was the link that 
joined them. Use, wont, and solidarity of interests quickened his 
sense of sympathy with them and sharpened his power of under- 
standing their semi-articulate questionings, their unutterable longings 
and rudimentary philosophies. To him, who had indeed seen some- 
what of the seamy side of the world but nothing of the best it has to 
give us, these human wrecks were the only genuine realities of the 
race. To their influence he wholly yielded himself up, satisfied with 
correcting their errors of detail, illumining with the stronger rays of his 
intellect the chiaroscuro into which their feeble light. broke when 
strikmg objects that lay beyond the bounds of their limited line of 
vision. Their pithy proverbial sayings and pregnant remarks, often 
little more than cries of dumb souls in pain, were fused in the fire of his 
heart with his own broodings, and gradually crystallised into world 
wisdom of a kind which seemed to him higher and truer than all 
scientific philosophies. 

Balm and solace he often sought and found under the vast sunlit or 
star-studded sky. Peshkoff was endowed in a rare degree with the 
delightful gift of being profoundly, and almost physically, moved by the 
contemplation of beautiful objects. But his impressions, like his 
capacity for appreciation and enjoyment, were marked by depth rather 
than breadth and marred by morbid idiosyncrasy. The range of his 
zsthetic sense is surprisingly narrow, and to some extent warped from 
its healthy bias. Thus he feels attracted by vastness much more than 
by genuine beauty in Nature, and by gigantic build and Titanic 
strength rather than by just proportion in men. For moral loveliness 
his appreciation is often entirely lacking and at best lukewarm. 
Hence the sea, the heavens and the steppe are the three leading 
motives of his landscapes; huge dimensions and gigantic strength of 
muscle the unvarying traits of his portraits of men. A dainty sense of 
the zsthetic moved him, even in those days of want, to correct and 
complete the scheme of green, blue and grey formed by the shrubs, 
the fields, the lakes and the sky, by kindling a great blazing fire, in the 
freakish glare of wich he and his companion would lie lazily for 
hours, reading and disputing together. It was exquisite torture to 
have then to descend from the cheerful light of day into the dank, 
dingy, fetid hole in which, like ancient Roman galley-slaves, they 
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worked so long as thews and sinews stood the strain. It was there 
that the shadow of despair fell upon the soul of Peshkoff, and death 
seemed the only anodyne for the pain of life, which if not speedily 
vouchsafed as a favour might be seized upon as a right. 

The ferment produced by this powerful contrast between the cheerful 
and the dismal in Nature was soon considerably heightened by the 
more striking differences between the intellectual atmosphere of 
drunken bakers and criminals and that of the enthusiastic students 
into whose circles of self-culture Peshkoff now gained admission. 
The contact of a crushed, yet unsurrendering, spirit such as 
Gorky’s with the buoyancy, generosity and hopefulness of 
the academical youths, to whom all things seemed possible 
and easy, was at once elevating and depressing: like flashes 
of dazzling lightning in blackest night, it intensified the gloom 
that followed. The abyss that sundered his doing from his striving 
yawned larger than bęfore; the hopes awakened by delightful 
symposia with youths who set traditions and conventions at’ naught 
and judged men and things on their own merits were succeeded by fits 
of maddening despair. 

Thus the gloom of his life grew denser, the rifts in the thick clouds, 
through which streaks of the endless blue had grown visible at times, 
were now wholly shut out ky darkness as of night, and at last in the 
madness of despair “ Gorky ” resolved to seek refuge in death. The 
attempt at suicide was unsuccessful. Having been laid up “in conse- 
“ quence,” he remarks, “ as long as was proper, I was restored to health 
“im order to embark in the apple trade.” But incapable of sustained 
effort in any of the prosaic callings of humdrum men, even had he been 
appointed to a lucrative post, he would have thrown it up as speedily 
as he abandoned apple-selling. A spirit of unrest possessed him 
which no settled occupation could exorcise. 

A wholly new era dawned for him, therefore, on the day when, 
having made the acquaintance of a broadminded, kindhearted lawyer 
named Lanin, he was employed by him as clerk and treated as a pupil 
and a friend. Lanin was a Russian Cheeryble, a man of quick sympa- 
thies and generous impulses, who evinced a kindly interest in his 
well-being and a warm desire to give him a helping hand. In his 
leisure hours he assisted the ex-tramp to fill up the many blanks in 
his schooling. Books were recommended and lent to him, subjects of 
study suggested, and other services rendered by the advocate and 
accepted by the late vagabond with a simplicity and heartiness which 
did credit to them both. Toa man who, from his childhood on, had 
been buffeted by fate and maltreated by his fellows, the change must, 
one would think, have been as welcome as to Joseph, after his captivity 
and imprisonment, the sudden rise to be the first minister of the 
Pharaoh of Egypt. AS 

But the demon of unrest having made himself a home in his soul, 
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Gorky pined in the close drawing-rooms of the city for the genial, 
grand air of the steppes, and the unconventionality of tramps. Life 
in cultured spheres is a troublesome game for an uncultivated man to 
play: manners and forms are formidable to him, the network of 
restraints irksome. He trips up every moment over proprieties and 
conventions which he hates, and is ashamed of his lack of ease and 
good breeding; he is obliged to shut out part of his own personal 
atmosphere, to hide away a large portion of himself and to appear 
constantly at a disadvantage. Reserve, combined with ease, can be 
acquired only by long practice, and was unknown to this child of 
Nature. Society no doubt—the society in which Peshkoff lived—was 
willing to pardon much for the sake of his frankness and simplicity 
and enthusiasm. But to a man of his temper it must have been galling 
to stand thus in need of indulgence. So having chafed for some time 
against the chains of etiquette, he suddenly burst them, and turning 
his back upon civilisation went off to his steppes and his vagrants. 
(1890), not feeling that he was “in his proper place among the 
“intellectual classes.” 

On leaving Nishny Novgorod he went down the Volga to Tsaritsin, 
trudged on foot over the extensive Don district, throughout Little 
Russia, taking in Bessarabia on the way. He next wandered along the 
southern coast of the Crimea, coming in contact with Tartars, Gypsies, 
Moldavians, mingling with them on terms of equality, observing their 
manners and customs, listening to their stories and legends, and 
generally garnering in the materials which he afterwards utilised for 
sketches such as Makar Chudra and Chelkash. 

During those years the artistic instincts of Peshkoff’s nature served 
only to quicken his receptivity. His keen sense of the richness and 
‘beauty of the ever-changing panorama, its impressive contrasts of wood 
and waste, sea and mountain, were the source of a warm joy which 
consoled him for the dismal dreams that never ceased to haunt him. 
Like Foma Gordyeeff, Konovaloff and most of his creations, he was 
ever hungering for eternity, and lacking the wherewithal to slake his 
thirst for sufficiently rapid change in time. The idea of trying his 
hand in literature, if any such flitted across his brain, had not yet taken 
definite shape, so that a settled life in a city still meant for him 
manual labour, or at best the mechanical work of a poorly-paid clerk. 

Hence in October, 1892, we find him established in the picturesque 
city of Tiflis, toiling in the railway workshops and interested as ever 
in the eternal problems of metaphysics and the knotty questions of 
social reform. In the intervals of repose, on Sundays and holidays, 
he jotted down on paper some of the incidents of his chequered life, 
and finally resolved to offer the fantastic story of Makar Chudraas a 
passport into the world of letters. He took it to the Editor of the 
Kavkaz, the principal Russian newspaper in Tiflis, who read it over 
while he waited, and, favourably impressed by the tall, thin figure of 
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the palefaced artisan, who was clad in a plain workman’s blouse, 
accepted it on the spot. “ But you have not signed it, I see,” he added, 
pointing to the blank space at the end. “No, not yet,” replied 
Peshkoff, “but you may affix the name yourself—Gorky,—Maxim 
“ Gorky.” “Oh, that’s your name, is it?” “No, itis not, but it will do 
“ very well for a signature. I don’t want my real name to appear.” Such 
was the first introduction into the world of literature of the vagrant 
who was henceforth to be known as Maxim Gorky. He soon after- 
wards returned to Russia proper, to continue his literary activity, and. 
sent his story entitled Emelyan Pilyai to the editor of the principal 
liberal paper in Russia, the Russkia Vedomosty of Moscow, where it 
was published in 1893. 

But he wrote comparatively little in the beginning, one story a year 
on an average, and a few slight sketches for the provincial Press. To 
the monthly reviews he first began to contribute after he had made 
the acquaintance of the gifted Editor of one of them, Vladimir 
Korolenko, one of the Very few Russian men of letters who set art 
above politics and the changing interests of the hour. Nothing that 
Gorky had hitherto produced’ was calculated to establish his name in 
literature, or to raise him above the level of those obscure writers 
whose work seldom outlives the periodicals in which it appears. 
Korolenko helped him to accomplish better things, and his chance 
acquaintance with this writer was the turning point in the literary 
career of the vagabond artist. Under the influence of his good genius 
Gorky produced Chelkash, which first saw the light in the pages of 
the monthly review Russian Wealth in 1899, and was read with an 
eagerness and delight unparalleled since the halcyon days of 
Dostoieffsky and Leo Tolstoy. Curiosity was rife as to the person 
of the writer, enquiries were made into his literary antecedents and 
political leanings, and the name of Maxim Gorky was inscribed with 
haste in the golden book of Russia’s greatest men. 

The sensation aroused by his revelations from the abyss and the 
exaggerated praise lavished by a number of emotional critics on the 
rising.man, whose advent was hailed as that of some literary Messiah, 
tempted Gorky to higher flights, for which he lacked the strength of 
wing. The first of his more ambitious efforts, dignified by his 
admirers with the name of novel, appeared a few years later under the 
title Foma Gordyeeff. It is in truth a cross between the novel and 
the sketch, deficient alike in the rounded simplicity of the one and in 
the architectonic unity of the other. It is made up of a number of 
scenes, some of which are powerful and realistic, and of vehement 
journalistic diatribes, the whole cemented by an underlying feeling of 
hatred for everything which the man of culture is wont to revere. 
The encouragement accorded to this work, which was published in 
the pages of a now extinct review, spurred its author on to new 
ventures in the same direction; and the result of his labours was the 
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story entitled The Peasant, which came out as a serial in the same 
periodical, Gorky being meanwhile engaged in writing a novel de- 
scriptive of the lower classes of traders in the provinces, characters 
which he knew mainly from books. Henceforth the new talent— 
many spoke devoutly of the immortal genius—was the theme of eager 
conversation from St. Petersburg to Odessa. His creations were 
warmly discussed, his influence welcomed as a purifying breath moving 
over the face of the stagnant waters and giving shape, form and beauty 
to chaos. Ovations were offered to the late tramp, the public 
assembled religiously to hear extracts read ‘from his writings, critics 
covered scores of pages with esthetic rhapsodies and exegetical com- 
ments in the style of Hemsterhuysius, and all Russia seethed with 
excitement as feverish as that of devout Thibetans when théy have 
discovered a new Dalai Llama. Never before was a reputation so 
quickly made in the world of letters. Political parties, or the writers 
who form their nucleus, quarrelled with each other as to which section 
of politicians he belonged to: the “ Natiorfalists” claiming him as 
their own, while the Marxists announced that his ardent sympathies 
were with them, and even the Conservatives, the “cream of the 
“ Aristocracy,” went far out of their way to laud the young parvenu as 
the intellectual leader of the new era. And one and all they pro- 
claimed him warmly, some indeed hysterically, to be the greatest 
genius of the present generation. A mischievous warp was thus given 
to genuine talent, which with care and culture might have borne good 
and abundant fruit. 

The types of Gorky’s sketches were a new set of men unknown 
to Tolstoy and Turghenieff—a class one cannot call them—blessed or 
cursed with very different aspirations from those of the enfranchised 
serfs. Stalwart, mobile proletaires, they might in a certain sense be 
classed as idealists. Despising and abandoning the pleasures, the 
comforts and the prizes of civilised life for the sake of absolute liberty, 
they were unfettered by the criminal code of the State or the tables of 
the Mosaic law. They would march along for days in Arctic cold or 
tropical heat, half naked and hungry, cowering on rainy nights in up- 
turned boats, under walls or in stables, or working or robbing for a 
frugal meal. And like Chelkash, the type of the group, they are ready 
to give up hundreds of roubles, to fling them with loathing in the face 
of the craven-hearted peasant comrade who has made money his god. 

It is around this central ideal of personal liberty, exuberant strength 
and fierce rebellion, as embodied in types like these, that the-entire 
cycle of Gorky’s sketches revolves. On the savage champions of this 
lost cause, with whom he does not shrink from identifying himself, he 
lavishes his sympathies; for them he bespeaks the admiration of his 
readers. He loves those beings who once were men, not merely 
despite their vices but because of the qualities from which those vices 
emanate. They are almost denuded of the instincts and principles 
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with which we are accustomed to identify morality; they ignore con- 
ventions and scorn every species of fig-leaf; but, although aware of 
their nakedness, they are wholly unashamed. They pride themselves 
on being earth-men, rugged realities, products of Nature, endowed 
with more of her sincerity than the sleek citizen who masquerades in 
the garb of morality and sucks the life-blood of his fellows. Strong- 
willed, iron-thewed, yet highly sensible to the beauties of sea and sky 
and steppe and wood, they long for an opportunity to put forth the 
almost creative force which thrills their being, delighting not only in 
the tepid breath of southern nights and the warm wooings of sunny 
days, but also in the howl of the hurricane and the very boom of the 
thunder which may prove to be the blast of the trumpet calling them to 
death and judgment. 

There are two distinctly defined types of character im the cast of 
Gorky’s psychological studies: the men.and women who by the sheer 
weight of their gross, tainted nature sink insensibly to the lowest 
depths of pandemonium *whence there is no hope of redemption, and 
the superior but restless spirits who, impatient of restraint, hold, like 
Satan of old, that it is better to reign in hell than serve in Heaven, 
and are swayed by impulse and stirred by hatred whithersoever they go. 

. On the one hand we behold the dregs of society, the heirs of physical 
and mental disease, the slaves of drink, the victims of misfortune, the 
bondsmen of vice—in a word, the flotsam and jetsam of the ocean of 
life, washed upon the beach and left there to rot in the rain and the 

` sunshine. And on the other we are confronted with the born rebels 
who relish nought that life can offer or promise, who are seeking not 
merely the unrealisable, like the alchemists of yore, but the unknown 
and unknowable, who hurry from thought to thought, from impulse to 
impulse, from place to place, and from crime to crime, as if lashed by 
unseen furies for forgotten sins, finding no haven of rest except such 
end as may come to the beasts, or deliberate suicide. 

Each of these groups of abnormal human beings contains numerous 
types which have never before been painted in such fresh natural 
tints ; and the relentless persecution of Fate operates on their wills, like 
a chemical reagent, bringing out the inherent qualities of individual 
character. 

To portray such men, to paint such scenes, was an act of daring; to 
suffuse them with the breath of poetry, the warmth of sympathy, 
needed such courage as only one of themselves could deploy. Gorky, 
therefore, was their born spokesman and poet. For his heart warms. 
to these wastrels, and like them he abhors the smug, sleek, law-bound, 
gaol-fearing men and women, whether they form part of the social 
hammer or the anvil. The ethical traits common to all this baneful 
` crowd, whether we contemplate the haggard schoolmaster, a victim of 
drink, the crazy millionaire, the unfrocked clergyman or the case- 
hardened criminal, find an enthusiastic apologist in him: many of them. 
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indeed displayed themselves in his own character during his chequered 
career: they are all alike impatient of civil obligations and moral 
duties, and all weighed down by the peculiar curse which lies on the 
Wandering Jew. Restlessness is the keynote of their tempérament, 
wilfulness the groundwork of their character, sudden impulse the 
mainspring of their action. They yearn for the liberty which we term 
license, and strive for the deeds of danger which society punishes as 
crimes. And in pursuit of these aims they are utterly reckless of 
consequences, manifesting a degree of daring endurance and fortitude 
which in a better cause would rank as heroism. Hence the ease with 
which the artist makes the transition from the loathsome miasms of 
misery and crime to the romantic haze which hangs over great failures 
and lost causes. Misfortune, weakness of will, injustice are by no 
means the only causes of the Cain’s life led by these unwashed 
vagabonds. Many of them are living the life they prefer, and have no 
longing for the existence which they have left. The comforts of 
existence they despise, but its enjoyments would be insipid without 
the flavour supplied by the grand air of freedom from order and law. 
The types of beings which sprang from this inevitable compromise 
between fact and fancy constitute no new revelation. Even in Russian 
literature they have been a familiar theme of legendary story and 
historical narrative, the well-known figures of Vassily Busslaieff in 
legend and Stenka Razin in history being amongst its most cherished 
representatives. A passion for freedom at any price is the keynote of 
this character, which is tarnished indeed by crime but partially re- 
-deemed by strong and fiery passions. The hero stands aloof from the 
vulgar crowd, hedged round with the majesty of kingship by the grace 
of Nature. Intense scorn for all things and men, a scorn which has no 
need of words, serves to mark the consciousness of his own greatness 
and the distance that separates him from the men moulded of common 
‘clay. Without a regret, almost without a thought, he squanders or 
leaves unexercised gigantic powers which in olden times would have 
sufficed to make a demigod of a man. Too great for the petty laws 
which restrain the crowd, he feels himself in the spiritual world as free 
as in the physical, his progress checked by no barriers, his judgment 
bewildered by no subtle distinctions. He is beyond the sphere ‘of 
right or wrong. The petty meannesses of the world on which he has 
turned his back have no place in his composition: like a king he can 
‘bestow riches, extend pardon, deal out death or protection; but kind- 
liness, duty, an abstract love of right are never among his motives; 
he is spurred on, whenever the motive is deliberate, by the desire to 
‘display the royal independence of his will, to rise to heights unattain- 
able to the bulk of baser mortals. An act of sublime heroism and a 
heinous crime have the same sort of fascination for him ; in neither case 


-does he need deliberation, in truth he is capable of none, for his every - 


act and word springs from sudden and irresistible impulse. 
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Of this group of idealised rufhans Chelkash is probably the most 
finished type. Gloomy, fierce and dauntless, he has drifted more than 
once to the edge of Life’s maelstrom, but has always been hurled back 
as by some ebbing wave to the shore of the life he loathes. He him- 
self has created most of the dangers from which he thus miraculously 
escapes. A drunkard, a thief, a smuggler, whose dash and daring 
recoil from no magnitude of peril, he is introduced to us in a South 
Russian port, on a sultry summer’s day under a light blue sky. His 
form was familiar to the slaving population of the harbour, well-known 
to them as a confirmed toper and a daring robber. Hook-nosed like 
a vulture, bareheaded and barefoot, he was attired in old, threadbare 
cotton breeches and a dirty calico shirt with torn collar, revealing his 
dry angular bones covered with brown skin. Having planned a 
scheme of night robbery which promised heavy returns, he was troubled 
in mind by a mishap that had befallen Mishka, his mate, who had 
broken his leg and thus endangered the success of the venture. He 
now cast about for a sulfstitute and chanced upon a primitive repre- 
sentative of the peasant class, Gavrila by name, a rustic for whom the 
soil was the holy of holies, the source of all human ties, the worthy 
object of universal worship. Proud of belonging to the privileged 
priesthood of the glebe, Gavrila looked down with pity and contempt 
upon the lone, lost loafer, homeless, friendless, useless. Himself an 
integral part of a great whole, tethered to a passionless region of peace, 
sheltered from the storms of the outer world, he thinks scorn of the 
` grey-eyed, wild wanderer beside him. f 

Those are the two representatives of the old order of things and the 
new who set out to perpetrate a crime, the one boldly deliberating, the 
other in fear and trembling hardly knowing what he does, the brilliant 
strong man representing the morality of the beasts and the despicable 
coward that of Jesus. 

Moving off in the boat, Gavrila gives vent to his old-world views 
about the peaceful life of the village and to his contempt for strays like 
his companion who have left one shore without reaching the other. 
The tragic element of the situation lies in the fact that Chelkash is 
painfully aware of the truth of the peasant’s remarks. Cherished 
pictures of the dead past float through his brain. He remembers his 
childhood, his mother, her warm caresses and her endearing words, his 
rough, hardy father with his rugged, homely phrases, the smell of the 
earth still moist with the thawed snow or covered with the emerald silk 
of the winter crop. And his heart sinks within him now that he 
realises, as never beforé, the fact that he stands apart from all men, 
severed from the shades and calms of the placid village of his child- 
hood, estranged from the very kindred whose blood still courses 
through his veins, yet not united in loving or striving, in fellowship or 
aims, with any other class of human beings. 

Weighed down with such sad thoughts, he and Gavrila move on in 
their little bark to the scene of their intended crime. 
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Gavrila is a crass, servile, mistrustful peasant, who can no more live ` 
without a stern master than a sunflower without light. ` Craven-hearted 
and weak-willed, he thrills with joy at the mention of money, the 
mere thought of which stifles the few germs of principle that lie 
buried in his soul. He is willing to do work for Chelkash, or for the 
devil, but shrinks with horror from the prospect of danger or the 
suggestion of crime. The scrappy conversation: carried on in whispers 
between him and the untamed tatterdemalion at his side, as their boat 
. glides in and out among Revenue cutters and other craft, on the point, 
every minute, of being discovered and seized, is one of the most 
characteristic passages in the story. Once he cries aloud in fear, 
nearly betraying himself and his employer, and when the danger is 
past, Chelkash remarks, very composedly, “Well, brother, youre in 
“luck! If those devils there had chased us, you would have been 
_ “done for. Do you see? Pd have jerked you overboard in a jiffy to 

“the fishes!” Wild terror overpowers Gavrila, and he whines: 
“Hear me! Let me go! I beg of you fot’ Christ’s sake to set me 
“free! Put me out somewhere! Oh, oh, oh! .... I am lo-ost 
“entirely. . . . Think of God and let me go! What good am I to you? 
“I can’t do this thing. . . . I was never mixed up in such a business.” 
“ Its the first time. .... O Lord! Tamruined!.... 

Next morning, after the silk had been stolen and sold, ‘and the 
money received, Gavrila speaks in a different key. He stammers out 
excuses for his cowardice of the night beforé. “Judge for yourself, 
“ it was the first time I ever came out on such a business. And I might 
“have blasted my soul for ever!” “Well, and how now if you were 
“+o be asked out another time? Eh?” “Another time? Yes, well 
Mes cede that would . .. . how shall I... . put it? To earn how 
“much? That’s the point!” “Suppose it were a couple of hundred 
“roubles?” “Two hundred roubles, is it? All right .... I would 
“come.” “Halt! And how about the blasting of your soul?” 
“Well, you know .... as to that .... it might not be blasted 
“after all... .. ” replied Gavrila, smiling. “And if it were not 
“ruined, I should become a man for the remainder of my days.” 
Chelkash laughed right heartily. 

Shortly afterwards the money-loving peasant asks him how much 
_ he has rietted by the haul of silk. Chelkash promptly replies, with 
the frankness that knows no fear, five hundred and forty roubles, and 
dangles the notes before the greedy eyes of his companion. “I sha’n't 


“forget you, brother,” he adds, “you shall have’ your share... . PU 
“give you forty. Will that do? If you like I'll give them now?” 
“TE it’s no offence to you. . . . give them. I'll take them” Tremb- 


ling all over, Gavrila took the money. Chelkash, amused at the 
writhings and grimaces with which Gavrila, possessed by the gold 
demon, was putting away the precious papers in his bosom, watched 
him with good nature mingled with contempt. “You are greedy! 
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he exclaimed .... “Thats bad..... Still, what else could be 
“looked for... .. You are a peasant... . .” 

They land at last, and Chelkash bids his unwilling accomplice fare- 
well. But Gavrila, with a smile in which cunning and simplicity are 
blended, declares that he had rather not go...... Trembling in 
every limb, half laughing and half sobbing, he flings himself at the feet 
of the vagrant, embraces his knees and begs :— 


Darling dove! Give me.... that..... that money! For 
Christ’s sake give it! ..... What value has it for you? Why in 
a single night... .. justin one night. .... But I need it sorely 
Sy tet Let me have it... . I will pray for you. .... Eternally 
bb hens in three churches ..... for the salvation of your soul 
ee You know you'll toss it to the winds. ... . and I would 
spend itontheland..... Oh do let me have it! Itis of no use 
to you..... Or do you grudge it? One night. ... and Iam 
rich ..... Do a*good deed! You know you are a lost man 
baa pork You are on the wrong road. .... And I would..... 


Oh do let me have it! 


Chelkash with lofty scorn flings him the rainbow-coloured notes, 
exclaiming: “ Here, eat them, you hound!” and then announces that 
he would have given him more of his own free will for the sake of the 
chords he had touched during their conversation the evening before. 
He now feels soothed by the consciousness of having done what none 
of the race of beggars and hungry devils, as he terms them, have it in 
them to accomplish. Gavrila meanwhile mingles the outpourings of 
his slavish gratitude with joyful ejaculations, announcing that he is now 
a rich man, and finally, like most of his countrymen, in a fit of 
sentimentality unburdens his heart, confessing that when they were 
returning in the boat, after he had feasted his eyes on the hundred 
rouble notes, he had harboured the scheme of knocking out his com- 
tade’s brains with one of the oars, seizing the money, and hurling him 
into the sea. “For who will heed it? He is not” (I said to myself) 
“a man about whom people will kick up a row. . . . He is not needed 
“on earth. Who will take up the cudgels for him?” “Give back 
“the money” shouted Chelkash, seizing Gavrila by the throat as he 
spoke. A minute later he had knocked him to the ground, taunted 
him for a moment, and then walked slowly away. His back turned, 
Gavrila sprang, cat-like, upon a log of wood, hurled a stone at his 
comrade’s head, Chelkash fell senseless to the ground, and the 
peasant, quivering with terror, ran away. 

But the would-be murderer was driven back by stings of conscience. 
Back to the rigid body, lying motionless in the sand, while the rain 
came pattering down on the gory head. The sight of his victim 
intensified his remorse, and he strove to bring him back to conscious- 
ness. His efforts were successful. Chelkash awoke, and pushing 
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away the peasant, told him to be gone. But repentance, liké con- 
fession, is a national trait. “Forgive me, brother . . . it was the-devil 
“who egged me on,” and he kissed Chelkash’s hand. But the fierce 
soul of the “over-tramp” loathes self-humiliation and spurns weak- 
ness, in crime as in heroism. He asks whether Gavrila has taken ‘the 
notes. “No, brother; I have not touched them....I don’t want 
“them..... there’s bad luck in them.” Chelkash pulled out the 
notes, and keeping one for himself, threw the others to the peasant. 
“Take them and be off,” he said. “I cannot take them, brother .... 


“Tcannot!.... Forgive me!” But the strong man insists. “ For- 
“give me..... Then I'll take them .....” Chelkash, however, 


thrusts them in his face :—: -3 


Take them! Take them! You have not worked for nothing. 
Don’t be afraid, take them! Don’t be ashamed that you nearly killed 
aman! For such fellows as myself nobody will call you to account. 

. They’ll even thank you when they heaf of it. Here, take them ! 
Nobody will ever know anything about what you've done, and it 
deserves a reward. Here! . . .c. à ' 


“Seeing. that Chelkash was smiling, Gavrila breathed more freely. 
He clutched the money tightly in his hand. “But you forgive me, 
“brother? You wont? Eh?” he pleaded, tearfully. “ Friend,” 
answered Chelkash, falling into the same tone, rising to his feet and 
reeling as he moved, “for what? There’s nothing to forgive you for. 
“To-day you do for me, to-morrow I make an end of you...... = 
“Forgive me, brother!” cried Gavrila once more, as the wounded man 
dragged himself away. “It’s all right,” coldly answered Chelkash, 
and slowly moved along the shore. Gavrila watched him for long, as 
the figure grew less and less; then, making the sign of the cross, he 
gazed on the rouble notes crumpled up in his hand, heaved a sigh, hid 
them carefully in his bosom, and walked off in the opposite direction. 
“On the deserted beach there remained nought to remind one of the 
“ little drama which had been played there by the two men.” 

It is impossible to read the four volumes of sketches which have ` 
already appeared over Gorky’s name without being struck by the fact 
that the men and women described therein are one and all pathological 
subjects, that their ailment, whether its origin be psychic or physio- 
logical, is at bottom identical, its symptoms manifesting themselves . 
_ in different ways: according to the strength or- weakness of -the 

individual will, the breadth or narrowness of the intellectual horizon 
and the privileges or disabilities of the social standing. One and all 
they are stones which the builders of the social edifice rejected and 
which he seems to think might well become “ the head of the corner.” 
Though this long procession of morbid creatures be formed by 
individuals of every social layer, they are, like the lepers of the East, 
sufficiently marked by their infirmities to form a group apart, but a 


uf 
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group the members of which may well say with Bosola in the “ Duchess 
“of Malfi ”— 


We are only like dead walls, or vaulted graves, 
That ruined, yield no echo. 


Many of them have sunk so deep in the swamp of crime and misery 
that, looking upwards towards the starry heavens, they behold nought 
but miasms and pestilential exhalations which becloud even the light of 
day. Yet we are asked to believe that they can turn pelicans and 
infuse new vigour into the veins of effete society! 

It should not, however, be forgotten that Gorky may claim to have 
descried even here some bright spark of Promethean fire among the 
embers and ashes of those seared souls, some of which once were as 
bright as those of their betters. Underlying the seemingly hopeless 
chaos in which his barefoot brigade wallows and sinks, one discerns 
faintly the workings of an invisible form akin to that Fate which in the 
Greece of Sophocles made its playthings of heroes, sweeping them 
hither and thither like crisp leaves of autumn before the hurricane. 
Gorky’s army of the living damned is wholly outside the domain of 
law, beyond the pale of reward and punishment. That their acts 
should be wilful, wild, criminal, is natural, unavoidable indeed, seeing 
that current human motives have no longer any power over their wills. 
But with all the greater brilliancy by contrast flash forth those 
momentary gleams of true nobility, the value of which is not lessened 
by hopes of compensation. A hardened criminal like Chelkash makes 
a sacrifice of which a model member of self-complacent society is 
utterly incapable, and he thinks no more of it than he would of stealing 
a purse, cutting a throat, or plucking a flower in the meadow. It is 
spontaneous, a simple manifestation of that within him which no 
suffering has wholly crushed out, no bitterness has utterly spoiled. 

In the story, To While Away the Time, the little group of railway 
servants living at a lonely station in the middle of the steppe, by way 
of amusing themselves, locked up in a cellar a pointsman who had paid 
a clandestine visit to a lean, ugly woman, whose slavish attachment to 
him was the one gleam of pale light in the squalor and misery of his 
existence and hers. A man in hell on whom an occasional drop of 
water was allowed to fall. But the company wanted distraction, and 
the cruel jokes they cracked, the heartless taunts they hurled at the 
humiliated pair, before setting them free, drove them to despair. The 
miserable man threw the blame on the still more wretched woman, 
who found nothing left but to commit suicide. The small community 
at the station is composed of semi-educated men; one of them is full 
of quotations from Schopenhauer; and their thin coating of cultural 
varnish does but intensify the brutality of their character. The 
educated, like the monied classes, are the reprobates in this topsy-turvy 
world, wherein virtue flourishes in the soil of vice like a delicate flower 
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ona dunghill, and Satan sits upon the throne of God. None of these 
human beings expresses or feels a pang of regret, a qualm of conscience, 
for the death which was the price of their fleeting enjoyment. 

Essentially the same is the theme of the gruesome sketch entitled 
Zaazubrina, the dramatis persone of which are the inmates of a 
prison, one of whom, aspiring to such notoriety as is within his reach 
in the pandemonium of a Russian gaol, seeks to while away the time, 
enliven the spirits of his fellows, and attain to popularity—that being 
the nearest approach to “ great achievement ” which nearly all Gorky’s 
heroes are longing to perform. Cruelty characterises his inventive- 
ness; but men of his stamp never strain at the gnats of sentimentality. 
Thus on one occasion he glues the hair of a sleeping boy to the wall, 
and as soon as it haďd' thoroughly dried wakes him up. The lonely lad 
jumps upon his feet, puts his little wasted hands upon his head and 
with a cry of pain falls upon the floor. The prisoners split their sides 
with laughter, and Zazubrina isa hero. But in him, as in all Gorky’s 
types, action is the outcome less of motive than of impulse; the 
conflicting currents of mood carry them now in one direction, now in 
another. A little later this same Zazubrina is seen fondling the boy, 
“who had left a considerable tuft of his hair on the wall.” A cat, 
attracting the attention of the convicts and usurping the rôle of 
Zazubrina, becomes his dangerous rival. The man sits gloomy, and 
broods, turning over various plans of vengeance in his mind. At last 
he plunges the cat into a tub of green paint, and when the wretched 
animal seems dying, he is nearly kicked to death by the ruffians for 
whose shortlived approval he had tortured the animal. The criminals 
are not sensitive beings; tenderness forms no part of their emotional 
equipment ; but they are at least less hopelessly malignant than the 
half-cultured railway servants, and they feel sorry for the cat which has 
contributed to their amusement. 

And the lower we descend into the depths of that hell upon earth 
where Gorky himself dwelt so many years, the more numerous the 
traces we discern of those emotions and impulses which constitute the 
essence of human nature at its best. Within the Arctic circle of vice 
and crime and moral abasement there is, in Gorky’s ethical wilderness 
—but hardly in real life—an oasis of land, which during the brief 
season of summer bears fragile blossoms if not luscious fruits. In the 
sketch, Creatures Who Have Been Men, Gorky describes the welter of 
drunken passion, nameless squalor, heartless cruelty, which made up 
the life of the inmates of a Night Shelter: creatures who had dropped 

. out of the regular ranks, fallen from the estate of men and drifted into 
haunts of horror, isolated from the community, feared by the police 
and abandoned to the elemental forces of nature like the withered 
foliage of trees or the wounded quarry in the recesses of the forest. 
No prison has more refined tortures for its inmates than this dent of 
fallen men, who at bottom are not morally worse—judged by Gorky’s 
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standard—than the respectable members of organised society. They 
possess fewer—if any—social instincts, and are extreme individualists, , 
or perhaps more correctly anarchists, who refuse to be yoked to the 
labour cart and are spurred on by the spirit of unrest to roam at large 
over the earth. Ambition, without the means of satisfying their 
craving, is one of the shapes assumed by the nameless destiny that 
pursues them from their birth. They behold the promised land from 
the heights of Pisgah, but are bereft of the strength of will, the 
humdrum patience and the unflagging energy to come down and 
continue their march with the rank and file whom they utterly despise. 
Bitterness of soul, hatred of their luckier or steadier fellows, are 
among the characteristics of this group. They loathe life, yet sleep it 
through in the delirious stupor of chronic drunkenness, squabbling, 
quarrelling, fighting and perpetrating more heinous crimes in the lucid 
intervals. But at least they are restless, dissatisfied, aggressive. Life 
to them, whatever else it may be, is not a permanent dwelling-place, 
a haven of rest. They hunger and thirst for change from the fulness 
of their bruised hearts, and call things by their names, uttering 
thoughts jealously imprisoned in the hearts of everyday men. They 
have the courage of their opinions and are ready to take the conse- 
quences of their acts. [t is war that they are waging against society, 
and they expect no mercy from the foe. They are hungry wolves, 
hiding by day, prowling by night, in danger of losing their lives at all 

times. E 

In the painting of these dismal scenes lies Gorky’s claim to a place 
in literature. The deftness and grace with which he personifies 
nature and blends elemental forces and humanity in a harmonious 
picture, intermingling sound with colour and fragrance with emotion, 
is unrivalled in Russian letters. His men and women, nay, his readers 
themselves, become as the Lotus eaters whose souls are spellbound 
with visions of glory and bliss. For Gorky is a clever impressionist. 
Like the latest school of pictorial art, he paints what seems, rather 
than what is, utilising the fact that upon the cultured men of this 
nervous age, their perception of the real having become more highly 
sensitised, impressions react more quickly and are more faithfully 
mirrored than in the minds of their fathers. Instead, therefore, of 
taking an impression by itself, and letting it unfold and grow gradually 
from germ to flower, he at once throws it into space, scattering its 
elements broadcast among the objects that lie around, aware that all 
the light-rays these reflect will again converge in the inner eye. A 
complex soul-state is thus made to shimmer in many facets, and the 
reader, glancing simultaneously at these, receives the impress of a 
_picture which is one and indivisible. For our sense-nerves inter- 
communicate, react one upon the other for the production of a many- 
sided impression, musical strains evoking the sensation of colour, 
flowery scents suggesting tastes. In similar wise natural objects work 
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upon the psychic centre, generating moods, now of. sadness, now of 
longing, here of aspiration, there of delight, which move us into closest 


touch with the sensuous world without. Light and shadow, sea and - 


sky, rain and wind, the gloom and.squalor of a hovel, the grey breadth 
of the cheerless steppe, play on the souls of the readers as on a 
chorded instrument, accompanying the words and actions of the 
dramatis persone and creating a tone of sentiment congruous with 
the tale. pi EST te 

He often preludes his psychological dramas with soul-subduing or 
stirring chords of this music of nature; and while the heartstrings of 
the reader are still vibrating in sympathetic response, the human figures 
thus heralded ẹnter upon the stage. Or after an exciting episode in the 
story the lulling breath of faint winds, sighing over the Bessarabian 
wolds, soothes the fierce fever and brings with it a presentment of 


coming calm. Another time it is the howling of the storm which- 


stirs not the sea only but our very soul to its depths, attuning it to a 
mood responsive to the wild enthusiasm or savage despair of its hero. 

- Take for example the frame of his richly coloured picture of the 
graceful, free and shameless Malva, a Phryne of the slums :— 


The sea laughed. It throbbed beneath the soft breath of the sultry 
breeze, and, puckering its face into a web of fine wrinkles, wherein 
the sun’s rays were flashed back with dazzling brightness, laughed up 
at the delicate blue of the sky in myriads of silvery ripples. “The vast 
stretch of azure between sea and heaven was tuneful with the deep- 
toned cheery plash of the waves, rolling one after the other on the 
slope of the sandy cape. This sound and the sun’s splendour, which 

' was shot back a thousand-fold from the wrinkles on the face of the 
sea, blended harmoniously in one continuous movement fraught with 
living joy. Gladsome was the sun that he beamed forth light and 
the ocean that it flashed back his exultant radiance. 

The wind’s caressing breath smoothed the mighty silken bosom 
of the deep, which the sun with burning beams warmed up, and 
the sea, sighing drowsily under the powerful spell of these tender 
blandishments, saturated the hot air with the sultry aroma of its 


vapours. The greenish waves, rolling up on the yellow sand, tossed . 


thereon the white foam of their swelling crests, and the foam melted 
away.with subdued hissing murmur at the touch of the hot sand, 
which it moistened... . 

The strip of land, narrow and long, was as a stupendous tower 


which had toppled over from’ the beach into the sea. Burying its 


tapering spire in the boundless waste of waters which wanton in the 
sun, it had lost its base away in the distance where a nebulous, sultry 
+ haze curtained off the land... . 


Thus he blends his tints with soul-subduing harmony, causing 
sounds, scents and colours to flash in upon our souls in soothing or 
stimulating streams, calling forth impressions, inducing moods, which 


` 


Peer 
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can only be uttered in the divine language of Beethoven or Chopin. 
The consummate art with which he draws Nature to his side, working 
her sombre hues into the cold greys of his melancholy men and women, 
is calculated to thrill the hearts of his sensitive countrymen. He 
makes the boundless, monotonous steppe and the restless waste of 
waters the background of his mournful pictures, and they spread 
themselves out before the eye of the beholder in forms and colours and 
combinations which the unartistic eye had never before suspected. 
The wild wrath of the wind-ploughed sea, howling as it hollows the 
wooded heights and mockingly scatters flowers of foam on the wreck 
of herbs and grass which will never thrive again ; the mingling of liquid 
emerald and airy sapphire, fused in the golden beams of a glad 
summer’s day, are Nature’s accompaniment to the coarse songs of reck- 
less men and women as wild and wayward as the wind that winnows 
foliage, foam and clouds. We see the seeds that seemed killed by 
winter and buried by the snow quicken and swell with the sap of 
spring, and the pulse of Nature beats within us. Or we behold the 
lowering skies from which the light has gone out, the slanting lines 
of battering rain making dreariness visible and tangible to the cowering 
wretches who sit on half-sunk rafts or squat in sodden boats, dimly 
feeling that their lives ebb and flow as aimlessly as the black and briny 
water that rolls at their feet, and that their wills and deeds are barren 
as the brown sands. 

It is in the just perception of this mystic closeness of touch between 
men and Nature that Gorky has outdone all his predecessors. The 
subtle action and reaction of such disparate objects acquire under his 
treatment a soft sensuousness which only poetic pantheism can bestow. 
Animals, trees, the water, the mould, darkness and light are fused by 
his fiery fancy into one universal soul, the will-o’-the-wisp of intellect 
being quenched for ever. From time to time foretastes of a blissful 
Nirvana are vouchsafed to the disinherited poor, the waifs who have 
left everything they had, or might have won, and do battle for 
freedom. These stepchildren of men are Nature’s favourites; to them 
is given the promise that they will be with her in paradise. She 
whispers in their ears her secrets, as earnest of greater revelations, 
presentiments of which come to them as they lie on the sandy beach in 
the deepening shades of the soft, breathless Southern night whose 
silence is broken only by the soul-soothing heart-beat of the slum- 
bering sea, her warm wooings awakening a responsive thrill, until 


Even saddest thoughts 
Mix with some sweet sensations, like harsh tunes 
Played deftly on a sweet-toned instrument. 


Hence they can dispense with regulated human intercourse, as they 
can do without a bed or a roof. They stand aloof, each one by himself 
and for himself, in a certain sense entire men, bad or diseased, if you 
will, but at least true to their nature. It is their destiny—so they feel— 
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to bring forth thorns, and they make no endeavour to palm them off 
as figs or grapes, like many of the wiser in their generation, who know 
better than they do. And that is reckoned as an item to their credit. 

Gorky is a consummate master of the short sketch, the genre: a 
waste of water or a wilderness of grey land as background, and two or 
three human figures as dramatis persone, and the picture is complete. 
His force lies in showing that, however begrimed, the human soul can 
never wholly shed the fragrance of the paradise from which it has 
been expelled : selfishness, baseness, cruelty, murder itself may blacken 
and disfigure it, but beneath the ugly crust of crime the spirit of the 
Godhead is still alive, though imprisoned, and may even be conjured 
up by those who utter the magic word, whether or not they know its 
virtue. That was the primary object, and no one will deny that it was 
legitimate. It was a real tour de force to throw the glamour of poetry 
on the loathsomeness of latter-day lepers. To paint the idylls of 
squalid beggars and hardened criminals, from whom every trace of the 
human spirit has seemingly vanished, and to allow them to gather a 
certain quality of nobility from the background of the vast steppe, the 
boundless ocean, was an undertaking worthy of a poet. Had this been 
effected by purely artistic methods, our brutal classifications of men 
would have been effectively broken through and the range of human 
sympathy considerably widened. But Gorky is charily supplied with 
that quality of objectivity which purifies the intellect of the dross of 
conscious aim and makes it a mirror to reflect the types of persons and 
things. Quivering with passion, he forfeits the calm of the artist, 
emphasises, exaggerates, and ends by treating his personages as 
prophets or making them the spokesmen of his protests, the preachers 
of his theories. He begins as a poet, proceeds as an essayist, and ends 
as a pamphleteer. 

This deadly sin against Art especially offends us in his more 
ambitious flights, his attempts at novel-writing, lacking, as he does, that 
architectural conception which sees and realises unity in plurality, 
harmony in discord. In Foma Gord yeeff, for example, he has set 
side by side a number of figures, some of them palpitating with life and 
colour, after the naive manner of those early Italian masters who 
juxtaposed several scenes on one and the same canvas, with no 
co-ordination of parts, no growth of design, no organic completeness, 
but each independent of the others, like his wild tramps in real life. 
And even in his shorter sketches, many of which a wise selection would 
have rigorously excluded from his collected writings, we sadly miss 
that nice exercise of self-restraint which betokens a cultured taste and a 
matured sense of form. Overwrought by passion, he makes no 
endeavour to master his feelings sufficiently to move calmly over his 
work, pruning its superfluities and calculating the precise effect of each 
tint and tone. And thus rejecting measure, he hopes to reinforce 
quality by quantity, lavishing at times his colours with the spendthrift 
hand of a signboard painter. So he paints the human daws and crows 
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and kites for whom he would awaken our interest as eagles who live 
in eyries above the clouds that hide the sun. South Russian gypsies, 
whose squalid surroundings, low ethical conceptions and crass ignor- 
ance are proverbial, talk from out of his pages like Lucretia to Tarquin 
or Don Carlos to King Philip II. They are all Titanic in build, their 
“ bronzed hairy breasts ” freely exposed to sun and wind ; thick wreaths 
of smoke issue from their lips and noses. The language of these 
wretched wastrels, which in everyday life is broken, ungrammatical 
and full of slang, becomes fluent, elegant and rich in imagery when 
touched with the magic wand wielded by their late associate. _ 

In Makar Chudra the hero Zobar has moustaches which “lie on his 
“ shoulders and mingle with the curls whose gloss is of burnished steel ; 
“his eyes burned as a twinkling star, and his smile was as the entire 
“sun, God is my witness.” It is one of those untamed, uncivilised 
gypsies who uses to such effect a language in which the men and 
women of his race cag barely utter their daily wants. This same 
prodigy, Zobar, was out one night on horseback in the steppe, seeking 
balm for his sorrow in music. His play was Orphean. This is how 
the other gypsy describes it :— 


Yes! well, one night we were sitting listening to music which 
floated along the steppe. Good music! It made the blood boil in 
our veins, as it summoned us we knew not whither. We felt that 
.that music made all of us yearn for a something, after getting which 
we should care no more to live, or if we did go on living, then only 
as kings over the whole world—such music it was, my falcon! 


And these divine strains were evoked by Zobar from the chords of his 
violin which he was playing on horseback! 

This heroic gypsy, whose manly strength and beauty draws towards 
him the hearts of unnumbered girls, falls in love with Radda, who 
cherishes a tender feeling for him in return. But higher far than any 
man or gift or delight she sets liberty for herself. Zobars wedded 
wife she is willing to become, but only if in presence of the entire 
. camp he bows down before her, kisses her hand and treats her as an 
elder brother. Zcbar, however, fierce and untameable, came at the 
hour appointed and plunged a knife into her heart, whereupon she 
calmly bids him farewell, saying: “I knew you would do that.” No 
one dares to lay a hand upon the chevaleresque assassin until Daniel, 
Radda’s father, picks up the curved kmife, yet reeking with his 
daughter’s blood, and plunges it into the murderer’s back, transfixing 
his heart! f 

Another capital defect, which mars most of Gorky’s sketches, 
springs from his own love of freedom from limitations, even from those 
of the art in which he works. Thus he consciously and deliberately 
strives after aims, which may indeed be quite noble in themselves, but 
can most easily be reached through the ordinary channels of the press, 
the pulpit, the university chair or the hustings. To this didactic 
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purpose he makes his art systematically subservient. He proclaims, 
for instance, his belief that life, not abstract thought, forms the true 
thinker, and tells us that those who have battled with existence and 
been worsted are greater philosophers than Schopenhauer. The high- 
falutin’ language of many of his tramps is meant, it may be, to bring 
this fact home to us. But it is destructive of all illusion. That same 
unwashed gypsy, Makar Chudra, reasons glibly as follows :— 

“ People are funny beings, they crowd together in a heap and crush 
“each other, while on the earth there is room—see how much!” and 
with a wide sweep of his arm he pointed to the steppe. 


And they are all toiling. For what, for whom? No one knows. 
You see how a fellow ploughs, and you think to yourself: there now, 
he is draining away his strength in sweat, drop by drop upon the 
earth, then he will lie and rot in it. Nothing will remain after him, 
he sees nought from his field, and he dies as he was born, a fool. 
Did he come into the world to scratch the soil and to die without 
having succeeded in scratching a grave for himself? Does he know 
freedom? Has he grasped the breadth of the steppe? Does the 
murmur of the ocean wave gladden his heart! Bosh! He is a slave, 
was a slave when he was born, and has been a slave all his life. 
That’s the long and the short of it. What can he do with himself? 
Only strangle himself as soon as he grows a bit wiser. 


For gypsies who think and talk like this, without having been 
touched by the cloven tongues of the Spirit at Pentecost, a much 
higher mission is reserved in the world than tinkering and horse- 
stealing. 

But all Gorky’s heroes are philosophers, and their discoveries in the 
region of metaphysics are as wonderful as those of Schopenhauer 
and Nietzsche. Ignat Gordyeeff in his lucid intervals, Lyuba, when- 
ever her father is away, Mayakin at all times, reason like Ecclesiastes 
or Hartmann, and the language in which their philosophy, when it 
ceases to be proverbial, is couched, resembles that of the leading articles 
of the daily newspapers, or the sermons of the hot gospeller. Hence 
the dramatis persone of the subterranean realm which Gorky under- 
takes to portray are too often degraded to the rôle of puppets. 

And what is the drift of this philosophy, for which Gorky has sacri- 
ficed so much? A careful study of everything which the new Russian 
prophet has given to the world will convince the unbiassed, even among 
his warm admirers, that the net result of his teaching is largely negative. 
Vagrancy and crime, allied with hunger for freedom and hatred for 
shams, are no new revelation, hardly indeed a fresh point of view. 
That men and women who have defied the rudimentary laws of morality 
should proclaim the identity of might with right is from their own 
point of view suicidal The “Over-tramp” Chelkash and his likes 
pour out the vials of their wrath or scorn on the social classes who 
build up their well-being on the drudgery of others. Yet that same 
Chelkash follows their example very closely when he terrorises the 
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weak-willed Gavrila and forces him to become the accomplice of his 
crime. 

From the angle of vision of cultured human beings, the doctrine is 
cheerless and loathsome, and will find few adepts in countries of the 
west. “Eat, drink, be merry at the cost of your neighbour, fearing not 
“sin, nor God, nor man, nor devil! » In man the stomach is the 
“main point,” he tells us in Emelyan Pilyai; “when the stomach is 
“quiet the soul is alive. Every handiwork of man proceeds from his 
“belly.” To fill his stomach or glut his passions the man who has the 
power possesses the right to snuff out the life of his fellow man as he 
would pluck a berry. “Rights indeed! These are the rights!” and 
close to my nose Emelyan held his impressive sinewy fist, “and every 
“man, only in different ways, is guided always by this right... . 
“Rights indeed!” Running thus through almost all his stories like a 
white and red thread are the two systems of ethics which are set over 
against each other, that of Christianity and its negation. The heroes 
of these dramas, the men with the “over moustaches” and bronzed 
hairy breasts, for whom our sympathies are bespoken, trample down in 
a lordly way the petty self-belittling morality of the Galilean. “He 
“who is strong is a law unto himself,” exclaims the lazy, sensual ruffian 
who, calling himself a Georgian prince, meets Gorky out tramping, 
lives on his offerings which he demands as a right, and then dupes his 
benefactor, Nor is the victim angered by this impudence. On the 
contrary, he admires his taskmaster, for “he knew how to be true to 
“himself. And that awakened my respect for him. . . . He enthralled 
“me, and I yielded myself up to him. I often think of him with a 
“kindly feeling. ... He taught me much.” But what he evidently 
failed to teach the author was why, if it be so very wrong to enslave 
men in civilised life, it is right and chivalrous to do so among tramps, 
adulterers and murderers. 

It is hardly worth our while to descend to the depths whence Maxim 
Gorky has emerged, where there are no barriers against evil, no stimulus 
to good, where there is neither fear nor hope nor sympathy nor sorrow, 
in order to bring up such dismal teachings as those. Having read 
through all the volumes of his writings, and met the same Titanic 
champion of might and the same pitiable craven-hearted follower of 
Jesus of Nazareth, one feels disposed to accept the estimate given of 
these creatures by Konovaloff, who ultimately hanged himself :— 


We are people apart..... we are not included in any order. 
There ought to be a special account for us.....- special laws 
aE wes very severe laws, in order to root us out of existence. We 
are of no use, yet we take up a place in life and stand in the way 
‘of others. Who is to blame? We are guilty in our own eyes and 
guilty in the eyes of life! For we have no taste for life and we 
possess no feelings for our own selves.* 

* Konovaloff. Russian Edition, p. 22. 
E. J. DILLON. 


THE RE-STATEMENT OF DEMOCRACY.. 


< 


‘ HE question whether we shall speak of a human Society as an 
organism, is, of course, largely one of convenience in language. 
If Society is an organism it is not quite the same sort of organism as 
the individual body of an animal, and for some reasons, therefore, it 
might be best not to adopt the same word iff describing them. But 
‘those who jump from this to.the conclusion that it is a barren, un- 
profitable academic question to discuss whether Society is essentially 
organic, are quite unjustified. The question is one of supreme prac- 
tical importance, involving, among persons capable of rational politics, 
the complete readjustment of their conceptio of Democracy and of 
the means of attaining it. 

It is not here necessary to follow out in detail the biological analogy 
between the animal organism ànd Society regarded as an organism. . 
It is sufficient to observe that recent biological researches strengthen 
the tendency to regard Society as an organism even on its physical 
side. The two gravest objections, put by Spencer and others, against 
the organic view were, first, that the separateness in space of the 
individual members of Society, their mobility, and their power over 
their own actions, had no analogy in the cellular life of the units of an 
organism; and, secondly, that there was nothing corresponding to the 
sensorium, no central seat of conscious life, in a Society. Now biology 
tends to impair both of these objections, and so to make the concep- 
tion of Society nearer to that of an animal organism. In the first 
place it shows. that a cell is a more distinct, a more individual vital unit 
than was supposed, that it is itself of an organic structure, that it is not 
physically continuous with other cells, that it performs what may be 
‘termed free acts, giving out effort and even exercising choice in 
movement and in the selection of its food from its environment. 
Though most cells are tolerably closely fixed in local relation to other 
cells (2.2, have status), others, connected with the work of digestion and 
protection against disease, are endowed: with great freedom of move- 
ment. Modern psychophysics further tends to hold that this separate 
cellular life is accompanied by some degree of consciousness, in other 
words, that the specialisation of consciousness to the grey matter of 
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the brain is not complete, but that some degree of cellular conscious- 
ness pervades the body. . 

The great German scientist, Virchow, recently summarised this 
view in the striking assertion that “ The organism is not an individual 
“but a social mechanism.” 

Nor can the other objection that there is nothing corresponding to 
the sensorium in Society be considered fatal. There are in fact two 
answers. Turning to lower forms of animal life we find composite 
beings, such as the myxomycetes and the sponge, which though con- 
sisting of quite undifferentiated units with no signs of a sensorium, 
can hardly be denied to be organisms. Indeed, the whole evolution of 
organic life is from forms in which there is no discernible sensorium 
towards forms which are more distinctly specialised in this regard. If, 
then, we could find no sensorium in Society, we are not therefore 
entitled to deny its organic nature, but only to conclude that it is as 
yet a low order of organism. This indeed is the conclusion at which 
some sociologists (¢.g., Professor Lester Ward) arrive. 

But, regarding Society merely on its physical side, it is by no means 
clear that there is nothing ‘corresponding to a sensorium in the highly- 
developed and differentiated life of the educated and actively-govern- 
ing classes. The great mass of the people do no more real thinking, 
exercise perhaps no more real initiative than the separate cells of the 
individual human body. 

It is not, however, essential to my purpose to insist that Society is 
a highly-evolved organism in this physical sense, or even to insist that 
it is to be called a physical organism at all, though I think this view is 
justified and will obtain more and more acceptance. 

The problem of Government with which I am concerned .is primarily 
not a physical but a psychical one, and its solution depends upon the 
psychical relations between the members of a society. Now, whatever 
view we hold about Society on the physical plane as a collection of 
individual bodies living in some sort of union, it can, I think, be made 
quite clear that Society is rightly regarded as a moral rational organism 
in the sense that it has a common psychic life, character and purpose, 
which are not to be resolved into the life, character and purpose of 
its individual members. 

It is easy to see why the organic life of society is more easily 
admitted on the psychic than on the physical plane. Every man 
stands in his own skin, with an indefinitely big and expansible belt of 
inorganic atmosphere between him and any other man who is a 
member of his society. Common sense is therefore disposed to insist 
that physically Society is nothing but a number of separate indi- 
viduals. At first, no doubi, the same common sense is disposed also 
to insist that all the thinking and the feeling of these individuals is 
done separately by minds which are inside these bodies, and never get 
into any nearer contact with one another. But reflection and experi- 
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ment oblige us to admit that.the contact between minds is far more 
intimate and constant than between bodies, and that the inter-relations 
set up are far closer. 

Turn to such a work as Maéterlinck’s fascinating study, “ The Life 
“of the Bee.” It is possible to deny the organic unity of the hive, or of 
the swarm, considered as a physical fact, and to regard it as a mere 
physical arrangement or organisation. But what the author terms 
“ The Spirit of the Hive,” the mysterious unity of instinct or conscious 
life which minutely dominates the hive, and the will and separate 
interests of the individual bees, is an example of organic psychic ‘unity 
which cannot be denied, All through the animal kingdom we find 
examples of this common purpose of the herd, the drove or other social 
group, imposing itself upon the mind and conscious conduct of the 
individual animal, directing him to actions often opposed to his own 
interest or pleasure, not seldom demanding the. sacrifice of life itself 
- for the gain of the group or thé continuance of the species. 

This Spirit of the Hive or of the Herd is % true spirit of Society, 
a single unity of purpose in the community. Those who would cut 
the Gordian knot of this problem by saying that individuals alone are 
ends, and that Society is nothing but a means to these ends, will find 
it difficult to make their theory square with the facts of natural history 
in which the individual always appears as a’ means to the collective 
end of the maintenance of the race. 

Those who would distinguish in kind this social.or gregarious instinct 
of the lower animals from the individual reasonable consciousness in 
man have no warrant for their distinction. For there is ample 
testimony that the mind of man, in its feeling, its thinking, its will, is 
not the separate thing it seems at first to be. 

Setting aside all the dubious and difficult evidence of direct in- 
tentional impact of one mind upon another by telepathy, and other 
similar methdds, the growth and operations of a common mind or 
purpose formed by the direct interaction of many individual minds 
cannot seriously be questioned. : 

Even the fortuitous concourse of a crowd shows this: a mob in the 
streets of Paris or of London exhibits a character and a behaviour 
which is uniform, is dominated for the time being by a single feeling 
or idea, and differs entirely from the known character and behaviour of 
its component members. Look at the effect of an orator upon # 
crowd, the power of a sudden panic, the contagion of some quick 
impulse to action; it is quite ev Jent that the barriers which commonly 
encase the individual mind have kiven way, that the private judgment is 
inhibited, and that for a time < [ob-mind has been set up in its stead, 
with feelings and conduct imposed upon the units, a common mind 
and will in which the reasoning faculties are almost suspended and 
in which the passions of animal ferocity, generosity, credulity, self- 
sacrifice, malignity and courage express themselves unrestrained. 
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A great personality, a great religious or political idea, a mere mis- 
statement invented by a lying Press, may weld into a common desire, 
a common will, the minds of a whole nation: the result is not in- 
telligible as the added action of the same idea acting on so many 
separate minds: it is the interaction of these minds growing by 
stronger, social sympathy into fusion that is the real phenomenon. 
The mere fact of human beings living in proximity to one another 
produces a force of neighbourhood which for good or evil is a restraint 
upon all its members. There is not a school, a church, a club, even 
for the lightest and most recreative object, embodying some purpose 
or idea and the common pursuit‘ of -it, which does not impress a 
common character upon its members. The public opinion of any of 
these bodies is produced by some direct assimilation of the separate 
minds, and implies the formation of a common consciousness. 

For political and social purposes in ancient and mediaeval times, 
the City has been the largest and most convincing example of this real 
moral unity. The civic ‘spirit was no mere phrase to describe the views 
of the average citizen: the City State of the Greeks is only intelligible 
as‘a moral unity, or as Mr. Bradley puts it, “ The armed conscience of 
“the community.” f 

In modern times the wider social area of the nation has for many 
purposes displaced the City State. As a psychical organism it seldom 
presents so close a unity, but that the habit of common thought and 
action among the members of a nation can take place without creating 
and establishing a common consciousness, a common will and common 
obligations, cannot for a moment be admitted. Now, if the habits of 
thinking, feeling, and acting together among members of a nation 
thus bring their minds into a single mind which is dominated by 
thoughts and feelings directed to the ends of the whole body politic, 
then we have the clear admission of a social organism on the psychical 
or moral ‘side. ; 

This is the doctrine of the general will, as I understand it, which 
Rousseau, among moderns, was the first clearly to enunciate, which 
has been developed on its political side by Hegel and his followers 
and which in English finds its most masterly expression in Mr. 
Bosanquet’s work, “ The Philosophic Theory of the State” I have 
approached the matter from the psychological rather than from the 
philosophical standpoint, and in applying the term organism I go 
beyond the judgment of some of these thinkers. But what I seek 
to establish is the admission that a political society must be regarded 
as “organic” in the only sense which gives a really valid meaning to 
such terms as “the will of the people,” “national duty,” and “ public 
“conscience.” The individual feeling, his will, his ends and interests, 
are not entirely merged in or sacrificed to the public feeling, will and 
ends, but over a certain area they are fused and identified, and the 
common social life thus formed has conscious interests and ends of its. 
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own which are not merely instruments in forwarding the progress of 
the separate individual lives, but are directed primarily to secure the 
survival and psychical progress of the community regarded as a con- 
scious whole. 

To the common-sense objector who says, “ A nation does not think, 
“a nation does not feel, it is individuals who do these things,” I would 
reply that if you could talk with a “cell” of the human body it would 
tell you it is not we who think and feel but the separate cells, each of 
which is conscious in itself of such processes, but from the nature of 
the case is not and cannot be conscious of the feeling and thinking 
which goes on in the organism as a whole. 

A nation does feel, and think, not so fully, so wholesomely, “so 
happily as it should, and will, when the process of forming a social 
organism has gone further, but within the limits of the conscious unity 
it has attained. 

The practical value of this line of thought consists in the material 
it yields for restating the doctrine of Democfacy. It is quite evident 
that the conception of Society as a moral organism negates the old 
Democratic idea of political equality based on the notion that every 
member of a political society had an inherent right to the same power 
as every other in determinating the, action of Society, The idea of 
natural individual rights as the basis of Democracy disappears. Take, 
for instance, the formula of “No taxation without representation.” 
From the standpoint of individualist Democracy this is understood to 
imply that when the State takes away some of my property by taxing 
me I have some right to ear-mark the tax I pay and to say what shall 
be done with it, or with a corresponding portion’of the public funds 
afterwards. Now a clear grasp of Society as an economic organism 
completely explodes the-notion of property as an inherent individual 
right, for it shows that no individual can make or appropriate anything 
of value without the direct continuous assistance of Society. So the 
idea of Society as a political organism insists that the general will and 
wisdom of the Society, as embodied in the State, shall determine the 
best social use of all the social property taken by taxation, without 
admitting any inherent right of interference on the part of the taxpayer. 
This does not, indeed, imply that “No taxation without representa- 
“tion” is an unsound practice of government: on the contrary, it may 
be, and I think is, ŝtrongly advisable that those from whom taxes are 
levied shall watch and check the use which Government may make of 
them: but the worth of this practice is defensible not on grounds of 
individual right but of general expediency, because persons who have 
paid a tax will be found to be better guardians of the public purse than 
those who have not paid it. 

So with the other individualist notion that political power belongs 
as a right to those who have “a stake in the country.” When “a 
“stake in the country” meant property or rank it brought class 
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government. Democracy, taking over the phrase, insisted that a 
man’s life was his stake, and that since every man’s life was worth as 
much as every other man’s life, political power should be equally 
divided amongst all. The popular doctrine, “One man one vote,” is 
as a theoretical principle pure undiluted individualism. It rests upon a 
curious twist in the logic of Equality. Every man’s life is worth as 
much to him as every other man’s life, and so every man’s life is 
worth as much to Society as every other man’s, and so every man ought 
to have the same voice in directing social conduct as every other man. 

Now there is very little meaning in the first proposition that every 
man’s life is of equal value to him; and there is no possibility of 
proving its validity. That every man’s life is of equal value to 
Society, in the sense that it can yield equal social service, is not only . 
false but absurd: and, if political power rightly varies with the 
capacity for public service, the case for equality of franchise utterly 
collapses. There is, of course, a sense in which the equal value of life 
for all is admitted, and is ¢mbodied in the equality of all men before the 
law. But this equality of all men as objects of social conduct does 
not imply a corresponding equality as agents in social conduct. The 
old individualist Democracy did not indeed often go so far as to 
maintain that every man was as competent as every other man to exer- 
cise a power of government, though the American theory and practice, 
so far as white men are concerned, have gone marvellously near to this 
position. It rested partly on the notion of an equal right in virtue of 
common humanity, and partly upon an obscure notion that-since each 
man presumably knew best his own interest, or at any rate what he 
wanted, the aggregate, which was what they understood by “ Society,” 
knew best the general interest. And this would be so, if Society were 
a mere aggregate, an accumulation of human atoms, incapable of any 
really organic action. 

The organic view of Society entirely repudiates any such equality 
as a theoretic principle. Even J. S. Mill, when he came to apply his 
utilitarianism to politics, left a good deal of his individualism behind. 
“In all human affairs,” he writes, “every person directly interested, 
“and not under positive tutelage, has an admitted claim to a voice, and 
“when his exercise of it is not inconsistent with the safety of the whole, 
“cannot justly be excluded from it. But thoúgh every one ought to 
“have a voice—that every one ought to have an equal voice is a totally 
“ different proposition. When two persons, who have a joint interest in 
“any business, differ in opinion, does justice require that both opinions 
“should be held in equal value?” Though few persons on mature 
reflection are likely to admit the examination test of political com- 
petence which Mill suggests, and may not be prepared with any 
alternative measure of such competence, they cannot deny the validity 
and importance of his general admission that political power ought to 
be distributed in proportion to ability to use it for the public good. 
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The suggestion of individualist Democracy, that the public good is l 


simply a bundle of private goods, and that every man ought to have 
a vote in order that he may keep an eye on his particular contribution 
to the public good, was felt by Mill to be untenable when government 
was regarded as a joint stock business. 

Mill, in fact, was feeling his way to the true formula of political 
as of economic justice, “ From each according to his powers.” Once 
grasp the idea of the Public as a Social Organism, or even as a Corpora- 
tion administering a property corporately made, it becomes clear that 
no right appertains to any individual to administer any portion of 
this property, because as an individual he has made no part of it. 

But while he has no right as an individual, he has a duty asa 
member of Society to contribute as best he can to the administration of 
the common property for the common good. His vote thus comes to 
him primarily as a duty: and the question of equality takes this form, 
“Is the duty equal in all cases?” Clearly not, for all have not 
equally the power to fulfil it. Knowledge, intelligence, strength, 
good-will vary, and with them varies the ability to perform public duty. 
It is as absurd to demand the’ same contribution to the collective 
wisdom of the nation from all alike as to demand the same contribution 
to the collective purse. “From each according to his powers.” , Tom, 
Dick and Harry have very little powers. Why should the State 
require of them what they have not got? 

Does this imply that in a properly ordered State the more ignorant 
masses are to have no vote, no voice in the Government of the 
country? Are we to entrust all power to a Government of ‘experts? 

Let us see how far the fact or the analogy of organism carries us. 
From each member in a biological organism are demanded certain 
functional activities for the support of the life of the organism, the 
kind and quantity of this work being determined by the neural 
apparatus and regulated in accordance with the nature and strength 
of the several organs. So when a functional demand is made upon a 
particular organ, the work is delegated to its several parts, and is 

ultimately divided up among the countless cells which are regarded as 
the primary units of the organ. In a body which is in health and 
functions economically, every cell contributes to the life of the organism 
according to its powers. The direction, the demand for labour, at any 
rate so far as conscious actions are concerned, comes from a specialised 
governing centre. But this is only half the truth. “From each 
“according to his powers, to each according to his needs,” is the full 
organic formula. In a healthy organism the demand of functional 
energy from each member, from each cell, is accompanied by a con- 
tinual replacement of tissue and energy conveyed by a just circulation 
of the blood. I use the ethical term “just” advisedly. Ruskin, in 
an eloquent passage of “Unto This Last,” points out that the circula- 
tion of the blood is the true type of equitable economic distribution. 
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It also gives the true significance to political rights. Each limb, each 
cell, has a “right” to its due supply of blood. It has a “right” to 
complain if it does not get it, and it does complain. It is to this right 
and habit of complaint that we must look for what in social politics 
corresponds to the franchise. So far as the conscious polity of the 
animal organism is concerned, the direct work of Government is highly 
centralised: a highly specialised portion of the nervous system issues 
the commands, it is the normal function of the several organs to obey, 
and in the ordinary course of nature they do so. They have had no 
separate voice in determining the organic policy, or in issuing the order 
which they help to execute. Are the separate organs, the separate 
cells, then, politically powerless and destitute of rights? 

It is doubtless to the real interest of the organism as a whole to 
distribute blood in accordance with the needs of the individual mem- 
bers and their cells. But, even in the most highly-developed organ- 
isms, such absolute and, unchecked power is not entrusted to the 
expert government of the cerebral cells. The entire afferent nervous 
system attests the contrary: the individual organs and their cells are 
continuously engaged in transmitting information to the cerebral centre 
and in offering suggestions. This information and these suggestions 
are chiefly if not wholly self-protective in their purport. The ability 
of the local centres to transmit stimuli to the cerebral centres is of 
course essential to the politics of the organism. It is equally 
important to recognise that not merely is information thus given to the 
cerebral centres for their guidance, but by the same channels protest 
is conveyed against orders which injure or oppress the organ; the 
right to petition against grievance on the part of the organs and their 
cells is accompanied by an ultimate “veto,” or the right of rebellion, 
which is the basis of popular government. 

Nor are these the only “ rights ” exercised by the “cells.” When a 
certain demand for functional activity is transmitted to the local 
centres, its distribution is determined by an elaborate system of local 
self-government in which each cell participates, striving to throw off 
upon its neighbours any disproportionate strain, and they doing’ the 
same, until in a healthy organ the total strain is divided economically 
in accordance with the powers of the several parts. Understand that 
these rights of the members and their cells are not in any sense a 
qualification or denial of the truth that the good of the organism as a 
whole is the absolute criterion of conduct, and may in extreme cases 
require the complete sacrifice of an organ and its cells. But it is ad- 
vantageous to the organism that these rights of suggestion, protest, 
veto and revolt should be accorded to its members. Accept the view 
of Society as an organism, corresponding rights remain to its individual 
members, and a political machinery for enforcing them must exist. 

There are those who would confine the direct political power of the ` 
people to a right of revolt against intolerable oppression. I have seen 
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it seriously argued that the Czar’s Government rests upon the will of 
the people, and is sanctioned by that will, because no general revolution > 
takes place in Russia. But revolt is only the last of a series of 
“rights” required for its members by a well-organised society. The 
right continuously to convey information and advice, and by protest to 
assist the due distribution of work and food, requires the maintenance 
of a system of stimuli from the local cells to the central. The cerebral 
centres, the expert governing class, determine the organic policy, but 
the determination of this policy is based upon a mass of information 
conveyed from the members, while the detailed execution of the 
policy is again directed by the members and their cells, which dis- 
tribute the work in accordance with adjustments of cellular self-interest 
that are not referred to the central power. 

These considerations restore a good deal of the practical liberty and. 
equality which at first seem to disappear when the organic view of 
Society is accepted. If it is absurd to suppose that all classes and all 
individuals are equally wise and good, and therefore equally qualified 
to contribute by vote and voice to wise and good government, it is not 
absurd to suppose that every class and every individual knows more 
about the facts of his own situation than any other class and individual, 
and can say where the shoe pinches. 

No one contends that miners or cabmen or washerwomen know as. 
much about foreign policy or the general art of government, as trained 
politicians, or even as members of the learned professions. But they do 
know more about the special group of facts which enter their life, and: 
about the special way in which new legislation and administration will 
affect them: about these matters they are as competent to judge as the 
professional classes are about the matters which concern them. Nor 
are these more ignorant or less educated classes less important organs 
of the social organism than the better educated classes. It is quite as- 
important to Society that the special conditions of the mining or the 
agricultural labouring classes should be faithfully recorded at the 
‘governing centres, and that the effect of legislation and administration 
upon-their lives should be known, as in the tase of lawyers or school- 
masters. i 

This, then, brings us back towards equality. Equality of franchise 
and of representation is defensible by reason of .a real equality of 
contribution towards government from the different classes and indi- 
viduals who compose Society. 

But I may be told that here J am reverting to an essentially indi- 
vidualistic view. Miners and lawyers, in exercising a franchise, are 
not only directing and safeguarding the interests of their own classes, 
in regard to which they may be considered equal, but are helping to 
determine the general policy of the public, and here they are unequal 
in knowledge and capacity. 

This may of course be met by arguing that the kind of mental 
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training which the learned professions and the educated classes 
generally possess, and the sort of knowledge which they own, does 
not appreciably increase their capacity to assist in governing a nation. 
Or it may be urged, even more plausibly, that any advantage they 
possess in knowledge or intellect is offset by strong bias of class 
interests, which will lead them to prefer the good of their class or their 
calling to the public good. Such bias is not, it may be urged, present 
to the same extent in individual members of the working classes who 
have less to gain by direct and special manipulation of politics. The 
directors of an American trust are far abler and better educated men 
than their employees, but in politics they are a far more dangerous 
force, because it is more possible and more ee for them to 
handle politics for their private gain. 

But though both these arguments may = forcibly employed to 
defend equality of franchise and of representation, a well-developed 
Democracy would not, rely upon them in its assignment of equal 
voting power. 

The real answer to the claim of lawyers, doctors and the educated 
classes generally to have more political power because they are better 
able to use it, is to deny the relevance of their education and ability. 
A developed organic Democracy will have evolved a specialised 
“ head,” an expert official class, which shall draft laws upon information 
that comes to them from innumerable sources through class and local 
representation, and shall administer the government, subject to protests 
similarly conveyed. The superior knowledge of general politics which 
lawyers and teachers and other educated classes claim will be no reason 
for giving them an extra vote; for this general knowledge, if it exist 
at all, will not be wanted, since it will be discarded as superficial 
amateur knowledge, whereas the public interest demands thorough 
professional knowledge. On the one hand we should have a trained 
body of political specialists devoted to the public service, receiving 
gain and honour in proportion to these public services, who would take 
over much of the legislative work so badly done or so badly left 
undone by our elective assemblies of legislative amateurs. On the 
other hand, we should have the knowledge and desires, the will of the 
people, transmitted either directly and informally by public meetings, 
and other methods, or formally through elected representatives who 
would confine themselves to the work of representing, for which they 
were chosen and were competent, and not to the work of making laws, 
for which they are utterly incompetent. It is plain that when a rational 
Democracy is formed, laws, like hats, will be made by persons specially 
trained to make them. 

In may even be affirmed that the important question, whether such 
and such a law shall be made or not, will, in the first instance, be left 
to an expert political class. This doubtless could not be safely done 
in any country, until and unless a public service can be evolved which 
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is both capable and honest, and which commands the genuine respect 
of a people enlightened, capable of testing results, and endowed with 
a real veto upon legislative failures, l | 
A permanent legislative service commanding the trust of the people . 
_ may seem a distant idea. But I regard it as an essential of a real 
Democracy, which must solve the question of conjoining legitimate 
authority and public use of expert politicians with a right and constant 
practice of instruction, suggestion and veto through representatives. 
The possibility of attaining such an ideal depends chiefly upon the. 
possibility of getting such a general or wide level of intelligence in a 
nation that they can safely use a specialised class of politicians. If a 
nation is incapable of developing this ‘self-protective intelligence, .so 
as to transmit accurate stimuli to the governing brain, and to exercise 
quick, accurate checks and yetoes, the form of Democracy which seems 
truly organic would inevitably lapse into a bureaucratic tyranny. But 
this danger does not peculiarly beset the organic Democracy. Every- 
where the individualist experiments in Demo@racy exhibit the same 
features of failure, except where they are safeguarded by the intelli- 
' gence of a nation not too big to be bewildered by machinery of govern- 
ment. Everywhere a selfish and often a corrupt bureaucracy shares the 
power and gains of government with an industrial and social oligarchy. 
There is grave danger of bureaucracy under existing conditions. But 
‘this is no reason for supposing that a real Democracy can dispense 
with a skilled official class. The chief danger arises where this official 
class is drawn from a small section of the people, and is thus identified 
with the-interests of a few. The conditions of a really effective-expert 
officialism are two: such real equality of educational opportunities as’ 
* shall draw competent officials from the whole people, and such a 
growth of public intelligence and conscience as shall establish the 
real final control of government for society in its full organic 
structure. Of all things this last is the most essential, the welding of 
public intelligence and morals into an effective general will. This 
brings me back in a completed circle to my opening statement. A 
true Democracy is only possible when Society, a true organism, 
becomes conscious in its intelligence and will, and thus is capable of 
that self-control which is the essence of Democracy, and which con- 
tains the only liberty and equality that are worth the names. 


J. A. HOBSON. 


COMING EVENTS IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


PASSAGE in Lord Curzon’s:recent speeches in Burma, the 
A justifying passage of his new policy of recueillement with 
regard to South-West China, has escaped notice. He advanced “ the 
“ present stage of Central Asian evolution ” as the reason for abstaining 
from all efforts to extend our railways into Yunnan. We may assume 
from this admonition that the attention of the Government of India, 
so far as its external affairs are concerned, is engrossed by the problem 
in Central Asia, and the use of the phrase “evolution” points to its 
having been rendered more complicated and difficult by events, among 
which the death of the Ameer Abdurrahman probably stands first m 
importance. The Viceroy, speaking with ample knowledge and a 
full sense of responsibility, directs his countrymen to draw their 
attention away from the Burmo-Chinese frontier and to fix it on 
Central Asia Calmly considered, the move must be held disquieting, 
for we are invited, and even warned, to turn from a strictly pacific 
competition to one in which, however we may muffle our ears, the clash 
of arms must resound from the background. 

If reports from Russian Turkistan may be trusted, there is a stirring 
time ahead in Central Asia. Mahomed Ismail, the son of Ishak who 
almost wrested the throne from Abdurrahman, is preparing to make a 
bid for power against Habibullah. This prince was described by 
Abdurrahman in anticipation as likely to be his successor’s most 
formidable opponent, although he expressed the conviction that Ismail 
would never succeed in gaining the Afghan throne. Still it must be 
remembered that Ismail had practically defeated the late Ameer’s 
army at Ghazni Gak in 1888, when the cowardly flight of Ishak 
changed the fortunes of the day, and pretenders of far less importance 
than Ismail have rallied to themselves considerable gatherings out of 
the Usbeg clans of Turkistan. There is noreason to doubt the loyalty 
of the garrison in that province which is paid by the Cabul Treasury, 
but after all the efficiency and fighting power of the new Afghan army 
have to be taken very much on trust. The exaggerated and somewhat 
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bombastic account of his military arrangements and strength given by 
Abdurrahman in his autobiography furnishes no sure basis for confi- 
dence. On his own experience Abdurrahman pronounced Ismail to be 
“aman capable of fighting,” and his knowledge of Turkistan, which 
his father ruled for eight years, is probably accurate as well as con- 
siderable. He must, therefore, be credited with knowing what he is 
about, and if he makes the attempt he must think that he has a 
reasonable chance not perhaps of overthrowing Habibullah, but at least 
of wresting from him some part of the Turkistan province. 

When the news of Abdurrahman’s death arrived, Ishak and Ismail 
requested Russian aid for the recovery of Turkistan. That offer was 
of course expected. It was a mere matter of form, a natural way of 
returning thanks for Russian hospitality spread over thirteen years. 
Equally of course, it was refused. Since then Ismail has been 
organising his party among the considerable number of Afghan 
refugees who reside in Russian Turkistan-and Bokhara. Among his 
other admonitions Abdurrahman warned his son to keep his eye on 
these exiles; and the warning does not appear unnecessary, for how- 
ever they may differ among themselves they all agree in envying and 
hating the successful family of Abdurrahman. Striking proof to this 
effect is afforded by the reconciliation just effected at Bokhara between 
Ismail and Ghulam Hyder Wardak, who murdered Surwar, Ishak’s 
brother, twenty-two years ago, and who, if he had got the: chance, 
would have treated Ishak and Abdurrahman himself in the same 
summary manner. In those days Ghulam Hyder Wardak was the 
champion of Yakoob Khan, who had made him Governor of Balkh 
before his abdication after the Cabul massacre. Twenty-two years is 
a long spell in a man’s life, and we do not know whether Ghulam 
Hyder after that retirement from public life will prove a very vigorous 
associate and supporter. Still the combination of these two men is 
regarded as important and threatening. It foreshadows vigorous 
action of some sort, and a little Russian aid, such as was given to 
Abdurrahman himself in 1880, might, without compromising the 
Russian Government, enable them to make a start in their adventure by 
capturing one of the border towns, such as Andkhoi. 

It is useless to endeavour to anticipate the course that this adventure 
is likely to take. The main fact that an occurrence is about to arrive 
which will cause disturbances within the Afghan frontier is alone of 
importance. It is a subject which demands immediate attention. The 
moment for striking the contemplated blow cannot be remote. There 
is only one way of averting it, and that is by inducing the Russian 
Government to arrest these Afghan intriguers and remove them to a 
greater distance from the Afghan frontier. Is it impossible to make 
representations at St. Petersburg that will have the effect of compelling 
the Russian authorities in Turkistan and the Russian Agent at 
Bokhara to take the steps necessary to prevent Ismail and Ghulam 
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Hyder from making their threatened move across the Oxus? Such a 
precautionary step would be of material service to the cause of peace, 
for should disturbances arise in Afghanistan from an attempt to reverse 
or diminish Habibullah’s power, no one could foretell how far they 
would spread or what they would lead to. 

In the meanwhile our relations with the Ameer Habibullah claim 
some attention. They promise—to judge from appearances—to be of 
the same colourless and stand-off character as they were in the time of 
his father. For twenty-one years Abdurrahman took our money, received 
our officers whenever they came to confer a favour by either settling 
his boundaries or increasing his subsidy, and utilised the Services 
of a few Europeans whom he found useful, and in every other respect 
he rigorously excluded British representatives and British trade. He 
made Afghanistan more than ever “a forbidden land,” while pocketing 
three millions of our money, and not of our money either, but that of 
poor India, whose trade*he did his utmost to kill. Well, Abdurrahman 
was a remarkable man, and his reign provided a beneficial halt in the 
Central Asian evolution. But can Habibullah follow the same course? 
Will India go on paying eighteen lakhs a year into his treasury without 
some more tangible return than she has yet received? What is the 
value to her of a neighbour that keeps all the doors shut and the 
windows barred? Forbidden lands are out of fashion. 

Whether we take up the question now or wait till events force the 
subject on our attention, the conditions of our arrangement with 
Afghanistan will have to be modified, the policy upon which it is 
based will have to be enlarged. It may be difficult to steer a safe 
course between causing the present Ameer embarrassment by timely 
representations, and waiting until the crisis is upon us before taking 
strenuous measures; but surely there must be some happy mean for 
fruitful and beneficial action. We have established some valid claim 
on the Afghan ruler and his people to listen to our views and at least 
discuss matters in an amiable and just spirit. Even if we doubt their 
candour, we cannot doubt their self-interest; and the large subsidy 
that we are paying without any tangible return furnishes a lever the 
efficacy of which is beyond contest. When the new Ameer makes, as 
he has just made, a public speech, endorsing all the mistaken views 
and rooted prejudices of his father in regard to trade from British India 
into his country, then the moment seems to have arrived for addressing 
a protest at Cabul, and for pointing out that the State which protects 
and pays him is entitled to some better treatment. 

The time has also arrived when it is desirable to consider how we 
are to discharge the obligations that we have undertaken in Afghan- 
istan, and if civil war is raging in Afghan Turkistan this spring every- 
one will see that we have waited over long. It is perfectly clear that if 
Afghan Turkistan to-morrow were in the possession of a hostile force, 
and if Habibullah were vanquished in his efforts to expel it, the 
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Government of India would never despatch an army of succour north 
of the Hindu Kush. It would be too late, for under the present 
arrangements we should not know what had occurred until long after 
the moment for prudent action had passed by. There are conse- 
quently only two alternatives before us. One is to tolerate a situation 
in which we know it will be impossible for the Government of India to 
fulfil its engagements, and the other is to adopt some practical measures 
for the improvement of the situation that will enable it to discharge 
them. Ifa decision is come to in favour of inaction, the question will _ 
be asked—and some day it will have to be answered—Why is India 
paying the Afghan ruler, whose fiscal policy is unenlightened if not 
hostile, eighteen lakhs a year? If on the other hand precautionary 


‘measures are counselled, there is a cry raised*that we are reverting to 
~ the Lytton policy, which is anathema to a large body of persons who ` 


would be puzzled to define what it was. 

What are these precautionary measures? At first they are only isai 
One is to obtain the means of quick information by laying down a 
telegraph line to Balkh or some other central point in Turkistan, 
probably the fortress of Dehdadi. As this line could be laid by the 
Afghans themselves with very little direction, and worked by them 
after a certain amount of practice and experience, it does not appear 
where any valid objection on the part of the Ameer or his advisers 
could come in. Habibullah included in his speech at Cabul “ tele- 

“graphs” among the things he wished to exclude from Afghanistan ; 
but surely this point is one on which he can be induced to listen to the 
voice of reason. If not,-then we might fairly ask, Why? The second 
measure would be to send a few officers to Afghan Turkistan: to 
report upon the military position in that province, and to give 
the .Government of India some definite information about the 
value of those forts, and especially of the fortress of Dehdadi, of 
which the late Ameer gave such a glowing account in his book. They 
are built out of British money; it is not unreasonable that we should 
enquire whether they represent money’s worth. Otherwise we may 
wake up one morning to find that the fancied barrier of iron is only 
one of parchment, and that on the paper is written nothing clearer and 
more binding on Russia than the thirty-year-old assurances of Prince 
Gortchakoff. Knowledge is always valuable,. and to acquire these 
particulars all the Ameer has to do is to give permission for two or three 
engineer officers to make a tour of inspection in Afghan ‘Turkistan. 
There is nothing ‘startling in this proposition. English officers have 
been there before, sent not by Lord Lytton, but by Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government. 

We cannot suppose for a moment that the Ameer Habibullah would 
raise any objection to compliance with two such reasonable and 
moderate requests, if put before him in fair and courteous language, ' 
and supported by arguments showing how his own interests are 
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involved. Afghanistan may not be ready yet for the intro- 
duction of railways, although it is not easy to see why it should lag 
behind Corea. But Habibullah has apparently inherited his father’s 
belief in the superiority of pack-horses and camels over the iron horse, 
and he must be left to improve his own education. But the telegraph 
is a harmless and useful importation, especially if the wireless system 
could be introduced into Afghanistan. Habibullah need not have any 
fears from it about his country or his dynasty. It would contribute 
much to the security of both, and would do something towards in- 
vesting with reality the rather shadowy promises of protection given 
by the Government of India in those parts of his territory where at 
present without these preliminary steps it would be out of the question 
to think of rendering substantial assistance. Ismail’s incursion would, 
it is true, provide some means of estimating the real value of the 
military changes in Afghanistan and of the fighting power of the 
Afghan Army, but as we must hope that some means will be discovered 
to prevent its taking place, our commission of inquiry should be pre- 
pared and arranged for in good time. 

While it is necessary to establish some closer agreement with the 
Ameer, we should lose no time in coming to a clearer understanding 
with Russia about Central Asia generally. Why should not the two 
Powers agree upon a twenty-years’ truce in Central Asia on certain 
definite lines? There is plenty of useful work for both Powers to do 
in their respective spheres, without coming into collision, that will take 
much longer than that period to accomplish. We will bring all the 
weight of reason and economic laws and necessities to bear on 
Afghanistan, let Russia do the same in Persia. Itis not in either case 
a matter of conquest. We certainly do not wish to disturb the existing 
condition of things in Afghanistan, however anomalous and impossible 
of long continuance it may be. Russia has probably not less reluctance 
to undertake the conquest or annexation of Persia. She will no doubt 
be perfectly satisfied with the unopposed putting into execution of her 
railway schemes which have been projected for twenty years, and some 
of which have been lately commenced. The development of Northern 
Persia is a perfectly legitimate object of Russian ambition. Her 
domination may follow, but how are we to prevent it? There is such 
an enormous amount of work to be done by the British Empire in 
parts of the world where we have vital interests that it is inconceivable 
that any Minister would interfere to maintain the integrity of the 
Shah’s dominions. The secret history of the diplomatic relations of 
Persia with Russia furnishes abundant reasons against such a Quixotic 
undertaking. Why, it is only twenty years since the Shah entreated 
the Russians to send an army to prevent the Kurds from hurling him 
from his throne, and the army was on the march to, if it did not 
actually cross, the Persian frontier, when the Kurd invasion in a rather 
mysterious manner collapsed. 
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The true course for us to pursue is to come to an accord with Russia: 
on those questions about which it is possible for us to agree, and to 
abandon a vain and purposeless opposition where we have no real 
intention of translating words into deeds. One of these questions is 
Persia. By giving up an irritating and’ useless criticism of every 

’ Russian proposal at Teheran, and by leaving the Czar’s Minister there 
- a perfectly free hand, we could no doubt obtain a promise to respect 
the existing Afghan frontier for, say, twenty years, and the first token 
of that promise would be the immediate removal of Ishak, Ismail and 
the rest of the exiles from their present quarters to Orenburg. It ° 
would be a bargain, and Russia might be trusted to keep her part of it, 
simply because she would find ample employment for her energies and 
ambition in Persia. During the interval we should learn, first, whéther 
the existing Government in Afghanistan is likely to endure per- 
manently, and secondly, whether it can be made more amenable to 
reason and more willing to discharge the relations of good-neighbour- 
ship than it is at present. A . 
` More than two years ago* I advocated in these pages an under- ` 
standing with Russia on the basis of our withdrawing all opposition 
` to her progress in Persia, even to the extent of coming down to the 
Persian Gulf. The same views have lately been put forward with 
greater prominence. If we look at the question calmly, the essential 
' point to be considered is whether we could prevent Russia reaching 
the Persian Gulf eventually if she. were so minded. Can anyone 
declare positively that we should have the power? We might seriously 
hinder and delay her, but our opposition would have infallibly the one. 
consequence that it would divert her progress from the Gulf across 
Afghanistan towards India. In plain words, our effort to ward off a 
contingent and probably remote danger would bring a direct and 
formidable peril to our very doors. That cannot be sound policy, 
especially for a country that has so much to gain from opportunism in 
its statecraft as England. 

But those who have lately been writing about the arrival of Russia 
on the shores of the Persian Gulf go a little too fast and too far in 
representing that that would signify Russian predominance in the 
Persian Gulf. We have rights there that cannot and need not be 
waiyed, even if Russia came to Bunder-Abbas. Russia is -not likely 
under the most definite arrangement to get to that port for some years, 
and when she does we must move forward our Baluch frontier to 
embrace Chahbar, which as a harbour is unquestionably superior to 

-Bunder-Abbas. Chahbar, Muscat and Koweyt are the keys to the 
Persian Gulf, although Bunder-Abbas should be an excellent debouché 
for Russian trade. 

There is an extraordinary fallacy at the raot of the alarmist theory 
that when Russia acquires an outlet to the sea, and turns it into a 
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fortress, she secures at the same time the command of the adjacent 
ocean. That must always belong to the strongest navy. For that 
reason Vladivostock, Port Arthur, and Bunder-Abbas, when she gets 
it, no more make Russia predominant on the sea than did Sebastopol. 
On the contrary they give us something to hit in the event of hostilities, 
and the public who would vote a Government to limbo for thinking 
of sending an army to the Oxus would cheerfully provide the force that 
was needed to extinguish any fortress that had become a menace to 
our power at sea. The arrival of Russia at Bunder-Abbas will be far 
less dangerous to our interests than that of the German railway by the. 
Euphrates at the head of the Gulf. 

The question of Bunder-Abbas does not press, but that of the 
threatened invasion of the northern province of Afghanistan does. 
The Russian Government is not at all likely to help its promoters 
officially, but who is to prevent its representatives from assisting them 
unofficially if no imperative orders are sent to the contrary effect from 
St. Petersburg? The date Abdurrahman-was not helped by the 
Russian Government in 1880, but he was helped by General Kaufmann 
unofficially, and to a far larger extent than is admitted, and he 
triumphed. With a thousand magazine rifles and a million cartridges 
a band of desperate men might now begin serious work in that 
northern province beyond the Hindu Kush, and once the charm of the 
Ameer’s credited invincibility is broken, no one can tell where the 
disturbance will end. Disturbances in Afghanistan would be con- 
sidered to prove that it was no longer a single State or kingdom, that 
the component parts were loosely welded together, and that all the 
arrangements effected on the basis of a united Afghanistan fell to the 
ground on its being shown to be disunited and the easy prey of a few 
adventurers. 

These serious possibilities, which would be invested with reality 
even if Ismail or any other assailant gained only a momentary success, 
can be effectually conjured away by a satisfactory agreement with 
Russia. But if this course is not adopted we may find ourselves 
brought face to face with a more serious crisis than that of Penjdeh, 
and without the same opportunity of averting war, for at that time we 
were under a less explicit pledge to protect Afghanistan than we have 
since contracted. It will be an awkward predicament if we are left 
no choice between fighting Russia on some second or third-rate 
matter and backing out of our promises to the Afghan ruler. The only 
way of averting this unpleasant dilemma is for an arrangement to be 
come to on broad lines with the Russian Government, by which the 
power for mischief will be taken from the family enemies of 
Habibullah, a coveted and valuable opening will be afforded Russia, 
and England will withdraw from the keen and irritating diplomatic 
duel she has so long kept up at Teheran. In doing this we shall 
sacrifice no material interests. Our position in the Persian Gulf will 
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be just as secure as on any other part of the ocean. Our trade in 
Persia, with a railway to Seistan, and with the possession of Chahdar 
and Gwadar could not be crushed, and might even become indis- 
pensable to Russia herself. In any event, hostile measures by Russia 


following. upon a friendly agreement are less probable than if no such 


agreement is effected. In Persia there will be plenty of work- for any 
reformer. Another generation will have to arise before the task will 
show much progress, and in the meantime much will occur. There 
may be fresh combinations of the. Powers, and some of our keenest 
rivals may have bitten the dust. 

The Central Asian question has now become for us entirely one of 
fulfilling our engagements with Afghanistan. We have promised its 
ruler protection against unprovoked aggression by Russia. We dis- 
charge that promise as effectually by arranging with Russia that there 


shall bë no aggression as we should by sending an . army into ' 
Afghanistan. Russia has got the Khanates, and she may keep them. 
She can swallow Persia, the peat that has s@ long been ripe, and it is ` 


her affair, not ours, whether she can digest it or not.- But into 
Afghanistan she cannot be allowed to come. The situation is so clear 
of all ambiguity that only a little frank speaking is necessary, and by 


. frank speaking we can for the present defend Afghanistan just as well 


as by arms. An understanding with Russia which would be based on 
facts as much as on the words of a convention would prepare the way 


for some necessary rearrangement of our alliance, or whatever the 


agreement may be called, with Afghanistan. For the reasons given 
it cannot go on in its present form indefinitely. The day must come 
when opinion in India will demand the reasons for generously sub- 


, sidising a prince who keeps the trade of the country rigorously out of 


his country, and who deals with us generally at arm’s length. The 
existing arrangement will certainly not bear close examination; but to 
suddenly attempt to change it ‘by categorical demands or by the 
execution of a cut-and-dried programme would be only -to aggravate 
the situation and to sacrifice any advantages that have been derived 
from the subsidising policy of nearly twenty years past. It must be a 
work of time and of ‘tact, but the essential condition of any attempt to 
draw closer the bond of friendship between India and Afghanistan, 
which can only be effected by trade, must be the prior conclusion of 
an understanding and truce between Russia and ourselves. 


DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER. 
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A FracMent.* 


HE ‘native land of Esau Common was Aurelia, the head and 
centre of that great political system, the Aurelian Empire, 
and he was born near the capital, in the very suburbs indeed of 
Brumosa, the mightiest city in many. respects that the world has ever 
seen. And rather indiscreetly, as one is apt to do in this matter, he 
was born a lower middle class Aurelian of no particular family and 
` less than no particular expectations of wealth or influence in life. He 
was born in a little room over a shop full of picture frames, and of 
lengths and samples of picture framing, and amidst a faint smell of 
glue, and his first cry mingled with the uproar of a traction engine 
that was blundering along the paved suburban High Street upon which 
the rattling sash windows of his birth chamber gave. Moreover, his 
father was a man whose trade had made him a vehement critic and 
contemner of artists, an avid reader, and, if possible, a purchaser of all 
books, excepting only novels and works upon art, that came in his way. 
And these two circumstances gave certain qualities with which 
Providence (inexplicably careless of his social position) had endowed 
our Esau, a rather unusual and possibly unnatural direction. 

The exceptional qualities that constituted Esau’s endowment 
resembled each other (and most other exceptional qualities) in being 
finally of. very doubtful value to him; in most other respects they 
differed. One was a gift of the mind and the second was a gift of the 
character. The first gift was a certain uncommon quality of imagina- 
tion and intelligence as indisputable as it is indefinable. In the dialect 
of the old schoolmaster who made a precarious living by pretending 
to teach the tradesmen’s sons in that Brumosan suburb, he was “ quick 
“at figures,” he was also “quick” at drawing—though he found no 
-’* This fragment was written in February, 1901, at Sta Marghrita, in Ligure, and it 
was intended to open a series of kindly but instructive stories about the British 


army. This project was abandoned. The fragment remains the picture of a point 
of view. —H. G. W. 
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other copy in the school save the schoolmaster—and, at an 
astonishingly early age, he grasped the fact that the practice of 
reading gave rewards incommensurably great. He was a “great 

“reader,” said his mother. And it was remarked by the curate who 
prepared -him—in spite of precociously shrewd theological objections— 
for his first communion in the official church of the Aurelian Empire, 
‘that he was a lad of “ unusual intelligence.” 

Now “ unusual intelligence ” alone in persons of the Aurelian middle 
class is apt to lead to tragedies. The great Aurelian Empire does not 
recognise the necessity of persons of “ unusual intelligence ” springing 
up in its lower middle class. It is an empire distinctively characterised 
by its eminent sense of order and decorum’ It goes to inordinate 
cost to maintain a special class of superior persons, and for 

“unusual intelligence” to appear outside that class displays, 
to say the least of it, an uncivil disregard of wise and careful 
arrangements—somewhere. In most instances “ unusual intelligence ” 
of such irregular origin is starved and ignored, or at most permitted to 
exert itself, under proper patronage, in the ineffectual field of the arts. 
But it chanced that the tenor of the frame dealer’s discourse on art in 
general and his best customers in particular gave his son an early and 
quite incurable bias against the practice of art in any form, while the 
parental collection of books gave it an equally strong bent towards 
the graver and more spacious interests of public affairs. And this bent 
presently got a very definite direction to one particular public affair, 
the question of military methods and efficiency, by the outbreak of a 
small but humiliating war upon the outskirts of the Aurelian Empire 
and a visit that Esau paid, just at that adolescent period when undying 
ambitions are begotten, to an uncle who was a butler near Blundershot, 
the great permanent camp of military exercises in Aurelia. 

_ Esau discovered that to think of war, to study war, to prepare for 
and somewhere to play that mighty game was the one supremely 
desirable thing in life. 

He might just as well have decided that his calling a in life was to 

. play cricket with the fixed stars, so far as any prospect of realising his. 
ambition went. Inthe army of the Aurelian Empire at that time there 
were two distinct and practically uninterchangeable sorts of. soldier. 
There were the officers and the privates. The Aurelian private soldier 
was almost invariably a man of the lowest class—if he was not, that was 
his misfortune, for he was treated as such on all occasions. Unlike the 
ordinary common citizen, he was supposed to be unable to read, and 
such scanty instruction as was given him in the art of war—there was 
a strong feeling in the army against privates who “ knéw too much ”— 
was bawled at him by sergeant-instructors of exceptional lung power. 
Under pressure from these instructors he was compelled to pursue: ap 
ideal of soldierly smartness by cutting his hair very short—except a 
little lock on the brow which he called his “ quif ”—and greasing the 

roots. Popularly he was called a “swaddy” or a “Jimmy >—“ our 
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“Jimmies” people would say affectionately in times of war and 
“bloomin’ Jimmies” in times of peace—and his brightly conspicuous 
blue baize uniform was resented in all but the meanest drinking houses 
and places of public resort. The public was perpetually regaled with 
stories and anecdotes of the amours of “ Jimmy” with the nursegirl 
and the cook, and that women of this sort were accustomed to pay 
pence to “Jimmy” for his public company was one of the dearest 
legends of the great Aurelian public. The practical promotion open 
to “Jimmy” culminated in such a position as an embezzling mess 
clerk or as a sergeant-instructor, from which altitude he might bawl 
even as he had been bawled at, and impose on fresh generations of 
“ Jimmies” that mysterious ideal of soldierly smartness, “the quiff.” 
To become an officer was an accident too rare, too altogether dependent 
upon the remote opportunity coming to meet the rare gift, to enter 
into his ambitions. Clearly there was no way through enlistment as a 
private soldier by which Esau might dream of becoming anything 
more than raw material in the art of war. 

And the officers of the Aurelian army formed an equally inaccessible 
class. The general public of this great empire, in spite of its inordinate 
pride in its imperial ascendency, was probably as mean souled as any 
public has ever been. It would not even educate its own children, but 
cheerfully permitted them to be trained in the sectarian schools of 
various proselytising bodies “to keep down the rates,” and instead 
of assiduously seeking through all its available resources for men of 
exceptional gifts and energy to shape and guide the military forces 
upon which its ascendency finally depended, it acquiesced and indeed 
rejoiced in a system which amounted practically to the conversion of 
each of the few score undermanned regiments it maintained into a 
social club. Its officers were paid a mere honorarium, its subalterns 
received less money than if they had been tenth-rate clerks, and on 
the other hand the officers’ dining arrangements, their contributions to 
the regimental band and Kursaal, and their hospitalities were conceived 
in a spirit of magnificent profusion. It was the boast, the glory of 
the Aurelian army, that an officer—even with a code of honour that 
condoned unpaid tradesmen’s bills—“ could not live on his pay,” and 
consequently that its officers were “Gentlemen,” which in Aurelia 
meant richly-living men. The centre of regimental expenditure was 
the mess, and a regiment was more or less a “crack” regiment in 
just the proportion that its officers were expensive messers. This 
of course narrowed the choice of the Aurelian empire in the matter 
of officers to the limited class of the rich, and even of these the more 
adventurous and the more intellectual travelled or played the more 
exciting game of public affairs. For most of these officers service in 
that army was not regarded as an arduous profession, but as a way of 
passing the time, and with the natural disinclination of prosperous 
people to risk brain pressure, it was regarded as a breach of good 
manners among them to “talk shop.” The Aurelians were very proud 
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of the class of officers, at once showy, impressive and inexpensive, that 
was obtained in this way, and it was believed as firmly that “ Jimmy ” 
would not serve under a man who was not a “ gentleman ” as that he 
was tipped pennies by servant girls. And certainly only young men 
with a taste for bright blue baize, and servant girls’ pennies, and acting 
as waiters in a class club, were very urgently tempted—in peaceful 
times at any rate—to enter the Aurelian army. 

Now as Esau’s father was a man of small means, Esau was no sort 
of “ gentleman ” at all, and the mere whisper of his becoming an officer 
in the army would have sent every friend and relation he possessed 
into inextinguishable laughter. They would have yelled with laughter 
, at the idea of the profession of arms being a remunerative calling. 
It would have seemed to these singular people as funny as apprenticing 
a boy toa duke. So Esau, when his school days were over, became 
a clerk, and afterwards turned the fruits of his father’s library to the 
business of journalism. And the Aurelian army did not visibly suffer 
in the slightest degree for the loss of that exceptional intelligence and 
imagination of his. The empire was at peace, and not a mess enter- 
tainment but was the brighter for the absence of Esau’s no doubt 
vulgar manners, his not very cheerful face, and the inglorious parsimony 
his presence would have entailed. 

But, as I said, Esau had not one exceptional gift but two, and the 
second was that queer set of elements in the will that make a man 
dogged. He could see obstacles, at times he saw them big, but 
he could not see impossibilities. He was interested in the art of war, 
he wanted to play that game,—it was not the outward show of 
soldiering captivated him, not the band and the uniform, not the 
effect of the mess glories on the feminine mind, nor the tramp, tramp, 
tramp, all of which elements indeed seemed to him rather ’boring 
accessories, but the Real Thing. And because he could not be a 
professional soldier he did not propose to bury his ambition out of 
sight and turn to other things. At any rate there was nothing to 
prevent him studying, thinking about, dreaming about and, if necessary, 
experimenting about, this great actuality. So the reading of his early 
manhood was all of campaigns and theories, his holidays led him 
wherever military exercises were in progress, and for a time, under the 
immediate command of a wholesale draper and the remote control of a 
superseded lieutenant-colonel of the regular army, he studied thirst and 
hunger, bank holiday crowds, and the thinnest sham of sham fighting 
as a volunteer. : 

In time Esau came to know quite a lot about war, to feel even 
that he could imagine what it might be—when the next war came. 

At the very first he had come to this matter with a vague suspicion 
that the Aurelian army was not the supreme expression of human 
science and forethought. And as his knowledge grew his suspicion 
expanded into a conviction that, partly by reason of the base parsimony 
of the Aurelian taxpayer and the dodgy incapacity of the statesmen 
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he favoured, and partly by reason of the aggressive exclusiveness of 
the Aurelian wealthy, who would rather see a thing not done than 
have it done by a low-class fellow-countryman, the Aurelian army was 
about as inefficient and inadequate a fighting machine as any empire 
in the world—except perhaps the Chinese—had ever tempted 
Providence by maintaining. It was undermanned, it. was stupidly 
officered, its economy was controlled by civilian clerks who knew 
nothing of war and cared less, its drill was fifty years out of date, it was 
short of horses and devoid of transport, and he became more and more 
convinced that nothing but a miracle could save it from overwhelming 
disaster if ever it came into collision with either the army of Saltaria 
or that of Barbarossa, Aurelia’s great rivals in the world. Not, indeed, 
that either of these armies struck Esau as being exceptionally efficient 
or incapable of disaster. But they outclassed the Aurelian force quite 
hopelessly for all that. 

Now this realisation „distressed Esau very much. Aurelia was a 
splendid and spacious empire, with a glorious language and literature 
and a gallant history—even if it lacked gallant taxpayers—and Esau’s 
pride in his race and nationality was (to begin with) an almost religious 
passion. And here, marring his pride and darkening his future for 
him, he perceived more and more clearly this flaw upon its glories! 

The thing kept him awake at night, and by day it distressed him to 
the pitch of perpetually wanting to “do something” and never being 
able to get that something done in a satisfactory manner. He wrote 
letters—letters to influential military people, who did not answer him 
or snubbed him pitilessly; he wrote letters to papers that made him 
seem a conceited and jealous detractor of happily-placed officials; he 
wrote articles that he found it very hard to get printed or that finally 
got themselves torn up again in a fit of unpatriotic pique. He tainted 
the little reputation he had made as a journalist by his attentions to 
this topic. His chief editor had to stipulate that when Esau wrote 
articles about this and that he should not “go dragging in the army 
“ grievance,” and Cockshot, the humorous writer and talker, added, 
“Hello, Common! What’s the Aurelian officer done zow?” to his 
collection of daily jests. To which Esau usually answered, “ Nothing.” 

And when his patriotic ardour began to cool under the discovery of 
his absolute insignificance in the Aurelian scheme of things, another 
passion grew to replace it, and that was the exasperation of a man who 
believes in his own capacity and finds it universally denied, who finds 
his life slipping past him with no chance, with no shadow of an 
opportunity to prove him more than a windy contemner of his superiors. 

By three and.thirty he was a bitter man. His birthday fell on the 
great Aurelian bank holiday, when all over the country that volunteer 
force which was the Aurelian excuse for avoiding conscription did 
what were called “manceuvres.” By habit or accident he found 
himself walking in the pine woods near Blundershot, the great Aurelian 
camp of arms. He had come upon a battalion in the shape of a 
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straggling crowd standing and firing a volley at two hundred yards 
preparatory to delivering a bayonet charge, and fleeing this horrid 


vision, he had come upon another massing, apparently to receive , 


shrapnel at seven hundred yards. Finally his luck had brought him 


out upon the crest of a hill from which the final march past was to ` 


be seen dim and far away through dense clouds of dust. 

He sat down upon a gate and watched the dark masses shape about 
and move, and every now and then the warm breeze brought the strains 
of their numerous excellent (and totally unnecessary) bands to his ears. 
There were over twenty thousand men away there—infantry—in 
battalions that invariably fell short of their full strength ; there were a 


. Squadron or so of cavalry, half a battery, a machine gun section or so, 


and twenty-nine men with bicycles. The entire force had no means of 
supply nor transport whatever ; it was fed by a Wholesale Grocery Firm 
that supplied its own carts, and whatever survivors a month of cam- 
paigning might leave of it were bound by eyery arrangement to be 
bootless and in rags, unless the enemy supplied them in the prisoner’s 
enclosure. o 

' Esaws emotions took form at last in words. He misapplied his 
condemnation. , “ You fools!” he said, addressing the collected masses. 


A voice answered him, a voice with a faintly foreign accent. “Peace . 


“ advocate, I presume?” 

Esau turned and discovered a grey golf cap, a bronzed nose and a 
red moustache. The golf cap, lifted, disclosed a pair of keen grey eyes. 

“Not a bit of it,” said Esau. i 

“ Well? ” said the stranger argumentatively. 

- “ They’d-be about as much good in a fight,” said Esau, “as a Hyde 
“ Park demonstration.” .- 

“ Looks pretty stocky stuff, some of it,” said the stranger. 

Esau made no direct reply. “There’s a point,” he said, \“ where 
“courage becomes lunacy. A man who seriously proposes to go into a 
“campaign as a volunteer soldier under the Aurelian’ War Office is 
“ either sick of his life or an idiot.” 

“ Studied the question?” 

“A little,” said Esau. ` 

“ What’s wrong? ” : 

He had opened the floodgates. “ Everything,” said Esau, and 
assumed a more comfortable position on his gate. “For example——” 

The stranger struck Esau as a person of unparalleled intelligence. 
He did not simply listen, he punctuated Esau’s remarks with 
brief intelligent sentences of appreciation. In the first place, 
explained Esau, this volunteer army has not one tenth of the guns it 
ought to have, it has no cavalry, it has no transport and no stores; in 
a country abounding in horses there is no organisation for registering 
and using the national stock of horseflesh for transport, and it wears 
unserviceable uniforms. It is irideed a mere costly and inefficient 
emergency apparatus for filling up infantry battalions in the regular 
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army that ought never to need filling. Its drill is obsolete. “Drill!” 
cried Esau, “they haven’t begun to drill! All they can do is to march 
“up and down in lines and files and masses, and shoot at targets. Those 
“ crowds there couldn’t fight. They’re only organised for processions 
“and a sort of deadly rioting in savage lands! We haven't such a 
“ thing as a fighting regiment in the world!” 

The stranger sought explanations. Esau expanded. 

“The first thing a battalion should be taught to do,” he said, “is 
“surely to fight in a battle. There’s three principal things in that 
“section—to learn to advance, to learn to stick tight and tackle an 
“advance, and what’s hardest and most necessary to learn, to move 
“back fighting. As for the last—they haven’t dreamt it’s possible! 
“The others they play at at odd times. But just imagine what a 
“battalion might be that was trained—say as well as a second-rate 
“football club—to play up, and stiffen, and come back and rally! 
“Why not?” 

“Tt isn’t done—anyWhere.” 

“I know,” said Esau. “But it might be. It’s all the fighting they 
“want to know, you know, now, and if they learn it at the price of 
“ marching ragged on parade—what does it matter? And the next 
“thing they want to know—every man of them and the whole lot 
“ collectively—is just how to keep their little stomachs in order and 
“their feet clean and tidy over all sorts of ground.” His voice 
thickened with indignation. “They shy our poor devils of Jimmies,” 
he cried, “ into wildernesses of mud, up icy mountains, into hot deserts ; 
“they send them where there is nothing but putrid water to drink and 
“with emergency rations for three days ahead clamouring to be eaten 
“or thrown away—and never till the war comes do they give them a 
“ha’porth of training in judgment or self-restraint! You know the 
“fighting in warfare is nothing to the other thing—the travelling. 
“ That’s the principal thing an army does in war, it moves about. But 
“until this army of ours is actually in a war it never moves itself a 
“bit. It squats in barracks while its officers give entertainments and 
“play cricket and polo, and half the men in each skeleton battalion 
“are trotting about doing housework and washing up and all that. 
“ But you know if everyone connected with this army was not a cursed 
““ fool, it would burn its barracks and—march.” 

“Where?” 

“Everywhere. All round the Aurelian empire, in carts, on horses 
“or bicycles—bicycles for preference—this army should go, battalions 
“i full up, rationed, armed, guns and everything, ready to fight.” 

“Tn bad weather?” 

“ Always.” 

“Rough on it?” 

“Not a bit of it! Its the barracks are hell for soldiers! It’s the 
~“ dread of barracks keeps decent men out of the army. It’s the barracks 
“that make one man in twelve desert! The suicides at Blundershot 
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“are proverbial. They'd learn soon enough how not to let marching 
“be rough on them. They'd see the world. Think of the sort of 
“recruits they'd get for a bicycle tour round the empire with the off 
“chance of fighting like football. Eh? ` They'd rope in something 
“better than the lout who wants a blazing uniform—because of the 

“girls—and has to be trained to sight his rifle by command. Just 
“think of it! Beautiful regiments of brown hard ‘seasoned men, with 

“sound feet and sound insides, and all their stuff compactly with 
“them ; all of them knowing just what to do and just how to doit. Think’ 
“of ’em going off white and young south-east, and coming back hard 
“and brown out of the west. Eh? Everlastingly.” 

“ But there must be a reason,” began the red-haired man. 

“ The reason is that the army is a social institution. Where'd the 
“hunt be? Where'd the band be? How about the annual sports ? 
“No tennis for ’em! No cricket! Think, above all, of the wives of 
“the titled officers! ” 

Esau expanded still further. He poured cut the bitterness of his 
soul upon the strange ordering of things that made warfare the 
privilege of a particular class, the honour of soldiering a perquisite of 
wealth. He admitted to this stranger the tragedy of his thwarted 
ambitions with that freedom and intimacy that is sometimes so much 
more possible with strangers than it is even with our nearest friends. 

The red-haired man meditated upon him. 

“I too was born an Aurelian, ” he said at last. 

“ But now?” ‘ 

“Life was too strictly defined in this country for my father. He 
“did not like that state unto which it had pleased God to call him. 
“ And as sticking in that state is one of the fundamental articles of 

“religion at home here, he went to Marantha, where they have a 
“ different creed. I was sixteen years old then. And now—TI am a 
“ Maranthian.” 

Esau looked at him with a new interest, for Marantha was a curiously 
situated country, sunken as'it were between encircling arms of the 
Aurelian empire, and threatened—it was openly said in both countries 
—by that process of expansion that seemed to be the Aurelian destiny. 

“But,” he said. “Don’t you find that mix your sympathies a little ? ” 

The Maranthian shook his head. ` 

“You don’t feel yourself an Aurelian?” 

- “Not a bit of it. Why should I?” 

“You can come back to the land where you spent all the impression- 

“able years of your life and feel a foreigner?” 

The red-haired man looked at the dusty regiments away there and. 
then smiled up at Esau. “Don’t you?” he asked. : 

-~ “Nota bit of it!” 
“Where do you come in?” ` a 

Esau looked interrogation. 

“ They don’t want you,” said the inate man. 
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“ They will,” said Esau, not very confidently. 

“Not a bit of it. They'd rather run their Empire on the rocks and 
“scuttle it, than take help from a common man like you. What is it 
“they call you?” 

He hesitated. 

“ Bounder? ” suggested Esau. 

“Ves. Thats the word, Bounder, Outsider, Poor vee Not in the 
“ Know.” 

Esau stared at the distant march past. The red-haired man pursued 
his advantage. “Your empire,” he said. “Did it bother to educate 
iis you ? » 

“ I did my learning in a National school.” 

“There you are! The Empire didn’t want you. It handed you 
“ over to a society of pious people and let ’em bring you up on charity 
“and cheap teachers, to their own particular brand of piety, eh? It 
“paid the very least it could for you. It only did that out of shame. 
“Tt treated you as bad men treat their bastards. And afterwards?” 

Esau took a higher line. “One gives to the Empire; it’s ‘a Duty, 
“not a Charity.” 

“They won't Ze¢ you give! ‘Keep out of it, you low-class brute!’ 
“That’s the Empire’s compliments to you! ‘Let our officer-boys of 
““the proper class learn war with your blood and Take your 
“gifts to hell!’ Has it ever spoken differently to you?” 

Esau straddled his gate defensively. “The day will come 
he said. 

“ When you will die and be buried,” said the red-haired man. “ Since 
“the Ironsides faded from the world, they’ve run no risks of men of 
“ your sort getting their hands on the machines.” 

They came upon a pause. “Now in Marantha,” said the red-haired 
man, as though he spoke aloud, “a good soldier is a good soldier, 
“wherever he was born.” i 

Esau did not answer. 

“Why should you not go to Marantha?” said the red-haired man, 
suddenly firing point blank. 

“What does Marantha want with soldiers?” asked Esau. 

“It wants ’em, anyhow,” said the red-haired man, “and it sees that 
“it gets them.” ‘ 

ity Why? ” 

“To prepare for war is to avoid it.” 

“ Not always.” . 

“Tt is the best.” 

“What possible country could Marantha fight?” 

The red-haired man shrugged his shoulders. 

“T aman Aurelian,” said Esau. 

“The country does not admit it,” said the red-haired man. 

“Tt lets me live here.” : 

“Like any other foreigner. You have no more to do with official 
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“ Aurelia than with official Barbarossa or official Saltaria. In the 


s “ language of polite Society—you don’t exist. Now, in Marantha, you 


‘can exist just as much as you see proper.” 

Esau shook his head, and the red-haired man, being a man of tact, 
presently passed to other things. And when they parted he saw that 
they exchanged addresses, and Esau discovered that his interlocutor 
was Commandant Thomas Smith in that army of Marantha that never 
‘dreamt of fighting. And in the night Esau lay awake turning over 
many spacious issues. 


At first the matter of his thoughts was intensely personal, then it - 


- became political, and finally that specialist side of him got the upper 
hand. If ever that war came—if after all Marantha should fight— 
‘what possible chances could Marantha hope for? 

Suddenly he began to discover chances. In the morning he found 
his brain had got that problem forward to a very interesting stage. 
He devoured his breakfast and went out and bought as good a selection 
-f Maps of Marantha and portions of Mafantha as Brumosa could 
afford him, and for some days his income as a journalist was in suspense 
i he studied this more congenial theme. “If, after all, he said, “ they 

“ should try and make an army—on these lines... . . i 

“ By Jove!” cried Esau, “jf they do that, they will beat us.” 

He stood up, smitten to the heart by a vision. “If Z had the making 
“ of this army: !” he cried. “It would be the finest war 1? 

When he had studied the country he came to the army that Aurelia 
would have to fight in that country, but Aurelia possessed, very little 
information about the army of Marantha. In the current number of a 
high-class review, however, Esau found a curious article on Marantha 
by a gentleman of position whose gist was this, that the Maranthians, 
who had once been excellent sharpshooters, could now no longer 
shoot. 

“ Now I wonder what he and his relatives have been talking about! ” 
‘said Esau, and presently found himself hunting for further information. 

He discovered himself short of ready money—he was not the sort of 
man who keeps a big current ‘account—so he drew on some reserves, 
-declined some new journalistic work that offered, and set himself to 
pursue these’ unsuspected chances for the Maranthians that had 
dawned upon him in the middle of the night. He meditated. upon 








‘Commandant Thomas Smith until that gentleman assumed something ' 


‘of a legendary quality in his memory. 

He chanced upon a paragraph in an evening paper, a not very 
conspicuous paragraph, referring to certain Custom House difficulties 
that had arisen with Marantha. . 

“It’s nothing,” said Esau, after thrice reading the paragraph. “It’s 
“the sort of little hitch that might happen at any time.” 

And the next day he had a visit from Commandant Thomas Smith. 

Common came through the folding doors between his bedroom and 
this living room, to discover Commandant Smith standing near the 
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window, pulling his red moustache and affecting to be unaware of the 
maps, sketches and memoranda that littered the writing table. 

“Well?” said Commandant Smith. g 

“Well?” said Esau. 

“Have you thought it over? ” 

“ Asa problem—yes, a good deal.” 

“ As a personal problem?” 

“No, as a problem in the art of war.” 

“ That follows later. How about yourself?” 

“Tm an Aurelian,” said Esau, and took down his tobacco and pipe. 

Commandant Smith sat down. “Cigarette?” said Esau, and 
handed tobacco and papers. 

Commandant Smith reopened his attack. He developed his theory 
of the Aurelian Empire with patient elaboration. “What I want to 
“ do,” he said, “is to clear away this delusion of yours that you belong 
“to this Empire or that if belongs to you in any sort of way whatever. 
“This Empire is a plutocratic officialdom supported by constituencies 
“of fools. You don’t come in anywhere. You're a lodger. I don’t 
“ suppose you even vote?” 

“I didn’t last election,” admitted Esau. “The Liberals put up a 
“Jew and the Conservatives put up a railway barrister—and I don’t 
“like either sort.” 

Commandant Smith claimed the point by a gesture. 

“ All the same,” said Esau, “I’m an Aurelian.” 

Commandant Smith restated his case. 

“Tm an Aurelian,” said Esau. 

“ Now look here,” said Smith, and meditated for a moment with his 
eye on the heap of maps, “ you persist in thinking you are an Aurelian. 
“Very well! I will tell you now what everyone in Marantha believes, 
“that your upper-class people here mean to pick a quarrel with us, 
“wholly and solely to annex us, not with any friendly desire for unity, 
“but simply that, they may give us the benefit of that same tight system 
“ of exclusive class government—supported by a sham of party elec- 
“tions—that keeps everything here, schools, army, trade, in a state of 
“such amazing efficiency. Well—we don’t want those Blessings. 
“Weve an old rascal as President, but anyhow we've got checks on 
“him. On the whole we don’t do so badly. We think the Republican 
“idea is something worth fighting for. And so we are getting 
“ready to fight. I will tell you presently in honest round figures just 
“what we count upon in men, material and support. Of course I shall 
“give you no proofs—I shall just tell you. At present they do not 
“know that we are getting ready to fight, they do not know how we 
“mean to fight, they know nothing of our resources and nothing of 
“our temper. I don’t believe that a single person in authority here 
“has taken the trouble to mug these maps you have there for half an 
“hour. They do not even know whom they will send against us——” 
He paused. 
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“Well?” said Esau. 


“Well,” said Commandant Smith, “as you are so sure you are an 


“ Aurelian, you are one of those who are going to make war upon us. 
“Get ready to do it. Hunt up the whole question, study the game 
~ “till you know it like your hand. When you know all about it, tell: 
“em. Offer to help them anyhow—volunteer. I know for a fact they 

“are going to fight us with forty thousand men——~ 

Esau turned on him quickly. 

“They are, I tell you. You know better. Tell’em it can't be done.” 

“You can do anything with forty thousand men 
. “Not ‘Jimmies’ in bright blue baize under amateurs who think they 
“are professionals, and short of horses and guns. . . . But that’s beside 

“the mark! I give you leave to play the loyal Anrelian for a, year. 

“ Get to work, try and set your country to make use:of what you know 

“and what you can do. Give yourself—don’t ask for pay— 

“ Well——” 

“ And when the year is up, if Aurelia will have nothing of you 
- “I will serve another year,” said Esau Common. ‘ 

Commandant Smith made a movement of impatience. He turned 
in- his chair and his voice went up to the note of irritation. “ Con- 

“found it!” he shouted; “don’t you see that all this is not loyalty 

“to Aurelia; it’s simply a stupid self-devotion to this privileged 

“governing class! Do you think we should .object to union, if we 

“might come in fair and equal? Not a bit of-it! But we know 

“they don’t mean to bring us in fairand equal. They mean to walk 

“over us and treat us as they treat you. Haw, haw ‘soldiers and 

“* gentlemen’ bossing everything—muddling everything, spoiling our 

“railways, spoiling our trade, snubbing all our promise, breaking: our 








““hearts—with a few moneylenders here and there to help’em. . That’s’ 


“part of their pretty ways. They will insult any good white man’who 
“isn’t and doesn’t want to be rich, and they will truckle to any nigger 
“who understands twenty per cent. Your Colonies in Columbia 
“wouldn’t stand it. You wouldn’t stand it, if you hadn’t to do so. 
“You know you'd barticade the streets of Brumosa to-morrow if you 
“got your hands on the guns and were sure the Barbarossa and 
“Saltaria people would stand off while you settled em. Only you're 
“so thundering loyal and politic. You hate ’em, and so do we! We 
“wont have ’em in Marantha! We will burn our towns first! We'll 
“make our country a desert before we stand that! Better be shot than 
“stifled. It’s no war against Aurelia——” 
“Tt’s a class war.” 
-“Yes.- And so was the revolt of your Colonies in Columbia a 
“hundred years ago.” : 
“They don’t think it was now.” f ) 


“They've jabbered the truth away. But the Columbia war "of 


“Independence was just a war against privilege, and so is this. And 
“what a man of your class ‘has to do on the side of privilege , 
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“Pm an Aurelian,” said Esau. 

“You're a fool,” said Smith, and drummed impatient fingers on 
the table. 

“ Try that for a year, anyhow,” said Smith. 

“ PII try it for two,” said Esau. 

“ And then, p” 

“Still Aurelian,” said Common. : 

Smith stood up. “Here is the address of an agent of mine,” he 
said, “Whenever you want your passage to Marantha he'll give it 
“you.” He hesitated with a card in his hand. “Even if the war has 
“begun. Of course, this address at any rate is confidentia. ” 

“ Of course,” said Esau. “ But I sha’n’t come, for all that.” 

“My dear man! Your country will be licked into a cocked hat, and 
“ then—it will hump its back and say ‘No, thank you, to a man of 
“your sort. They'll make a ninth-class kingdom like Portugal of this 
“Empire before they let your sort in. They'll put a Jew or a Gilchrist 
“nigger in before they let you in. You're the uttermost foreigner, 
“ you're a lower middle-class Aurelian. And then you Ugh.” 

And Smith turned himself about to find his hat... .. 

So soon as Smith had left him, Esau set his brains to work to 
demonstrate his loyalty to the country that was his own. He had a 
vision of a great series of articles on the national military inefficiency 
that he would write, articles of such capable and pitiless demonstration 

. that it would be impossible for any sane person to deny the necessity 
of reform, and of reform ‘in the direction that he would indicate. 
Variorum copies of these articles still exist in manuscript. Three 
even reached type. They were sent to prominent magazines, they 
went as letters to politicians. The burthen of them all was that the 
Army was bad, officers ignorant and untrained, men ignorant and un- 
trained, arms defective, staff defective; ill-reading for Aurelian eyes. 
It became evident Esau was a Pro-Maranthian. One scheme Esau 
proposed for the brigading of volunteers was adopted without acknow- 
ledgment in a mangled form by the War Office, and a well-connected 
Colonel patented one of Esau’s suggestions for transport vehicles. 
The rest of his criticism and proposals were as the voice of one whose 
head is in a sack. 

And meanwhile the slow interchange of diplomacy broadened that 
little issue betwen Marantha and Aurelia, that little difficulty of the 
Custom House added to itself other difficulties and still other difficul- 
ties, until the Marantha question had clambered from obscure corner 
paragraphs in the newspapers to the possession of a daily column, and 
until that column had shifted from position to position until it was the 
dominant column every day... .. 











[Here the Jranment ends. The impossibility of keeping up the tone of careless 
geniality dawned upon the author.) 
H. G. WELLS. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS. 
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OW that the last of the literary plum-puddings has been cut, 
the plain bookman can return to kis everyday fare. Some 
people like to keep a few of the Christmas confections for casual 
consumption during the year, but it is unwise, so far at any rate as 
those supplied by the booksellers are concerned ; for, if one thing be 
more certain about Christmas books than another, it is that they are 
made for Christmas, and to dally with them after the first week in 
January wete to court mental dyspepsia. In the Christmas season they 
are a source of pleasure or a nuisance, according to the view we take 
of them. But even the least desirable—those mausoleums of reading 
matter called “ gift-books,” which would seem to be put together for 
the special enforcement of the maxim that tells us it is better to give 
than to receive—even they have their uses. People buy them who 
rarely buy a book at any other time. : Thus grist is brought to the 
publisher’s mill, and, if the publisher be of the right sort, his’ financial 
prosperity, however obtained, is likely to benefit literature of a more 
enduring order. The late Mr. George Smith made a fortune out of 
mineral waters, and we know with what happy results to the world of 
letters. But for that lucky speculation in Apollinaris, where would 
our Dictionary of National Biography be? And Browning? Life 
` might have been appreciably harder for him in his days of struggle, so 
that the poet’s “ brutal optimism,” as some one has called it, might have 
_ assumed a greyer tone, though I cannot think, in any circumstances, it 
would have degenerated into pessimism. Emerging from a maze of 
“books of the season,” it is pleasant to fancy some publisher of to-day 
devoting a part of the profits from the sale of 47s mineral waters to the 
subsidising of another Browning—when he has found him. 


* i * * 
In the early histories of the French Revolution the names of 


Robespierre, Marat and Danton occur continually together as a 
triumvirate of terror, and the impression is left that the three were of 


a 
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one order, each a curious compound of the maniac and the monster. 
Later historians have exercised a severer discrimination; the chains 
which bound these cataclysmal figures to a common execution have 
been unloosed, and each has been called forth to walk alone, as an 
individual human soul, before the eyes of posterity. Of the three, 
Robespierre has attracted most attention, probably because he is the 
least intelligible. Outwardly, Robespierre, the rising statesman, who 
said, “ The executioner is the invention of the tyrant,” and resigned a 
judicial appointment rather than countenance capital punishment, is 
impossible of reconciliation with Robespierre, king of the Reign of 
Terror; and the two, considered as one and the same being, constitute 
a human enigma that can never be definitely solved. Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc’s “ Robespierre ” (Nisbet and Co.) is certainly one of the ablest, 
as it is the latest, of the attempts to unravel the mystery. Though 
failing, in my opinion, to reach the high level of his “ Danton,” Mr. 
Belloc here gives us a lumjnous and subtle study of the man, with many 
interesting sidelights on his motives and mental idiosyncrasies ; neither 
so searching nor so delicately balanced as Mr. John Morley’s mono- 
graph, but infinitely more convincing than Dr. Ten Brink’s piece of 
special pleading, in which the Dutch professor seeks to represent his 
hero as the cleanest and most honourable man of his time. Modem 
criticism tends towards the rehabilitation of Robespierre, but even 
in his rehabilitated form the man is repellent. -That he was, so far from 
being the leading spirit of the Revolution, essentially a little man, 
would seem the truer estimate ; and like a little man lifted off his feet 
in the pressure of a crowd, he was surprised into sudden exaltation, 
only to be trodden down when his precarious propping gave way. Mr. 
Belloc agrees, in the main, with Carlyle’s view of Robespierre; for 
though Carlyle, with characteristic contrariness, rates Robespierre 
as little other than a sham, he frequently admits his sincerity, and sums 
him up as a man fitted, in a less, strenuous age, to have had funeral 
sermons preached in his honour. Mr. Belloc’s theory is that Robes- 
pierre was a doctrinaire forced by stress of circumstances into the 
position of a man of action: a man of ideas, or rather of an idea, which 
led and finally dragged him to his doom. I have compared “ Robes- 
“pierre ” with the author’s “ Danton,” which seems to me a better book 
because in the Titan of the Revolution, with his huge movements, Mr. 
Belloc had a subject more congenial to his temperament, and one, 
moreover, which afforded him fuller scope for the exercise of his 
powers of dramatic narrative. As he himself admits, Mr. Belloc finds 
the analysis and weighing of motives a “ laborious and dusty ” occupa- 
tion. But for all that “ Robespierre ” is an excellent piece of work. 

There is only one serious fault to be found with the book, and that 
might be remedied in the second edition, which, if merit can 
command success, should be inevitable. The general absence of 
references to authorities is a defect which greatly diminishes the value 
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of the work as history. Mr. Belloc, it is true, waives all claim to be 
considered as a formal historian ; but his work is, nevertheless, “ of the 
“nature of history,” and ought not, therefore, to be published as an 
unsupported statement. Even the reader who has a subject at his 
finger-ends likes to be given, and has a right to demand, the sources 
of the data from which an author draws his conclusions, so that he may, 
without undue labour, “compare notes” and check possible inaccu- 
racies ; and of course to the student such references are of still greate 
importance in directing his future reading and research. . 


* * * * 


Everyone interested in Naval history—and what Englishman is 
not ?—will welcome Captain Mahan’s new work, “Types of Naval, 
Officers,” which has just been published by Messrs. Sampson Low. 
It is a book that will appeal equally to the expert and to the general 
reader—to the former, as a history of the deyelopment of naval tactics, 
teaching by examples; to the latter, for the glowing and accurate 
account it gives of the splendid achievements of our Navy in the 
„eighteenth and in the opening years of the nineteenth century, and of 
the brilliant commanders who made it what it was. Captain Mahan 
takes as his “ types ” six of the most.distinguished admirals of.the age, 
Hawke, Rodney, Howe, Jervis, Saumarez,gand Pellew. Nelson, of 
course, is hors concours; the author rightly considering him too great a 
figure to be presented as a “type.” For that matter, the labels which 
Captain Mahan attaches to his heroes strike one as somewhat arbitrary. 
Howe, for instance, is called the Tactician, Jervis the Strategist, and 
Pellew the Frigate Captain, though one fails to see in what way Jervis 
was a greater strategist than Howe, or Howe more of a tactician than 
Pellew. Butthe point is uaimportant. As represented in these pages, 
and no doubt,in actual fact, Hawke stands head and shoulders above 
them all, in tactics, strategy, seamanship and.moral ‘fibre. Neither 
prize-money nor personal vanity ever influenced him in the faithful 
discharge of his duty. And as one reads, one is prompted to break 
through the convention of a century, and boldly ask, “ Why is not this 
“man as great a national hero as Nelson? If a Trafalgar Square, 
“why not a Quiberon Place?” Nelson was unquestionably a great 
admiral, but has he not annexed rather more than his fair share of 
glory at the expense of others who also deserve the highest honours? 
Trafalgar was a glorious victory, gained in England’s hour of danger ; 
but at Trafalgar Nelson was standing on the shoulders of Hawke and. 
other of his illustrious predecessors, who had made the way compara- 
tively smooth, and given him an unrivalled fleet, built up in the face of 
the greatest difficulties. Nearly fifty years earlier, Hawke, with none 
of these advantages, had won a no less glorious victory, which un- 
doubtedly saved his country from the perils of a French invasion. 
Eighteen thousand men lay ready to embark on board the French 
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fleet, when Hawke came in sight of it on the 20th of November, 1759, 
at the mouth of Quiberon Bay. The sea ran high, and the coast 
where the French ships lay was so dangerous that the sailing-master 
remonstrated with the English admiral against his project of attack. 
“You have done your duty in this remonstrance,” Hawke coolly 
replied; “now lay me alongside the French admiral.”* The rest is 
told by Captain Mahan in what is perhaps the finest battle-piece in the 
book. 

The patriotic Briton who likes to feel his bosom swell with pride will 
find much to his taste in Captain Mahan’s biographies ; deeds of 
heroism, gallant Jack Tars carrying all before them, flying Frenchmen 
__there is all this in them, but there is also a great deal more which the 
thoughtful reader will not fail to find. I can only add that “ Types of 
“Naval Officers” is worthy to stand beside its author's. “Life of 
“Nelson,” and to those who have read the latter work that will be 


praise enough. 
w% ig * * ka 


Mr. W. H. Mallock’s article in the “ Nineteenth Century ” has not 
unnaturally resulted in a recrudescence of the Shakespeare-Bacon con- 
troversy, though one is surprised to find such eminent Shakespearean 
scholars as Professors Skeat and Sylvanus Thompson, and Mr. Sidney 
Lee, drawn into the whirlpool. Messrs. Gay and Bird have, of course, 
promptly issued a new edition of Mrs. Gallup’s fantastic book, “The 
“Bi-Literal Cypher of Sir Francis Bacon,” and another work by the 
same author, “The Tragedy of Anne Boleyn: a Drama in Cypher, 
“Found in the Works of Sir Francis Bacon.” To these must be added 
“The Tragedy of Sir Francis Bacon,” by Harold Bayley (Grant 
Richards), and “The Messiahship of Shakespeare,” by Charles 
Downing (Greening and Co,), though in the latter Mr. Downing 
advances a theory of his own which is diametrically opposed 
to the Bacon myth I do not propose to “rastle” with 
these books—that way madness lies. Indeed,. were it not 
for the wide publicity the “Baconians” have gained for their 
amazing theories, and the half-credence given to them by many 
educated people who have neither the time nor the inclination to look 
into the matter for themselves, it would not be worth while noticing 
them in these pages. Briefly put, Mrs. Gallup and Mr. Bayley (whose 
book is little more than a pendant on Mrs. Gallup’s work) claim that 
this bi-literal cypher proves that Francis Bacon wrote, not only the 
plays of Shakespeare, but also the plays of Marlowe and Greene, the 
Essays of Montaigne, Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” and, in 
short, most of the great classics of the period ; that, further, Bacon was 
the son of Queen Elizabeth by her secret marriage with the Earl of 

* Captain Mahan gives “now lay xs alongside the French Commander-in-chief,” 


but I have kept to the version I was brought up on. One cannot change these things. 
without a wrench. 
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Leicester ; and that Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, was his younger 
brother by the same marriage. This romantic story is said to be 
decipherable from the Shakespeare first folios and many other works 
cited by Mrs. Gallup. Mr. Sidney Lee, the accepted authority on the 
first folios, says he applied the cypher to the editions named, and can 
unhesitatingly declare that no such story is concealed in them. Mrs. 
Gallup, of course, knows better. It is significant that, in all the years 
this myth has been growing, from its inception half a century ago to its 
present aggravated form, not a single Shakespearean scholar of any 
standing in the world of letters has seriously entertained the Baconian 
hypothesis in any of its variants; and no man of letters with the 
slightest feeling for,literature has ever been convinced by its apostles, 
Mr. Mallock, of course, has undoubted claims to be regarded as a man . 
of letters; but he is also a man of paradox, who loves nothing better 
than to surprise his fellow-scribes, and his article reads to me like an 
elaborate piece of banter. 

It is just this “feeling” for literature “which is so essential in 
deciding questions of authorship, where the circumstantial evidence is 
nought unless corroborated by internal evidence. I suppose no one 
in his literary senses would entertain for a moment the proposition that 
Mr. Herbert Spencer wrote Thackeray’s “ Vanity Fair”; and to my 
mind it is as inconceivable that the author of Bacon’s “ Essays” could 
have also written the plays and poems attributed to Shakespeare. 
Bacon may have been equal or superior to Shakespeare in genius— 
they were both men for after generations to wonder at; but in the 
texture of their genius they were as the poles asunder. This point is 
well emphasised by Mr. Louis C. Elson, in his delightful book, 
“ Shakespeare in Music ” (David Nutt), which just fits into a niche that, 
with the exception of Mr. Edward Naylor’s “ Shakespeare and Music” 
(which it supplements), has never been adequately filled before. The 
numerous musical allusions in Shakespeare’s plays are made the text 
of a most interesting disquisition on the instruments and musical 
methods of the Elizabethan period, on Shakespeare’s technical know- 
ledge and love of the art, and his influence upon modern composers. 
Incidentally, Mr. Elson contrasts the precise and prosaic manner in 
which Bacon handles the subject with the enthusiasm shown by the 
poet. : 

Mr. Charles Downing’s views, as expounded in “The Messiah- 
“ship of Shakespeare,” are not Mrs. Gallup’s. Mrs. Gallup 
would cast Shakespeare down to earth as an arch imposter; Mr. 
Downing raises him to heaven. Briefly summarised, Mr. Downing’s 
thesis is this: The birth of the poet was the second coming of 
Christ, and we knew it not. And his conclusion: As Christ, 
at His first coming a carpenter, at His second coming was a 
play-actor, the theatre of Shakespeare becomes as sacred as the 
Church of Christ, and one with it. Mr. Downing expatiates in ethereal 
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regions to which I cannot pretend to soar. The book itself is so 
charged with the spiritual earnestness of its author, that no suspicion 
of blasphemy offends the reader’s mind; and, if nothing else, 
it is interesting as a curious psychological study, and as an illustra- 
tion of the heights or depths to which transcendentalism may carry us. 
For myself, I do not profess to understand Shakespeare’s life. 


* * * * 


The copyright of the first edition of Charles Darwin’s “ Origin of 
“ Species ” having expired, Mr. John Murray has published an excellent 
shilling reprint of the authorised and revised edition that will still enjoy 
copyright for several years. This is a neat piece of publishing in more 
senses than one. It is, in effect, Mr. Murray’s polite way of saying 
“ Hands off!” to those of his fellow-publishers who have been waiting 
for the first edition to “fall into the public domain.” Mr. Murray 
points out that the first edition must be considered imperfect, as it does 
not contain Darwin’s mature conclusions, his views having been 
modified by criticism and further observation; and that these modifi- 
cations are contained only in the corrected Copyright Edition. Not- 
withstanding this announcement, I note that the first edition has 
already been included by Messrs. Ward, Lock and Co. in their 
“Minerva Library” series, and that Mr. Grant Richards has added it 
to his “ World’s Classics.” Mr. Richards joins issue with Mr. Murray 
in stating his belief that the alterations and additions made by the 
author in subsequent editions are not of importance as affecting the 
fundamental theory of Natural Selection. Dr. A. R. Wallace, in his 
“Darwinism,” referring to Darwin’s “ final point of view,” remarks on 
“the inaccuracy of the popular notion of any supposed additions to the 
“causes of changes of species as recognised by him.” This may or 
may not be so—Dr. Wallace, as the co-discoverer with Darwin of, the 
theory of Natural Selection, is an authority; but, in either case, there 
are still a few old-fashioned people in the world who will regret the 
stress of competition that leads to such “ unseemly scrambles.” 


* * * * 


Publishers show a curious tendency to run iñ couples. Two chose 
Lamb’s “ Tales from Shakespeare ” as their leading gift-book for the 
Christmas season; another pair are exploiting the unspeakable 
Gorky; and there are two series, running side by side, of the master- 
pieces of French romance. Now Mr. William Heinemann and Mr. 
Grant Richards have commenced the issue of independent editions of 
Tolstoy, both of which promise far to surpass in completeness and 
accuracy the series of American translations which has, up to the 
present, done service in England. When one considers, after paying 
all due respect to Mr. Dole’s merits as a translator, the inadequacy of 
this edition, it is remarkable that we should have had to wait so long 
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for its supersession. Mr. Heinemann has elected to commence’ his 
issue of the novels and stories with “ Anna Karenin,” in two volumes, 
and in securing the services of Mrs. Constance Garnett as his translator, 
he has gone far towards commanding success. I suppose there is no 
one in England better qualified than Mrs. Garnett to translate Tolstoy. 
A long residence in Russia has given her an intimate knowledge of the 
_ language and life of the people, and, added to that, she has the literary 

- instinct without which the most conscientious translation is barren 
work at best. © Those readers who are acquainted with her fine 
rendering of Turguenieff will find here the same high qualities of 
workmanship. Speaking with the reserve of one who cannot read the 
original, the impression left on me by Mrs. Garnett’s translation is that 
of a firm yet delicate hand, pouring wine from one bottle into another 
without spilling a single drop. Concerning “ Anna Karenin” itself, 
critical comment is superfluous. Published in 1876, it has long since 
‘taken its rightful place among the masterpieces of modern literature. 


Mr. George Meredith has described Anna as “the most perfectly” 


“depicted female character in all fiction.” Side by „side with the 
absorbing story of Anna and Vronsky there is the idyll of Levin and 
Kitty, which has an added interest from the fact that it is, in the main, 
` Tolstoy’s own love-story; and these vital characters of the drama are 


so cunningly set in a mighty phantasmagoria of the Russian world, ' 


that the novel may well be said to contain a whole nation’s life. 
The edition which Mr. Grant Richards is publishing begins with 
“Sevastopol and other Military Tales,” translated by Louise and 


Aylmer Maude. In’a somewhat lengthy preface Mr. Aylmer Maude ` 


explains that the text of this edition may claim to be authoritative, as 
the translators are in personal communication with Tolstoy, and have 
secured his real text, which is not always the Russian text as published. 
A grèat deal of this first volume will be new to English readers. The 
“ Sevastopol Sketches ” are, of course, well known, through Mr. Dole’s 
American translation. Originally contributed to the’ pages of a 
Russian newspaper, they might almost be called “ war correspondence.” 


But what a correspondent! Tolstoy had command of a battery at ` 


Sevastopol during the famous siege by the Allies in 1855, and in these 
thrilling “letters from the Front” he realises war in all its naked 
ugliness, stripped of its cheap romanticism, as no writer has ever done 
before or since. To quote a passage from one of Tolstoy’s most 
enthusiastic admirers, Mr. Edward Garnett: “‘ Sevastopol’ gives us 
“war under a// aspects—war as a squalid, honourable, daily affair of 

“mud and glory, of vanity, disease, hard work, stupidity, patriotism, 

“and inhuman agony.” 

Mr. Grant Richards has also issued “The Life and Teaching of 
“Leo Tolstoy: a Book of Extracts, with an Introduction,” by G. H. 
Perris. I must confess to a strong prejudice against the literature of 
snippets in any form, deeming it little-better than a sop to sciolists, who 
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are thus enabled to delude themselves, and others, with a veneer of 
cheap culture which is infinitely less to be desired than honest 
Philistinism. However, Mr. Perris’s book is something more than a 
compilation of extracts ; it contains a thoughtful exposition of Tolstoy’s 
life and works, which should form an admirable introduction to the 
works themselves for those who are about to make their acquaintance 
in Mr. Richards’s new edition. 


* * kod * 


In “Isopel Berners,” by George Borrow (Hodder and Stoughton), 
Mr. Thomas Seccombe, the assistant editor of the Dictionary of 
National Biography, makes an interesting experiment, which may serve 
to introduce the author of “Lavengro” to many readers who have 
hitherto held aloof from his works as published “in the bulk.” The 
most enthusiastic Borrovian will admit that Borrow’s diffuseness and 
amiable eccentricities of narrative do not make him altogether easy 
reading from an ordinary point of view. We have got within the circle 
of his charm, but there are many who stumble at the portal, and turn 
back with a sense of irritation and weariness. Mr. Seccombe realises 
this, and, as a bait to the weaker brethren, he has skilfully extracted 
the Isopel Berners episode from “ Lavengro ” and “Romany Rye,” 
and welded it together, shorn of all extraneous matter, in one volume. 
In his critical introduction Mr. Seccombe says: “ There is a widely- 
“spread opinion that Borrow, like the famous egg, is excellent in 
“parts; but that for sustained reading Borrow is dry. It is perfectly 
“true: Borrow is dry. What needs to be appreciated is that his 
“ dryness is not that of dry rot, but the dryness of high elevation, of 
“a somewhat solitary and craggy humour—the dryness of ‘Don 
“* Quixote,’ of ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ of ‘Gil Blas’ .... You will not 
“nd much sentiment in Borrow; but you will find ‘ part of the secret, 
“brother, especially in the Dingle. For here he is at his best, in the 
“open air among the gypsies... . . with Isopel or Belle Berners.” 
While objecting on principle to the mangling of classics, I must confess 
that, in this particular instance, the end justifies the means. 


A READER. 


_ PROTESTANTISM IN FRANCE. 


To the Editor of the CONTEMPORARY REvIEW. 


Sir,— 


My attention has been called to an article published in the CONTEMPORARY 
Review of last November by Mr. Richard Heath on “ Protestantism in 
“ France.” 

That article affirms and endeavours to prove the reality of the paradox, 
that while “ the spirit of Protestantism is infusing itself more and more into 
“ every organ of the State, and the Protestants are exerting an influence far 
“beyond their numbers,—Protestantism as a Church is steadily déclining, 
“and is, in fact, on the way to extinction.” 

Now, ‘I am very far from being a fanatic of churches in general, or of my 
church in particular, and I say: Perish the Churches, if only we can benefit 
our people and advance the Kingdom of God. But truth is truth, and I am 
afraid the article you have published will give an absolutely erroneous view 
of the state of things in our Protestant Churches of France. 

I. From what source Mr. Heath has taken the number of 1, 500,000 
Protestants in 1835 I cannot tell; but that is certainly a mistake. There 
never were so many as that in France in the last century. As to the number 
of 650,000 which he quotes as being that of our people at the present time, 
that is the number of Protestants who are known to our Church authorities. 
But besides those, there are tens and perhaps hundreds of thousands who 
count themselves Protestant, ‚but are scattered over the vastest regions of 
France, who are lost among the 39 millions of inhabitants. It is with the 
greatest difficulty that we discover them. As to the actual number of 
Protestants in France, whether there has been an increase or decrease, is a 
matter on which it is absolutely impossible to come to a conclusion; the 
basis is wanting; there are no' statistics. My persuasion is that far from 
losing, we have grown. No doubt in some parts of France, especially in the 
South, in country districts and in small towns, our Churches are dwindling, 
and there are more deaths than births. But that phenomenon is in no wise 
confined to the Protestants; the whole population is diminishing. Besides, 
that loss is largely made up by the enormous increase of our Church in the 
Jarge towns and in the industrial centres. In the North especially, where 
there were fifty years ago, not 10,000 Protestants, there are now from 30,000 
to 40,000. : i ‘ A 

2. In order to prove the declension of the Protestant Churches Mr. Heath 
puts forward the criticisms passed on them by our own Pastors. . But what 
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Church could resist if you were to quote the complaints of its members; 
such cries as “ peccavi” are to me proofs of vitality rather than of death. As 
to Mr. Gounelle, whose words are very severe, he is, as Mr. Heath is no 
doubt aware, the principal promoter of the new movement for “ Social 
“ Christianity.” Is it not the tendency of, all Reformers to blacken the 
situation, and to lower all that has been done before them? What would 
you think, Sir, if we were to conclude from General Booth’s “In Darkest 
“England ”, that nothing had been done before him to elevate the masses, 
and that till the advent of the Salvation Army, the Protestant Churches of 
Great Britain were all dead? 
* * * * 


But Mr. Heath’s thesis can be overthrown positively, as well as negatively. 
ihe seems to me to have judged mostly from books and papers, and not to 
have a sufficient knowledge of the religious conditions of modern France. 

1.'Mr. Heath knows nothing of the great increase of our Protestant 

Churches in the last 50 or 80 years. In 1830 the “ Société Centrale 
“ Protestante @’Evangélisation” did not exist; now it has 150 stations, and a 
yearly expenditure of £17,000. The “Société Evangélique de France” 
was not yet born, nor the “ Société Evangélique de Genève,” neither were 
‘the Synodal Reformed and the Free, the Methodist and the Baptist 
Churches, or the MacCall Mission. Since 1835 these Churches and 
Societies have founded hundreds of congregations, and have an outlay of 
£132,000 a year. 

In 1835 there were in Paris not more than ten French Protestant 
Churches; to-day we have in the City and outlying suburbs 105 places of 
worship. 

The number of Pastors in France has been constantly increasing all 
through the last century. In 1806 there were 120, not counting those of 
Alsace-Lorraine; in the middle of the century (1857) there were 738, now 
we have more than 1,200 Ministers of the Gospel. That hardly points to 
an extinction of Protestantism in France. . 

2. Mr. Heath does not seem to be aware of the existence of our 
numerous charitable institutions: Jokn Bost’s Asylums for epileptics and 
incurables in La Force, Homes for the deaf and dumb, the blind, the aged 
and sick (89), for the orphans and waifs (42), for which we give £104,000 a 
year. He has not heard of our Religious Societies: two Bible Societies, two 
Religious Book and Tract Societies, a Sunday School Union, or of our Young 
Men’s, Young Women’s and Temperance Associations numbering thousands 
‘of members. Nor does he know our Protestant Press which is perhaps 
more fully equipped than that of any other church of equal size. We 
support one daily political, four large weekly religious papers, three monthly 
reviews, besides 162 smaller papers. 

3- Mr. Heath has heard vaguely about “Some communes in France being 
“desirous of becoming Protestant,” and adds: “it would be interesting to 
“know if any such have attained their desire.” I can assure him that it is 
so, and that not only have parts of villages, and in some cases whole villages 
come over to the Protestant faith, but that they have persevered in it. In 
the region round Pons (Charente Inférieure) four congregations have been 
formed by ccnversions from Roman Catholicism since 1895, in the district 
of Saint-Aubin-de-Playe (Gironde), six with numerous outposts since 1890. 
In Dordogne we have received into our Church 479 converts in the last five 
years, in the Pas-de-Calais close on 1,500-in the last twelve years. In the 
village of Madrange (Corréze) alone 250 peasants have joined the Reformed 
Church. _ So strong is the current which is carrying the peasants in certain 
parts of France towards Protestantism, that our difficulty is to respond to 
call the calls which are made upon us. . 

4. Finally, the Foreign Missionary activity of our Church has not 
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attracted your reviewer's attention. It seems to me that a Church or people 
which has been able to send 18 Missionaries at one time to the Zambesi 
(1899),—out of whom nine have died,—4o to Madagascar in two years (1898- 
1899),—a Church which has doubled its contributions for Foreign: Missions 
in the space of three years, raising them from £20,000 to £40,000, and is 
keeping up that rate of giving year after year,—that Church has some life in 
it left, and is not yet on the road to extinction. ` 

I might add that while we are continually sending men to Basutoland, the 
Zambesi, Senegal, Madagascar, Tahiti, Maré, there rever have been at? 


home so many candidates for the Ministry; our Theological Halls are full, 


and count about double the number of students they had thirty years ago. 


Altogether we calculate that French Protestants give £276,000 a year for | 


the support of their religious and charitable organisations. That makes an 


average of 8s. rod. per head of population, irrespective of church- , 


membership. Be it remembered in appreciating these figures that there 
are not as many known Protestants in the whole of France as in the city of 
Glasgow. 

I think that notwithstanding the dark spots on our Church life—and there 
are many—these facts show that Protestantism in France, although weakened, 
almost destroyed, by three centuries of persecutjon, has given in the last 
hundred years real proofs of vitality. There is no need for the admirers of 
the Huguenots to fear for the future of their Church. : 

I should be thankful to you, Sir, if you could find room in your valuable 


Review for this statement, destined .to correct what seems to us arm 


erroneous view of the actual state of things in our country. 
i Believe me, yours faithfully, 


m 
Cu. MERLE D’AUBIGNE. 


À 
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THE UNITED STATES OF IMPERIAL BRITAIN. 


ts UFFICIENT untô the day is the evil thereof,” is the unspoken 

maxim which underlies the attitude of Britons, individually 
and collectively, in all the ups and downs of existence. They are 
brought up to discourage the growth of that sense of larger proportion 
in things, that limited clairvoyance born of insight and foresight, which 
has become an essential condition of success in the life-struggle of 
to-day. There is perhaps no nation on the globe which recks less of 
the absolute and makes more of the relative than ours: we shrink 
from dogmatism in theology, from interpretation in history, from 
method in education, from coherency in politics, from system in legis- 
lation, from rhetoric in oratory and even from form in art. We are 
what is euphemistically termed practical. From amongst a tangle of 
possibilities we seize upon what lies nearest or seems most feasible or 
pressing and set to work to realise that, leaving the rest to future times 
and other conditions, careless about logic or consistency. Thus a new 
reform finds a place among secular abuses like a comfortable modern 
wing amid a stately mass of Tudor masonry, and Time is trusted to 
for the toning effect. Into the heritage of the past, spurred by 
sudden necessity, we draw, with an intuitive and often happy instinct 
of selection, a series of improvements, which generally work as helpful, 
if clumsy, elements in future development. It is thus that our fabric of 
laws has been artlessly built up, and our parliamentary institutions have 
been loosely put together—a curiously slipshod fashion of doing 
momentous things, but one which’ suits a people who love a com- 
promise. 

And it certainly suited the nation, so long as Great Britain was but 
an ocean-bound realm, fearless of Continental competition and heed- 
less of foreign intrigue. But the survival of this rule of thumb in an 
age of scientific exactness and ruthless rivalry, when the whole aspect 
of things commercial and political has changed, is a danger the sinister 
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results of which are already visible in germ. Politicians and journalists 
have indeed pointed them out, declaring with varying degrees of 
emphasis that the country must wake up, that something must be done. 
Beyond the stage of discussion, however, and a little extra expenditure 
on technical education, we seem unable to move forward. The 
responsible leaders of the nation have been taxed with their remiss- 
_ ness, but, mostly men of the old school, of the past generation, they 

deserve praise for effecting all that is possible in the groove in which 
they have moved since their youth, rather than blame becaise they 
cannot be born again and quickened with the new spirit. Even 
what they have succeeded in doing is by no means the measure of what 
they would have accomplished. To take but the last success which 
they have scored, the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, probably not one 
among those critics who declare that it ought to have been brought 
about long ago is aware that the Government of the Mikado and not 
Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet is really responsible for the delay. Nor 
can it be truly said that our leaders are behind the bulk of the 
nation, which, strange though it may seem, is more rigidly logical, 
more fanatically doctrinaire than the French or Germans on the most 
practical of all matters—national trade and industry and imperial 
politics. 

No other community, for instance, has clung to Free Trade with the 
tight, death-like grip with which we have fastened on to it from the 
very first. Even the working class, which looked on listlessly during 
the agitation that ushered in the repeal of the Corn Laws, has come 
to view the permanent abolition of any customs duties, excepting such 
as are levied for purely fiscal purposes, as a palladium more precious 
than the Habeas Corpus Act itself. Free Trade, in a word, is become 
a national idol, and discussion of its advantages and drawbacks is 
shrunk from as if it smacked of irreligion and treason combined. 
And yet in practical matters like trade, industry and politics, it seems 
unwise to act on mere theories without reference to the shifting 
conditions which may peremptorily call for modifications in them. 
Even in law, nay in morality itself, compromise cannot be wholly got 
rid of. To reject, therefore, in a purely practical sphere, suggestions 
which spring from new and unforeseen circumstances on the ground 
that they run counter to a principle which at bottom is but an 
_ expedient, is the act of a fanatic, not the frame of mind of men of 

business. Free Trade is not an end in national life. It is but a 
means, very useful, one readily admits, so long as it enables us to 
attain, at a small cost, a desirable object. But the moment it has 
ceased to be efficacious, or the cost becomes exorbitant, its justification 
is gone. This is a proposition which carries its own demonstration 
with it. Yet it is persistently ignored. There is perhaps no more 
mysterious phenomenon in the psychology of the British people than 
their general readiness to sacrifice theories and even logic to 
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expediency, as contrasted with the obstinacy with which in this matter 
of Free Trade they hold fast to a dubious theory irrespective of the 
warnings of experience. 

One by one the other nations gave up Free Trade velleities—to 
their own destruction, as we prophesied at the time—but none the 
less they have thriven on protection, nay, they have managed to give 
a fillip to native agriculture as well, while creating trade and industry. 
Nor have they stopped there: they gradually wrested many of our 
foreign trade outlets from us, they are now fighting us in our Colonies 
and are invading even our home markets with their wares, while 
narrowing their own frontiers to ours. We know that trade is blood- 
less war; yet we have laid aside our weapons, defensive and offensive, 
and are become inactive spectators of the premature decay of the vital 
forces of the nation and of the Empire.- The results of this supineness 
have been commented upon many a time in the newspapers and in 
public speeches; but optimism, that buoyant British optimism which 
grounds its future hopes on the impunity with which past blunders were 
committed, has always gained the upper hand. The most hardened 
pessimist becomes an optimist when speaking or thinking of himself, 
and we form no exception to the rule. To-day, for instance, we all 
admit that the steel industry of Germany is a vast and, despite transi- 
tory crises, a flourishing concern. Its output is already larger than our 
own. Yet between the years 1875 and 1879 it was driven to the brink 
of ruin by our sharp competition. What saved and raised it to its 
present state of efficiency were the high tariffs introduced by Bismarck, 
despite the Free Traders’ predictions that Protection would utterly 
extinguish it. And still we fondly believe that the forces to which we 
owe this defeat will gradually and causelessly grow inoperative! 

For lessons of this kind are wholly lost upon our people, who see 
and hear nothing, or seeing and hearing fail to note the trend of 
events. Even the prayerful desires of our rivals that we should still 
keep faithful to the worship of Free Trade while they harvest in its 
advantages, and their mortal fears lest we should come into our own 
again by giving up the theory, and inaugurating a policy of give and 
take, convey no meaning to the average Briton. Indeed, our mer- 
chants themselves belittle all misgivings and'assure us that they wish 
for nothing better than that things may continue as they are. That, 
too, was the fervent desire of the man who, having fallen from the 
sixteenth storey of a Chicago house, is said to have ejaculated on 
reaching the fourth: “Why it’s not nearly as bad as I feared it would be ; 
“indeed, if it only continues like this, I shall be satisfied.” The manu- 
facturer, and perhaps the exporter, feels personally well and happy. 
He has more orders for the moment than he can conveniently execute, 
and he looks no further than his workshop or his warehouse. That 
for him is the only measure of the nation’s industry and trade. But 
his emphatic assurance that all is well merits no more implicit con- 
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fidence than the declaration of the travelled Connaught man who, 
hearing a village schoolmaster tell his pupils that Italy resembled a 
boot in shape, turned to the children and exclaimed: “Don’t yez 
“believe wan word uv it. It’s no more like a boot than a chunk of 
“chalk. Shure I was there myself and I ought to know.” 

Nothing could be further from my purpose than to seek to under- 
mine Free Trade in the abstract. Indeed I would only urge the 
advisability of refraining from tredting it as an abstract principle, 
unassociated, unrelated. It is purely a matter of expediency, and 
should be upheld so long as it furthers our imperial interests, and \ 
modified to the extent rendered necessary by those interests as affected 
by a new set of conditions. And what is to be done or left undone 
will largely depend upon the angle of vision from which we envisage 
those interests, upon whether we view them from the standpoint of the 
sea-girt kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland or from the higher plane 
of the British Empire. Here Mr. Chamberlain seems to have struck 
the keynote of the matter when in his suggestive speech at Birmingham 
last January he pleaded for the co-ordination of the component parts 
ef the Empire, and Mr. Seddon when he publicly proposed an inter- 
imperial tariff. For the conditions which rule the course of our exports 
and imports leave their impress on our political relations as well. 
To-day more than ever before do politics hinge upon expanding and 
declining trade. Ambassadors and consuls, the complex machinery 
which they keep going, and even war itself, owe their existence, in the 
last analysis, to a nation’s resolve to hold the old outlets for its industry 
or to win new ones. The very exclusiveness of this inarticulate but 
imperious claim of commerce, in some degree recognised in bygone 
generations, is the true line of cleavage between past and present. 
Imperial Britain is not now a European State only, and her attitude 
in politics can no longer be fitly shaped as if she were but that. The 
only sound line of ‘action, congruous with the new order of things, is 
that which shall be based on the well-being of the Empire as a whole, 
and it was in this sense that'Mr. Chamberlain seasonably proclaimed 
that the Colonies should have a voice in our councils. 

For as in the world of capital and labour trusts and unions—asso- 
ciated enterprise—tend to oust mere individual effort from the field of 
competition, so in the struggle of political communities the future 
would appear to be reserved for that type of State which is endowed 
with certain telling advantages ‘hitherto distributed among many. 
Chief among these marks of predestination’ are vast industrial 
resources, large corn supplies, tropical plantations, reserve capital and a 
rapidly increasing population. The States which at the beginning of 
the twentieth century possess in a large measure, though in different 
combinations, those conditions of a long existence, are Imperial Britain, 
the United ‘States and Russia. Rich in men, money, territory and 
natural resources, they are the world states of the dawning era whose 
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characteristics impart a new meaning to the word Great Power. This 
century will see Russia’s population raised to 200 millions, while that 
of the United States can hardly be much less. The other Continental 
States which are classified as Great Powers to-day will have receded 
long before then to the misty background, unless indeed one of 
Germany’s many “irons in the fire” has been meanwhile forged by 
the crowned Wieland into an irresistible sword, like Siegfried’s 
Balmung, to cut a way to the forefront of nations. 

The differences between those great political communities can be 
discerned even now by the average intelligence. Russia, like the United 
States, is one State, geographically, commercially, politically, with free 
‘trade for all within her boundaries, protection for native industry and 
heavy duties on wares entering from outside—in a word, the equilibrium 
of the two States is stable. Imperial Britain is in a very different 
position: with a total and heterogeneous population of over 388 
millions its parts are scattered over the globe. The bodies of which 
it consists, some of them showing but little affinity for the others, have 
not yet crystallised into one. Hence the equilibrium of the Empire is 
unstable. Geographically separated by enormous distances, commer- 
cially disunited by clashing interests and by conflicting aims, politically 
unreduced—and some hope irreducible—to any common denominator, 
the parts are held together by the gossamer threads of sentiment, 
which an accident, an intrigue, a military reverse may one day 
snap asunder. Some portions of the Empire are purely industrial; 
others exclusively agricultural, others again mixed. A few are 
actuated by centrifugal tendencies arising, it is true, from commercial 
rather than political causes, but all the more dangerous because of the 
magnetic force, well nigh irresistible, with which considerations of 
material well-being cause the political compass-needle to swerve. 
Many, again, intersect the spheres of other States, keeping open by fric- 
tion old wounds which should, if possible, be cicatrised. 

Thus we have dependencies which, despite heroic loyalty, feel and 
profess a decided leaning towards the United States, like Jamaica and 
the West India Colonies, whose trade is mainly dependent upon the 
goodwill of that Republic and whose prosperity we have allowed 
Germany and Austria to ruin. Our possessions in Central America 
are in a somewhat similar position, being in many ways cut off from 
the Empire and rigidly barred out of the United States. Our oldest 
Colony, Newfoundland, is beset with anti-imperial temptations which 
may finally prove overwhelming by'the constant refusal of the Mother- 
land to win for them the right—which the United States would acquire 
in a week—to use their own coast. Ina word, the Empire is as yet in 
flux, not hardened into a solid mass, nor immune from attack to the 
same extent as are Russia and the United States. It is based upon 
sea power, which has, no doubt, its advantages, but whose greatest and 
fateful drawback lies in the much greater ease with which that kind 
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of superiority may at a given moment þe destroyed than land armies, 
and without the proportionately great outlay. Distance, it should not 
be forgotten, is resistance, and has to be continually grappled with as 
such; and if it be reinforced by hostile fleets, the outlook may become 
yery alarming, when the fate of the greatest and wealthiest empire of 
the globe is at stake. 

And instead of seeking to weld the parts into a whole, we seem 
bent upon sharpening their points and corners until dovetailing cannot 
be seriously thought of. For instance, is it logical that we should 
pay taxes for the defence, say, of Australia, against a future attack, it 
may be of Germany, and yet to allow German manufactures into that 
Colony on the same terms as our own, while our wares undergo hostile 
treatment in the Fatherland? Surely no other people on the face of 
the planet would rest until they had put this abnormal state of things 
to rights. Is it reasonable that we should allow that same Germany 
to take advantage of our insular fondness for fgee trade and, by methods 
admittedly unfair, by State bounties, set the Motherland at logger- 
heads with one of her Colonies, destroy the industry of Jamaica and 
reduce Santa Lucia and Dominica to wildernesses? It is not always 
easy, when passing those and similar strokes of patchwork in review, 
to put away the oft recurring thought that if England be rich in 
Empire builders, she sadly lacks an imperial architect. 

The United States and Russja can look confidently into the future, 
‘time being continuously active on their side, increasing and assimilating 
their population, spreading their industries, multiplying their national 
wealth, lessening the remote dangers ‘of collision with other States. 
But if the forces, political and industrial, which are now at work, con- 
tinue operative, nothing short of a miracle can enable the British 
Empire, even as it stands, to tide over the first half of the new century. 
There is not-a State in Europe, or out of it, which would seriously 
venture to go to war with Russia. , The same virtual immunity from 
attack is enjoyed by the United States. Imperial Britain, on the con- 
trary, cannot look forward to any such millennium. However much a 
country may be devoted to peace, war can always be conjured up by 
a restless or an envious neighbour, and we have at least one such,. 
concerning whose systematic plans there is no place for doubt. 

We may go even further and confess that if the conditions which 
now prevail at the opening of the twentieth century be left unchanged, 
, whether from choice, necessity’ or listlessness, there is no degree of 
foresight or statecraft, which can hinder them from ‘crumbling. the 
Empire. Setting purely political perils aside, one’s attention is riveted 
by the commercial affinities of certain of our possessions beyond the 
sea which act as potent solvents of consolidation. Our dominions in 
the Caribbean Sea, for instance, are being very forcibly drawn within 
the circle of the United States; and, one regrets to add, very ~ 
legitimately. Twenty years ago the British West Indies, whose means 
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of subsistence centred in their sugar plantations, turned a yearly profit 
reckoned at over six millions sterling. Germany, who with her cheap 
beetroot sugar could have competed with our colonists on perfectly 
equal terms, a privilege which she refuses to us, preferred foul to fair 
play and paid State bounties on the sugar exported by her subjects. 
Austria and France followed suit. Finding that the game was lucra- 
tive, Germany doubled her bounties, thereby crushing the West Indian 
sugar grower to ruin, and Austria-Hungary invested her money in the 
same profitable undertaking. Our colonial fellow-subjects were 
beggared in consequence. Free Trade, which in the case of the sugar 
bounties benefited the people of these islands only by a few thousands 
of pounds, was made use of by Germany as a lever for the twofold 
purpose of hoisting her own industry into the place occupied by that 
of our fellow-subjects and of detaching one of our Colonies from the 
Empire. The incident could have been dealt with by us either from the 
purely insular point of yew, which puts pounds, shillings and pence 
in the foreground and abandons imperial interests to the vicissitudes 
of time and chance, or from the imperial plane which affords a wider 
prospect of things and prompts to energetic action, even though it 
involve a modification of Free Trade. Though the world does not 
„abound in first-class statesmen at the present moment, it is safe to 
assert that no country on the globe but our own would have chosen 
the former of those alternative methods of grappling with the difficulty. 
Countervailing duties ought to have been resorted to at once. If that 
measure be invoked now, it cannot have been superfluous then. 
Applied in the beginning, it would have saved the Colonial industry 
from ruin. At present it comes too late. The barriers of Free Trade, 
which we then hesitated to break through, had been turned by 
Germany into formidable barriers between two integral parts of the 
Empire, and they have been left standing until they “have achieved 
their mischievous work. 

The statecraft of our Government, now insular, now Colonial, is never 
frankly imperial. Germany was allowed to slip in the wedge between 
the Colony and the Motherland, and loyal subjects of the king have been 
ruined that German sugar manufacturers and others might filch away 
their means of livelihood and Englishmen pay a penny or a halfpenny 
less for their sugar. The United States, on the other hand, are doing for 
Jamaica what Great Britain, by a fair and sorely needed modification 
of Free Trade, might have accomplished long ago. They are taking 
nine-tenths of her sugar, much of her coffee and nearly all of her fruit. 
Mr. Chamberlain has indeed come forward with measures, including 
the promise of countervailing duties, which have been hailed with a 
hearty welcome by all who have the weal of the Empire at heart. And 
rightly so, if they be a fair indication of a wholesome change in the 
general trend of our Colonial policy. But, despite a certain perceptible 
degree of betterment which has followed his belated action, it is 
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questionable whether it can undo the harm inflicted. At any rate, it 
is discouraging to read in the American press such paragraphs as the 
following, the sting of which lies in their truth: “With Porto Rico 
“ enjoying absolute free trade with the United States, and Cuba almost 
“its equivalent under reciprocity, the British possessions in the Antilles 
“will have either to be given up or maintained at a cost out of all 
“proportion to their real value to the Imperial Government.’* As 
we shall certainly not give them up, it follows that we shall be com- 
pelled to pay an exorbitant price which must be deducted from the 
advantages to the British Isles with which Free Trade is correctly 
credited, and which in the last analysis is the fee we give to Germany 
for ruining our Colony industrially and damaging the Empire as well. 
What it comes to in plain terms is this: Germany, who levies high 
duties on all British goods, is allowed not only to bring her manu- 
factures free into Great Britain, but is further encouraged to shut out 
from Great Britain by artificial, and therefore unfair, means the produce 
of our own Colonists. 

Another of the problems which, if not taken well in hand and satis- 
- actorily solved in the near future, must of necessity foster the already 
-existing spirit of dissatisfaction and raise to the power of a resolve 
‘the velleities of separation among the oldest British subjects 
-beyond the seas, is that of the right of the people of New- 
‘foundland to use their own shore. The mere fact that the 
Newfoundlanders are hindered by a musty parchment treaty, 
nearly 200 years old, from building factories along 300 miles of their 
«own coast, which is open to the French, who made very short work of 
-our treaties with Madagascar, engenders painful doubts in one’s mind 
as to the future of an Empire whose very foundations are thus open 
‘to the destructive action of foreign political and commercial currents. 
If Newfoundland belonged to the United States, to Russia, Germany 
or France, a treaty, or failing that a one-sided declaration, would settle 
the matter for good in less than a month. “Times have changed and 
“treaties are not eternal ” would be the text, and Newfoundland for the 
Newfoundlanders would be the practical lesson drawn. 

Those dangers, two among many, are of the class which time, far 
from removing, is certain to intensify. A vast Empire cannot in the 
twentieth century be governed by mere rule of thumb. With a policy 
which is insular “in Europe, imperial in the Commonwealth, anti- 
imperial in the Antilles, anti-colonial in Newfoundland, and even 
anti-English in Canada, we are but keeping our place warm for our 
successor in the rank of world powers. And that successor, unless 
indeed we are prepared to take the step recently suggested by the 
author of “The Americanisation of the World” and, merging the 

‘interests of the Empire in those of the race, coalesce with the United- 


* The Boston Journal, 6th Sept, 1901. Cf. Stead. The Americanisation of the 
World, pp 37-38. 
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States, is none other than Germany, whose action has already been 
felt at many points as a disturbing factor. 

Nor are those by any.means the only perils with which we shall be 
confronted in the future. While the population of Russia and the 
United States is growing towards the 200 millions each, which it is 
practically certain to reach before the close of the present century, 
that of the British islands cannot without detriment to the Empire 
remain at the present figure of 4134 millions. It must also increase 
considerably. But the only means by which the additional millions 
can be kept and fed here are our export industry, which is at bottom 
the vital nerve of our sea power as well. That statement cannot be 
gainsaid. Nor is it less manifest that our industry must expand pro- 
portionately to the additional number of people to be fed. In other 
words, new outlets for our manufactures must become available. 
Those markets, however, cannot be won by dint of so-called com- 
petition, because our rivals, thanks to the eminently skilful way in 
which their industries have been furthered, are beating us, nay, have 
already beaten us. They are armed with weapons, we have grounded 
our arms. The advance of a hundred years which we had ahead of 

‘them has been more than lost. Fortunately there are still ways and , 
means by which past blunders may yet be rectified. But all resolve 
themselves into war: the silent, bloodless war of tariffs, or that other 
kind .of struggle concerning which we have been painfully picking up 
ideas during the past two years. There is no third issue. That our 
governing classes and the people too will come to see the problem of 
imperial, nay even of national, existence in this light is certain; what 
is less so is the likelihood of their discerning with sufficient clearness 
the alternatives before the opportunity for making their choice effective 
has lapsed for ever. 

This is the firm belief of Germany, whose ambition to rise to the 
rank of a world power needs no pointing out, and whose political course 
is wholly influenced by the conviction, reasonable enough whey dis- 
passionately analysed, that the British Empire cannot for long hold 
together even if left alone, and may be suddenly broken up by a 
powerful coalition at sea. With their own navy brought up to the 
standard defined by the Kaiser, and a coalition of the two next most 
formidable sea-powers, the world Empire whose equilibrium is at best 
unstable might, they hold, be shaken to fragments.” In the pursuit of 
this ultimate end, as in the choice of many of the means, Germany, 
whose brain is Prussia, has made the policy of the first Napoleon her 
own. Witha keen scent for the spirit of the new era, Napoleon sought 
to advance France to the rank of an oceanic Power, with one Empire 
on the Mississipi and Missouri, another in Brazil, a third on the banks 
of the St. Lawrence, and a fourth in Australia. But by way of clearing 
the ground of obstructions, he sought first of all to enlist Europe ina 


* See, for instance, von Hartmann, Zur Zeitgeschichte, p. 70. 
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crusade against England. Nor is it can that, if the Tsar Paul who 
was preparing to marshal the forces of Russia, Prussia, France, Sweden 
and Denmark against those of England, had not been murdered four 
months after the inception of the plan, the history of Europe and the 
fate of Great Britain would not have notably deviated from the course 
which they since have taken. 

A Continental coalition against this country, if skilfully engineered, 
would be fraught with the gravest dangers to the Empire, nor is there 
an Admiralty Lord optimistic enough to pledge his reputation that 
we should pass through the ordeal unscathed. Even from the Briton’s 
inborn readiness to make a liberal allowance for the chapter of 
accidents, could we share it, there would be little comfort to be 
extracted. On land, indeed, a serious inferiority in numbers, at no 
time a sure presage of defeat, is less decisive to-day than ever before. 
But the vicissitudes of war at sea have to be gauged by a very different 
standard. Moreover, the destruction of that which bestows superiority. 
on the water is far more easily wrought than the annihilation of land 
troops, a very large percentage of which are capable of serving again 
_ after a heavy reverse. Ships, artillery, men, money and all that these 
stand for are, so to say, focussed in a small space, and the losses 
inflicted can seldom be made good during the course of hostilities. 
Neither need there be any real proportion between the destroying 
force and the one to be destroyed, as on land. A torpedo boat, a stray 
shot, a mist, an accident, and a vessel containing the quintessence of 
years of labour and it may be a sum of human qualities sufficient to 
people a Walhalla, disappears from the world as by the fiat of a god. 
Fortune, however, in this respect might smile upon the best seamen of 
the world without bewraying her share in the result and also without 
materially bettering our outlook. For, granted that no unforeseen 
calamities burst upon us, and that things took the course which is 
calculable in advance, even then we in these islands should find our- 
selves, if not wholly cut off from our oversea food supplies, yet so 
harassed and hard set that prices would soon reach and might after- 
wards outrun the famine level. How long a spoiled population, used 
to good food and cheap luxuries could and would stand the frightful 
strain, is a query which may be variously answered. One would be 
sorry, however, to see it put to the practical test, and grieved more 
deeply still to think that the existence of the Empire hung upon the 
outcome. 

If we enquire how near to the domain of practical politics this 
scheme approaches, we shall find that the danger it involves, while real 
enough, is by no means imminent, and perhaps for this very reason 
may be belittled by politicians who will not or can not take long views 
of the future. Concerts and international combinations of varying 
degrees of closeness and efficiency are a characteristic of latter day . 
politics. They have worked both good and evil. They stopped the 
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Greek war when M. Trikupis was Prime Minister; they hindered the 
annexation of Crete several years later; they held off from the Sultan 
the only Power that would fain stay his hand and hinder the massacre 
of the Armenians, and they would have assured Cuba and the 
Philippines to Spain, had not great Britain set her face against them. 
Continental Powers are actuated by the will, and are fast getting the 
means, of moving against us. No greater hatred of any nation in 
history has yet been felt than that which animates all Europe against 
Great Britain to-day. Whatever its genesis, its rapid growth is a 
concrete fact, and its lack of fruits a happy accident. We are detested 
by the Continent, and the desire of despoiling the world’s greatest 
Empire of its wealth raises in some cases this hatred to its highest 
power. No stronger motives for a joint advance against Great Britain 
could well sway the wills of the Governments of the mainland, and if 
heretofore even they have not prevailed, the counter motives must 
indeed be overwhelmingly powerful. And it is greatly to our interest 
to keep them so. : 

In the case of France, who has nothing to gain and much to lose by 
any noteworthy growth of Germany’s strength at the expense of ours, 
the task seems feasible. When we approach Russia, the problem 
becomes more arduous. She sweeps onwards like the sea, irresistible. 
But her people harbour no deep-rooted hatred of England, and even 
if they did, Russia has strong motives to keep peace at present. She 
has already annexed at least as much territory as she can well 
assimilate. On the other hand, she would benefit very largely by a 
good understanding with Great Britain economically, financially and 
politically. And it was on these grounds that the Tsar stood aloof 
from the anti-British movement, which his adherence would have 
caused to crystallise into a Continental Alliance. 

Germany alone entertains different views and is moved by another 
order of motives. Her thinkers and writers know that only world 
states with an increasing population and vast colonies in which to 
accommodate the surplus, with the natural produce of the temperate 
and tropical zones, with capital and credit, have a future before them. 
And Germany is filled with consuming desire to rise to this position. 
What is more to the point, she is in many respects worthy of it, as all 
candid men admit, and is equipped with all the conditions it pre- 
supposes—bating one: she lacks colonies beyond the seas and 
dependencies in the tropics. But being still in the heyday of her 
political and commercial prosperity, and advancing by springs and 
leaps, waxing greater year by year at our expense, she is minded to 
raise herself to the level of a world power. Keenly aware that of the 
three actual States of this class one is not going forwards, is at most 
standing still, nay relatively even receding, and that that one is Great 
Britain, her people argue: Why should she not try her luck and make 
a bid to take her place? The aim is certainly high and beset with 
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perils, but the prize is great. With the universal hatred of England as 
a fulcrum, many ancient landmarks may be displaced. The means at 
hand are as varied as the opportunities that continually offer; mistrust 
or jealousy sowed between England and Russia, England and France, 
England and the United States, is one of them. Friendliness towards 
the British Court is another. Heligoland, Samoa and similar advan- 
tages may be wheedled by one method, South Africa at one time 
seemed likely to be wrested by the other. Less probable forecasts are 
now coming tiue, have indeed been already realised? Not long ago 
Britain had the population of the world for her customers, and 
Germany seemed no more capable of competing with her than the 
lad David of overcoming Goliath. Yet not only is German trade 
ousting us from foreign markets, but it is beating usin our own. How 
has this come about? Partly no doubt because of Germany’s industry, 
honesty, painstaking efforts, but also very largely because our free 
trade dogmatism makes us the allies of foreigners against our own 
people. And is there any absolute assurance that we shall shrink 
from doing in politics what we have done in commerce? None; for 
that is just what we are engaged in. And even if there were, it would 
matter little; we have but to give our markets away and politics will 
find their own level even without artificial impetus from without. 
British readers who take the trouble to verify these views will 
readily perceive that the best policy for this country is to endeavour to 
keep the strivings of Russia and France from merging with those of 
Germany in one active force, by strengthening the motives of the 
former States for continuing to keep on a friendly footing with Great 
Britain. And this can be done, not perhaps without a sacrifice, but 
assuredly without any sacrifice which is not already. as good as offered 
up. Russia is in truth insatiable. Hills, rivers, languages, races and 
seas offer her no satisfactory frontiers. And promises are as power- 
less as natural hindrances. Territory after territory in Central Asia 
has gravitated to and been incorporated in the unwieldy Empire, and 
now the day of Persia seems at hand. I pointed out this danger some 
years ago when Sir Drummond Wolff and Prince Dolgorukoff were 
pitted against each other in Teheran. I was then assured that my 
fears were alarmist and that the Russian Government knew very well 
how far it could go with impunity, and at what point it would find a 
frontier of armed men which would not be passed by an army. The 
British Government were resolved to make Persia’s integrity an 
imperial question. There was a ring of manliness in this reply which 
it was natural to admire and prudent to distrust. To-day the danger 
being proclaimed from the housetops, the assurance given by the 
Government, although intended to convey the same impression as then, 
is wrapped in language which implies immeasurably less than it seeks 
to express. The Russian Government, we are told, has never yet 
mooted the topic, which is therefore not within the pale of practical 
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politics; moreover, Persia being independent cannot be vivisected, 
and even if it could be, it is not for Russia singlehanded to perform 
the operation and take all the fees. And much more to this effect. 

If this statement truly sets forth the quiet resolve of Great Britain 
to assure to the Shah the entirety of his present possessions against all 
comers in general and Russia in particular, there is nothing to take 
exception to, unless it be the lateness of our advent in the field and 
the consequent magnitude of the task now before us. Opportunity is 
everything in war and diplomacy, and what could not be undertaken 
quietly and bloodlessly ten years ago has little chance of being success- 
fully effected by violent methods to-day. It may even well be doubted 
whether, with recent examples before our eyes, we are warranted in 
assuming that the Government fully means what it says. It made 
similar declarations before and failed to act upon them. It guaranteed 
in more formal wise and with more solemn phrase the integrity of 
Turkey, and made known, its determination to leave the Sultan to his 
fate. It guaranteed the inviolability of China and had the policy 
ratified by the House of Commons, yet it allowed Manchuria to be 
snapped up by Russia. And only when the worst that was to be 
feared had become an accomplished fact was the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance concluded. The record is painful, and cannot but shake one’s 
faith in Persia’s outlook. The present independence of Persia does, 
no doubt, make a parliamentary debate on spheres of influence there an 
impossibility, but no government can ignore Russia’s intentions, and 
our Foreign Office should not be caught with unlit lamp when the 
moment comes for action. 

On some few salient points of this question most men will readily 
agree. In the first place it is absolutely contrary to the interests of 
this country that Russia should “manchurise” Southern Persia. 
Leaving the ethics of the question as between Tsar and Shah on one 
side, it would inflict a serious loss on our trade at present and far 
greater damage in the future. Politically, it would jeopardise our 
position in India. Financially, it would entail enormous outlay. 
Therefore, if it can be hindered, the Government which thwarts the 
attempt without opening the door to greater evils would deserve well 
of the country. This, however, can only be done effectually by the will 
and the force to withstand Russia either alone or with allies. If our 
Government has reasonable grounds for believing that such a scheme 
is feasible, given the sentiments which Continental Powers entertain 
towards us and the absurdly inadequate land forces of which we 
dispose, the only remark that seems apposite is that the statesmen who 
have the mind to conceive such an undertaking should be left to carry 
it out. Are we willing and able to go to war with Russia in order to 
preserve the integrity of Persia? Can we with our fleet and with very 
few land troops stay the advance of an enemy whose name is legion, 
and whose base is formed by two of the most fertile provinces of 
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northern Persia itself? And if we wrought a sort of miracle of military 
prowess and occupied southern Persia, how long should we be able to 
keep it against an overwhelming and all-powerful enemy? 

Again, if our Government rely upon co-operation for success, 
Germany—the only interested party—cannot prove a helpful ally. 
And this is the important point which should never be lost sight of. 
Her interests in Asia Minor are indeed considerable. In Persia, too, 
they may be spoken of as latent, but her one vital interest, to which all 
others are subservient, is to keep on a neighbourly footing with Russia 
come what may. Therefore, however the diplomatic or the military 
campaign might begin, it would end by Germany making terms with 
the common enemy at our expense. That would be a necessity of the 
case, even were it not a matter of choice. But it is the political system 
borrowed by Prussia from Napoleon and consistently practised ever 
since. She now baits France against Italy, now England against 
Russia, now Muscovy against Austria-Hungary, and ever emerges as 
the tertius gaudens. 

In the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for last month I ventured to 
predict “The next move on the part of our Continental cousins will 
“have for its object the estrangement of the United States from Great 
“Britain; and difficult though the success of any such machinations 
“may now seem, the attainment of the object is well within the 
“reach of diplomacy reinforced by those peculiar qualities which have 
“ distinguished Germany’s foreign policy since Wilhelm I. was Kaiser.”* 
My prophecy has already come true, sooner than I foresaw. Prince 
Heinrich of the “ Mailed Fist” has been sent to the United States to 
instil the lesson that Codlin is the friend, not Short. Yet it is well 
known throughout the globe that Kaiser Wilhelm’s anti-Yankee 
sentiments are so strong as to outrun at times the bounds of discretion. 
He made a strenuous, if hastily planned, attempt, shortly after his 
coming to the throne, to gain over the Tsar to his anti-American views 
and to induce Nicholas I. to join him in the schemes which would have 
given practical shape.to them. The Russian monarch dissenting, the 
impetuous young Kaiser made use of Austria as a catspaw. The 
foreign minister of the Habsburg Monarchy, Count Goluchowsky, was 
put up to preach the creation of a United States of Europe, the sharp 
point of which, political and commercial, was to be turned against the 
United States of North America. During the Spanish war Austria 
played Germany’s game with tact and cleverness, seeking to bring about 
a European intervention against the United States. And by way of 
preparing for Prince Heinrich’s friendly visit, Germany now maintains, 
‘with that air of naive straightforwardness which is commonly associated 
with truth and innocence, that Great Britain through her Ambassador 
at Washington proposed a sort of coalition against the United States 
which was baffled by honest Germany. 


* CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, February, 1902, p. 171. 
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That is an instance, a very typical one too, of Germany’s diplomatic 
tricks, and some very nasty specimens might be reasonably looked for, 
if she once got a footing in the dominions of the Shah. Lord Cran- 
borne declared that that statement was not true. The inspired press 
organs of Berlin have reiterated the groundless calumny. “Lord 
“Pauncefote,” writes the Berliner Neueste Nachrichten, “ proposed 
“to the representatives of the other Powers a step which would have 
“been disagreeable to America,” but it was “thwarted by Germany’s 
“ opposition.” And by way of bullying the United States into giving 
credit to this untruth, it added: “In England and America this ought 
“to be taken as established, and official quarters in Berlin should 
“not be forced to prove their case by making the documents 
“ public” This is a strong way of putting a falsehood leavened with 
truth and giving it the hall mark of fact, and on the part of an 
inspired organ it merits a qualification which it is superfluous to 
express. The newspaper which stands highest in the German official 
world, the North German Gazette, positively affirmed the same thing 
in words obviously chosen with the object of implying even more than 
they literally signified. Yet we have Lord Cranborne’s word for it that 
so far as our Foreign Office is concerned there is not a thread of truth 
in that tissue of calumnies, woven for the behoof of Prince Heinrich, 
the preacher of the Gospel of his imperial brother. Whatever else may 
be dubious, this is surely clear to all, that the integrity of Persia, 
guaranteed by Great Britain and Germany against Russia, is a chimera. 

Nor should it be forgotten that Germany’s only conceivable motive 
for working side by side with Great Britain in this venture is incom- 
patible with our own. Great Britain’s aim is not political. We covet 
no territory and ask only to be allowed to develop the purchasing 
capacity of the markets which we already possess. Now to capture 
those very markets is Germany’s set purpose. So far this is as it ought 
to be. But she is willing to work for this end by peaceful industrial 
competition only so long as that gives her a warranty of success. And 
no longer. “Trade follows the flag” is her watchword. Squeamish- 
ness as to means will not be permitted to imperil the enterprise. One 
of the principles of German Government is that imperial policy must 
assist private enterprise in commerce and industry ; so that if German 
traders and manufacturers were worsted in the peaceful struggle, 
political weapons would be substituted for commercial; and the latter 
state would be worse than the former. Another consideration which it 
would be dangerous to lose sight of, however remote the contingency 
may seem, is the political situation which would be created by 
Germany’s appearance as a factor in Asia. Among British politicians 
who have devoted attention to the subject the idea is cherished that 
the balance of influence can be kept unchanged only by increasing the 
number of competitors. As an abstract proposition there may be 
truth in this axiom. But given the aims, political methods and senti- 
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ments of the German people, it would be a grievous mistake to puț it 
to the test. It can hardly be doubted that from the political as well as 
the commercial point of view it would prove immeasurably more satis- 
factory to have to deal with Russia alone, despite all her antecedents, 
than with Russia and Germany together. The government of the 
latter country changes its policy with an abruptness and a completeness 
which takes one’s breath away. And its argument is invariably the’ 
force of public opinion, which again is wirepulled by the bureaucracy. 
On the other hand, in Russia the government is the supreme authority, 
the will of the Tsar is law. His solemn promise can be relied upon, 
and negotiations with his government might now perhaps bring us all 
the advantages which in the present state of affairs can be reasonably » 
hoped for, political and commercial. Certainly the entrance of 
Germany. into the field would inevitably bring war. No more 
disastrous blunder could therefore be made by the British Foffign, 
Office than to assist Germany to gain a footing in Persia, in the hope 
that she would do for us in the Near East What Japan undertakes in 
the Far East. If the only other possible settlement of the question 
lay in the abandoning of all the Shah’s dominions to the Tsar—and 
a much more satisfactory issue can be compassed by direct negotia- 
tions—even that would still be immeasurably less calamitous than the 
advent of the Teutons to Asia. The one satisfactory way of dealing 
with the question would be by a joint arrangement with another world 
power similar to that which has recently been made with Japan. But 
the only Power whose interference in such a matter would be salutary, 
were it attainable, is the United States. The cunning intellect of 
Germany, which takes long views of things, patiently gathers every 
accident into the political accumulator and deftly diverts every new 
circumstarice to its well-shaped design, is very imperfectly understood 
by our people, who think no guile of their neighbours. Yet her 
attitude towards this country has been sketched in broad outline 
over and over again by the most competent and thoughtful politicians 
of the Fatherland, 'the friends and confidants of the Kaiser. But a 
brilliant reception awarded to a British prince, a well-turned after- 
dinner speech by Wilhelm IL, or a flying visit to Windsor, sends the 
clouds of suspicion drifting and clears the horizon of distrust. Mean- 
while the policy tirelessly pursued in Berlin undergoes no change. Its 
aims may be indicated in a single sentence: to egg on Russia against 
us in Asia and the United States in America; the one on land, the 
other on sea. And if ever she gains a. foothold in Persia, we shall 
have very painful demonstrations of this truth; which has been pro- 
claimed many a time in the Fatherland.* 

It is bootless to weigh the acts or the motives of nations in the scales 
of ethics, the principle that everything is fair in politics and war being 
too thoroughly instilled into the minds of contemporary peoples. Facts 


* Cf. for example, Zur Zeitgeschichte von Edward von Hartmann, pp. 69-70. 
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alone have to be faced, and they are not easily dealt with if we bring 
an admixture of sentiment to their study. The Germans are a thriving 
community and have themselves only recently become aware of, their 
own capacities. They have a large surplus population, which in the 
nineteenth century gave five million emigrants to countries beyond 
seas. According to probable estimate that outflowing stream will 
swell to twelve or thirteen millions in the century that has just begun. 
These men are lost to their country unless they have a colony capable 
of attracting them, wherein they may cling to their language and 
habits and keep in touch with their Fatherland. But the population 
at home must also grow in proportion to that of Russia and the 
"United States. It is calculated that if her present rate of increase be 
not interfered with by a period of industrial depression, the inhabitants 
of Germany alone will amount to 120 millions towards the year 2000. 
MS how are they to live? The sources of subsistence which support 
ss millions cannot be made to go round twice that number. 

Doubtless something might be done by improved methods of agri- 
culture, by the employment of chemical fertilisers, the reclaiming of 
moors and fenlands, the spread of dairy farms, of poultry-breeding, and 
of other occupations subsidiary to agriculture. If, further, the progress 
of chemistry made the production of sugar and of spirits wholly inde- 
pendent of beetroot and potatoes, a larger area of land would be free 
for the cultivation of other crops. In a word, means would, and will, 
be found for supporting a somewhat greater number of persons per 
square mile than at present. l 

The process, however, will be not merely slow but only very partially 
effective. A large and increasing supply of food stuffs will have to be 
brought from other countries. To pay for this, new outlets for an 
increased sale of Germany’s manufactured goods in foreign lands 
will have to be found. Where are these markets to be taken from? 
Not from Russia, whose protective, one might almost say prohibitive, 
tariff sérves as a wall not only round the Empire but enclosing Northern 
and Central Asia as-well. Not from the United States, because the 
duties there are in some cases higher still, and their claims to regard 
South America as. their exclusive market will be sooner or later en- 
forced. Not from France, for her policy is frankly prohibitive, and 
her colonies are closed as markets to foreign rivals. Great Britain, 
therefore, alone remains, with an utter lack of system, which not orily 
leaves her own home and Colonial markets wide open to those who 
employ unfair, as well as fair, means, to take them, but permits artificial 
boundaries “made in Germany” to be set up between some of her 
possessions beyond the seas and the Motherland. 

The question with which we are confronted is this: are our people 
prepared to allow foreigners to go on using Great Britain and her 
possessions beyond the seas as though they were dependencies of their 
own? Would they be willing, if they grasped the issues, to permit 
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States which levy hostile tariffs upon our manufactured goods to bring 
their own wares into our markets, undersell our people by unfair 
devices and ruin our industry, which is the vital force of our sea power 
and the mainstay of our imperial existence? It is deemed discourteous 
by British ministers to discuss the cutting up of spheres of influence 
of a country which, like Persia, is still independent. And rightly so. 
But no one seems to find anything humiliating in the offhand manner 
in which foreign countries squabble among themselves for the pos- 
session of our Colonial markets, and not merely as an acquisition to be 
gained in the future, but already enjoyed. There is a comic element, 
for example, in the tragic way in which the German Consul-General in 
Sydney complains of the advances made by American produce on 
ground which ought of right to belong to Teutons in Australia. He 
gives the following figure picture, harrowing to his countrymen but 
obviously of no importance to Britons, of the imports into that British 
Colony during the three years ending with 1399, from which it appears 
that in the space of those 36 months Germany's exports to Australia 
went down fifty per cent., while those of the United States rose by 
about thirty-three per cent. It reminds one of the unseemly quarrel 
which took place in a house of death in Ireland, where two enterprising 
undertakers came to fisticuffs over the question who should supply 
the coffin to carry out the funeral. To clinch it one of them caught 
the tall figure of the motionless body by the big toe for the purpose of 
measuring the length, while the other tugged at his rival’s arm. The 
point was definitely decided by severely vigorous kicks administered to 
Both by the sleeping man, angry at those uncalled-for liberties, which, 
he remarked, would be more in place, if anywhere, down in the room 
below, which did contain a corpse. 

The truth is that Germany has come to regard our markets as her 
vested interests, and will deem any attempt to close them an unfriendly 
act, to be avenged when opportunity offers. Some years ago she 
carried this audacious attitude so far as to refuse to acknowledge India 
as an English market. To-day she considers it to be a sign of 
hostility if we talk of drawing closer the bonds of the Empire by means 
of a commercial Customs union. “ Whoever,” writes von Hartmann, 
“ puts an obstacle in the way of our exports and imports, lays his hand 
“on the groundwork of our existence and thereby becomes our enemy. 
“ The English Government has not yet done this, but the English Press 
“has given vent to sentiments in this regard which must awaken the 
“ worst apprehensions.” And in another passage of the same work 
the writer goes on to say :— 


The only opponent whom our colonial expansion and our colonial 
trade have to fear, is, therefore, England. The question now arises 
whether England will bring herself to shake her German competitor 
completely from her neck in good time, so long as her unstable 
equilibrium as World Power continues. If she does so, we can count, 
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in this, case, upon the enemies of our adversary as our allies, and on 
this all the more surely the greater the sea forces become which we 
can marshal single-handed against England. These foes of England 
are Russia and France. If the French, German, and Russian navies 
can be raised to the strength of the English, England will take good 
care not to provoke this triple alliance, inasmuch as even her success 
at sea would not suffice to make good the loss of India. We can, 
therefore, regard English disfavour with calmness, if only we continue 
to strengthen our equipment at sea, which we are carrying on briskly 
as it is." 

We may think what we like of Germany’s policy, of her sentiments 
towards our people, of her capacities for worsting us in the struggle for 
national existence, but it is of the utmost importance that we should 
at least understand her point of view and bear clearly in mind the 
uncommonly narrow compass to which she has reduced the elements 
of the problem of her forgign trade and ours. She offers us, in effect, 
the horns of a dilemma :_ either open British markets while her own 
remain closed, or open war; and despairing of the former she is even 
now making ready for the latter. At this very moment many influential 
organs of the Agricultural Party in Prussia are calling for commercial 
war with England, while all parties without exception clamour for a 
strong navy which will enable Germany to meet us at the head of a 
powerful coalition in the course of a few years. 

Even the voices of mild and thoughtful scholars swell the national 
chorus which cries for the expansion of foreign trade by arms if neces- 
sary. Among others Herr Albert Schaeffle, in an interesting article 
on the subject of commercial policy, advocates an increase of the 
German Navy for the avowed purpose of overawing brutal England. 
“The necessary means of retaliation,’ he writes, “against the 
“brutalities of the nation which is, and will for a considerable time 
“remain, the first Sea State, can in extremities be found only in the 
“resolute utilisation of our great land forces hand in hand with the 
“State which can get at this Sea Power on land.”t In that same 
article Herr Schaeffle writes threateningly : “We must keep an iron in 
“the fire in order to offer to England too the sharpest resistance should 
“she be minded to dry up our commerce and industry, to begin a 
“fight to the death against our standing as World State; we should 
“not leave the faintest doubt that we shall then, by covering Russia’s 
“flank, put her in a position to throw her entire land forces against 
“ East India and turn England’s death struggle with us into a combat 
“for the annihilation of England.” 

That same writer has, however, put our case fairly enough to those 
of his countrymen who hug the delusion that the British people are so 
infatuated with Free Trade that they will gladly sacrifice the Empire 


* Loc. cit., p. 70. 
+ Die Handelspolitik der Zukunft. Zukunft, 16th October, 1899, p. 122, 
t Loe. cit., p. 126. 
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toit He says: “ Even in England Fair Trade has made considerable 
“headway as against Free Trade: the demand, that is, for an inter- 
« national commercial arrangement on the basis of fairness and mutual 
“ allowance made by the contracting countries for their actual needs 
“and conditions; and very practically too in this wise, that measures 
“ of retaliation be put in force against those states which, while with- 
“holding every concession which they could make to England, profit 
“by English Free Trade and live like parasites upon the English com- 
“ mercial system throughout the world.”* 

But the testimony of experience should amply suffice to convince 
unbiassed thinkers of the suicidal character of the commercial policy 
in which we have hitherto indulged, without the admissions made by 
our rivals. Some people, however, are not open to conviction at all. 
Indeed, the Free Traders of these islands may be broadly divided into 
two classes whose points of view are sundered by a wide gulf. Those 
who hold that as a means of consolidating the Empire, preferential 
tariffs and a tightening of the commercial bonds between Motherland 
and Colonies ‘must fail, because Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, 
Guinea, the West India Colonies and South Africa are all certain to 
secede in a generation or less; and those who hold that the Empire 
will suffer no loss whatever through the maintenance of our present 
diversity of commercial systems. With the former class it is useless 
to argue, while a study of facts and figures will enlighten the latter ; 
and among those facts one of the most suggestive and humiliating is 
the capture of our home markets by foreign industries in alliance with 
our Free Trade folly, to such an extent that British manufacturers, 
once without superiors and almost without rivals in the world, must 
now in some cases disguise their wares as foreign in order to find 
purchasers among our own people. - Another’ interesting fact is that 
Germany sells to Canada goods for about a guinea a head of the popu- 
lation while we sell them for no more than the value of seven shillings 
a head. , . : 

“ British industry, if it is worth its salt, should be able to hold its 
« own against the fair competition of outsiders ” is the well-worn maxim 
on which Free Traders base their refusal to modify this system. And 
it is not devoid of truth, but the supposition on which it rests is false. 
Fair competition has long ceased to be more than a name. The con- 
ditions on which our manufacturers turn out their wares are immeasut- 
ably less favourable than those prevalent in foreign countries. To 
begin with, foreigners work for a market the demands of which can be 
readily calculated in advance, because disturbing competition from with- 
out is hindered by their protective tariffs. With our people it is different. 
The state of the home market may be wholly changed from month to 
month, from week to week; it is entirely at the mercy of greedy or 
needy producers abroad, who flood the country with their cheaper 
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wares and render British industry a matter of dangerous or unprofitable 
speculation. And their-goods are cheaper, not because they work 
more quickly or more skilfully than we do, but because their high 
customs duties allow them to sell to home consumers at such a profit 
that, the cost of production decreasing as the number of articles 
increases, they are often enabled to undersell the best and cheapest 
that British manufacturers can turn out. This is one of the baneful 
fruits of the union of the high tariff system with trusts which go hand 
in hand in Continental Europe and the United States. The proof of 
the correctness of this partial explanation lies in the fact that foreign 
nations foresaw the result of our action, seized the opportunity and 
have fully realised their forecasts. 

The time has undoubtedly come when we shall have to reconsider 
our attitude towards our foreign industrial competitors, our fellow 
subjects beyond the seas, and our whole commercial policy as well. 
Economic and political reasons render a change indispensable; from 
the insular no less than the imperial point of view a radical reform 
seems called for. And even military considerations bear out this con- 
clusion; for we began by sacrificing our agriculture, the source of 
our ‘food supplies in war time, for the purpose of furthering our 
industry, and now we are offering up our industry at the shrine of a 
theory which is no longer tenable. 

If, in consequence of the establishment of a preferential tariff, or a 
Zollverein, the prices of some articles of consumption should rise, the 
wages of our workmen would very soon increase in proportion. The 
basis for an inter-imperial agreement might possibly be found in the 
suggestion recently made by Mr. Seddon that the Colonies should 
grant a drawback on all British manufactured goods brought into their 
ports by British ships, the Motherland according a similar rebate upon 
such Colonial products as are now dutiable or may in consequence of 
this convention become so. 

It would, however, be a mistake to imagine that the obstacles in the 
way of a working arrangement, on any of the lines already mooted, are 
slight or may be met by means of an off-hand formula compressed into 
a single sentence. Each and every conceivable plan of settlement 
bristles with difficulties and is certain to call forth telling objections, 
more especially if, as one hopes, the problem be tackled in its most 
comprehensive shape, and be taken to include the ways and means of 
consolidating, not only the commercial but also the political, naval and 
military interests of the Empire as well. So formidable are those 
hindrances that our foreign rivals treat them as insurmountable, while 
they themselves have already set to work to carry into execution a 
scheme incommensurably more arduous: the formation of the United 
States of Central Europe, in the hope of compelling Great Britain to 
throw in her lot with Continental peoples, and of splitting up the 
Empire more effectually than by open war. 
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But difficult or easy, the question will have to be solved in the 
immediate future if Imperial Britain is to be more than a mere term 
awakening memories of what might have been. The actual moment 

' is exceptionally opportune. And our people at home and abroad are 
convinced that, in the present unwonted dearth of statesmen, the one ' 
man fitted for the task, by his vigour of will, openness of mind, intuitive 
sense of the needs of the Empire, and wholesome. disregard of 
doctrinaire formula and effete traditions, is Mr. Chamberlain. 

The’ grounds for this hope, although already enshrined in history, 
are still of recent memory, and they certainly warrant the belief that if 
the Colonial Secretary be devoid of the qualities requisite for playing 
the glorious part assigned him, the man who is thus advantageously 
equipped has yet tò win his way to the forefront of imperial politics. 
Still, it is manifest to those who have been at the trouble of acquainting ` 
themselves with the elements of the problem that even the greatest of 
the achievements with which Mr. Chamberlain has heretofore been 
credited, sinks into utter insignificance when compared with the vast- 
ness of the undertaking which he is now called upon to bring to a 
successful issue. He who compasses this aim, and there is none more’ - 
worthy of evoking a generous ainbition, will have done for the British 
‘people what Bismarck effected for his countrymen, and his place. in , 
history will assuredly be that of a genial architect among a host of, 
Empire builders. a D 

OGNIBEN.: 


‘THE REAL LORD ROSEBERY. 


N an article on Mr. Gladstone, written nearly forty years ago, that 
acute political critfc, Mr. Bagehot, has the following remarks : 
“Mr. Gladstone is a problem, and it is very remarkable that he should 
“be a problem. We have had more than ordinary means of 
“judging him. He has been in public life for seven and twenty 
“years; he has filled some of the most conspicuous offices in the State, 
“and yet with all these data we are, all of us, in doubt about him. 
“ What he will do, and what he will think, still more why he will do it, 
“and why he will think it, are gu@stiones vexate at every political 
“conjuncture.” With peculiar force these words apply to Lord Rose- 
bery. He is the sphinx of the modern political world. For more 
than twenty years Lord Rosebery has held a large place in the public 
mind. He has occupied high office in the Liberal party, over which for 
a brief period he presided as leader and Premier. And yet, instead of 
being, as a leader should, a bond of union in his party, his Lordship 
has proved a disintegrative force. 

During his brief Premiership, and since his retirement, Lord Rose- 
bery, by his public utterances, has caused the greatest consternation 
among his own political friends. Comet-like, he sweeps across the 
sky, completely upsetting the calculations of political astronomers. 
While head of a party committed to the Home Rule policy, Lord 
Rosebery delivered a speech in which he betrayed dislike of the 
political legacy'which he had inherited from Mr. Gladstone. As head 
of a party committed to Disestablishment, he gave utterance to senti- 
ments about the relations between Church and State of so Erastian a 
nature as to fill with dismay his large following of Dissenters. In 
foreign as in domestic affairs Lord Rosebery has also succeeded in 
confusing the public mind. At one time he appears in the mantle of 
Bright, expatiating upon the horrors of war; at another time he struts 
down the High Street of the world in a state of rhetorical disorderliness 
over Fashoda. Is there a key to the Rosebery puzzle? Is it possible 
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to discover a clue to the apparent vagaries of one of the most 
picturesque personalities of modern times? 

A clue to Lord Rosebery’s position will be found in this: he is 
Conservative by caste, and Liberal by sympathy. Had his Lordship 
at the outset followed caste, he would have gravitated to the Tory 
party, and his career would have secured the appropriate political 
coherence. But, from the nature of his mind, it was impossible for his 
Lordship deliberately to close with Toryism. With keen, piercing 
insight into actual facts, Lord Rosebery saw that a political creed which 
rested on feudalism and drew its inspiration from rank and prestige— 
a creed which was driven solely upon the defensive—could not long 
retain its vitality in presence of the reforming forces of a democratic 

„era: it could afford no scope for a statesman who aspired, like a second 
Chatham, to lead not a decaying sect, but the people. Lord Rosebery 
saw what was plain to Disraeli, as expressed in “ Lothair, that the 
aristocracy were politically on the down-grade. Titled mediocrity 
would naturally gravitate to Toryism, and by identifying its own 
existence with law, order, patriotism and religion, jog along undisturbed 
by the grim irony of the situation. Titled genius, with a keen eye for 
the comically anomalous, was bound to hesitate before placing itself 
under the yoke of what Mill once called “the stupid party.” 

At the same time, Liberalism of the Gladstone kind was almost as 
distasteful to Lord Rosebery as the old-fashioned Toryism of his youth. 
Though he cast in his lot with the Liberal party, his Liberalism was 
essentially of the Whig type, the whiggery of the Edinburgh Reviewers 
who dominated Scotland in the early years of the century. Now, the 
Whig was a very different being from his Radical successor. The 
one was calm, critical, unimpassioned; while the other is fervid, 
sentimental, volcanic. The Whig was mainly bent upon constitutional 
reform, while the latter has set his heart upon social reform. The 
Whig, especially the Scottish Whig, was no dreamer; he had nothing 
of the political mystic about him; he prided himself upon his clear 
good sense, and upon his abhorrence of cant and enthtsiasm. Lord 
Rosebery, too, resembles early Scottish Whigs in his attitude toward 
the religious side of Scottish life. The Edinburgh Reviewers, living, 
as they did; in the incessant din of Calvinism, seemed to have felt that 
“the best course for thoughtful and serious men was to be silent” on 
religious topics. The Scottish student, in reading, for instance, the 
life of Macaulay, is particularly struck with its secular atmosphere. 
That sense of the Infinite, that deep pondering upon the mystical side 
of existence, that impression of the immeasurable distance between 
the real and the ideal, which Carlyle by sheer force of heredity carried 
with him from his Calvinistic ancestors, cannot be found in the 
writings of Macaulay and his Whig comrades. With this band of 
political thinkers Lord Rosebery would have found himself thoroughly 
at home. From his Lordship’s speeches there is an entire absence 
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of allusions to religion—an absence as much due to want of sympathy 
with the Covenanting side of Scottish life as to deliberate avoidance 
of a thorny topic. Witness his curious contention that the State has 
as much right to establish a Church as to run an ironclad—a remark 
which could not be made by a Scotsman who had a spark of sympathy 
with the religious instincts of his countrymen. Lord Rosebery’s 
possession of the cool, critical Whig temperament is so obvious as to 
need no comment. In his case, the frigidity of Scottish Whiggery 
is concealed under a vein of playful humour, a genialirony. He is the 
Sydney Smith of modern Whiggery. 

See, then, Lord Rosebery’s dilemma, when the time came for his 
entrance upon a political career! His Lordship’s intellectual con- 
tempt for his own order, his knowledge of its political decadence, his 
ambition to play a distinguished part in national affairs, prevented 
him from taking kindly to Toryism as a political creed. Had the Whig 
party been in existence, he would have been its natural leader. Lord 
Rosebery would have found his place as mediator between the Tories 
and the people, mercilessly ridiculing the pompous absurdities of the 
one, and acting as a judicious wet-blanket to the crude enthusiasms of 
the other. But, as matters stood, Lord Rosebery had no choice but to 
identify himself with the Liberal party. With Mr. Gladstone as 
leader he could have little sympathy. The effusive humanitarianism 
and theological fanaticism of the one was antipodal to the fastidious 
cynicism and languid agnosticism of the other. Lord Rosebery’s 
Whig temperament kept him from being an enthusiastic worshipper 
at the Gladstone shrine. So self-centred was his Lordship, so deeply 
rooted was his mind in Whig frigidity, that, when many of his own 
order had fallen under the spell of Mr. Gladstone, Lord Rosebery, 
inside the official ring, remained a calm, detached spectator. From 
the first he displayed quite a Disraelian capacity for mystery and 
reserve. What Disraeli says of one of his characters in “ Coningsby ” 
may fitly be said of Lord Rosebery: “He was received in all circles 
“with great distinction, and appreciated for his intellect by the very 
“few to whom he at all times opened himself: for, though affable and 
“ generous, it was impossible to penetrate him; though unreserved in 
“his manners, his frankness was limited to the surface. He observed 
“everything, thought ever, but avoided serious discussion. If you 
“pressed him for an opinion, he took refuge in raillery, and threw out 
“ grave paradoxes with which it was not easy to cope.” 

Between Disraeli and Lord Rosebery there is a marked resemblance. 
Both statesmen found themselves associated with parties with whom 
they were not in sympathy. Both, from their anomalous position in 
their respective parties, were compelled to cultivate aloofness, to 
breathe an atmosphere of mystery, and to rely much on dramatic 
methods. In politics, as in the drama, mystery counts for much. A 
simple-minded man, whose motives are transparent and whose zeal is 
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undoubted, rarely captivates the public mind. The average man 
loves to be taken by surprise, to be driven out of his humdrum 
existence by men of volcanic force or diplomatic genius. Lord 
Rosebery has the dtamatic talent to perfection, Mr. Gladstone.also 
possessed that talent, but the difference between the two men is 
this: Mr. Gladstone’s ‘dramatic talent was the natural outcome of 
a volcanic nature which brooked no check, but tossed obstacles 
about with Titanic energy; Mr. Gladstone was dramatic as the 
avalanche is dramatic: Lord Rosebery’s dramatic talent is the natural 
outcome of a passionless nature, of a morbid self-consciousness which 
delights in a theatrical imitation of the avalanche; by judicious stage- 
management, the illusion is perfect. l 

At the outset of his career it was thought by the people, especially 
of Scotland, that Lord Rosebery was the natural and legitimate suc- 
cessor to Mr. Gladstone. This idea was intensified at the time of the 
Midlothian Campaign. Lord Rosebery conceived, in a moment of 
strategic inspiration, the idea of bringing Mr. Gladstone to Midlothian. 
Mr. Gladstone was in one of his volcanic moods. He appeared to the 
people of Scotland as the very incarnation of the Covenanting spirit, 
in fierce conflict with the Mephistophelian cynicism of Disraeli. With 
that policy of intellectual detachment of which he is a master, Lord. 
Rosebery saw something behind the campaign against Disraeli: he saw 
in Mr. Gladstone a magnificent weapon with which to wrest from the 
Duke of Buccleuch the political supremacy of Midlothian, and 
ultimately of Scotland. Lord Rosebery’s public appearance during 
the Midlothian Campaign was certainly calculated to impress the people 
with the view that the Laird of Dalmeny was the natural heir to Mr. 
Gladstone’s political mantle. Lord Rosebery took care not to give 
-expression to his own views on domestic and foreign topics, but later, 
when appointed to the Foreign Office, he showed conclusively that, on 
foreign affairs, he was more a follower of Mr. Disraeli than of Mr. 
‘Gladstone. 

But I am anticipating events. Lord Rosebery’s scheme of using 
Mr. Gladstone aś a means of ultimately initiating a new kind of 
Liberalism, a sort of blend of Cobden and Beaconsfield, was checked 
by the unexpected departure of the Liberal leader on Home Rule. To 
politicians who aspire to mould the destinies of nations there come 
supreme, decisive moments when their future, whether for success or 
failure, is determined by their attitude to their inmost convictions. 
One such moment was when Mr. Gladstone resolved upon Home Rule 
for Ireland. It is well known that many prominent Liberals failed, at 
that supreme moment, in faithfulness to their convictions. Rightly or 
wrongly, Lord Rosebery was suspected of being among the number. 
Up till the great upheaval, Lord Rosebery, though classed as a Liberal, 
succeeded wonderfully in avoiding the trap and toasted cheese of the 
Tory wire-pullers. Thanks to his airy platform manner, and to his 
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elusive oratory steeped in humorous cynicism, his Lordship succeeded 
in evading the dogmatic Gladstonian, whose duty it was to affix on 
rising Liberals the party label. But the time for decision came at 
last. With his Home Rule scheme, Mr. Gladstone began the sifting 
process. He divided the Liberal party into sheep and goats. Accord- 
ing to the party classification those who followed Mr. Gladstone were 
the sheep ; those who deserted him, the goats. Lord Rosebery elected 
to be a sheep, though close observers detected something suspiciously 
like goat’s horns peering out of his forehead. Lord Rosebery was not 
perturbed about Ireland. He was perturbed about Mr. Gladstone’s 
dramatic interest in Ireland. Suppose Lord Rosebery had proved 
true to his convictions, where would he have been to-day? In high 
office in the Unionist Government, and marked out by unanimous 
consent as Lord Salisbury’s successor. As an Imperialist, he would 
have been free'to carry into effect his patriotic ideas. Where does he 
now stand? As the resylt of refusing, at the supreme moment of 
decision, to listen to the still, small voice of conviction, Lord Rosebery 
is caught in the toils of political retribution. He is officially connected 
with the Liberal party, while he has lost sympathy with the funda- ` 
mental ideas of Liberalism. 

Lord Rosebery’s resolve to stick by Mr. Gladstone, at the'time of the 
great rupture, was the parent of all his subsequent troubles, the source 
of all his political disasters, and the key to all his contradictory and 
perplexing speeches. Trusting to his genius for political stage- 
management, he thought that he could play the leading part in the 
Liberal drama after Mr. Gladstone’s retirement, though he had lost 
sympathy with the plot and was out of touch with his colleagues and 
his audience. With the wane of Home Rule, Collectivism was put for- 
ward by a certain section in the Cabinet, as a means of capturing the 
working-class vote. Lord Rosebery, foreseeing the Collectivist move- 
ment, prepared himself by cultivating the London County Council, 
where, as “citizen” Rosebery, he was on equal terms with the horny- 
handed sons of toil. Lazarus was his friend, not Dives. J am far from 
asserting that Lord Rosebery is not impressed with the hard lot of the 
workers. Though from the dress circle his Lordship gazes upon the 
comedy of life with a merry twinkle in his eye, yet he is deeply touched 
with the tragic side of life. In his temperament are blended the 
artistic sense of the Cavalier and the sombre mood of the Puritan. Life, 
so he told the students of Edinburgh, is a poor thing at the best: and 
if to him, gifted with all outward means of happiness, felicity, when 
stripped of its freshness, becomes reminiscent of the apples of Sodom, 
what must life be to those who get the apples without the least illusion 
of felicity? Lord Rosebery is alive to the hard lot of the workers, but 
his sympathy is not sufficiently strong to carry him beyond the mental 
stage of the old Whig. What he lacks in sympathy, he makes up in 
dramatic force. Throughout his Collectivist apprenticeship Lord 
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Rosebery had one aim in view—the leadership of the Liberal party. 
Liberal Scotland he was sure of ; but the road to Liberal London, he 
thought, lay through the patronising of Collectivism. 

At last Lord Rosebery had reached the summit of his ambition. 
He was elected Premier of the Liberal Party on Mr. Gladstone’s retire- 
ment. The acceptance of the Premiership was Lord Rosebery’s first 
strategic blunder. In justice it must be said that he accepted the 
office with great unwillingness. His Lordship has been represented as 
eagerly snatching at the Premiership. He saw the rocks ahead. I 
know something of the efforts that were needed at that time to per- 
suade him to allow himself to be elected as Mr. Gladstone’s successor ; 
and it is only fair to say that he was much more alive than his friends 
to the risks which he ran in becoming the head of a Cabinet which he 
did not form, and in being responsible for a programme which he did 
not frame. Lord Rosebery yielded, and, from that moment, he was 
entangled in the meshes of retribution. He had gained the post of 
eminence by subordinating his convictions to his ambitions. He made 
the discovery that, in the long run, political genius is no substitute for 
high-souled rectitude. He was doomed to head a Cabinet pledged to 
a political programme which did not command the assent of his own 
mind. Instead of capturing his party, after the style of Disraeli, and 
making it the instrument of his purpose, Lord Rosebery was captured 
by his party, and condemned, on the platform, to become the mouth- 
piece of opinions at which his Whig soul chafed. There was one loop- 
hole of escape. Mr. Gladstone left, as his solemn legacy, the agitation 
against the House of Lords. Now, the Whig dearly loves a con- 
stitutional question. Into this agitation Lord Rosebery threw his 
heart and soul. If the people could be roused on a constitutional 
question, social problems and Home Rule would fall into abeyance, and 
his Lordship would free himself from his fetters. 

The crusade against the House of Lords proved a failure, and that 
for two reasons. By temperament, Lord Rosebery is unfitted for 
political campaigning.. His high-strung artistic nature instinctively 
shrinks from displays of political pugilism. He has not Mr. Glad- 
stone’s delight in the din of battle. Lord Rosebery’s success must 
come at once, or he loses heart and seeks the solaces of solitude. Asa 
political volcano Lord Rosebery soon becomes extinct. The other 

_ reason of failure was his method of attack against the House of Lords. 
He attacked the constitutional problem indirectly, instead of directly. 
Instead of bringing before the people a scheme of reconstruction, 
instead of substituting for a hereditary chamber one resting on an 
elective basis, Lord Rosebery approached the problem in an attitude of 
intellectual helplessness. In his Edinburgh speech he pleaded with his 
audience to give him instructions in his mode of attack. His attitude 
was not that of a leader, but of an Under Foreign Secretary who 
refuses to move without making sure of his authority. No great 
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political movement was ever carried to success on such lines; and 
failure was inevitable when Lord Rosebery began to show to the 
public that on the reform of the House of Lords his mind was in a 
state of confusion. 

In the field of foreign politics, Lord Rosebery as a Liberal leader 
has been equally disappointing. In the old days Liberalism bade fair 
to be inseparably identified with Cosmopolitanism. The old notion 
which inspired the mercantile theory that national wars were part and 
parcel of the constitution of the universe, received what was believed to 
be its death-blow from Adam Smith. If war was no longer necessary 
as a means of securing wealth at the expense of rival nations, warfare 
seemed to have lost its natural basis. True, Toryism, which yearned 
after Imperial sway, still spoke in the old “ Rule Britannia” strain, and 
Lord Beaconsfield did much to resuscitate the old barbaric notion of 
blood and glory. To a programme of that description the Liberal 
party gave no quarter. hanks to Mr. Gladstone, the resurrection of 
Imperial Jingoism was but episodical. Mr. Gladstone’s Pilgrimage of 
Passion ended in the complete overthrow of the god Jingo and his 
high priest Beaconsfield. It was fondly hoped that, under the wing 
of Liberalism, the country would go on a career of peace. The Liberal 
leader was known to be disposed to non-intervention in foreign affairs. 
Mr. Gladstone, as the apostle of peaceful industrialism, was expected 
to keep the country from the entanglements of war. It is needless to 
go back to the past. The Liberal party showed signs of almost as 
great anarchy in its foreign as in its home policy. One section was 
known to favour the views of Cobden and the Manchester school 
generally, while another coquetted with a new kind of Jingoism, which 
was more dangerous than the old, inasmuch as it masqueraded in the 
garments of industrial war. No more was heard of the Beaconsfieldian 
watchword of Imperialism. The Liberal Jingoism eschewed all idea 
of war for the sake of conquest; it justified its existence on the plea 
that, as trade followed the flag, it was necessary to keep the army and 
navy at the highest pitch of efficiency. Not only for defensive pur- 
poses was this requisite; but, if new markets were to be sought, we 
must be ready to plant our flag on every accessible portion of the 
- globe. Thus it came about that commerce, which in the eyes of pacific 
Liberals was to be the uniting bond with nations, the harbinger of 
peace and good-will, has in the eyes of Jingo Liberals become a fresh 
inducement to war, the harbinger of rivalry and bloodshed. Lord 
Rosebery and a number of young Liberals have become inoculated 
with notions of imperial and industrial expansion which, in practical 
outcome, are nothing but a revival in new form of Tory Jingoism. 
Lord Rosebery became dazzled with visions of empire. | He had 
nothing but sneers for followers of Mr. Gladstone. He counselled his 
countrymen to go on pegging out claims for posterity ; and if, in that 
dangerous process, they came into conflict with rival nations engaged 
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in the same work, they were ‘told to remember that “the spirit of 
“ Agincourt was not yet dead.” 

At the time of the Armenian massacres, it did seem as if Lord Rose- 
bery had turned over a new leaf. He displayed a spirit as heroic as it 
was unexpected. The speech in the Empire Palace, Edinburgh— ` 
when he resigned the leadership of the Liberal party because he 
would not agree with his followers in approving of active intervention in 
Armenia—was reminiscent of the attitude of Pitt when he tried to stem 
the militarism of the French Revolution period. Pitt gave way before 
the popular clamour, but Lord Rosebery chose the heroic part. He 
deliberately preferred isolation to the hosannahs of the mob. It seemed 
as if he had definitely and deliberately broken with the old foreign policy 
which, acting on the idea of the balance of power, had brought the 
United Kingdom so many woes. Events showed that there were two 
Roseberys, just as there were two Pitts. There was the early Pitt, the 
convert to the “ Wealth of Nations,” the piogeer of the Cobden move- 
ment for tariff reform, the opposer of the popular clamour for war with 
France. Then came the later Pitt, who, bowing to the Jingoism of 
an aristocratic mob, plunged his country into a hideous and prolonged 
war, which increased the national debt, caused wide-spread misery 
to the people, and threw back the cause of Free Trade and Parlia- 
mentary reform. Lord Rosebery, like Pitt, has had his hours of heroic 
aspirations, such as when he, single-handed, fought the battle of 
international peace. Risking place and popularity, he dared to oppose 
what was a highly natural but dangerous cry for vengeance for the 
slaughter of the Armenians. Not long afterward, his Lordship, in the 
spirit of Cobden, delivered a speech in Manchester in which he effec- 
tively pointed out some of the dangers of the policy known as com- 
mercial Jingoism. This was followed by the memorable Fashoda 
‘speech. Be it noted that a section of Liberals deplored that speech, - 
not merely on its merits, or rather demerits, but also because of its 
evidence of the chaotic state of Lord Rosebery’s mind on what con- 
stitutes a Liberal foreign policy. He seemed to be flinging to the 
winds the teachings of his Armenian deliverance. 

What was the essence of that deliverance? Let us recall the 
Armenian situation. The British Empire was ringing with horror 
and indignation over the slaughter of countless Armenians by the 
unspeakable Turk. From our connection with the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention we were morally, if not legally, bound to a policy of inter- 
ference. Lord Rosebery, in tones of solemn entreaty, implored his 
countrymen not to think of isolated action against the Turk, because 
the danger was that, in the act of avenging the slaughtered Armenians, 
we might kindle a conflagration. before which even the Armenian 
atrocities would pale. He represented the advocates of isolated inter- 
vention as saying, “Why should we not‘act alone? We have a 
“righteous cause, we have a mighty fleet, we have millions of money,” 
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in the strain, as his Lordship pointed out, of the famous music-hall 
Jingo song. In opposing the war spirit which was rampant, Lord 
Rosebery dwelt on the horrors of war, and added, in touching words, 
that “the angel of death who appeared, or was said to appear in Edin- 
“burgh, before Flodden, would appear in every hamlet, every village, 
“every town, of the United Kingdom, to summon your sons, your 
“ brothers, the flower of your youth and manhood, to lose their lives in 
“this European conflagration.” Lord Rosebery did not, of course, 
mean that this country should never go to war under any circumstances. 
He laid down an intelligible principle by which to regulate our foreign 
policy. That principle was this: In dealing with questions in which 
we are only indirectly interested, England should act in concert with 
the European Powers ; and, further, isolated action in the shape of war 
on our part should never be taken except under the pressure of the 
direst necessity. Lord Rosebery was’most emphatic on this point. 
He declared that any British Minister who engages single-handed in 
a European war, “ except under interests directly and distinctively 
“ British, is a criminal to his country and his trust.” Moreover, Lord 
Rosebery made it plain that, when he spoke of interests directly and 
distinctively British, he included the interests of our colonies. Now, 
to Lord Rosebery I put this question: Was the occupation of Fashoda 
a question directly and distinctively British, affecting alike the welfare 
of the United Kingdom and our colonies? Egypt does not belong to 
Britain. The Egyptian question is a part of the Turkish question, in 
dealing with which, according to Lord Rosebery, we should not act 
single-handed, but in concert with the European Powers. It is said 
that, in this Fashoda business, there was no room for arbitration or 
prolonged negotiations, because France was indisputably in the wrong. 
There was no doubt at all that the Sultan was hideously wrong in 
Armenia, and also when British lives were sacrificed in Crete. And 
yet we did not avenge the deaths of British soldiers in Crete, nor did 
we interfere in Armenia, by single-handed action. We kept true to 
Lord Rosebery’s plan of concerted action with the Powers, even, 
observe, when the British flag was grossly insulted by the sacrifice of 
British lives. Why, then, should Lord Rosebery have advocated 
single-handed action in dealing with Fashoda, which is an Egyptian 
question, a branch of the greater Turkish question, and which had no 
direct bearing on the well-being of the United Kingdom and the 
colonies ? 

. When Lord Rosebery made his Fashoda speech and gloried in the 
Soudan policy, he forgot his earlier speeches, which he made when 
political necessities compelled him to be the mouthpiece of his Little 
England colleagues. His Lordship joined Mr. Morley in denouncing 
the advance into the Soudan. In a speech delivered at Huddersfield, 
in March, 1896, he pointed out that, while by their concessions in Siam 
and elsewhee the Government were trying to secure the friendship of 
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France, in the Soudan the Government had embarked upon a policy 
which “outrages France.” The policy which he condemned in 1896 
Lord Rosebery approved in 1898, when, observe, his own prophecy 
about outraging France had been fulfilled. How does Lord Rosebery 
reconcile these two conflicting attitudes? In a letter; published in 
explanation, he said: 


The rhetorical word ‘“ outrage” is the one you quote. Had the 
Government then boldly declared that their objective was Khartoum, 
and their policy the restoration of the Nile Valley to Egypt, I should 
not, and could not, have opposed that policy, except possibly as to 
its opportuneness. For I have always been confident that Great 
Britain would never rest until she had repaired that disaster of 1885, 
as it was both her destiny and her duty to do so. I do not believe 
that when I spoke at Huddersfield the Government had any idea of 
the reconquest of the Soudan. 


This will not do. In his Huddersfield speech, Lord Rosebery did 
something more than condemn the Government’s Soudan programme 
for its aimlessness ; he was absolutely opposed to the whole scheme of 
going forward to meet the Dervishes at all. At Huddersfield he used 
these words : 


Why not await the Dervishes at Wady Halfa, the position we have 
left, which is impregnable, instead of marching, with a chivalry which 
I think misdirected, to meet the Dervishes in a very unpropitious and 

. a weaker position, and apparently to attract them by advancing to 
meet them? 


Not only did Lord Rosebery think the moment inopportune to enter 
the Soudan, but he did not think the Soudan was worth reconquering. 
In the House of Lords he quoted General Gordon, with evident 
approval, to the effect that “the Soudan was the most absolutely 
“valueless possession that any country could possess; useless to any 
“human being, and fatal to any Power that held it.” On the Soudan 
question, Lord Rosebery began by attacking Lord Salisbury for his 
Jingoism in Egypt; and, by his Fashoda speeches and by acting as 
showman to Lord Kitchener, he ended by far out-Jingoing Lord Salis- 
bury. To put the matter in a nut-shell: A few years ago there was a 
Lord Rosebery who was convinced of the necessity of our remaining 
impregnably entrenched at Wady Halfa. Later we had another Lord 
Rosebery, who hailed the planting of the Union Jack over the Soudan. 
A few years ago there was a Lord Rosebery who spoke in awe-struck 
whispers of that terrible Soudan desert which had eaten up its would-be 
conquerors. Later we had a Lord Rosebery who rushed about the 
country glorifying the General who had made a laughing-stock of his 
lugubrious predictions. A few years ago Lord Rosebery implored the 
Government not to needlessly irritate France'and Russia. Had we, 
he asked, learned nothing from Armenia? Later these warnings had 
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given place to threatenings of fire and slaughter against France. A 
few years ago we had a Lord Rosebery who hurled at Lord Lansdowne 
in the House of Lords extracts from General Gordon’s writings, 
describing the Soudan as a useless country, ruinous to the nation that 
held it. Later Lord Rosebery thought so much of this useless desert 
that he was ready to fight the French for infringing on it. A few years 
ago Lord Rosebery declared that Egypt’s great want was a dam for 
storing the Nile water at Assouan, and to that great object all the 
available surplus should be directed. Later Lord Rosebery had for- 
gotten all about the dam, and appealed to the public for funds to 
provide a college for the little Soudanese. Lord Rosebery has a happy 
knack of forgetting. Surely, after such remarkable quick-change per- 
formances the public has a claim to know which of their Lordships is 
speaking, Lord Rosebery the cautious Little Englander, or Lord Rose- 
bery the inheritor.and exponent of the spirit of Agincourt. 

I come now to Lord Rosebery’s attitude towards the war in South 
Africa. When the war broke out his Lordship gave hearty support to 
the Government. He did not content himself with the declaration 
that we must drive the enemy from British soil. Lord Rosebery 
justified the war on the ground that the Boer Government was “a 
“corrupt and despotic oligarchy,” and that no unprogressive State 
could be allowed to obstruct the path of civilisation. Here, too, Lord 
Rosebery exhibits his lack of consistency in dealing with great 
problems. He chooses now to talk of the duty of overthrowing a 
corrupt and despotic oligarchy. And yet Lord Rosebery and 
his followers ridiculed those Liberals who were in sympathy with 
the movement in Crete to overthrow a ‘corrupt and despotic 
oligarchy. “Apart from that, Lord Rosebery has done his best to 
uphold Turkey, the most corrupt and despotic oligarchy which ever 
existed on the face of the earth. Suppose for the sake of argument 
we agree to Lord Rosebery’s description of the Transvaal Government. 
We must remember that our quarrel with them was a specific, not a 
general one—not because they were corrupt, but because they refused 
to grant us the franchise. The Colonial Office did not organise a cam- 
paign against oligarchic despotism—there is plenty of work to be done 
in that line at home—but made certain franchise demands. Lord 
Rosebery thinks the present situation is largely due to our bungling 
diplomacy. But if it is our duty to go to war against corrupt and 
despotic oligarchies, if we, as the representatives of civilisation, must 
crush States which obstruct the path of progress, surely all talk of 
diplomatic bungling is wide of the mark. It suits Lord Rosebery 
now to make capital out of the diplomatic and military errors of the 
Government. A few months ago he made a speech at a London Club 
dinner, in which he said that the Liberal party never had a better 
opportunity than at the present moment. The Government had gone 
into office with an unrivalled majority. With that majority, they might 
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have dealt with the House of Lords, transforming it into an Imperial 
Senate. They might have dealt with the temperance question, they 
might have dealt with the housing question. “But instead of this,” 
said Lord Rosebery, “ they had allowed the nation to become involved 
“in a great and costly war. There was unrest and dissatisfaction 
“everywhere. Never had the Liberal party such a chance.” I have 
no admiration for the present Government, but the Government deserve 
sympathy when they are made the objects of such an attack, which 
is unworthy of Lord. Rosebery, or any Liberal Jingo. If this was a 
righteous and necessary war, it has not become less so by reason of 
our disasters. Having cheered the Government into it, Lord Rose- 
bery has no: moral right to cast a stone at them now. Their failure 
should only entitle them to greater sympathy and encouragement from 
one who proclaimed the war just. Mark, too, how absurd is Lord 
Rosebery’s attempt at criticism. If this war was righteous and neces- 
sary, Lord Rosebery, had he been in office, would have been compelled 
to fight. He, too, would have had to subordinate all social reforms ` 
to military exigencies. And he would not have been one whit more 
successful, for he would have had as his instruments the same War 
Office, the same generals, the same army system. Is it not monstrous 
to find this arch-Jingo turning round now and blaming the Government 
for the consequences of a policy he himsélf approved? Is it not 
beneath contempt for Lord Rosebery, the exponent of the spirit of 
Agincourt, the thunderer on the Jingo drum at Fashoda, to blame the 
Government for “drifting” into war? Lord Rosebery would not 
have “drifted” into war. Plunging headlong into war is his policy, 
particularly when his Lordship is in opposition, and other people are 
in office to bear the odium of criticism. Is such conduct worthy of a 
disciple of the great Lord Chatham? 

Just as Lord Rosebery supported the Government at the outbreak 
of the war, so he has also supported their annexation policy. There 
must, he said, be no more Majuba treaties. In his famous speech 
delivered at Chesterfield in December last his Lordship defined his 
position as follows :— 


The Boers cannot complain if they are incorporated in the British 

i Empire, They chose the arbitrament of war, they chose the 

arbitrament of the sword. They appealed, and by that they must 
abide. 


The inference is that annexation may be anywhere and under any 
circumstances the.natural and proper sequel to the arbitrament of war. 
Is that position sound? Does annexation usually follow victory, and 
where annexation is resorted to, is the measure justified by results? 
Lord Rosebery, with his full experience, cannot surely answer these 
questions in the affirmative. Did we annex the Crimea after Sebas- 
topol? Did Germany annex France after Sedan and the fall of Paris? 
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Lord Rosebery knows that the Germans, though they annexed but a 
little strip of France, and that at least partly German in sympathies, 
have found that little strip a most troublesome bit of territory. There 
was one great conqueror, about whom Lord Rosebery knows very 
well, who went on the principle of annexation after appeals to the 
arbitrament of war. That was Napoleon. Napoleon annexed whole- 
sale. He annexed in whole or in part, the Netherlands, Italy, Spain, 
Prussia, Bavaria. He abolished kingdoms, created kingdoms, altered 
kingdoms, all as the result of the arbitrament of war. What was the 
outcome? Why, this greatest of soldiers, greatest of annexationists, 
was miserably ruined by the rising of the national temper, which, if 
he ever thought of it at all, he despised. Napoleon’s Empire became 
a ghastly ruin as the result of annexation. Yet Lord Rosebery speaks 
of annexation as if it were a magic phrase which carried finality with it. 

Strange to say, Lord Rosebery in his book on Napoleon stands 
amazed at the great conqueror’s lack of appreciation of the feeling of 
nationality. And yet, in dealing with South Africa, Lord Rosebery 
with his eyes open is willing to ignore the feeling of nationality, even 
in face of the terrible penalty which Napoleon paid for his blunder. 
Lord Rosebery by his criticism of Napoleon is quite alive to the 
powerful influence of the feeling of nationality. How then is his 
acquiescence to annexation to be explained? The explanation is 
unconsciously supplied by Lord Rosebery himself ina speech delivered 
in July, 1901. He there laid down the doctrine that if the Liberal 
party hoped to have due influence in national affairs, it must not go 
ahead of average public opinion. In his view a party which is out of 
touch with the people on a great far-reaching national issue condemns 
itself to impotence. How is the impotence to be got rid of? Lord 
Rosebery does not say, but he points to the case of Fox, evidently as 
a warning to the Liberal leaders of to-day. Fox opposed the war 
policy of his day, and condemned his party to impotence for a genera- 
tion. From his mode of handling this political parallel his Lordship 
left the impression on the mind that he condemns Fox for his attitude. 
There were great domestic reforms awaiting treatment, and Fox, we 
fancy Lord Rosebery saying, should have fallen into line with the 
popular fury against France, and thereby got into power, when he 
would have been in a position to carry out a Liberal domestic policy. 
Here Lord Rosebery unconsciously reveals the working of his mind. 
In his view the first duty of the Liberal party is to get into power, 
and if it can only get into power by pandering to popular 
passion, well, it must just pander. The people were in favour 
oi war and annexation, therefore a Liberal leader must also 
favour war and annexation in order to keep in touch with the 
people. Power is the first thing, principles are only secondary. Lord 
Rosebery fails to see that the Liberal party owed its resurrection and 
its great reforming power early in the nineteenth century precisely tc 
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the refusal of Fox and his small band to sacrifice Liberal principles at 
the bidding of a popular clamour which history has since condemned. 
Lord Rosebery should take warning from the fate of Burke. Burke 
was a Liberal Imperialist. To him, and not to Fox, was due the . 
impotence to which the Whig party was reduced. Like Lord Rose- 
bery, Burke believed in interfering in foreign affairs in the interests of 
civilisation. Burke goaded the nation into war with France, a war 
which threw civilisation back fifty years, and postponed domestic 
legislation for nearly the same period. After 1815 the nation rose in 
rebellion against the Jingo party, and gave its confidence to the 
followers of Fox, to whose splendid stand in the dark hour was due 
the glorious harvest of reform reaped by Cobden, Bright and Glad- 
stone. The history of eighteenth century Liberal Jingoism is a 
warning to Lord Rosebery and his friends. History proves conclu- 
sively that no domestic legislation is possible till the nation has done 
with an aggressive foreign policy, till the ideal of international amity 
takes the place of the ideal of international enmity. : 
What of Lord Rosebery’s future? A great deal is sajd about 
Liberal unity. Lord Rosebery has no desire to bring about Liberal 
unity. Lord Rosebery is outside of all parties, except the party of 
Lord Rosebery. His influence in politics reminds one of George IIIs 
system of Government by the “ King’s friends.” Liberal Imperialism 
is the creed, not so much of a regular party, as of “ Lord Rosebery’s 
“friends.” Can such a system endure? It can no more endure in 
political affairs than the clan system endured in our civil society. A 
personal party has been tried before in British politics. Edmund 
Burke saw the attempt made by Charles Townshend. His description 
of the Townshend type applies with marvellous exactness to Lord 
Rosebery and his friends. “They were,” says Burke, “a race of men 
“(I hope in God the species is extinct) who, when they rose in their 
“place, no man living could divine, from any known adherence to 
“parties, to opinions, or principles, from any order or system in their 
“politics or from any sequel or connection in their ideas, what part 
“they were going to take in any debate. It is astonishing how much 
“this uncertainty, especially at critical times, called the attention of 
“all parties upon such men. All eyes were fixed on them, all ears 
“open to hear them, each party gaped, and looked alternately for their 
“vote, almost to the end of their speeches. The fortune of such men was 
“a temptation too great to be resisted by one, to whom a single whiff , 
“ of incense withheld gave much greater pain than he received delight in 
“the clouds of it which daily rose about him from the prodigal super- 
“ stition of innumerable admirers. He was a candidate for contra- 
“ dictory honours, and his great aim was to make those agree in admira- 
“tion of him who never agreed in anything else.” Burke’s pious 
aspiration has not been fulfilled. The species of weather-cock politi- 
cians is not extinct. Charles Townshend, brilliant, uncertain, con- 
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sumed with sensitive vanity, lives again in Lord Rosebery. And the 
same fate awaits the second Townshend, to dazzle for a little, then 
vanish into outer darkness. 

It was once said of Mr. Gladstone that he had ‘the intellect of an 
advocate and the soul of a martyr. Of Lord Rosebery it may be said 
that he has the intellect of an advocate and the soul of an artist. In 
politics, as in literature, he is essentially an impressionist. His mind 
is kaleidoscopic. When the public come for guidance, he presents 
them with a series of dissolving views. His speeches are so many 
intellectual fireworks, exquisite to gaze upon, but affording no light 
for the weary pilgrim. Lord Rosebery has yet to learn that no amount 
of political genius, platform power and personal magnetism can take 
the place of intellectual conscientiousness in framing a coherent theory 
of national life, singleness of purpose, and resolute pursuit of truth, as 
distinct from dramatic effect. What Leslie Stephen says of Boling- 
broke may fitly be said,of Lord Rosebery: “He was to be the 
“English Alcibiades, dazzling at all hazards and replacing labour 
“by genius. Such affectation generally drops off a man of real 
“ power with his early youth. To the end of his days, Bolingbroke 
“fancied that he could take political eminence by storm and surmount 
“ all difficulties at a bound.” Lord Rosebery’s dilettante methods have 
been greatly intensified by his exclusion from the House of Commons. 
Statesmen in the House, especially opportunist statesmen, acquire 
intellectual persistency and industry, which, in the absence of high 
principle, keep them well to the front as political aspirants. They 
become adepts at extracting a policy superficially plausible and 
coherent from the babble of the market-place. Lord Rosebery has 
been denied access to the political telephone. , Not being in the habit 
of relying upon the promptings of political conscience, and deprived of 
the means of interpreting the babel of the street, he is driven to give 
fickle adhesion to the fickle cries of the fickle multitude. Even in 
this, he is compelled to rely for guidance upon a body-guard of Scottish 
Liberals, whose devotion to Lord Rosebery is the spaniel-like devotion 
of the Highland clansmen to Prince Charlie. The same Liberals who 
pinned their faith to Mr. Gladstone’s Little Englandism are quite con- 
tent to swell the Imperialistic chorus of Lord Rosebery. From such 
an obsequious body-guard Lord Rosebery gets little reliable guidance. 
Even when he does take a decisive step, and nails his colours to a 
particular mast, he is haunted by a Hamlet-like indecision which makes 
him haul down the colours at the first convenient opportunity. A glaring 
example of Lord Rosebery’s weakness is seen in his treatment of the 
Liberal programme. When he took the leadership of the Liberal 
party, he publicly declared that nothing was changed but the leader ; 
the old programme was as vital as ever. As soon as the party were 
defeated, he advocated a policy of concentration, and indirectly laid 
the blame of defeat on the very programme which he had publicly 
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accepted as the legacy of Mr. Gladstone. Again, his Lordship, but a 
short time ago, caused quite a political' cyclone by emphasising the 


necessity of going back to the Liberalism of the pre-Home Rule period 


—a declaration which was naturally interpreted as the abandonment 
of- Home Rule, to which, as Mr. Gladstone’s successor, he had publicly 
declared his allegiance. 

-If this analysis of Lord Rosebery’s mind be correct, it is at- once - 
apparent that the real obstacles in his path are not his political rivals, 
but his own cold, critical temperament, his morbid self-consciousness, 
and his lack of fundamental coherent convictions. His special gifts have 
saved him from being a somewhat dull Whig. Nature has given 
him great oratorical power, high social position, the artistic tempera- 
ment, the dramatic faculty, and, above all, a fund of undoubted humour, 


_ by means of which he is enabled to hide his poverty of ideas and his 


unsteadiness of purpose. By giving. a piquant flavour to political 
oratory, he makes up to the average individual, by the personal 
equation, what he lacks in real statesmanship. The personal equation 
in the case of Lord Rosebery. will soon Cease to interest, unless, in 


. theological language, he bé “born again.”- There is no limit to -the 


splendid influence his Lordship might exert in his day and generation, 
if, in addition to his manifold gifts and personal charms, he had a 
baptism of political righteousness. My own fear is that Lord Rosebery 
is. to repeat the experience of Bolingbroke. Like Bolingbroke, he 
has enjoyed:a few years of power; and, like Bolingbroke, he seems 
fated to spend the best of his days only as an ambitious aspirant toa 
great career. 


HECTOR MACPHERSON. 


BRIEUX AND HIS WORKS. 


BRIEUX in himself typifies the tendency of modern French 
thought, becatise in each of his works is to be found the 
philosophical discussion of some great social question, embodied in 
the centre of an action. Within the last ten years he has produced 
some fifteen plays, each of which is as it were the symbol of a fresh 
evolution in the author, because each in succession contains a thesis 
which represents in itself an upheaval in his moral construction. 
There can be no question of Brieux’s work apart from the soul of the 
man. himself. It is evident, strongly evident, in everything that he has 
written that he is truly a sincere thinker as well as a keen observer, 
and that the theories he develops in his plays form an indestructible 
part of his own moral and intellectual development. He is no 
mere dilettante, mainly propelled by keen, vivid introspective interest 
or by outward observation towards the creation of those types and 
characters which constitute the puppets in the play of life. The 
struggles of the passions do not interest him. The whys and where- 
fores of this lady’s loves, of that man’s infidelity, of this prejudice, or of 
that dramatic situation, in no way appeal to him. Even such subjects 
as those which attracted the minds of Alexandre Dumas, or of 
Ibsen and others of the Norwegian schools, he still seems to consider 
too subtly erotic. The hard, stern questions with which modern men 
of science and thought are now battling, the solution of which in a 
right or wrong sense will help to make or to mar the onward movement. 
of civilisation, are the subjects which attract the muse of M. Brieux. 
And in all his work there is so much vigour, such profound sincerity, 
that even those dilettantes—those lovers of impeccable form who repre- 
sent, defend and uphold the classical paganism of our modern France 
—are bound to declare themselves won over to his side. The worst 
that can be said of him by these critics, whose research for fine plastic 
form is more evident than their research for fine, noble ideas, is that he 
is “not an artist ....”. I think that Brieux himself is inclined to 
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take this judgment rather in the light of a compliment. For he knows 
that pure intrinsic thought and fine action are the things around which 
art should merely be built as an accessory, that they themselves should 
constitute the principal elements of all fine and long-living works. 
This fault-finding with Brieux, however, is a mistake in itself, for all 
who will take the trouble to study his plays will discover that perhaps 
no modern playwright has ever made his characters speak with more 
truth to the individual nature of each. And as a play is composed 
entirely of speaking characters, without any descriptions from the 
author himself, surely the object to be attained should be the reality 
of those characters themselves and their exact truth to life, and not the 
making of fine phrases by the author. It so happens that because of 
the very subjects with which Brieux deals, the characters represented 
in his plays are the simple people of everyday life. There are few 
artists, authors or thinkers among them: they therefore speak the 
language of ordinary bourgeois, as they should do. 

It is among the simple people of life that the great dramas involving 
social questions are played. Brieux’s characters live and breathe in 
the plain everyday things they say and do, and are-therefore true to 
life. It might even almost be said that so well-defined is their in- 
tensity, that they are in a measure almost sufficient to the life of the 
play, apart from the movement of its action. Yet they do not 
ratiocinate on questions of complicated psychological introspection. 
They have the vigour and the’ simplicity of earnest people, but as a 
whole their manners, their attitude, their simple sayings constitute a 
most subtle study of humanity, which goes far to build up the material 
of which great dramas are constructed. 

To another great writer besides Brieux has this fault of lack of form 
been imputed by his detractors. I speak of de Balzac. It has long 
been considered chic among the very 4/asé admirers of the Bourget 
school to pooh-pooh de Balzac because of his lack of style. Now 
that great dissector of the human soul had noticed how ordinary people 
speak, and wishing to portray them with veracity, considered it useless 
to make them fire off long poetical and philosophical tirades of which 
they would certainly have been incapable in real life. The 
writer who sits down to his study table, with a reference dictionary at 
his elbow, and writes off page upon page of his own personal opinions 
in a clear, concise and polished style, clipping out all redundant words, 

` seeking for new and strange expressions, making of his prose a work 
of plastic art, may acquire impeccable form with which to clothe his 
thoughts ; but the man whose very heart, as well as his brain, sincerely 
lives in the subject which he defends, will build up his characters to 
express themselves in the naive, simple way which is the very essence 
of sincere human life. And this is Brieux’s method. 

His observations, his types of characters, are the very ones which aid 
the development of the questions he studies. Brieux has lived long in 
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the provinces; he is a democrat in every sense of the word, being, I 
believe, the son of a carpenter, and having received first the education 
of a primary school and later on of the Lycée. He is now forty-three 
years of age; but he began his literary career on the staff of a 
provincial paper, the Nouvelliste de Rouen. He is not a Parisian in 
any sense of the word. He has none of the wit of a doulevardier, 
blasé or roué. He cannot understand it at all, and does not wish to 
acquire it. One realises that in every line of his work and by the 
choice of the subjects which attract him. When once he is determined 
to write a play about a question, he studies it in every detail and every 
phase, both practically and scientifically. He is morally most coura- 
geous, almost rash, and dares to study openly the larger questions of 
humanity with a new insight and understanding, as well as with an 
upright judgment and a warm heart. 

Each of his plays is in a measure a didactic comedy in defence of an 
idea. In Blanchette he studies the question of the relative positions of 
parents and children in the character of Elise Rousset—the educated 
daughter of uneducated parents. L’Engrenage treats of political 
corruption, and of the means by which a perfectly honourable man may 
be led through political ambition to do dishonourable actions, although 
he returns to strict honesty afterwards. In Les Bienfazteurs false 
ideals of philanthropy are shown up to derision and scorn, and their 
evils castigated. In Les Trois Filles de M. Dupont, a feminist play 
par excellence, the three careers hitherto open to the modern woman 
are relatively compared and discussed, and so far as the construction 
of a play and its inherent qualities are concerned this is perhaps one of 
the finest productions of the author. Le Berceau is directed against 
divorce. Les Remplacantes concerns the evils of wet-nursing, evils 
which affect the very source and strength of the race. Ménages 
d’ Artistes, one of his first plays, was written to prove that the creative 
artist has not necessarily the right of immolating the happiness of 
others in the interests of his art. D Evasion is a vehement protest 
against the more pessimistic theories of heredity. Le Résultat des 
Courses shows us the evils of gambling, while La Robe Rouge, which 
is at present being translated into English, treats of the abuses of La 
Magistrature. 

But of all Brieux’s plays Blanchette and Les Trois Filles de M. 
Dupont are perhaps the two which can appeal the most to the English 
public, as they deal with broad questions which affect not only a 
section of French Society but the whole civilised world. 

Blanchette, or Elise Rousset, the daughter of Monsieur and Madame 
Rousset, who have a small auberge in the depths of the country, is the 
typical result of the new education laws of 1870. Her father and 
mother have sent her to the municipal school, because according to the 
laws of the third Republic they were obliged to do so. Being a quick- 
brained girl, she has taken to her books well, and has proceeded with 
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her studies until at the age of seventeen she has been able to pass a 
certain number of examinations and has won her teaching diploma. 
Now the parents of Elise—who, by-the-by, is nicknamed “ Blanchette ” 
for a reason which is never told us—are mere peasants, and their 
auberge is one of the typical kind so well known to wanderers in 
remote French villages—with whitewashed walls long past their 
pristine freshness, a plain wooden counter upon which various bottles 
are set, a mud floor, and a long table flanked by two wooden benches. 
Père Rousset and his wife are-good, simple, honest people with not 
a thought above their petit commerce, though Pére Rousset is inclined 
to meanness in money matters and shows much acumen in the direction 
of his small business. He is prudent and ‘cute’ and intensely intéressé, 
and one feels instinctively that much of the resentment he has against 
his daughter would disappear if by some means or other—even were 
they not honest—she could be in a position to help him materially. 
Blanchette is now back from school. Her parchment diploma is 
framed up on the wall of the auberge, and when the curtain rises we 
see her sitting behind the counter, dainty and trim, elegantly though 
simply dressed, and with her hair nicely done, engaged alternately in 
drawing and reading, and anything but content with her lot. Fresh 
home from the schoolroom and her fine learning, she has no interest 
or taste, for her father’s business. The lack of refinement, the un- 
interesting people around her, her own parents’ vulgarity, all tend to 
give Blanchette the impression that she is out of her element and is 
in truth a déclassée who has risen above her own station in life. ` At 
first her parents are proud enough of her, and her father is never tired 
of showing off her superior knowledge to both friends and strangers 
who visit the tiny inn. Meanwhile Blanchette is impatiently awaiting 
the visit of her old school-friend, Lucie Galoux, and her brother 
Georges, who are the children of Monsieur Galoux, one of the rich 
landlords of the village. The two girls are great friends, and Lucie, 
a most unsophisticated child, has taken it into her head that her brother 
Georges shall marry Blanchette. Unfortunately Georges is a young 
man of the world, and though he greatly admires Rousset’s daughter, 
has not the slightest intention of asking her hand in marriage. Pend- 
ing the arrival of her friends, Blanchette, who is secretly ashamed of 
the uncouthness of her parents, beseeches her mother to take off her 
apron and to unroll her sleeves so as to hide her poor, work-worn, 
reddened arms, and tells her father to go up and have a wash and 
change his clothes, because at heart she feels they will somewhat 
surprise her fine friends. A conversation goes on here which magnifi- 
cently reveals the depth of misunderstanding which exists between 
Blanchette and her parents. By degrees their pride in her has sub- 
sided. Beneath all her cleverness they have detected a secret scorn 
for themselves, and when her friends are present Pére Rousset seizes 
the opportunity to make a terrible scene and to declare to his daughter 
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that henceforth she shall no longer play the fine lady, but rising every 
morning at five o'clock shall sweep, dust, cook and wash. Since her 
diplomas bring her in no income, and have made of her a finicking, 
useless woman who can neither earn her own living (for Blanchette is 
ever awaiting some appointment in a Municipal School which never 
arrives, but to which, of course, her certificates entitle hér) nor aid her 
parents in any way, she shall do the menial work ot the house. 

“ And what shall I do, then?” pipes the mother in answer to the 
master’s fiat. “You can take a rest; chacun à son tour, declares 
Rousset, and he “ goes for” his daughter once more, and though the 
mother tries to defend her child she is quickly reduced to silence by 
her lord and master, who for the last twenty years has ruled her with a 
rod of iron. 

But with education and acquired culture Blanchette has thrown off 
the old subservient soul of the woman. She revolts against her father, 
and her revolt epitomises the whole soul of our new generation of 
transition. She declares she will leave home; but before leaving she 
sums up the whole situation in a few words, and gives her father to 
understand that henceforth she regards him as an entire stranger. 
“ Everything that seems bad to me seems good to you; we shall never 
“be able to understand one another again. We have become total 
“strangers. You are determined to stick to the old routine, and I 
“ cannot even conceive ‘of honour in the way you do.” 

A few minutes before this discussion there has been another quarrel 
between Blanchette and her parents regarding the manner in which 
the customers’ accounts are arranged. Father and Mother Rousset 
have not been above cheating a little by increasing the real quantities 
of goods sold, so as to lengthen out bills, and by using all the wily ruses 
of thrifty peasants who sou by sou put by their halfpence in an old 
woollen stocking. Against this system Blanchette’s newly-evolved 
and more conscious soul rebels. “At first I flattered your vanity,” 
pursues Blanchette, 


and you were happy to show me off like a performing monkey. 
Now that is not sufficient for you. My pride hurts you and you seek 
every opportunity to humiliate me. You do not know what to invent 
to make me suffer. ... What I say is true. We have become 
strangers to \each other, so it is much better for everyone that I 
should go, and I am going. 

Rousset: You have already said that four times... . 

BLANCHETTE: Am I to go at once, then? 

Rousset: Oh, I’m not afraid! You’ve got some pride, but you’ve 
still more laziness. Here you are fed for doing nothing. You'll 
remain sure enough. 


But Blanchette is determined, and she leaves her father’s house for 


ever. This is the end of the second act, and eighteen months are 
supposed to elapse before the curtain rises on Act HI. Blanchette 
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has now been to Paris, and has met with saddening experiences. She 
has made every effort to obtain employment as a governess, but has 
failed. Then she sought needlework, but she could not do good plain 
sewing, only useless embroideries, and even by working twelve hours 
a day has only managed to earn a franc for beading lace. Then came 
the dead season, and with it the terrible search for work from door to 
door, and failure. Her certificates are of no avail. She returns home 
a broken-down creature, half-starved and barely clothed. For some 
days her mother hides her from her father, giving her odd scraps of 
food from time to time and lodging her in the attic; but Pére Rousset 
is not to be hoodwinked. He notices that the bread which left the 
table at mid-day is reduced in size at the evening meal, and finally by a 
series of clever questions discovers that his daughter is in the house. 
The meeting between father and daughter forms a most effective 
scene. Painfully, sadly, yet resignedly, Blanchette tells her story. 
Her father wants to turn her out again, but, then Blanchette delivers 
a few more home-truths :— 


BLANCHETTE: I may have been in the wrong to a certain extent, 
but you are much more to blame than I am. 

Rousset: Ah... . are you reproaching me with the sacrifices 
I have made to bring you up and give you a good education ? ° 

BLANCHETTE: Yes, because you acted through vanity and not in 
my own interests. . . . You are reaping what you have sown. If ever 

_ I left home it was your fault, not mine. I was born to serve in an 

inn, like my mother, and marry a working-man like yourself. You 
brought me up with the daughters of millionaires; you were wrong ; 
what was the good of having me taught how. to bow gracefully in a 
salon if my destiny was to wait upon stone-breakers in a country inn ? 

Rousset: With the learning you’d had, if you’d had courage and 
good behaviour . 

BLANCHETTE: Good behaviour, indeed! .... Why, it was my 
good conduct that prevented me from getting on. 





And she proceeds to tell her parents how Georges Galoux wanted at 
first to make her his mistress, though finally, upon being unable to 
overcome her resistance, he offered her marriage. 

“ But I soon discovered,” says Blanchette, “that mere learning does 
“not constitute a dowry, for Georges’ father turned me out of the 
“house, though he offered me a large sum for compensation, which I 
“naturally refused.” 

“ Owing to your grand notions, doubtless,” says the father, who sees 
no nobility im her refusal. And Blanchette proceeds to relate her 
vicissitudes after she has left Galoux’s house, when through the 
temptations of the deepest vice and horror of the Paris streets her 
diploma has served her in no way. At last her father seems somewhat 
touched. 
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“From all you tell me,” says he, “I suppose that one should give no 
“ education to one’s children.” 

“T do not say that,” says Blanchette, “but you should also teach 
“them how to use that education. ... . 

There were two versions of the end of Blanchette in this play. In 
the first, when the play was originally produced at the Thédtre Libre, 
Blanchette returns from Paris, having slipped on the path of virtue, 
but returning repentant—a prodigal daughter imploring forgiveness. 
Her father is harsh and cruel, and becomes harsher still when she 
refuses to marry an honest cart-driver who has loved her from his 
childhood. ‘But Blanchette is definitely a revoltée now, and leaves her 
father’s house for a second time to go steadily down the road to ruin. 

Yet from what Brieux shows Rousset to be, one can imagine that 
still a few years later Blanchette may return to her father’s house, this 
time a fine lady of the streets, loudly and luxuriously dressed, to find 
her father’s business almost collapsed, and the small pieces of land in 
which he has speculated Virtually lost to him. If she arrives in time 
to save him from total ruin, he will surely not hesitate in accepting 
her offer of help. Realistic and pessimistic as this ending may be, one 
feels that it would be the true climax of the situation. All through 
the play we have seen Rousset a thrifty, grudging miser, keenly alive 
to his own interests, and it would be a very natural sequence to find 
him eventually forgiving his daughter’s immorality if by means of that 
immorality she could rescue him and aid his material interests. 

But when the Thédtre Libre merged into the Thédtre Antoine and 
became an ordinary public theatre, Brieux was induced to change the 
ending of his play, and to show us Blanchette reconciled to her father, 
her proud spirit much chastened by suffering and only too happy to 
accept the hand of an honest working-man in her own village, who 
has loved her from her childhood and whom we have known as an 
episodical character in the first act. 

The study of Blanchette clearly exhibits the problem of the working 
girl whom education has unclassed, and by up-rooting her from her 
family has made of her an intermediate type between the subservient 
drudging working-woman of the past and the free, untrammelled, 
entirely respected working-woman we hope to meet in the future. In 
both England and France she seems to me to be the representative 
type of her generation. But there was yet another type of daughter 
of our epoch to be studied by M. Brieux. I mean the daughter of the 
middle-class bourgeoisie, who already ranks herself a “lady” ; and this 
type, with her possibilities, potentialities, failings and incompetencies 
is studied in Les Trozs Filles de M. Dupont. 

M. Dupont is a printer in a small provincial town. He has a little 
money of his own, and year by year makes an income sufficient to 
educate his three daughters in a mediocre manner, to keep a servant, 
and to be on visiting terms with the upper middle class of his own 
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town. Each of M. Dupont’s daughters represents one of the three 
choices a bourgeoise girl can make, so far as a career is concerned. 
There are only three possibilities for a Mademoiselle Dupont; she 
must choose between the lives of the courtezan, the old maid or the 
married woman. l 

Angèle, the eldest, having fallen in love with a person she could not 
marry, at the age of seventeen, “ goes wrong,” and is turned out bag 
and baggage by her irate father, who thus urges her still further into 
a life of degradation and prostitution. Catherine, the second daughter, 
is the typical old maid of provincial life. Having no dowry, she has 
not been able to secure a husband, and is therefore forced to earn her 
living as best she can, not having been trained to any career. She lives 
alone in a tiny attic, and paints hideous porcelain plates and religious 
cards for a mere pittance. The third daughter, Julie, who is the child of 
Dupont’s second wife, is lucky enough to possess a small dowry of a 
thousand pounds which comes from her mother, and when the play 
opens we are initiated into the making of a typical French provincial 
marriage, with all its attendant lies and ruse based upon considerations 
of money interest. 

Now M. Mairaut, the banker of the town in which the Duponts live, 
has a son, by name Antonin, who is looking out for a wife who will 
bring him a sufficient dowry to enable him to become a partner in his 
father’s bank. He has seen Julie Dupont once at a party, and having 
' found her pretty, begs his parents to make enquiries concerning her 
prospects among people who are competent to give reliable informa- 
tion. The Mairauts are thus told that Julie has a dowry of two thousand 
pounds, for report has exaggerated the figure of Julie’s dot, and the 
Duponts have not contradicted the rumoured exaggeration, so as not 
to discourage any possible “parti.” The Mairauts are therefore not 
only willing but anxious to accept Julie as a daughter-in-law. In the 
first act of the play we have a remarkable scene where the Duponts, 
being informed of the approaching visit of the Mairaut parents on an 
errand of which they are fully aware, set to work to enhance the 
apparent value of their daughter by a series of small subterfuges which 
are most amusing and most ironically true to life. In order to impress 
the Mairauts with the grandeur of their acquaintances, they fill up 
the visiting-card basket which is on the drawing-room table with 
cards bearing the names of the great people of the town—Dupont 
being a printer executes orders for all the nobility around. They 
set up a bound copy of one of Wagner’s operas-which happens to be 
in their possession on the piano, and leave it negligently open to give 
the impression that Julie has just been practising one of the great 
operas, and lastly, Julie having been informed of the visit of the 
Mairauts and its object exactly one quarter-of-an-hour before 
Antonin’s parents arrive, is not allowed to have any personal opinion 
in the matter, but is promptly sent upstairs to put on a party gown, as 
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she is particularly attractive in evening dress with her pretty bare arms 
and neck fully revealed. In order to explain Julie’s festive attire, they 
cobble up an excuse that the girl is going to a party in the evening 
and has dressed before dinner, the visit apparently taking’ place about 
six o’clock in the evening. 

M. and Madame Mairaut appear at first without their son, and 
meandering through a series of useless compliments they give the 
Duponts to understand that their son is very much in love with 
Mademoiselle Julie, and that under certain conditions they are willing 
to give their consent to the match, though they do not consider it a 
very good one for their only son. 

M. Dupont now reluctantly confesses that his daughter's dowry 
consists of one thousand pounds down and a problematic thousand 
the following year. They feign to break off all negotiations, but upon 
consideration that the Duponts are willing to yield yet further in the 
matter of a small country house which shall be thrown into the con- 
tract, they resolve to accept this arrangement. On the other hand 
the Duponts, knowing that Antonin Mairaut has a rich uncle, M. 
Maréchal, and believing that this uncle will leave all his fortune to his 
nephew, are convinced that Julie is making a very good match. But 
this is not so, as old Maréchal has lost all his fortune by unfortunate 
speculations, though old Dupont does not know that yet and rubs 
his hands with satisfaction at the thought of having got the better of 
the Mairauts. 

This scene is admirably observed. One can see that M. Brieux 
has lived in provincial circles and has studied the soul of the provincial 
bourgeois with relentless truth. Yet there is nothing too satirical or 
too pessimistic about the manner in which he draws his characters. 
He makes of them kind-hearted people and well-meaning, withal 
utterly unconscious of their own degradation, and believing themselves 
to be absolutely honourable. The establishment of their children in 
life on principles of prudence and economy which offer, or appear to 
offer, a guarantee for the future welfare of those beloved children, is 
one of the characteristics of French parents, and to obtain this end 
so much true devotion is shown and so much real abnegation of self 
that one cannot find it in one’s heart to blame too harshly. 

This play is in truth one of the masterpieces of modern times, so 
admirably does it define in a few characteristic phrases the entire soul 
of the lower French middle class—hard-working and prudent, but 
above all znxtéressée. 

After the debate between the parents, at which, of course, only the 
parents have assisted, for Julie is up in her room dressing, Antonin 
comes in, and in a few words aside his mother tells him how far 
the negotiations have gone. Then Madame Dupont sends for Julie, 
and on pretext of arranging her dress which does not sit well she tells 
her in a hurried whisper what part she must play to fascinate Antonin. 
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“Don’t forget that this is your last chance . . . . ” she says to her 
daughter. . . . “ He seems to be of a very practical turn of mind... . 
'“ Try and give him the impression that you can help him a great 
“deal with his banking accounts. . . .” 

“ But,” objects Julie, “ you know that I loathe figures.” : 

“ That does not matter,” says Madame Dupont. “When once you 
“are married you can do as you like.” 

Hundreds of French girls have been forced into marriage by means 
of such arguments, and if one wonders what inducement, they can ' 
possibly find to contract such loveless marriages, it must be remem- 
bered that the 7éZe of old maid in provincial life is of all things the 
most odious and despised. 

On pretext of visiting M. Dupont’s workshops the four parents file 
off leaving the two intending fiancés together, and here again follows 
a scene showing M. Brieux’s inimitable talent of observation. The 
girl is keen to attract the man, the parents having fully impressed 
her with the fact that her eldest sisters eonduct has in a measure 
spoiled her own chances. Moreover, she must remember that she 
herself is twenty-four years of age—the age of the much-abused old 
maid in the provinces—and that consequently it is very difficult for her 
to find a husband. Though her feeling for Antonin -is rather one 
of dislike, her parents have absolutely given her to understand that 
they want her off their hands. Her mother too has warned her that. 
this is her last chance, so she sets to work to beguile the man whom 
she does not love, and who does not love her. He makes her a few 
fulsome compliments, while she, mastering her disgust, goes so far as 
to allow him to kiss her bare arm. ... When the parents return, 
Antonin, turning towards Monsieur and Madame Dupont, announces 
to them that on the morrow his parents will make an official visit to ask 
for the hand of Mademoiselle Julie. 

In the next act Antonin and Julie have been married about six 
months, and Caroline, the poor, despised old maiden sister, is staying 
with them for a few days for the benefit of her health. We learn that 
an old aunt has died and left a tiny fortune to be equally divided 
between Monsieur Dupont’s two elder daughters. This will.force 
Angéle to return from Paris, where she is leading an immoral life, to, 
sign her acceptance of the money together with her’ sister at the 
notary’s office, and there is a great disturbance in the family as to what 
degree of affection or disapproval shall be shown to Angéle when she 
makes her appearance. They decide that they will not meet her at 
the station nor ask her to their house. Pending the arrival of Angèle, 
the Duponts and the Mairauts have a series of characteristic quarrels 
concerning the respective interests of their children, and we find that 
Antonin and Julie do not get on as well as we hoped, more especially 
as Jtlie is not the stupid creature her husband had supposed her to be, 
and has individual ideas and personal opinions of her own, and by 
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means of some conversations which take place between them we see 
that the breach is widening day by day as each begins to realise all that 
their infamous marriage really means. 

In the next act Angéle appears. She is very frigidly received by 
her father and stepmother, and knowing nothing of what has happened 
at home since her departure, asks after her sisters, and learns that 
Caroline is now an old maid and that Julie—her little half-sister who 
was but five when the elder sister was turned out of the paternal home 
—is now married to Antonin Mairaut. When Caroline comes in and 
sees her sister, she is both cold and distant to the outcast, for her deep 
religious convictions have filled her with disgust and contempt for 
women of Angéle’s class; but Julie—whose woman’s sorrows have 
begun to teach her human pity—greets her more kindly, and Angéle’s 
heart warms to her immediately. 

Then follow a few scenes between Antonin and his wife which are 
difficult to quote in English because of their extraordinary truth to the 
indelicacies of life. At last, without ruse, feint or pretence, Julie and 
her husband have a thorough explanation, and in their effort to reach 
a definite truth do not hesitate to touch upon the most vital questions 
which regard humanity. By the very force of their intense sincerity, 
and by baring their hearts entirely to one another, they come almost 
near to a reconciliation by the fact of mutual comprehension. But a 
fresh misunderstanding parts them once more, and Julie in a mad folly 
of anger definitely resolves to leave her husband. In this scene 
Monsieur Brieux’s methods are clearly apparent. They are merely 
those of a sincere and convinced man. They are no mere tricks of the 
trade. When in a farce allusions are made on the stage to nauseous 
home-truths the audience often laugh, though many may declare 
themselves shocked, but when an earnest and forcible writer like 
Monsieur Brieux boldly attacks these questions from a human and 
ethical point of view, no one but the prurient-minded could find any 
objection to their free discussion. When the author read in public at 
the Théâtre Antoine his much-discussed and finally censured ` play 
Les Avariés, he called attention to this fact, and begged that if in order 
to bé pure and chaste women were to be kept ignorant of the truths of 
life they should not go to a theatre at all... . 

Close upon the scene between husband and wife follows another of 
no less intensity and interest between the three unfortunate daughters 
of Monsieur Dupont. Alone together in close conclave, the two eldest 
are endeavouring to persuade the youngest one—the victim of the 
matriage-laws—not to put her intentions into practice, but to return 
to her husband and forgive and forget. Neither takes the question 
from a higher point of view than that of mere practicability. To 
convince her, each speaks from her own sad experience. 

“Iwill work for my living,” cries Julie, “there is no dishonour in 
“labour and poverty.” 
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“ Ah! little sister,” says Caroline, “am I not an example of what 
“is to be avoided? Do you think that life is worth living to any 
“woman who, untrained to any career, can’ only earn a mere pittance 
“by hard drudgery, who lives alone in a tiny and comfortless room on 
“ principles of the most stringent economy... . saving halfpence on 
“her fuel, lighting and food and all the barest necessities of life . . 
“ever alone, ever anxious to defend her reputation from slander, and 
“ ever unwanted at all firesides? ” 

This prospect evidently seems to appal Julie, for she retorts, “ Well, 
“if women cannot live without men to work for them and to give them 
“bodily comforts, I suppose I can at least do as Angèle has done.... 
“ Eyen that will be better than to be the slave and victim of one man, 
“and there will at least be some semblance of love in such an 
“existence. ... - 

Then the pallid courtezan sister comes forward, and kneeling down 
by Julie, folds her in her arms and with bitter tears implores her to do 
anything .... anything .... in the world rather than choose the 
path which she herself has followed. 

“You want love, Julie,” she says, “but do you think that we ever 
'“findit?...... r l 

Appalled by two pictures which her sisters draw for her, Julie 
resignedly gives in and promises she will return to her husband, 
Picking up the broken fragments of their two existences, she will 
endeavour to find in a life devoted to duty at least some stray chance 
„of happiness. But her heart is heavy and she murmurs as the curtain 
falls, avais révé mieux. 

I have dwelt somewhat lengthily upon this play, because it seems to ' 
me to represent so particularly well the special methods and merits of 
Monsieur Brieux. Lovers of form, style, elaborate phrases and 
delicately-wrought periods will seek in vain for these things in Les 
Trois Filles de M. Dupont. They will find no long speech or fine 
piece of oratory written by the author and put into the mouth of 
some character. But instead they will find the plain, simple, homely 
words of everyday life. Monsieur Dupont speaks and acts like a 
middle-class provincial “bourgeois.” He is a well-meaning man 
within his own limits. In the scene where he discusses his reception of 
Angéle with his wife it is made apparent how a kindhearted nature 
can be absolutely perverted and transformed by the constant pre- 
occupation of the Qu’en dira-t-on. The subservient, cringing wife, 
who is ever trying to use herself as a pad between her husband and 
children, is admirably portrayed. Ever preoccupied with protecting her 
daughters from the harsher treatment of the male parent, absolutely 
conventional in all her morals, she yet becomes supremely immoral in 
her arguments to urge her daughter on to the resignation which has 
been the besetting sin of so many women through the silent centuries, 
thus creating a great misunderstanding between the men and the 
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women of our day. All these various traits of character are admirably 
depicted in the very words and expressions of Brieux’s creations. So 
entirely is each of Dupont’s daughters possessed with her own distinc- 
tive personality, that from the mind of the spectator clearly springs 
the thought that, with the exception of the three lines traced by the 
Dupont daughters, there is no route yet thoroughly open to the freer 
and more newly-evolved type of woman. The author has given us 
clearly to understand that Julie solves her life problem in the manner 
of dozens and hundreds of French girls of the present day. To 
remedy these crying evils, we talk of opening careers for women. But 
they yet have to be trained for them, as we learn from Catherine. 
And even then, what opening is there for competent women workers in 
the smaller towns of the country? And we must remember that before 
the working woman has yet become the free woman, she will have to 
pass through an intermediate stage, wherein she is unclassified and 
misunderstood, as we see jn the case of Blanchette. 

After the writing of these two great plays, which embodied many of 
the ideas of the feminists and were thus in a sense epoch-making 
works, Monsieur Brieux set to writing a series of plays which were 
devoted to lesser questions and contained narrower theses—the Résultat 
des Courses for instance, which in a large measure showed up the evils 
of gambling upon the race course, and which incidentally gave some 
most interesting insight into the life of the Paris working man. An 
entire scene takes place at the Depéz, or Police Court, where the poor 
waifs and strays of the streets are brought before the magistrate and 

, asked to explain their presence at the Depét. The sadness, the hope- 
lessness, the unlovely misery of those unknown lives, and above all 
the human degradation brought about by humanity itself, all tend to 
paint a picture of the most sombre hue and to set even the most 
callous-minded thinking. 

Les Remplagantes was a play which had enormous success in Paris, 
but which from the very nature of its subject would in no way suit 
London. It was a direct attack upon the manners and methods by 
means of which Parisian mothers, wilfully putting aside their maternal 
duties, bring up women from the provinces to nurse their children, 
thus freeing themselves for the balls and parties of a smart winter 
season. It is needless to go into the details of the play, for its interest 
is purely local. But its effect here has been immense, and has 
resulted, if not in the introduction, at least in the practical re-applica- 
tion, of the Loz Roussel, which forbids a country woman to come up 
as nurse to Paris before her own child is seven months old. According 
to the statistics there are several districts in France in which the female 
population follow the career of the remplaçante. As the wife receives 
very high wages in Paris, the husband left at home considers it unneces- 
sary to work, and so loiters his time away, goes to the Café and gets into 
mischief. There is an étude de moeurs in Les Remplacantes which in 
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itself, apart from any action, would alone be the making of a great 
play, while the character study of the heroine and of her- grasping old 
father-in-law are quite remarkable. It is most interesting to note how 
Monsieur Brieux works. I happen to have in hand a report written by 
one of the great physicians of Paris—Dr. Petit—which is the résumé 
of a series of lectures delivered at the Hospital d’Ormesson by several 
well-known Paris specialists on subjects connected with the physical 
training of children. The book contains many statistics quoted 
against the evils and abuses of wet-nurses. In it the writer carefully 
explains the reasons for which and under what conditions the 
remplacantes are willing to leave their own babies, their husbands, and 
their homes for the attractions of city life. We learn also much con- 
cerning the agents who, acting as “go betweens” for the mutual 
benefit of the peasant women and the ladies of Paris, make quite a 
comfortable living out of their services of introduction. The work 
contains also many technical details concerging the rearing of babies, 
and all these details have been admirably put together and used by 
Monsieur Brieux. 

La Robe Rouge, which was crowned by the Académie Francaise and 
marvellously performed at the Vaudeville by Réjane, is a sort of 
satirical study of the French magistracy. It will, I think, shortly be 
translated and adapted to the English stage, though it seems difficult 
to imagine that it can be made interesting to English spectators, seeing 
that the magistracy of the two countries is built up upon such totally 
different lines. But what will always be of paramount interest in the 
play is the character study of Mouzon, the man who is resolved to’ 
“arrive ” in his profession at all costs, be they honest or otherwise. In 
his desire to make out a fine “case” which shall bring him much glory 
and notoriety and so win him his promotion, he does not hesitate to 
probe deeply into an unfortunate woman’s past life, and to tear out 
her most cherished and hidden secrets, although the first errors of her 
life have been subsequently most nobly redeemed. By doing this he 
wilfully parts a loving husband and wife. But he does not pursue 
this course with any moral object in view. No. He is merely con- 
cerned with his own interests and with the thought of a rapid advance- 
mént in his own career. Each of his actions, every one of his words 
goes to prove that he is solely preoccupied with the idea of his own 
aggrandisement. Justice as a purely ethical idea does not appeal to 
him; he makes it merely the means of which his own personality is 
the end. Out of mere human sympathy the public are forced to side 
against him in favour of the unfortunate criminal who has fallen into 
his hands, though the criminal himself is probably a murderer. When; 
at the end of the play, the wife of the prisoner assassinates Mouzon, 
the feelings of the audience are with the murderess, so abhorrent has 
Mouzon become. 

To sum up Brieux’s work, he is as a rule rather a student of character 
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than a lover of dramatic action. The interest of his plays lies almost 
entirely in the intense truth of his characters, though the apparently 

trivial interests of their lives are classed and presented in so subtle a 
"manner as to form a sort of action in themselves. He does not seek 
for great dramatic situations or rapid nervous action, his plays are 
indeed the tranches de vie of which we have all heard so much lately. 
He is one of the most representative dramatic writers of our time, for 
his work consists in reproducing in a tragic manner the simple emotions 
of every-day life, and he paints humanity as it is nearly always, not 
as it is only sometimes. And as latter day French drama tends to 
depict the real dramas of life as apparent in the conflict of ideas, of 
convictions, and of sentiments rather than in the precipitate move- 
ment of action, Brieux’s work will remain as a typical symbol of this 
particular period of French art and thought. 

CLAIRE DE PRATZ. 


THE BELGIAN CURSE IN AFRICA. 


° 

“Tous les pouvoirs émanent du Soverain qui les exerce par lui-même ou par ses 
délégués. Il consulte s'il le juge bon le Conseil Supérieur siégeant à Bruxelles. ZZ 
prend en personne les mesures les plus importantes. . . Le Souverain manifeste sa 
volonté sous la forme de décrets contresignés par le Secrétaire ďEtat. . . .”— 
M. A. J. Wauters, “L'Etat Indépendant du Congo,” Chap. XXXII. “Pouvoir 
législatif,” p. 433. 


EGENDS die hard. The legend which attributes to King 
L Leopold of Belgium and the Congo State a philanthropic 
motive in African affairs is still alive among us, although not quite to 
the extent that it used to be. It would have died long ago, but for 
two causes, the misstatements indulged in by two or three well-known 
Englishmen and the apparent failure of the British Press, as a whole, 
to comprehend the fons et origo mali which is raising up such terrible 
future complications for Europe in Central Africa. Upon occasion one 
is tempted to think—and the supposition is strengthened by such 
articles as that which the Times recently devoted to the Congo annexa- 
tion debate in the Belgian Chamber—that the curious omission to come 
to close quarters with the subject proceeds not so much from inability to 
see things as they really are, as from an unwillingness to criticise the 
Sovereign of the Congo State himself. Personalities are held to be 
bad form, especially where Royalty is concerned. If that be, indeed, 
the real explanation of the whitewashing of the Congo State which 
finds favour in so many quarters, there is nothing to prevent the process 
from going on indefinitely. I maintain that it is utterly impossible 
to arrive at the truth, if the King’s personal responsibility in the mal- 
administration of the Congo State is to be perpetually shelved. Why 
should it be? The administrative régime of the State, as M. Cattier 
has truly said, is an “ absolute despotism.” No one who is acquainted 
with that régime believes for a moment that a Van Eetvelde, a Droog- 
mans, a Liebrechts or a Cuvelier exists for any purpose than that of’ 
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carrying out the King’s instructions and superintending the routine 
‘vork which those instructions entail. King Leopold is sole master, 
nd must bear the responsibility for the seguel@ of measures which he 
nimself has initiated and, through his agents, caused to be applied. 
he King has openly and repeatedly claimed for himself this position 
vefore the world. He has posed, and continues to pose, as the 
‘egenerator of the African. He has put it on record, in a letter to his 
igents, that “his only programme is the work of moral and material 
‘regeneration.” He has written of the “results achieved” by the 
vongo State as being due “ to the concentration of all my efforts in one 
‘field of action.” He has, throughout, loudly insisted upon the purity 
ind unselfishness of his intentions. Adverse comment has been dis- 
missed by him with a loftiness of tone, a simulated consciousness of 
ugh purpose, a dignified picturesqueness of expression from which it is 
‘mpossible to withhold a meed of admiration, as in the case of a play 
‘epugnant to one’s sentiments but yet so excellently rendered that 
objection to the theme cannot blind one to the art of the-performers. 
‘My aim throughout life has been to find the truth and make the truth 
“known to others. I have often been misunderstood and misrepre- 
‘sented, but we must not be discouraged ; let us ever go forward in the 
‘path of duty, striving to let the light shine forth.” It cannot be a 
subject of complaint on the part of His Majesty or His Majesty’s friends 
if, under these circumstances, we take the Sovereign of the Congo 
State at his word ; if we recognise that in the management of the affairs 
of the Congo State he has adopted to the uttermost the proud asser- 
tion of Louis XIV.: “L’Etat: cest moi!” ; if, making due note that 
his declared policy has been the regeneration of the African negro—a 
‘policy in the execution of which he shuns not publicity but only desires 
light and truth—we judge his acts and the consequences of those acts 
from the standpoint he himself has laid down. 

It is essential for the purpose with which this article is written to 
give an historical retrospect of the events which preceded the General 
Act of Berlin in 1885. 

On September 12th, 1876, King Leopold held a conference in: 
Brussels to consider the best means which could be devised in order 
to open up Central Africa to European civilisation. The “barbarism ” 
of Africa had already begun to perturb His Majesty, who was careful 
to place on record the absolute disinterestedness of his intentions. 
Addressing the assembled scientists and explorers* King Leopold 
spoke thus: “Is it necessary for me to say that in inviting you to 
“Brussels I have not been guided by egotism? No, gentlemen, if 
“Belgium is small, Belgium is happy and content with her lot, . . . 
“but I should be pleased to think that this civilising movement had 
“been inaugurated from Brussels.” The outcome of this Conference 


* Belgium, Great Britain, France, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Italy and Russia 
sent delegates to the Conference. 
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was an “International Association for the exploration and civilisation 
“of Central Africa.” Its professed objects were exploration together 
with the establishment of sundry centres where explorers of all 
nationalities might refit. Committees for the collection of funds were 
to be established in all the countries represented,* and an Executive 
Committee appointed in Brussels to manage the funds. King Leopold, 
who from the commencement was pursuing his own ends—as he clearly 
showed later—saw to it that the Belgian Committee should be in the 
forefront of the subscribers, and to such good purpose that ere long 
the Association came to be looked upon as a Belgian organisation. 

The Association first of all directed its efforts towards the East 
Coast of Africa ; but when Stanley arrived home in January, 1878, after 
having discovered the course of the Congo, the necessity of a change 
of policy became obvious. The King speedily secured Stanley’s 
„services, a “Committee of Studies” for the Upper Congo was formed, 
and Colonel Strauch was despatched to the Congo as a representative 
of both the Association and the Committee of Studies. Meanwhile 
King Leopold’s ambitions were slowly maturing, and the theory of an 
African State in which he would be the representative head was already 
shaping itself in His Majesty’s mind. In a letter which he wrote to 
Stanley, Colonel Strauch suggested the formation “ of an independent 
“ confederacy of free negroes, the King, to whom the conception and 
“Creation of such a confederacy would be due, to be President thereof.” 
“Our enterprise,” continued Colonel Strauch, “does not tend to the 
“ creation of a Belgian Colony, but to the establishment of a powerful 
“negro kingdom. This idea appears to have been sedulously fostered 
by Colonel Strauch among the European traders established in the 
Lower Congo, with results which afterwards became apparent. 
Whether it was put forward as`a blind or not, it is difficult to say. 
Anyhow, Stanley knocked it on the head. About this time France 
and Portugal began to evince uneasiness at the somewhat 
exclusive complexion which the Association and the Committee were 
beginning to assume, and there ensued a long intrigue in which the 
principal actors were Stanley and de Brazza. De Brazza forestalled 
Stanley on the right bank of the Congo and Stanley checkmated 
de Brazza on the left bank above Stanley Pool. Portugal, whose 
explorers discovered the Congo’s mouth in 1484,t whose treaties with 
the natives undoubtedly possessed greater validity than those con- 
cluded by the Association’s agents, and which still retained commercial 
interests in the ‘region, now became thoroughly alarmed, and 
endeavoured, with the assistance of Great Britain, to make good her 
claims. On February 26th, 1884, a Convention was signed between 
Great Britain and Portugal, the practical effect of which would have © 
been to put a stop to the expansion of the Association in the interior. 
The Convention was attacked at home and abroad: abroad, from 


* This was done, with the exception of England. + Diego Cam. 
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various motives, including the fear that Great Britain’s political 
influence on the Congo would become paramount; at home, because 
by the terms of the Convention the right of Portugal to impose a 
moderate import tariff was recognised, and it was feared that this 
recognition might lead later on to the application of differential tariffs 
to which Portugal was wedded, and because the British Chambers of 
Commerce and the British Press were deluded as to the real nature 
of the International Association, which represented itself as devoted 
to free trade principles. The Convention was opposed by European 
‘merchants in the Congo for the same reasons, backed by the belief 
that the aims of the Association tended towards the maintenance and 
strengthening of native rule, which the community of mercantile West 
African interests well knows to be the best guarantee of the develop- 
ment of legitimate trade. 

The Convention was by mutual consent abandoned. Its abandon- 
ment was preceded by a remarkable event, viz., the recognition by the 
United States of the AsSociation* as a friendly State. The King, 
aided by Stanley, who was still at that time, I believe, an American 
subject, had played his cards cleverly with General Henry S. Sandford 
(subsequently one of the two American representatives at the Berlin 
Conference), and the declaration sent by the former to the United 
States Government, in which he stated that “ The International Asso- 
“ciation of the Congo hereby declares that by treaties with the 
“legitimate sovereigns in the basins of the Congo and of the Niadi- 
“ Kwilu, and in adjacent territories upon the Atlantic, there has been 
“ceded to it territory for the use and benefit of Free States established 
“and being established”, appears to have exercised a considerable 
influence. The “Free States” appealed to American sentiment.t 
Needless to say, the one thing that has not been created in any shape 
or form in the Congo is freedom either for native States, or native Insti- 
tutions, or European trade,t and how General Sandford could have 
been deceived to the extent of penning the above despatch, in view 
of the emphatic manner in which Stanley had rejected Colonel 
Strauch’s suggestion in 1878 (which presumably General Sandford had 


* The original title had by this time been changed to that of “ International Congo 
Association.” 


„t The point is brought out very clearly by Mr. Dennett, our only authority on the 
Fjort Kingdom of Congo and the author of several books concerning the Fjort, in a 
series of interesting letters published last year in West Africa. Mr. Dennett, who 
has lived twenty-two years consecutively in the Lower Congo, positively declares 
that the treaties made by the Association and referred to by General Sandford had 
no validity whatever in native law. 


ł In his report on the Congo State for 1898, Consul Pickersgill concludes a long 
enumeration of the taxes levied upon independent trade by the following humorous 
passage: 

“Imay sum up this portion of my remarks by quoting the jocose observations of 
the English and American Missionaries, who declared to me that there is nothing free 
in the Independent State except fevers: while a Belgian Father with whom I had 
some conversation on the subject, remarked: ‘The Government taxes even the 
civilisation we bring. ” 
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in his mind, although six years had passed since it was made) it is hard 
to understand. The American recognition of the new status of the 
Association was followed at a short interval by Bismarck’s suggestion of 
a conference of the Powers, in order to set at rest the rivalries which 
had arisen in the Congo Basin. The Conference first met in 
November, 1884, and subsequently in February, 1885. Largely 
influenced by the decision of the United States, the Powers authorised 
their representatives to follow the lead of the American Government, 
and on Ist August, 1885, King Leopold had the inexpressible satis- 
faction of notifying to the Powers that the Association would be 
henceforth known as the Congo Free State and himself as the 
Sovereign of that State. In this manner was the evolution of King 
Leopold from a pure philanthropist to the ruler of a million square 
miles of territory in Central Africa accomplished. The King, argue 
his admirers, had come to see that patriotism was a duty greater even 
than philanthropy. The practical had outweighed the ideal. Very 
well; but, as we study the next stage in this royal metamorphosis let 
those who follow us remember the memorable words spoken in 18 76 
before the assembled scientists and explorers in Brussels: “ Is it neces- 
“sary for me to say that in inviting you to Brussels, I have not been 
“guided by egotism? No, gentlemen; if Belgium is small, Belgium is 
“happy and content with her lot.” y 

The Berlin Conference laid it down that no import dies should 
be established in the mouth of the Congo for twenty years. But in 
1890 King Leopold, alleging the heavy expenses to which he had been 
put by the campaign against the Arabs in the Upper Congo, applied for 
permission to levy import duties. It was the first disillusionment ; and 
the British Chambers of Commerce began to wonder whether their 
opposition to the Anglo-Portuguese Convention had not been mis- 
taken. The King’s request was granted (the Powers merely reserving 
to themselves the right to revert to the original arrangement in fifteen 
years), but not without the bitter opposition of the Dutch, who had very 
important commercial interests in the Congo, backed by the British 
Chambers of Commerce and all the traders in the Congo, irrespective . 
of nationality. A representative gathering was held in London on 
November 4th, 1900, presided over by Sir Albert Rollit, to protest 
against the imposition of import duties and to denounce the hypocrisy 
which attributed to philanthropic motives the desire ori the part of the 
Congo State so to impose them. The speakers at the meeting drew 
attention to the strange anomaly revealed by the sight of a Monarch 
who, having spent certain sums with alleged (and loudly advertised) 
philanthropic motives, now came forward to claim repayment of those 
sums, just like an ordinary business man, but a business man who 
having acquired a vast estate under false pretences demanded from the 
victims the wherewithal to pay for its management. They quoted 
with telling effect Stanley's speech at Manchester on 21st October, 
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1884, given on behalf of the Association and against the Anglo-Portu- 
guese Convention, in which he declared that :— 


The £500,000 which it (the Association) has given away to the 
Congo, ¿f gave freely: the thousands of pounds which it may give 
annually it gives without any hope of return, further than a sentimental 
satisfaction. 


They were able to show that—even then—King Leopold, notwith- 
standing his formal assurances to the commercial world that the 
Congo State would never directly or indirectly itself trade within its 
dominions, was buying, or rather stealing, ivory from the natives in the 
Upper Congo and retaining the proceeds of the sale on the European 
market. They proved that, profiting by the silence of the Berlin 
Treaty on the subject of export duties, the Congo State had already 
imposed taxes amounting to 1734 per cent. on ivory, 13 per cent. on 
rubber and 5 per cent. on palm kernels, palm-oil and ground-nuts, the 
total taxation amounting fo no less than 33 per cent. of the value of 
the whole of the trade. Finally they had no difficulty in demonstrat- 
ing that, with all his professed wish to stamp out the slave-raiding 
carried on by the half-caste Arabs in the Upper Congo,* His Majesty 
was himself tacitly encouraging the slave trade by receiving tribute 
from conquered Chiefs in the shape of slaves, who were promptly 
enrolled as soldiers in the State army.t The sincerity of King 
Leopold’s solicitude for the natives of Africa was in other respects 
appearing in its true colours: vide the letter of Colonel Williams, a 
British officer in King Leopold’s employ, who, in disgust at the 
outrages which were taking place on the Congo, denounced them to 
the King. This letter—from which I give the following extracts— 
was read at the Conference by Mr. Phillips, representing the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce. It ran thus :— 


Your Majesty’s Government has been and is now guilty of waging 
unjust and cruel wars against natives, with the hope of securing 
slaves and women to minister to the behests of the officers of your 
Government. In such slave hunting raids one village is armed by 
the State against the other, and the force thus secured is incorporated 
with the regular troops. I have no adequate terms with which to 

-~ depict to your Majesty the brutal acts of your soldiers upon such 
raids as these. The soldiers who open the combat are usually the 
blood-thirsty cannibalistic Bangalas į who give no quarter to the aged 

* Who held the mionopoly of the ivory trade in the Upper Congo, which the 


Congo State by exterminating them with the aid of its cannibal soldiery (see Hinde's 
Fall af the Congo Arabs) became possessed of. 


+ See Mr. Herbert Ward’s Five Years with the Congo Cannibals, p. 297. 


ł The Bangalas are regularly employed in the State's. Force Publique to this day. 
The whole paragraph might have been written a few weeks, instead of eleven years, 
ago. The state of affairs pictured by Colonel Williams has worsened instead of 
bettered. The evil is more widespread and the means of perpetuating it more 
extensive and more powerful. Read in this connection the latest revelations by 
Mr. Canisius and Captain Burrows. . 
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grandmother or the nursing child at the breast of its mother. There 
are instances in which they have brought the heads of their victims 
to their white officers on the expeditionary steamers and afterwards 
eaten the bodies of slain children. 


The history of King Leopold’s action in Central Africa between 
1876 and 1890 may therefore be summed up as follows. First stage. 
Inauguration of a “movement” for the “exploration and civilisation 
“of Africa” from motives (so stated) of pure philanthropy, devoid of 
any shade of personal egotism or ambition on the part of Belgium. 
The expenditure of a certain sum of money for this (alleged) intent. 
The acquisition of a certificate of high moral purpose. Second stage. 
The “movement” takes the form of a State, possibly an 
“Independent confederacy of free negroes” with the King as 
President. This idea is abandoned, and for it is substituted the 
theory of an “ Independent State ” administered directly by the King 
‘and his representatives. The theory takes root and by the Act of 
Berlin is converted into a fait accompli. According to this Act, the 
King becomes Sovereign of the “Congo Independent State,” and 
undertakes that the State shall grant no monopoly or privilege in 
matters of trade, shall watch over the welfare of the natives and shall 
not impose any import duties. Formal assurances are also given to 
the commercial world that the State will not trade on its own account 
directly or indirectly. Third stage. The State promptly starts 
trading for ivory in the Upper Congo, and wages war against the 
natives by means of a cannibal army, raised from slaves captured in 
war and paid by the vanquished as tribute. Its agents begin to be 
accused of shocking treatment of natives. Fourth stage. The King 
asks for permission to impose import duties, pleading the expenses 
which he is incurring in putting down slave-raiding, and the Brussels 
Conference grants the request. 

It may, I think, be fairly argued that the “ sentimental satisfaction,” 
which in 1884 according to Sir H. Stanley was all that the King 
required as a reward for his out-of-pocket expenses, had assumed a 
singularly practical shape in 1890. From a philanthropist to an ivory- 
trader is a long step. 
| No sooner had the Sovereign of the Congo State obtained the 
acquiescence of the Powers in the imposition of import duties, which, 
it is almost unnecessary to say, enormously strengthened the 
International position of the State, than the plans which His Majesty 
had conceived for the development of what was rapidly becoming 
tantamount to a Belgian possession manifested themselves, What 
were those plans and what was their Zezt motif? So far as the plans 
are concerned, I will come to them later. But their Zet motif may be 
briefly stated now. To those who have studied the personality of 
King Leopold, acceptance of the philanthropic claim put forward by 
that Monarch is simply impossible, at any stage of his African under- 
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taking. In any case, the philanthropic claim weakened with every 
year that passed after 1876. The revelations at the London meeting 
of November 4th, 1900, definitely exploded it. Whoever attributed 
philanthropy to the Sovereign of the Congo State after that meeting 
was foolishly credulous, although he might still be honest. Whoever, 
being acquainted with the edicts of 1891 and 1892 from the time those 
edicts were thoroughly known in Europe, that is to say, towards the 
middle of 1892, has endorsed the philanthropic claim must have been 
guilty of gross deceit. I would go even further than this and say 
that such persons have been guilty of conniving and inducing the 
Public to connive at a crime which has been steadily growing ever 
since in the extent and heinousness of its criminality, a crime for which 
Europe will yet pay dearly. King Leopold found himself in 1885 
possessed of an enormous territory, in the acquirement of which he 
had expended a certain sum as an investment. Not being a philan- 
thropist but, on the contrary, a very shrewd man of business, his next 
thought was how to get his capital back—with interest. By throwing 
open the Congo to legitimate commerce, by encouraging and facilitat- 
ing the trade of all nations. as he solemnly undertook to do, by 
pursuing a common-sense policy towards the natives, the Sovereign of 
the Congo State might have recovered the original capital he had 
sunk on the Congo, and even have realised a fair percentage upon it. 
At the same time he would have laid the foundations of a peaceful and 
commercially prosperous Colony for Belgium, a Colony with vast 
resources, a magnificent river system and unlimited future possibilities. 
That would have been true patriotism, and the ends attained might 
have justified the not very honourable means employed. King 
Leopold preferred to adopt another course, which has led him from 
illegality to violence and from violence to barbarism. The King’s 
intention all through was to recoup himself for his expenditure at the 
earliest possible moment. So much for the Zezt motif. 

The measures adopted by His Majesty to bring about this desired 
result were as follows. Five months after the termination of the 
Berlin Conference King Leopold issued a decree (July, 1885) 
whereby the State asserted rights of proprietorship over all vacant 
lands throughout the Congo territory. It was intended that the term 
vacant lands should apply in the broadest sense to lands not actually 
occupied by the natives at the time the decree was issued. By succes- 
sive decrees, promulgated in 1886, 1887 and 1888, the King reduced 
the rights of the natives in their land to the narrowest limits, 
with the result that the whole of the odd 1,000,000 square miles 
assigned to the Congo State, except such infinitesimal proportions 
thereof as were covered by native villages or native farms, became 
“ terres domaniales.”” On October 17th, 1889 the King also issued 
a decree ordering merchants to limit their commercial operations 
in rubber to bartering with the natives. This decree was interesting 
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merely as a forewarning of what came later, because at that time the 
rubber trade was very small. In July, 1890, the same year as the 
Brussels Conference, the Congo State went a step further. A 
decree issued in that month confirmed all that was advanced in 
November of the same year by the speakers at the London Conference 
held to protest against the imposition of import dues by the State. 
By its terms King Leopold asserted that the State was entitled to 
trade on its own account in ivory—the first open violation of his 
pledges. Moreover the decree imposed sundry extra taxes upon all 
ivory bought by merchants from the natives, which, since the State 
had become itself a trading concern, constituted an equally direct 
violation of the Berlin. Act, by establishing differential treatment 
in matters of trade. Such were the plans King Leopold made, 
preparatory to obtaining from the Powers the power to impose import 
duties*. Everything was ready for the great coup, which should also 
inaugurate the Fifth Stage of His Majesty’s African policy. 

The Brussels Conference met. The Powers with inconceivable 
fatuity allowed themselves to be completely hoodwinked, and within 
a year the greatest injury perpetrated upon the unfortunate natives of 
Africa since the Portuguese in the XVth Century conceived the idea 
of expatriating them for labour purposes had been committed, and 
committed too by a Monarch who had riot ceased for fifteen years to 
pose as their self-appointed regenerator. On September 21st, 1891, 
King Leopold drafted, in secret, a decree which he caused to be 
forwarded to the Commissioners of the, State in the Ubanghi-Welle 
and Aruwimi-Welle districts, and to the Chiefs of the military expedi- 
tions operating in the Upper Ubanghi district. This decree never 
having been published in the official Bulletin of the State, its exact 
terms can only be a matter of conjecture, but we know that it 
instructed the officials to whom it was addressed “to take urgent and 
“necessary measures to preserve the fruits of the domain to the State, 
“especially ivory and rubber.” By “fruits of the domain” King 
Leopold meant the products of the soil throughout the “ vacant lands ” 
which he had attributed to himself, as already explained, by the decree 
of 1885. The King’s instructions were immediately followed, and 
three circulars, dated respectively Bangala, 15th December, 1801, 
Basankusu, 8th May, 1892, and Yokoma,, 14th February, 1892, were 
issued by the officials in’question. Circular No. 1 forbade the natives 
to hunt elephants unless they brought the tusks to the State’s officers. 
Circular No. 2 forbade the natives to collect rubber unless they brought 


* The importance of the 10 per cent. import duty was purposely exaggerated. 
The amount derived therefrom was trifling. The merchants objected to it on 
principle. As Sir Albert Rollit justly remarked, “The reason for our opposition js 
only that they (the import duties) would infringe the great principle of freedom of 
commerce which was the very basis of the programme of the Berlin Conference.” It 
is quite clear, however, that the majority of the merchants also opposed the im- 
port duties from a vague distrust of the King’s ultimate intentions, a distrust 
which events proved to be only too well founded. ` : 
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it to the State’s officers. Circular No. 3 forbade the natives to collect 
either ivory or rubber unless they brought the articles to the State’s 
officers, and added that “ merchants purchasing such articles from the 
“natives, whose right to collect them the State only recognised 
“provided that they were brought to it, would be looked upon as 
“receivers of stolen goods and denounced to the judicial authorities.” 

Thus did the Sovereign of the Congo State avail himself of the 
additional prestige conferred upon him by the Brussels Conference. 
He did not obtain his own way entirely, because the years which had 
elapsed since the Berlin Conference had witnessed the creation of a 
powerful group of Belgian trading Companies, presided over by one 
Colonel Thys, who afterwards brought the construction of the Railway 
which unites the lower to the upper Congo to a successful termination, 
and who is now probably the largest landowner in Africa. These 
Companies were doing a large trade in rubber and ivory with the 
natives. They were well organised; and the man at their head was 
both capable and fearlese The Companies invoked the Act of 
Berlin, protested against its gross infringement by the State, dwelt 
largely upon the sacredness of free trade and native rights, pleaded 
for Belgium and for the world at large, and, finding these considera- 
tions insufficient, violently attacked the King himself with the avowed 
intention of forcing him to abdicate his “sovereignty ” on the Congo. 
It is useless to detail the process of an agitation which, if. it did 
nothing else, showed up in lurid colours how much the patriotism of 
the King of the Belgians was subordinated to the egotism of the 
Sovereign of the Congo State. The upshot of it was that the King 
squared the Colonel, and the commercial companies of the rue 
Bréderode group, as they are familiarly designated, were induced to 
keep silence by the grant of a trading monopoly over a very large area 
where they would be free to carry on their business unmolested. His 
resolute adversary being thus disposed of, the King forthwith issued 
a decree, dated October, 1892, by which he defined the limits of his 
terres domaniales, and crowned the policy he had ever steadily 
pursued by creating for himself in Central Africa a vast preserve, a 
Domaine Privé, from which he might draw unlimited resources with 
a view to his own personal enrichment. The extent of his preserve 
cannot cover less than 800,000 square miles. The summit of King 
Leopold’s ambition had been attained. 

It is to be regretted that writers who from time to time call atten- 
tion to the terrible maladministration prevailing in the Congo State 
do not as a rule strive to bring its causa causans clearly before the 
Public. The main issue becomes too often imbedded in a mass of 
surplus detail, and the bewildered individual searching for light gropes 
about in despair with an eternal query on his lips—“ why?” Why these 
atrocities which have been attested by dozens of honourable men,—* 


: * Among whom might be mentioned Augouard, Hinde, Glave, Morrison, Hawkins, 
Sheppard, Andrew, Sjéblom, Alfred Parminter, de Mandat-Grancy, Rankin, Murphy, 
Salusbury, Lloyd, Grogan and many others, 
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atrocities which the Congo State Administration has long ceased to 
deny and now merely attempts to minimise, atrocities of which every 
mail from the Congo brings additional proof? Why this’ callous 
ferocity which appears at first sight to have in it nought but incoher- 
ence and downright stupidity; which seems so monstrous as to be 
almost incredible, and yet is vouched for, not only by travellers and 
missionaries who have witnessed its effects, not only by those who are 
in a position to guarantee the authenticity of information received 
from persons unwilling to allow their names to appear through fear of 
jeopardising their means of livelihood, but by the actual perpetrators, 
who not without reason—although this excuse cannot shield them from 
execration—throw the responsibility upon the system whose servants 
they have been? Where is the underlying motive of it all? The 
answer to the query is the Domaine Privé. When you have léarnt 
what the Domaine Privé is, what it means, what it involves, what it 
necessitates, what it renders inevitable, the story is told and everything 
is explained. s 

In the first place, let these main facts be borne well in mind. The 
vast territories of the Domaine Privé have for eleven years been 
absolutely closed to legitimate private enterprise. Trade, which in 
Central Africa means the exchange of European merchandise for raw 
products, does not exist therein. The native living within these 
territories has been deprived by Royal Decree of his rights as a land- 
owner. Property held for centuries by well defined native laws, 
vested in particular families and tribes, has been appropriated without 
consulting the interested parties, let alone compensating them. With 
the deprivation of his land, the native has been dispossessed of the 
fruits thereof; the rubber growing so luxuriously in his forests he may 
(by decree) only gather for the State—we will see presently how the 
“may” becomes “ must” ;—the ivory stacked about his villages is no 
longer his, but another’s; the elephants which roam about his country 
and damage his plantations he can incur the physical peril of destroy- ’ 
ing, but may not reap the reward to which he is thereby entitled, for 
the tusks of the slain beast do not, according to Royal Decree, belong 
to him. Since he cannot dispose of his produce, which is his wealth 
and also his currency, since he has lost his rights in his own land, since 
he cannot even hunt the wild beast which provides him with the where- 
withal to make horns for war and the chase, armlets and anklets for his 
wives, ornaments for his habitation, he is no longer a free agent, but 
has become de facto a serf. In theory, then, the decrees of 
September, 1891 and October, 1892 made of the native throughout 
the Domaine Privé a serf. In theory a serf he remained, for a little 
while. But as the grip of Africa’s regenerator tightened upon the 
Domaine Privé, as the drilled and officered cannibal army, armed with 
repeating rifles, gradually grew and grew until it was larger than the 
native forces kept up by any of the great Powers of Europe on 
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African soil,* as the radius of the rubber taxes was extended, as 
portions of the country began to be farmed out to so-called “ Com- 
“panies” whose agents were also officials of the King, the native of 
the Domaine Privé became a serf not in theory only but in fact, 
ground-down, exploited, forced to collect rubber at the bayonet’s 
point, compelled to pay onerous tribute to men whose salaries depend 
upon the produce returns from their respective stations—the punish- 
ment for disobedience, slothfulness or inability to comply with 
demands ever growing in extortion being anything from mutilation to 
death, accompanied by the destruction of villages and crops. 

The Domaine Privé is “worked” in two ways. The country is 
vaguely divided into districts, and the business of the Commissaires 
of Districts and their Agents and sub-agents is to collect the zmpdts 
de nature, the taxes in kind, which the King levies. There is no limit 
to this taxation. The Commissaires are told to “devote all their 
“energies to the harvesting of rubber,” but at the same time to 
proceed “as far as possible by persuasion rather than force.” The 
purport of the instructions may be briefly summed up thus. “ Obtain 
“all the rubber and ivory you can: your future advancement depends 
“upon your energy.”t Of course this régime in a country like Africa, 
where the native is not obliged to work in order to live, would 
be so much beating of the air, if force were not used to give it practical 
effect. King Leopold understood that well enough, and, to use the 
expression of a French Colonial writer of repute—M. Pierre Mille— 
“the basis of the King’s economic policy has been the formation of an 
“army sufficiently strong to force the natives to pay the rubber and 
“ivory tax.” A large army, chiefly recruited from the Bangalas and 
Batetlas—both cannibal tribes—was raised, and when not engaged in 
rebelling against its officers it has proved only too well its value. 

Side by side with the enforcement of the impôts de nature, King 
Leopold bethought him of another scheme whereby to increase his 
‘ revenue and at the same time to throw dust in the eyes of European 

* The regular army— Force Publique—of the Congo is admitted officially (Bulletin 
July, 1900), to be 15,000, but we know that in addition to this regular force—1s,000 
cannibals armed with Albinis, sections of whom are continually revolting—the State 
habitually arms, whenever it deems necessary, thousands of auxiliaries, cannibals for 
choice (see the letter written in October, 1899 to the King by the Acting Head of the 


American Presbyterian Mission in the Kasai District). There is also a large reserve 
corps, but the extent of it is not known. 


t It may be usefully noted here that the “impôts de nature” are applied by the 
Congo State in the so-called Free Trade Zone as well as in the Domaine Privé. and 
many and bitter are the comp ainte by Companies operating in the former Zone 
of the unfair competition to which they are subjected by the levying of this tribute. 
Instances have been given by some of these irate traders where the State's officials 
have threatened the natives with condign punishment if they did not hand over all 
their rubber to the said officials. In order to stop these complaints, an arrangement 
has recently been concluded between the State and the Kasai Companies—the Kasai 
district was the only portion of the Upper Congo where independent trade has been 
allowed—whereby the Kasai Companies have amalgamated into a Syndicate in 
which the State Molde one-half interest. To all intents and purposes, therefore, 
the Kasai has now been incorporated in the Domaine Privé, which henceforth 
embraces the whole of the Congo State north of Stanley Pool. 
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Public Opinion, by professing to sanction private enterprise in the 
Domaine Privé. His Majesty took to farming out portions: of his 
‘Domain to certain financiers with whom it suited him to keep on good 
terms. “Companies” were formed, in which the State retained a 
half interest. These Companies are supposed to obtain the rubber: 
and ivory they ship-home in such large quantities by barter, but as 
more often than not the King’s officials and the Companies’ agents 
are the same persons, and as the Companies have the assistance of the . 
Force. Publique to facilitate their commercial operations,* we may 
judge of the amount of legitimate barter trade which is carried on. 
There are five of these Companies in existence. The first group of 
four consists of the Société Anversoise du Commerce au Congo, 
the Abir, the Compagnie du Lomami, and the Comptoir Commercial 
Congolais. The State holds half the shares of the Adzr and half the 
shares of the Société Anversoise. It has no shares in the Comptoir 
Congolais, but receives 50 per cent. of the profits. Its arrangement 
with the Compagnie du Lomami is, I believe, on the same lines as that 
with the Comptoir Commercial Congolais. The Société, or rather Comité 
Spécial, du Katanga is also a Domaine Privé Company, but under 
a somewhat different 'form. One-third of the profits of the latter 
institution go to the Thys group of Companies, and two-thirds to the 
State. The principal officials of the Comité Spécial du Katanga— 
the fifth Domaine Privé Company—are Messrs. Droogmans 
(President and Secrétaire Général), Arnold, De Keyser and Lombard. ` 
All these men are highly placed officials of the State. Droogmans 
is the Minister of Finance, Arnold is Director of the Domaine, 
Director of Agriculture and of “Central Book-keeping”; De 
Keyser is a Director of the Finance Department, and Lombard 
is a Director of the Department of the Interior. The Soczézé 
Anversoise du Commerce au Congo being a typical representative, 
we may examine its condition. Its capital is 1,700,000 francs, divided 
into 3,400 shares of which the State possesses 1,700. Its Director is 
M. Alexandre de Browne de Tiége, the King’s financial adviser in 
African affairs.t Its net profits for the last four years have been as 
follows: 1897—120,697.29 francs: 1898—3,986,832.02 francs: 
1899—3,083,976.05 francs: 1900—84,333.62 francs. In four years 
therefore this Company has netted a profit of 7,275,838.98 francs, of 
which the State actually acquired one ‘half. The inspired utterances 
which from time to time appear in the British Press, dated from 
Brussels, to the effect that the Sovereign of the Congo State does not 
hold a share in these Companies, constitute, of course, a polite fiction. 
In all matters affecting the Domaine Privé, the State is the King. The 
* Both these facts have been repeatedly asserted. They were proved beyond 


manner of doubt last year by the disclosures attendant upon the Mongalla scandals, 
in which agents of the, Société Anversoise were involved. 


+ “M. de Browne”—as he is familiarly called—has several times lent money to 
the State. 7 
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Domaine Privé, let it be re-affirmed once again, is the King’s property 
and his alone, and if the King’s share in the profit of ome of these 
“Companies” has been £145,000 in four years,* it need not bè 
assumed that the estimate of £1,000,000 profit per annum which His 
Majesty is said to derive from the Domaine Privé—in the shape of 
taxes and  dividends—after paying expenses, is necessarily 
exaggerated, especially when it is remembered that the market value 
of the shares of these Companies must of a certainty give rise to 
successful stock-exchange speculations. The shares of the Société 
Anversoise have stood as high as 13,730 francs, (March, 1900) which 
for a 500 francs share is sufficiently alluring. At that figure, which 
can be easily verified by the sceptical, His Majesty’s 1,700 shares were 
worth over 23 million francs, or say £933,000. The market value, six 
months ago, of the proportion of shares held by the King in the Abir 
alone was rather over than under £1,000,000 sterling. (At the 
highest computation, Hise Majesty’s zora expenditure since the 
formation of the International Association down to the present day 
does not exceed £1,320,000.) It happens that the portion of the 
Domaine Privé farmed out to the Société Anversoise—the Mongalla 
region—is inhabited by specially warlike races which are constantly 
rebelling against the grinding corvée imposed upon them. Outbreaks 
have been more than usually numerous during the last two years, and 
these have reduced the Company’s profits; but at the last meeting of 
the Company the Director was able to announce (1) that the State had 
agreed to a preferential treatment in the Company’s favour, (2) that 
the Force Publique in the District would be increased, (3) that, 
thanks to the friendliness (dzenveilZance) of the State, a renewed era 
of prosperity would speedily dawn! 

It is hardly necessary to quote specific instances of the atrocious 
cruelty which takes place under this regenerating régime. The entire 
system is based upon terrorism. No man in his senses can really 
believe otherwise. The tyranny of the half-caste Arabs was nothing 
to the tyranny of the Congo State. One might fill an entire volume 
with the misdeeds which are constantly taking place in the Domaine 
Privé. The habitual modus operandi in the Mongalla Territory was, 
however, so tersely put by one of the agents of the Société Anversoise 
the other day that it seems worth reproducing :— 


When natives bring rubber to a factory they are received by the 
agent surrounded by soldiers. The baskets are weighed. If the 
baskets do not contain the 5 kilos required, the natives receive 100 
blows with a chicotte. Those whose baskets attain the correct weight 
receive a piece of cloth or some other abject. If a certain village 
contains say 100 male inhabitants (a census is always taken of the 

* For the year 1899 the profits (“bénéfices dexploitation”) of the Abir were 
2,692,063.54 francs, and those of the Comptoir Commercial Congolais for the same 


year, 262,089.68 francs. The King’s share, therefore, in the profits of these two 
companies in 1899 amounted to 1,477,076.30 francs, or say 459,000 sterling. 
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villages before “operations” begin) and only 50 come to the factory 
with rubber, they are retained as hostages and a force is despatched 
to shoot (sic) the 50 recalcitrant natives and burn their village. 


So long as Europe tolerates the Domaine Privé, so long will these 
atrocities continue. 

It is a little surprising to find that M. Cattier, the Belgian Imperialist 
whose masterly indictment of King Leopold’s administration does him 
infinite honour, should attempt to defend, not the outcome of the 
system of the Domaine Privé in the shape of compulsory military 
service for twelve years, forced labour, etc—all of which he condemns 
—but the legality of the system itself. He states his case as follows. 
Article V. of the Berlin Act, which forbade monopoly and privilege 
in the Congo Basin in matters of trade, was meant to apply internation- 
ally, and the Congo State was thereby bound not to grant commercial 
advantages to the subjects of any one nation which it denied to the 
subjects of another nation. M. Cattier say$ :— 


The Government of the Congo State could not, therefore, adopt 
any legislative measure nor establish any régime conceding ter 
national monopolies or privileges. . . . All facilities granted to its 
subjects in trade matters should be legally extended to the subjects of 
other nations. ... But this does not prevent the Congo State from 
establishing the commercial régime which it thinks advisable, and no 
objection can be raised against its legislative action, when the measures 
adopted apply, under the same conditions and in the same manner, 
to the subjects of other nationalities including the Congo nationality.* 


It follows, therefore, according to M. Cattier, that in attributing to 
himself all vacant lands in the Congo Basin, out of which action arose 
the Domaine Privé, the Sovereign of the Congo State did not violate 
the Act of Berlin, although by so doing he committed “a violation of 
“ the rights of the natives.” 

This curious theory of M. Cattier’s has been dismissed by Dr. 
Anton (Professeur agrégé à l Université d’Iéna)} asa legal quibble, 
in which opinion I entirely concur. M. Cattier’s views are mutually 
destructive. Admitting—for the sake of argument merely—that the 
interpretation he gives to Article V. of the Berlin Act is from the 
strictly legal aspect of the matter accurate, once M. Cattier attempts 
to put his case in language that laymen unversed in legal subtleties 
can understand, it breaks down hopelessly. For what does M. Cattier 
tell us in the passage above? “No objection can be raised against its 
“(the State’s) legislative action when the measures adopted apply, ` 
“under the same conditions and in the same manner, fo the subjects - 
“of all nationalities, including the Congo nationality.” But the 


* The italics are mine. 


+ Le régime foncier de l Etat Indépendant du Congo. Rapport préliminaire 4 la 
session de Paris, Août 1900, de l'Institut Colonial international. 
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measures adopted do xot apply equally to all nationalities. Three- 
fourths of the Congo State is the King’s private domain and is closed 
to the trade of all nationalities, not in theory but in fact. The Congo 
State, which undertook ,not to trade directly or indirectly in its 
dominions, has become, not only the largest trader within it, but in the 
major portion thereof the exclusive trader. The King has translated 
Article V. of the Berlin Act, which reads that “no Power which 
“exercises or shall exercise sovereign rights in the above mentioned 
“ regions shall be allowed to grant therein a monopoly or favour of any 
“kind in matters of trade,” by conferring upon himself an absolute 
monopoly, which has made of him the biggest ivory and rubber 
merchant in the world. In this capacity he can import his goods and 
export his produce under special conditions (thanks to his agreement 
with the Congo Railway Company) and free of export and import dues, 
which come out of one of His Majesty’s pockets to go in at the other. 
All this is diametrically opposed to the provisions of the Berlin Act. 

The object of this paper 1s principally to prove that King Leopold’s 
intervention in the Dark Continent has from first to last been due to 
selfish motives, and has resulted in the most appalling consequences, 
whether we confine ourselves to the past and present merely, or 
whether we look into the future. I must crave forgiveness for having 
been forced to dwell largely upon matters of trade. It was however 
necessary, because the King’s native policy is the inevitable sequel of 
his commercial policy. I must, indeed, revert again to this aspect of 
the question in order to refute once and for all the untruths, so 
sedulously fostered, that the Congo State is in a flourishing commercial 
condition and that independent trade is thriving within it: and in 
refuting it to show—which is more important—that were it not for the 
ivory and rubber which the natives of King Leopold’s preserve are 
forced to produce, at the cost of constant warfare, massacres and 
atrocities innumerable, the export returns and consequently the whole 
trade of the Congo State would be practically nil, or so small as to be 
not worthy of attention. This can best be done by giving facts and 
figures which all the ingenious theorising in the world cannot over- 
come. 

The following table shows the relative proportions of the rubber and 
ivory exports from the Congo to the total exports :— 


‘TABLE I. 
Total of rubber 
Year. Rubber. Ivory. and ivory Total of all 
' est exports. exports. 
1898... Fes. 15,850,987 Fes. 4,319,260 Fes. 20,170,247 Fes. 22,163,481 
1899... 28,100,917 5,834,620 339351537 36,067,959 
1900... — — 45,627,305 47377,4901 


If the rubber and ivory exports are deducted from the total exports 
it will be seen that—apart from these two products—the exports only 
amounted in 1898 to 1,993,234 francs, in 1899 to 2,132,422 francs, 
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and in 1900 to 1,750,096 francs, about 97/100ths of which was repre- 
sented by kernels and palm-oil shipped almost exclusively from the 
Lower Congo to Rotterdam by the Dutch House, Die Nieuwe 
Afrikaansche Handels Vennootschap*. 

The next table provides statistics of the rubber and ivory shipped 
home by the Congo State—as shipper—being the proceeds of the 
taxes (impôts de nature) levied upon the natives of the Domaine 
Privé. As will be observed, the Congo State is at pains to conceal the 
real proceeds. Ever since 1893, when the actual returns exceeded the 
estimates by one half, the State has never published the former. The 
correct figures may, however, approximately be arrived at by com- 
paring the estimates with the rubber and ivory disposed of by the 
State—as vendor—on the Antwerp market. The enormous difference 
during these last few years between the estimates and the produce 
sold possesses a significance which will not be lost upon the readers 


of this article. 2 


TABLE IL 
VALUE OF PRopucE (IvoRY AND RUBBER) DERIVED FROM THE 
“ DOMAINE PRIVÉ” IN THE SHAPE OF TAXES (Impôts de Nature). 


Produce (ivory and 
rubber) from the 


Published Actual Domaine Privé 

Year. * returns. returns. sold on the Antwerp 

: . market by the State. 
1893 .... Fes. 237,057'°51 ... Fes. 347,396 ... Unobtainable. 
1894 ... 300,000°00 ... | Sany Do. 
1895 ... I,250,000°00 ... . Fes. 5,500,000 
1896 ... I,200,000°00_... Witheld ih 6,000,000 
1897 ... 3,500,000°00 ... > from public... 8,500,000 
1898 ... 6,700,000'00_... | knowledge. ... 9,000,000 
1899 ...  10,000,000°00 ... es 19,130,000 
1900 ...  I0,500,000°00 ... J si 14,991,300f 


It will thus be seen that out of a total rubber and ivory export from 
the Congo State in 1898 amounting to 20,170,247 francs (see Table L.), 


* This palm-oil and palm-kernel trade has always’been in the hands of the Dutch, 
long before the Congo State came into existence. On August roth of last year the 
merchants established in the Lower Congo petitioned the King to reduce taxation. 
After pointing out the heavy import and export duty on goods and produce (20s. per 
ton of palm-oil, for instance) and showing how small the existing export trade already 
was, owing to the taxes, and to emigration of labour, due to the “means employed 
in raising native levies,” the petitioners went on to say: ‘‘We do not disguise from 
ourselves that business in the Congo (Lower Congo) is practically nil.” ‘Each of 
us ”—continues the petition—" consistently hopes for an improvement in the actual ’ 
régime and an increase in trade, but these hopes appear to us more and more un- 
reliable, and the Government of the Congo State, instead of coming to aid us, imposes 
increased and too onerous taxes.” Thatis how the Congo State encourages free 


trade in the Lower Congo, the only part of the Congo where trade, properly so-called, 
exists at all. 


t These figures for 1900 are based upon the sale on the Antwerp market by the 
State in 1900 of 1828 tons ofrubber and 153, 445 kilos of ivory, worked out at an average 
of 6 francs per kilo for rubber (1,115 kilos to the ton), and 18 francs per kilo for ivory, 
but I have been unable to obtain an independent check of them, and I therefore do 


not guarantee them. I should think they were considerably below the actual turn- 
over. 
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the Domaine Privé taxes produced 9,000,000 francs, or close upon 
one half, and that out of a total rubber and ivory export in 1899 
amounting to 33,935,537 francs, the Domaine Privé taxes produced 
19,130,000 francs, or not far short of two thirds. The illustration is in 
itself sufficient to destroy the theory of commercial prosperity so 
assiduously propagated by King Leopold. What could, indeed, be 
more eloquent of the true condition of affairs? The total exports irom 
the Congo State in 1899 are found (see Table I.) to amount to 
36,067,959 francs, of which 33,935,537 francs are represented by rubber 
and ivory in which the Congo State’s share as tax-gatherer is no less 
than 19,130,000 francs. What becomes then of this flourishing zrade 
we hear so much about? On the evidence produced, it sinks for 1889 
to 16,937,959 francs (36,067,959— 19,130,000 francs) instead of 
36,067,959 francs which the world is invited to believe. In reality, it 
does not amount to anything like 16,937,959 francs, and for this re3son. 
The returns of rubber and ivory from the Domaine Privé given above 
only represent what the Congo State, in its capacity as taz-gat,Lerer, 
has shipped home. The rubber and ivory collected by the Do7 ain: 
Privé Companies are not included therein. They have still to be 
deducted from the total export figures, if we. want to arrive at thc 
veritable proportion which legitimate ¢vade plays in the exports oi 
produce from the Congo State. How can those figures be positivel: 
acquired? Only, of course, by consulting the balance-sheets of all thi 
Domaine Privé Companies, an obviously impossible task. But there 
is, nevertheless, a method whereby the share of the Domaine Priv 
Companies in what is left of the export returns, after deducting tht 
taxes, can be approximately estimated. That method consists in 
analyzing the inward manifests of the Congo State steamers, home 
ward bound from the Congo, which are regularly published in the 
Antwerp and Brussels newspapers dealing with Congo affairs. I have 
taken the cargoes brought home from October, 1900, to August, 1901, 
by fourteen consecutive steamers of the regular Antwerp-Congo lin, 
plying between Antwerp and Matadi under the Congo State flag. 

The analysis of these figures shows that out of 3,609 tons of rubbe~ 
and 130 tons of ivory brought to Antwerp from the Congo State bv 
these 14 steamers, 2,048 tons of rubber and 100 tons of ivory came 
from the Domaine Privé in the shape of “ Taxes,” the Congo Stat- 
being the collector, shipper and vendor of this produce, while 807 tons 
of rubber and 16 tons of ivory were shipped home by the Dowzaii.: 
Privé Companies created and controlled by the State. This leaves 
for private enterprise only 754 tons of rubber and 14 tons of ivory, i 
the most, and of this amount over 700 tons were shipped home by 
Colonel Thys “trust” which is itself a monopoly within a monopol; 
imperium in imperio! Such is the nature of the “trade” of the 
Congo State. 

It would be unjust not to recognise that all this sordid history has 
aroused loathing and distress in the hearts of some honourable 
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Belgians, not confiriéd to the Party which opposes Colonial Policy for 
Belgium—mainly, as I believe, on the ground that King Leopold in 
the course of his undertaking will some day compromise the neutrality 
of his country. M. Cattier, to whose work I have several times 
referred, represents the stamp of Belgian who, convinced of the 
necessity of a Colonial programme for Belgium, has sufficient 
perspicacity to realise, and sufficient courage to assert, that the policy 
of the Congo State carries within it the germs of death. How true this 
is, the reader must judge for himself; but it is at least significant that 
among a section of French Colonial writers who think they see in 
the recent abandonment of M. Beernaert’s annexation bill, at the 
King’s dictation, the final postponement of annexation by Belgium 
and the consequent assertion—at some future date—of France’s right 
of pre-emption, are beginning to ask themselves whether the King’s 
ultimate aim is not to continue for some years longer his ruinous 
exploitation of the Congo State, and then, when uprisings have reached 
such a scale that the King’s cannibal army, however large it may then 
have become, is powerless to cope with them, and when whole tracts 
of the richest and most easily accessible rubber districts have been 
irretrievably impaired, to offer the squeezed lemon, for a consideration, 
to, his Gallic neighbours. 

If the pernicious régime which King Leopold has inaugurated in 
Africa were confined to the Congo State, it would still be sufficient, 
one might have thought, to stir the conscience of Europe, if not for 
the sake of her own dignity outraged in the violation of solemn. 
obligations, if not for the sake of humanity, then for the sake of the 
future relation of black-man and white-man in Central Africa. This 
accursed Domaine Privé and all the evils it has brought cannot last 
for ever. Like all such “negations of God” it will perish. But what 
will remain behind for Europe, when the Congo State has passed away, 
to deal with? A vast region peopled by fierce Bantu races with an 
undying hatred of the white implanted in their breasts; a great army 
of cannibal levies, drilled in the science of forest warfare, perfected in 
the. usage of modern weapons of destruction—savages, whose one 
lesson learned from contact with European “ civilisation” has been 
improvement in the art of killing their neighbours; eager to seize upon 
the first opportunity which presents itself of turning their weapons 
against their temporary masters; rendered more desperate, more 
dangerous, more debased than before the advent of King Leopold’s 
rubber collectors who, by way of regeneration, have grafted upon the 
native’s failings, born of ignorance, the worst vices of the Africanised- 
civilisation of modern Europe, cupidity, lust and cruelty. 

One of the most distressing features of the immunity which the 
Congo State has enjoyed for so many years in the consolidation of its 
immoral and disastrous policy has been the recent creation in the 
neighbouring territory of French Congo of what is called the 
concessionaire régime. Largely influenced by the large profits which 
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the Domaine Privé Companies have been amassing, and by the 
apparent prosperity of the Congo State, the French Government was 
induced to split up the French Congo among 40 monopolist Com- 
panies. At the end of a three years’ experiment, many of these 
Concessionaire Companies have failed, the finances of the Colony have 
got into a deplorable condition, and native outbreaks are occurring in 
several districts. Incidentally an international question has arisen- 
between the British and French Governments over the treatment by the 
Concessionaires of British merchants established in the lower Congo 
for the past quarter of a century. This dispute raises in an acute form 
the principle of freedom of trade in the Congo Basin which was laid 
down by the Act of Berlin, and may yet prove to be the means of 
bringing the whole question before a Tribunal appointed by the 
European Powers. That solution is to be earnestly desired. 
Prominent French newspapers are now discussing the subject with the 
gravity which becomes it. Frenchmen of great experience in West 
African affairs and Frenchmen jealous of the honour and reputation 
of their country are urging the necessity of an enquiry into the 
concessionaire régime which, they are beginning to see, relies for even 
temporary success upon the method inaugurated by King Leopold in 
the Congo State with such terrible results. How far these courageous 
efforts will prevail against the political and financial intrigues of the 
unscrupulous persons who have brought French Congo to its present 
pass remains to be seen. Personally I look to the immediate future 
with confidence. The French are a humane people. They cannot, 
in the noble words of de Brazza, consent to the “ great blow to our 
“ dignity ” involved in legalising a régime which enforces “ taxes upon 
“the products of the soil, or forced labour or military service.” They 
have been duped into granting huge slices of French territory to King 
Leopold’s financiers, masquerading as French patriots and under the 
guise of French companies. They but need to learn the truth to cut 
the meshes of the net in which their Congo policy has become 
entangled, and sweep away the evil influences which can only end in 
humiliation and disaster. It is the duty of every true friend of France, 
both within and without her borders, to drive the truth home until it 
has sunk into the hearts of the French people. In their own most 
obvious interests, for the sake of humanity and right, in the name of 
enlightened statesmanship and political common sense, England, 
France and Germany cannot allow the disease introduced into West 
and Central Africa by King Leopold of Belgium to be further 
extended. Nor do their responsibilities end there. The source of the 
disease must be dealt with. The canker must be rooted out and 
destroyed. The Congo State must be called to account for its crimes 
against civilisation, for its outrages upon humanity, for its violation 
of the Act to which it owes existence, for the unparalleled and irre- 
parable mischief which it has committed. 
EpMUND D. MOREL. 


THE INDEPENDENCE OF BELGIUM FROM 
AN AUSTRALIAN STANDPOINT. 


HE progress which has now been made towards the intimate 
union of the British Empire gives fitting reason for the .con- 
sideration by the people of the more distant parts of the obligations 
which have been accepted by the Imperial Government in times past, 
when the interests and wishes of the Colonies were thought to be of 
very minor importance in the direction of Foreign Affairs. 

The position is now so altered that it will perhaps not bè considered 
unfitting “if an Australian colonist ventures to review an obligation, 
undertaken long since by Great Britain under circumstances which 
have entirely changed. It is but just, when, as has been shown during 
recent years, the outlying States are willing to render every aid to the 
mother country in wars which, except as portions of the Empire, do not 
immediately affect their interests, that treaties made in the past, in - 
framing which they had not the slightest voice nor could exercise the 
smallest influence, should be carefully reviewed anew. On this being 
done, if it is found that any exist which might involve the Empire in 
hostilities to maintain mere obligations of honour consequent on 
national engagements, but without such action being necessary in the 
material interests of the Empire as a whole, such treaties should be 
denounced as early as possible. 

There may be others in this category; but the one of immediate 
moment is the treaty made by Great Britain, France, Prussia, Russia 
and Austria in 1831 guaranteeing the independence and neutrality 
of Belgium, and renewed in August, 1870, between the three former 
Powers. 

When first entered into, the engagement tended to maintain the 
safety and conserve the material interests of the mother country. At 
that time the French under King Louis Philippe were, it was believed, 
and in all probability with truth, extremely anxious, if not to annex 
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Belgium, then in revolt against Holland, at all events to secure its 
independence of the King of the Netherlands under such conditions 
as would have practically constituted it a French Province. Such an 
arrangement would have placed France in a position to attack England 
from naval stations to the East as well as to the West of the centre of 
the Channel. In 1831 this would have been so important an advantage 
to a country then threateningly hostile that no prudent English 
Minister could consent to it. At that time a navy possessing steam 
power was not thought to be within the range of possibility ; therefore 
it was a vital necessity to prevent France having naval bases from some 
one or other of which fleets could always have a fair wind to the 
English coast. The development of steam has made such precautions 
‘of no moment, and whether Belgium is or is not at the mercy of French 
aggression is now of little importance to the safety of Great Britain. 
In 1831 the possession of Antwerp and the Scheldt would have given 
France so commanding a position in case of war, that no English 
Ministry dare have consented to it except after complete defeat by that 
country. The hostile attitude of our neighbours was at that period as 
marked as now, with the difference that it was then the Ministers more 
than the people, and not as now the people rather than the Ministers, 
who were aggressively threatening Great Britain. 

In 1870 the material reason for the maintenance of the treaty had 
vanished ; but Great Britain again approached two of the other con- 
tracting Powers, France and Prussia, then in the throes of war, and 
obtained a renewed declaration from each of them that the independ- 
ence and neutrality of Belgium should be maintained. 

Without access to papers, not possible at the Antipodes, it is perhaps 
difficult to say positively what were the exact causes which induced 
the British Ministry to renew its obligations in this direction. But 
probably the cause was a desire to impress upon the then belligerent 
Powers the certainty that Great Britain still considered herself bound 
to interfere by force to protect the territory of the neutral kingdom 
from invasion by the armies of either of them. At the time it was a 
danger that was really imminent ; as a passage through Belgium would 
have been of immense strategic value to either, and in the case of 
France might even have prevented or greatly lessened the magnitude 
of the humiliating defeat to which she was subjected, for she might 
possibly have been enabled to so threaten the German communications 
as to compel the raising of the siege of Paris and the retreat of its 
armies. The action by Great Britain was certainly not directed by 
selfishly interested motives, as the invasion of Belgium would have had 
but little effect on her material interests. ; 

The reasons influencing British action in the direction it then took 
possibly were that the mother country desired to make manifest her 
recognition of her obligations as one of the treaty Powers, and that 
the nation was prepared to fulfil them at any cost. It probably also was 
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desired to narrow as far as possible the field of war, and to protect a 
weak and dependent nation from its miseries. That this was believed 
in Belgium is shown by the fervent protestations of gratitude to Great 
Britain made by the King and people of that country on the arrange- 
ment of the new treaties with the belligerent nations. The material 
advantages arising from ensuring the neutrality of Belgium, as lessening 
the danger of aggression by France, were as little existent in 1870 as 
they are at the present time. 

If there are now any valid reasons for maintaining the treaties they 
are purely those of sentiment: it being perhaps thought derogatory 
to a great country to abandon a weak one when the selfish causes 
which originally led to its protection have ceased to exist. But even 
such shadowy obligations as those arising from sentiment have 
vanished ; for no sane person can maintain that Great Britain is called 
on to guarantee anything, when the ingratitude of which she has been 
the subject on the part’ of the Belgian Press and people is considered. 
Individually and collectively, our Government and race have been the 
subjects of an unprecedented tirade of abuse during and as a con- 
sequence of the South African War. No doubt this has arisen from 
the judiciously lavish expenditure of Rand gold by Dr. Leyds and his 
subsidised myrmidons, unscrupulous adventurers of every nationality. 
The Boer agents have not only been allowed to make this neutralised 
kingdom the base of calumnious attack on one of the protecting Powers, 
but have been able to so terrorise its Government as to carry on their 
lying propaganda with impunity. Under such circumstances is it not 
Quixotic for Great Britain to continue under any treaty responsibility 
for the safety of a country and people so little capable of gratitude as 
Belgium and its inhabitants have shown themselves of late? 

The obligation is- no light one; for if the treaty remains in force, 
on hostilities again breaking out between France and Germany, the 
Empire will have to mobilise an army ready at any moment to proceed 
to Belgium to meet aggression by either of the belligerents. Were 
the treaty denounced, the Empire could view with comparative 
equanimity a conflict between these-countries, feeling that it would 
not be called upon to intervene for the protection of a nation which has 
exhibited such callous and selfish forgetfulness of former service. The ‘ 
British race could remain quite indifferent to Belgium’s fate, conscious 
that at the European Congress which would as a matter of course take 
place at the end of the war it would be unweakened, and therefore 
thoroughly strong and able to protect its own interest and policy at the 
final settlement. 

The denunciation of these old treaties of 1831 and 1870, though 
greatly to the advantage of Great Britain, would, it is true, have a very 
serious effect on the other nations concerned. Belgium might, as 
often before, become the battleground of Europe, and its people 
would again taste the misfortunes of war. There would be such a 
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certainty of attack through it by either France on Germany or Germany 
on France, that fortresses on the most formidable scale would have to 
be erected by both of them within their own frontiers. What they 
would require to create it is difficult to say, but those razed immediately 
after 1831 are said by contemporary writers to have cost at least seven 
million pounds sterling. Neither of these Powers would like to be 
subjected to this expenditure, nor would either contemplate the 
increase of frontier requiring defence with equanimity. Both would 
do all in their power to avoid the consequent outlay. It is difficult to 
realise how this could be successfully accomplished except by some 
mutual arrangement, under which each would assimilate such territory 
as would shorten the line to be defended and as far as possible remove 
the seat of war from its own country, thus sparing its people as far as 
possible the immediate tragedies and miseries of war. 

The probable solution would be (the consent of the other European 
nations having been obtgined) the annexation of Belgium by France, 
and, as an equivalent, of Holland by Germany. Both of these great 
Powers would acquire what they have long desired, whilst Great Britain 
could view with indifference the absorption of the petty States whose 
present independence is chiefly due to her, but which have shown so 
little sense of what they owe to our nation, or recognition of their own 
impotence when she stands aloof and leaves them to their fate. Such 
a change would not imperil the safety of the United Kingdom, whilst 
if it did increase the seaboard of Germany, it would render her more 
open to damaging attack by the British fleets should war break out 
between the two countries. 

The Dutch will not, it is certain, look forward to such a prospect 
with content ; but how does that concern the British? The independ- 
ence neither of Holland nor of Belgium is essential to the well-being 
of the vast Empire of which we form part, and therefore it is quite 
fitting that outlying States like Australia should protest against the 
continuance of treaty obligations that are not necessary to the 
safety of the mother country or the prosperity of its distant 
dependencies, but which may at any time involve the whole in a war 
to maintain, without adequate reasons, the continued existence of 
ungrateful nationalities. Great Britain is not bound by any treaty to 
protect Holland, but that country will be in imminent danger of 
extinction should Belgium be annexed by a neighbouring Great Power. 


Jno. M. CREED. 


THE INCREASING PURPOSE. 


N “The Organisation of Mankind ”* my aim was to show that a 
beneficent purpose manifests itself through the turmoil of events ; 
that a divinity shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we will; and 
that Man is achieving his high destiny in unexpected ways, working 
blindly through strife to unity. But in this view the individual counts 
for little, and is only permitted a Pisgah glimpse of the distant goal 
to which Humanity is tending.. This is obviously only one side of the 
case. Man being an epitome of the whole, there must be a like benefi- 
cent purpose for the individual, furthered by the same unerring means. 
What is this purpose? None of the answers usually given cover the 
whole case. The demands made on man in the name of Religion, 
Ethics, or the State are often dishonoured ; obedience is imperfect and 
failure but too frequent. In religion the Way of Life is declared to be 
narrow, and found by few; while broad is the way to destruction; and 
much crowded. Faith is demanded under promise of highest rewards 
and threats of direst penalties. “Faith” has a mystic meaning in the 
teachings of religious light-bringers, implying strange unexplored 
potencies; but with priesthoods dealing largely with fossil forms of 
ritual it means assent to dogmas. This assent is vital to the ecclesi- 
astical organisations demanding it, hence the fictitious value imputed 
to it as a means of deciding the eternal destiny of the individual. 
‘Whatever its real value, the fact remains that faith fails, and scepticism 
is rampant. ; 

High moral action, like belief, is largely an accident of birth, a matter 
-of organisation and temperament, and is at the mercy of circumstances. 
Failure abounds, no miere man, we are told, being able to perfectly keep 
the commandments. So if faith and high moral action are ends, they 
are to some extent frustrated. That Happiness is the purpose of life 
here, Nature delights in contradicting. While the promotion of happi- 
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ness is a legitimate end for social endeavour, it is evidently not Nature's 
aim, and no conceivable amelioration of conditions can banish suffering 
from this stage of existence. Nearly all the ills that flesh is heir to 
present problems which are at least theoretically soluble ; but the little 
blind god runs amok through all our ideal schemes, refusing to be 
reduced to law and order. No plan has yet been formulated for banish- 
ing the pains, penalties, and cross purposes of love from our Utopias. 
That intensifier of existence creates his little heavens and hells 
wherever he goes, and will continue to do so while sex endures. 
There are other lofty aims, besides those mentioned, formulated for 
man’s attainment, or as conditions of “salvation,” but partial failure 
shadows them all. There is one view of the purpose of life which, 
ex hypothesi, does not fail; but it involves a ghastly failure of another 
kind. According to this view life is a probation, a trial to determine 
in time man’s eternal destiny, to promote him to endless bliss, or 
condemn him to an eternjty of torment. This crude idea is the out- 
growth of that strange vein of cruelty in the sacerdotal nature that 
brought a myriad of.martyrs to the rack and the stake. If it be true 
the purpose is fulfilled, but at the cost of our conception of a God of 
Love and’ Justice. 

All the aims yet held up as working ideals are partial or one-sided ; 
they are men’s aims, and while they largely fail of attainment there 
are other ends not in view unerringly attained. When any purpose is 
advanced by the things we strive for and the things we strive against, 
a purpose which all events conspire to further, and all conditions sub- 
serve, that we are bound to regard as Nature’s purpose. [If it clashes 
with our own aims of ideals we must reconsider those aims and ideals. 
In viewing the great world-movements we saw that the Christian ideal 
of the Brotherhood of Man is being advanced by the fiercest energy, 
and by the most unlikely means. As Nature’s beneficent despotism 
overrules all things for good in dealing with mankind and its destiny 
as a whole, so we may be sure is the destiny of the individual cared for 
and fulfilled by the same large all-compelling means. 

+ The manifest purpose of Nature is to awaken to larger consciousness, 
to arouse to intenser and fuller life. Joy and sorrow, conflict and re- 
flective calm, all promote thisend. Strive for whatever object we may, 
and with whatever success, this end is attained though all others fail. 
Experience comes or is dearly bought; experiences multiply, and 
nothing but death—the end of this school term—can arrest this stern 
education on the mundane plane. Ever where lives are cut short, 
what an eternity is often crowded into a few short years—as in the 
case of Marie Baskkirtseff? The fever of life, the restlessness, the love 
of travel, the news hunger, the insatiable curiosity, the photographing 
of everything, and the interviewing everybody are all symptoms of the 
impulse to spread consciousness over a wider field, to embrace more 
and more in our mental purview ; in short, to bring ourselves into more 
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extended touch with the existence of which we form a part. This 
multiplying of experiences, this education in time for eternity is, I 
believe, the real purpose of human life—the chief end of man. : 

It would be well to rest this view on an ultimate conception. All 
forms of religion, philosophy and science give us phases or aspects 
of the One Infinite Existent, which must be conceived as a vast unity 
in which mind is coextensive with matter, matter as we know it being 
the condensation of an infinitely finer substance. Humanity, and all 
possible humanities, may be regarded as the organs of a lower phase 
of the consciousness of the Infinite Mind. Our knowledge is, in a 
sense, self-knowledge ; we are thoughts in an eternal process of reflec- 
tion or introspection. The human Ego is projected, as it were, from 
centre to circumference (the “ Fall of Man”), its consciousness begins 
in a point, as feeling, and spreads itself over a wider and wider field. 
Mental feeling is unformed thought or intuition, while thought is 
focussed mental feeling. Thought unites with thought in fruitful 
embrace, and spreads and propagates with limitless fertility. Form is 
limitation ; human thought starts with narrowest limitations, and spreads 
by coalescing with other thoughts. Its business is to extend itself 
through eternity in ever-widening circles until it is coextensive with the 
object of all thought. This movement may be figured in another way. 
It is a procession from individuality to universality, an eternal tran- 
scending of limitations. The Ego imprisoned in a mechanism, or body, 
transcends its limitations by means of Art, by means of Thought. In 
thought the divine spark yearns back to its source, and will gradually 
transcend bodily limitations until it can return whence it came; or in 
other words until the Son can return to the Father, and Father- and 
Son are one. We have only to vary the statement of this conception, 
abstract as it seems, to find ourselves formulating the fundamental idea 
of all creeds. It underlies them all, it is rough and tentative, but it is 
at present ultimate, we cannot as yet get beyond it. We cannot frame 
a grander thought, and language would fail us if we could. 

In dealing with these larger aspects of my subject my aim only is 
to stir suggestion, to point a direction, or induce an attitude of mirt, 
to stimulate the scientific imagination rather than: to shackle it with the 
fetters of rigid definition. 

The Cosmic Life, postulated alike by religion, philosophy, and- 
science, regarded as a Unity carries momentous consequences not yet 
fully recognised. As parts of this great Life we are related to every- 
thing that is; knowledge is a consciousness of relations, and we are 
gradually awakening, to our underlying relationships. As individual- 
ised intelligences we havea clear though limited outlook, but as parts 
of the One Life we have unconscious access to all knowledge; this 
gives us a sort of vast, dim, unrealised zxéook, if the expression may 
be permitted: the former is the realm of science, the latter of religion. 
The marvellous richness of mental response to outer vibratory stimuli 
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is thus explained; the act of cognition being partly a localised per- 
ception, and partly an awakening to what we knew before by virtue of 
our divine genesis, or to the underlying spiritual relationship existing 
between subject and object. We are thus moving in worlds of know- 
ledge not realised; but this knowledge has to be translated, so to 
speak, into our present thought-forms before it is available. This 
awakening to a conscious knowledge of what we instinctively, or in- 
tuitively, knew before is a process always going forward. So we have 
“knowledge” in various stages ; there are things we are fully conscious 
of and clearly know; there are things knocking at the door of our 
consciousness seeking admittance ; and there are things we only dimly 
feel; we cannot formulate them, we cannot grasp them in thought, but 
we feel certain they are there. Here we have the ground of faith, 
intuition and inspiration, and of imagination. We have also the ground 
of conflict between science and religion. Scientists stand amazed at the 
persistence of what they are pleased to call “superstitions.” These 
superstitions may be misirfterpretations of true inner promptings, or 
they may be truths that have been rejected because they did not fit 
into faulty hypotheses. 

The conception of Existence thus roughly sketched throws light on 
the nature of consciousness. Consciousness is all in all to us, but it is 
comparatively narrow and limiting, not covering the whole of that part 
of Being we call self, while it lets through only a glimmering from the 
vast ocean of Light, back to our personality, to which we have un- 
conscious access. Hartmann in his “ Philosophy of the Unconscious ” 
shows an inkling of this, but his interpretation of it is faulty, landing 
him in dismal pessimism instead of the glorious optimism which is the 
outcome when rightly regarded. 

Experimental psychical research is throwing great light on the 
limitations of consciousness, and the importance of the subconscious 
and supraconscious, or the “Subliminal” self. It already shows the 
significance of the purpose which Nature’s operations always tend to 
further, viz., the enlargement of consciousness, and the deepening and 
intensifying of life. 

If the individual life ceases with physical death, then the riddle of 
existence is not worth the attempted unravelling. A life to come is an 
indispensable postulate in every attempt to give the rationale of exist- 
ence. So much new light has been thrown on this question of late 
years, and so much experimental evidence adduced in support of the 
belief that it is no longer confined to the sphere of faith, that it may 
, now take its place as a scientific hypothesis. Discount the evidence as 
we may, its cumulative effect is so overwhelming that the denier must 
submit to a less complimentary title than that of “ sceptic.” 

” The idea of an after-life as a scene of future rewards and punish- 
ments, having been so long in the service of the Churches, has 
become distorted, and the promises of blessedness and threats of 
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torments so grotesquely exaggerated to enforce obedience, that the. 
whole scheme has been thrust out of the domain of natural law, and the 
subject badly prejudiced. Its treatment by the recognised leaders of 
thought for the last fifty years is simply amazing. It has been dealt 
with as resting on Revelation, supported by reasoning, or it has been 
treated as a pure speculation, a subject on which we could have no 
direct evidence; while enormous masses of evidence, experimental and 
other, that would have placed it on a scientific footing have been com- 
pletely ignored! Analysing Hamlet without the Prince would be 
quite rational compared with this strange proceeding. The world 
never shows itself so like a vast lunatic asylum as when confronted by a 
new truth, or when an old discarded truth reasserts itself. A crown of 
thorns, the cross, the rack, or the stake have been awarded to our 
Light-bringers in the past; social crucifixion is the reward of to-day. 
Vested interests in error have much to answer for. If we could but 
see a little more deeply into the eternal verities it would perhaps 
appear that the Open Mind has infinitely nfore value than the “open 
“ door” of commerce, about which we are so much concerned. 

As the evidence for an after-life had become mixed with superstitions 
it was well that it should be submerged for a time under a flood of 
scepticism, as it now emerges purified, and demands its place in a 
scientific system. We have been victims of the peculiar bias of an age 
now passing, and have been too clever to believe the truth. As we are 
getting over our superstitious horror of being thought superstitious, 
the time is ripe for a re-statement of the case for life beyond the grave. 

It is not my intention to go over the old arguments pro and con ; 
these were summed up by J. S. Mill and found to balance each other, 
the purely negative evidence against the hope being, from the nature 
of the case, of little weight. Messrs. Balfour Stewart and P. G. Tait, 
and later, Sir George Stokes, have weighed the matter from the scien- 
tific standpoint and find nothing in recent discoveries to discredit the 
belief, and much to support it. Dr. Martineau has treated it with his 
usual subtlety, breadth and eloquent fitness of phrase from the 
religio-philosophical platform, and makes out a strong affirmative case. 
These are only types of the thousand ways the ever-fascinating prob- 
lem has been dealt with. I propose only to give those views having 
some experimental evidence to support them. To rightly assess the 
value of this evidence is the work of that new branch of science which 
promises to make this century as remarkable for its psychical dis- 
coveries as the last was for its physical. 

First, as to theory, this may be stated without ‘the usual: assumptions, 
and almost in the terms of Materialism. Given the whofe known, and 
ever-accumulating, facts of man and the cosmos, and’ the efficient 
causes thereof, we have the groundwork of an induction leading to a 

conception of Existence beside which current notions are childishly 
inadequate. The scientific question is whether this personality of ours 
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is a thing in itself capable of surviving the death of the body, or 
whether it is merely a collection of qualities, or attributes, of the 
physical organism ceasing with its dissolution? Whether thought, 
feeling and will are not the consequence of bodily organisation and 
cease with the death of the body? Accepting the scientist’s statement 
of the correlation of molecular changes in the brain with mental action, 
the inference that thought, emotion and will are conditioned if not 
actually caused by the bodily organisation may also be provisionally 
accepted without barring our hope of immortality. There is evidence 
to show that within the physical body there is another body made of a 
finer form of matter. The cooling and condensing of a “fiery cloud” 
into the world as we know it is only part of a cycle of changes which 
matter undergoes. From the modes of matter as known to us it 
ascends to states and degrees of fineness quite beyond the range of our 
present senses. So our inner body may be called our “ Spiritual Body,” 
but it is still matter, and conditions mental manifestations on a higher 
plane. It is also the orgdnising agent in building our terrestrial bodies. 
It takes on a heavy overcoat of matter, to fit it to manifest in this 
rudimental sphere. 

Although this idea of a spiritual body is familiar through the teach- 
ing of St. Paul, it comes as a surprise when stated as an actual fact, 
and is apt to offend those who are destitute of that higher vehicle of 
truth—the disciplined imagination. Those acquainted with the stag- 
gering speculations of scientists regarding the ultimate nature of matter 
will find little difficulty in adjusting their minds to the idea; but those 
not acquainted with the said speculations will need a preliminary word 
or two of explanation. 

It will be objected that there is no room for such an inner body; 
but a microscope will show our “too solid flesh” to be as porous as a 
sponge. Newton thought the spaces between the atoms might be as 
great in proportion to their size as the spaces between the fixed stars 
are in proportion to their size. Be this as it may, there is plenty of 
room for a “spiritual” body, or indeed, several spiritual bodies one 
within the other. It will also be objected that such a body would be 
too flimsy to meet the Materialist’s demand, but it is just the most 
subtle things in Nature that are most powerful. When we throw off 
our worn-out garment—the physical body—we shall feel as much 
relieved as did the warriors of old when they threw off their cumbrous, 
movement-clogging armour! 

This idea of life conditioned, restricted or focussed by matter in 
its various modes rests on a larger conception. Instead of formulating 
the idea of Matter and Motion, or Matter and Force, a larger term— 
Cosmic Life—as carrying all below it, is substituted for motion or 
energy, and substance for matter, the latter being the lowest mode of 
substance. This Life, which may be conceived under any of its 
sectional aspects, such as Force, or as Intelligence, builds up the 
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machinery of its expression, its organisms, in the highest forms per- 
mitted by the plastic conditions of matter; and the One Life, or 
Spiritual Force, will express itself in the highest manner possible to the 
nature of the machine or organism. As Force it may undergo endless 
transmutations, but no loss, and in every case it will produce different 
results according to the different structures through which it works. 
A rush of wind, as a tornado, may work devastation ; yet a like rush of 
air directed through a furnace blast is a most useful servant of man; 
or if sent through the more complicated mechanism of an organ it may 
discourse sweet music awakening the soul to worship; or through the 
more delicate mechanism of the human voice it may stir the nations 
through the statesman, may stir the whole world of the emotions 
through the orator, the poet, and the singer; a laugh, a cry, a groan, a 
lover’s sigh are all expressions of the one force acting through different 
conditions. In like manner the Cosmic, or Divine, Life manifests 
itself through matter in accordance with its plastic conditions, and its 
manifestations will correspond with the orgamisms which the state of 
matter permits it to form. To the less organised forms of matter the 
Divine Life is simply an active force, and the Divine Love simply 
gravitation, or attraction, which holds every atom of this vast universe 
in loving embrace. As matter undergoes the necessary changes to fit 
it for higher organisation life moulds it to its most simple forms, and 
as it becomes more plastic the forms become more and more complex 
until we reach conscious life, and ultimately man: Thus “Force” is 
differentiated by the conditions of matter; merely attraction and motion 
in the clod, it becomes life in the plant, manifesting beauty. In other 
conditions it becomes animal life, moved marvellously by instinct, 
elaborating rudimentally and in detail those organs or faculties which, 
when developed, are synthesised in man. Animals preying upon each 
other keep matter in the organic mill, so to speak, refining and pre- 
paring it for its highest function in man, in whom the Divine Life 
becomes dimly conscious of itself. Starting with the idea of Force, its 
character changes with the changing conditions, attraction and repul- 
sion are translated into love and hate, instinct is transmuted into 
reason, intellect, and the higher intuitions. 

With higher and more subtle modes of matter, plastic even to 
Thought-forces, the Divine Life finds more and more perfect expres- 
sion, forms become more and more beautiful, with transcendental 
faculties’ of inconceivable power, revealing the ineffable glories of 
Existence in a myriad new aspects. Thus, following the lines of 
thought-involved in the doctrine of evolution to their logical issues, we 
ascend from ape-like beings to man, and from man to beings holding 
the same relation to man that man holds to the monkey; and we are 
conveyed into regions of splendour beside which the highest concep- 
tion of gods and angels and empyreal heights pale their ineffectual 
fires! 
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While in these speculative regions I should like to throw out a 
thought which has often occurred to me. In dealing with man’s 
immortality the question of a future for animals often crops up, and it 
is urged that in justice they, too, ought to be endowed with immor- 
tality. But the cases differ in this: Man is the highest development 
on this earth, and the only promotion possible for him is to a higher 
sphere ; while the animal may live again in a higher animal form, and 
ultimately in the lowest form of man. If, as already hinted, conscious- 
ness begins in a point and its mission is to spread itself in ever- 
widening circles until co-extensive with all Existence, then the case 
may be conceived thus: A spark of the Divine Life, an incarnating 
Monad, takes on the simplest form of conscious animal life, lives its 
little day, “dies,” and reincarnates in a higher form. Thus step by 
step through innumerable lives it would ascend all the typical stages 
of animal existence, each higher grade combining all below it, until the 
highest is reached, and it,takes on the lowest form of man, who is the 
synthesis of all below him. 

This is the possible element of truth which gave such vitality to the 
‘doctrine of metempsychosis, and which gained the adherence of 
Pythagoras and Plato, and was, according to St. Jerome, secretly taught 
among the early Christians. No belief persists through the ages 
without some substratum of fact; and we shall be wise to cease from 
crude or contemptuous denial, and to search for the truth which is sure 
to underlie the perversions and the misinterpretations of those obscure 

- facts and inner promptings which give life to faith. The notion that 
souls of erring men descend into the bodies of animals dislocates our 
ideas of evolution, and brings the confusion and discord among our 
thoughts which are the surest marks of error; while the modified 
statement of metempsychosis just given falls into place in harmony 
with the general upward trend of things. 

The modern re-statement of the doctrine of Reincarnation not only 
explains much otherwise inexplicable, it is the most satisfying to our 

' sense of justice; and if it rested on better evidence it would claim 
serious consideration. The Biblical references to it are only suffi- 
cient to show that it was believed in Christ’s time. As a theory it 
meets all the needs for expiation and compensation, for errors and 
suffering in previous earth-lives ; it gives a plausible explanation of the 
phenomena of genius, and those strange hauntings, and that sense of 
familiarity with things and places seen for the first time; but there is 
too much that seems fanciful and unsatisfactory. At the same time 
there is something alluring in the idea that the black savage should, as 
some of them believe, come again as a “ white fellow”; and that we 
should all, after the storm and stress of this life, enjoy a period of 
blissful repose in a sphere embodying our ideals, and then return to 
this life to explore its mysteries in another age and in another 
character. The pauper in one life may return as a prince; the 
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oppressor returns to suffer the wrongs he inflicted on others; the 
starved half-lives, the piteous procession of the unloved, return to 
enjoy the opulence of affection; and these compensatory lives, or 
school terms, are to go on, alternating with periods of repose, until we 
have passed through every phase of experience, and learned every 
lesson this plane of existence has to teach. Such an idea of our 
destiny would certainly strengthen the moral sanctions, and if the 
scheme is purely imaginary, that fact has a value for psychology; 
such luxuriance of thought-blossoming shows the marvellous richness 
of that spiritual soil in which we are rooted. 

Returning from these alluring speculations to my main thesis: I. 
have shown that the conception of an after-life may be stated so as to 
meet even the Materialists’ demands for a physical organism, for the 
expression of mental activities, which is capable of surviving the death 
of the physical body. This finer physical, or “ spiritual,” body is the 
clothing of the soul or spirit, and is already in touch with a spiritual world. 
It is endowed with faculties much more powerful and penetrating than 
our present senses. There is abundant evidence to show that in deep 
sleep, somnambulism, hypnotic trance, in dreaming, and in accidents 
` that bring the victim to the point of death, the inner or éthereal body is 

partly released from its prison of clay, and can in some cases impress 
on the physical brain the experiences of its higher state. The labours 
of Fechner, Wundt, and Helmholtz, in the comparatively new sub- 
science of Psycho-Physics, have shown that the operations of, the 
physical brain are relatively slow and measurable, while the operations 
of our inner or spiritual brains are of inconceivable rapidity. We have 
hints of this in dreaming, when moving dramas flash through the mind 
with lightning speed. In the well-authenticated cases of persons 
saved from drowning, like that of Admiral: Beaufort, the whole past 
life flashes before the mind, not in vague impressions, but in clearest 
detail, with an accompaniment of moral judgments and reflections on 
cause and consequence. 

Du Prel has most ably shown that the higher self has a tran- 
scendental measure of time, and that space scarcely exists for it. This 
transcendental Ego has means of cognition far above our ordinary 
faculties, and organs of vision which seem to use more powerful X-rays, 
seeing through ordinary matter to the finer realities beyond. This 
higher Ego with its transcendent faculties can’ be partially 
‘released from the clogging physical body by artificial means, such as 
hypnotism, and can use these faculties to penetrate the arcana of exist- 

_ ence and report.results. We have thus the “ open vision ” spoken of in 
the Scriptures, and a most powerful instrument of experimental research. 
A number of scientific men in France, Germany, America and else- 
where are using this instrument and are accumulating a body of 
evidence that will revolutionise our thought when its significance is 
fully fathomed. The Society for Psychical Research, whose - 
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Presidents and Vice-Presidents form a rare galaxy, is doing some of 
the most valuable work that is being done in Psychology. It has, as 
Professor James says, instituted a romantic branch of Psychology as 
opposed to the classical. The latter he compares to a precise, cleanly- 
cut Classic Temple, while the former resembles the inexhaustible 
richness and aspiring splendour of a Gothic Cathedral. The 
Society has undertaken the Herculean task of dealing with a 
vast range of difficult, complex, and elusive phenomena, evidences of 
which run through all history, and permeate, the Bible. Results of 
great value, brilliancy, and significance have already been obtained ; 
but the task is long-and beset with pitfalls, and it will be years ere we 
have an actual demonstration.of conclusions which even now appear 
inevitable.* Enough has already been done to place the question of 
an after-life on the footing of a scientific hypothesis, and whoever 
doubts this, as Schopenhauer said of clairvoyance, can no longer be 
termed sceptical, but ignorant—of these matters. 

The evidence given u8 by these super-normal means will throw a 
flood of light on the history of religions. It tends to show that 
« death,” the birth of our spiritual body, is a beautiful and even blissful 
process. On entering the second phase of existence no sense of 
change is felt for some time, and persuasion is often needed to con- 
vince the new-comer that he has passed the dread portal of death. 
As the great change is realised there is little sense of strangeness, the 
spirit feeling native to the sphere, which seems rather the full 
realisation of earthly ideals than anything foreign. Old friends are 
greeted, new interests arise, which seem the old ones under a new 
aspect, and a new and glorified sphere of activity and development is 
opened out. The spirit gravitates to the society of those most con- 
genial and nearest its own stage of growth, or unfoldment; thus in a 
sense our attainments here determine our status hereafter. This 
second sphere is only one of an ascending series, but there is no break 
of continuity, each stage being the natural outgrowth of the preceding 
one. We enter on a new cycle of adventures on each higher plane, 
and carry on the exploration of the inexhaustible wonders of the 
universe. Our bodies, ever growing in fineness, beauty, and power, 
move in regions of glowing splendour utterly beyond our powers of 
conception, our highest thought being but a blackened glass veiling 
the brightness at which we cannot look. Such is a general idea one 
gets from the study of a few phases of the varied evidence obtained 
by the means already indicated, and by other means more open to 
question. It is not my purpose to assess the value of these statements ; 
they will need to undergo a long course of scientific criticism and 


* In the “ Proceedings,” October, 1901, Professor Hyslop’s report, of 649 pages, 
on his own and Dr. Hodgson’s recent experiments in trance phenomena would be 
considered conclusive in any matter less important. But this mass of facts and 
close reasoning forms but a drop in the sea of evidence which has been so strangely 
ignored. 
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verification before they can be accepted as demonstrated facts. But 
I do claim that they put the whole question in a new light, and on a 
firmer footing than ever before. They give us a rational conception 
of the after-life, and my main purpose is to glance at the meaning of 
this earth-life in the light of this conception. 

In dealing with ethical ideals, the contrast between what is and what 
we assume ought to be is painfully apparent, forcing us to consider 
whether any purpose is served by the mass of non-moral actions, what 
value they may have as gained experience or whether they have any 
value or purpose at all? If not, the problem of evil is seriously aggra- 
vated and rendered doubly difficult of solution. As choice is largely 
determined by organism and circumstances, for neither of which ‘the 
individual is responsible, he can plead limited liability, and throw back 
on Society or on Nature the greater part of the-moral responsibility for 
his actions. This opens up grave problems. 

In view of the marvellous perfection of the mechanical arrangements 
of the Cosmos, and the adaptation of meats to ends in the organic 
world, we are bound to assume an end, or purpose, in everything. 
Scientific criticism has discredited the cruder statement of teleological 
doctrine, but when rightly stated it is impregnable, and receives 
abounding confirmation from science itself. Now, the theory of an 
after-life, such as I have so crudely sketched, gives the meaning and 
purpose of all actions, even those which do not conform to ethical 
requirements; and it shows the soul of goodness in things evil, 
apparent to those who observingly distil it out. It stands to reason 
that if our individual lives are to continue in another state of existence, 
the thread of our consciousness must remain practically unbroken, and 
no change take place sufficient to destroy our personality. Unless 
the conditions of existence in the next phase bear a strong analogy to 
those we have here we could not live in them, or if we could we our- 
selves should be so different that our personality would be lost. Of 
course the material conditions will be very different; but in thought, 
in consciousness, we are already on the other side of matter, and in a 
spiritual world, and shall experience no break of continuity and only 
gradually realise that any change has taken place. On entering the 
next sphere our position, our status, will be determined or conditioned 
by the life we have led and the experience we have gained here. Our 
retrospect will determine our prospect, not by arbitrary rewards and 
punishments, but by fitting consequences flowing from our harmony 
or discord with natural laws, such as we experience in this life. Con- 
tinuous evolution will carry us forward in an ascending series of “ life- 
“times,” each the conditionate of preceding conditions, and complete 
knowledge and perfect beatitude form the goal to which all will tend. 

By the very nature of our consciousness we can only know qualities 
by contrast with opposites. Therefore we can only know happiness 
and goodness by means of antithesis, and unless we experience both 
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evil and unhappiness here we could neither know nor appreciate their 
opposites hereafter. The pdin and suffering in this world are thus 
absolutely necessary to the attainment of conscious bliss hereafter. 
They give the point of dark without which we could have no sense of 
light, the point of contrast without which we could have no sense of 
values. In this view the list of Beatitudes might be largely lengthened, 
and pain and suffering are justified as essential parts in a beneficent 
scheme of things. Although our pleasures seem fleeting and our pains 
long and poignant, yet they are but moments of our sempiternal exist- 
ence. But this does not cover the ground. The attainment.of know- 
ledge is one of the principal parts of the purpose of our being. Know- 
ledge is our true personal estate, subject to no death duties, and is the 
only property we can take with us. This phase of existence, while 
conditioning the next, is one to which we cannot return, and a thorough 
understanding of this life in all its fulness is necessary for the under- 
standing and enjoyment of that which follows. The value of the 
succeeding stage depends on the use we make of this, it is the 
grounding of our education; therefore the deeper, richer, fuller our 
experience of this life the better we are prepared for the next, a narrow, 
ascetic life being a sheer waste of opportunities that can return 
no more. The low sensual life is, of course, worse, but any kind of 
narrowness is bad, carrying the penalties of missed opportunities 
hereafter. A narrow life is simply an imperfect education. No ex- 
perience is without value ; sorrow and suffering, the battle with adverse 
circumstances, afford the richest discipline of all. They not only open 
up heights and depths of our natures otherwise closed, but, under our 
hypothesis, will carry compensation in another sphere—if only by force 
of contrast alone. 

This necessity for a full and varied life, the widest extent of self- 
realisation, does not involve disregard of the moral law. Full self- 
realisation* means the harmonious development of all parts of our 
nature ; and the higher can be developed, not by unnecessarily starving 
the lower, but by keeping them in due subordination. The value of 
moral conduct is chiefly social and temporal, and it is the business of 
society to regulate it in its own interests. Knowledge, the gaining of 
experience, or experiences, is the chief end of man; it is the education 
in time for eternity; and the value of actions for the individual is in 
their educational character. Good, bad, and indifferent actions can 
never fail in their educational mission; Nature, the beneficent Mother, 
overrules thera all to her great purpose, act as blindly as we may. 

Those theorists who attach eternal consequences to temporal con- 
duct are right ina sense, but are wrong in overlooking the educational 
value of error, and in supposing that a wrong direction taken here 
would be continued hereafter, instead of causing a rebound. An 
unfortunate, handicapped by accident of birth and adverse circum- 


* “Self-realisation through self-denial ” was Hegel’s fine formula. 
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stances, may run amok through the decalogue, and die like a hunted 
animal, with no saving grace; and man’s inhumanity to man would 
condemn him to eternal punishment hereafter. Viewed in the light of 
Christian charity, society itself, that permitted the hideous conditions, 
-is perhaps the real culprit, and should bear, and fas borne the due 
punishment; while the unfortunate victim should in justice be com- 
pensated hereafter for his terrible handicap in the race of life. 

-If the views so slightly indicated are correct, they will throw light on 
all the other problems. In considering the value of experience as an 
intensifier of life and enlarger of consciousness we, curiously enough, 
come upon a satisfactory philosophy of art. Glance at the nearest 
phase of it. Take the drama, or fiction in its most popular form of the 
novel. We have seen the value of a wide and deep experience of life 
as a necessary preparation and education for continuance of existence 
on a higher plane. Young men soon begin to rough it in the battle of 
life ; but in the case of delicately nurtured girls whose sphere of life is 
circumscribed by severe conventionalities to narrow limits, how are 
they to get the education, the wide emotional experience of life? In 
most cases it can only be got vicariously. The true Novelist searches 
deeply into every phase of life’s drama, explores its heights and sounds 
its depths, and bodies forth his gained, or borrowed, experiences in 
characters that live and seem more real than things of flesh and blood, 
and act in scenes of picturesque impressiveness. These works are 
eagerly devoured by the very persons indicated who, with keen 
imaginative sympathy, live intensest life’ in the novelist’s creations. 
Thus they gain the experience, and suffer and enjoy the emotions 
otherwise denied them. The artist’s creations are often more real to 
these receptive natures than if they had acted in the living drama 
themselves. In like manner every class may gain borrowed emotional 
experience of every phase of life, and imaginatively give that richness 
and fulness to their own lives otherwise starved by adverse circum- 
stances. Every other phase of art, from the highest poetical flights 
through every form of representation down to the gossip’s biographical 
chatter, each in its own way ministers to this manifold need. 

Enough has been said to suggest the value of a rational hypothesis 
of an after-life. In its light the whole of Nature’s operations in the 
human world are perfect as means to the end, an end attained with 
unerring certainty, and entirely beneficent in character. In regarding 
conduct as for time, knowledge for eternity, we eliminate many 
perplexities. If we regard high moral conduct as the chief end of 
man, it is only partially attained, and we are thrown into perplexity 
as to the nature of the Infinite Existent whose purpose seems 
frustrated ; and to avoid this we have to attribute to man an amount of 
freedom he does not possess, thus creating other difficulties. If, on 
the other hand, we regard the value of moral conduct as chiefly social 
and temporal, and the knowledge and emotional experience arising 
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from action as of eternal value, our difficulties vanish, and we are once 
again in the realm of harmony and unerring law. If our retrospect 
determines our prospect, and the fullest and most varied life here is the 
best preparation for a life to come, then the best ethical code for this 
world is also the best for the next. This disposes of the objection 
that by fixing our hopes on immortality we tend to paralyse practical 
endeavour for social improvement. Fullest self-realisation is now 
hampered by adverse conditions; striving to improve these conditions 
is the best means of self-development, as it gives that practical grip of 
things, and that experience the value of which has beeri so strongly 
insisted on. 

The one increasing purpose, running through the ages, which was the 
anchor of Tennyson’s hope is thus manifest. The upward trend of 
things and events is everywhere apparent. Improvement through 
conflict and struggle is seen in the organic world, it is the condition of 
life, stagnation is the only death. This struggle is repeated in higher 
and different forms in the human world. The flood of warring 
passions flows on, Niagara-like, apparently to the whirlpool of per- 
dition; but it is dawning on us that a Divine Artificer—or a fortuitous 
concourse of conditions—has so arranged moral machinery that light 
and power result. Evil seems fated to work out its own antithesis ; 
and by strange, unexpected means the good of the whole is furthered 
by the rhythmic pulse of action and reaction, by good actions and bad, 
by right motives and wrong; all are overruled and subserve the great 
purpose. Nations are lured by will-o’-the-wisps, mistaken notions of 
self-interest, to undertake Herculean educational and organising tasks 
which they would indolently shrink from could they but fathom the 
future, and thus blindly Man’s mission increasingly prospers. 

Meanwhile the storm and stress of life are training the individual to 
higher efficiency, enlarging his outlook, and his soul-stirring inlook, 
and attuning his nature to grander ends. Failure in petty aims means 
success in larger, and compensation for disturbance in this venue is 
secured in the higher courts of heaven; this life is but a minor prelude 
to a major movement, and “ death” but the resolution of discords into 


harmony. 
E. WAKE COOK. 


THE SONG OF THE FALCON. 


UNK in slumber is the sea. Here sighing lazily on the beach, 
there in the distance the mighty one already lies quiescent, 
having dropped off to sleep, tinted with the light blue shimmer of the 
` moon. Soft, velvety and black it has blended there with the dark blue 
southern sky and soundly sleeps, mirroring in itself the translucent 
woof of feathery clouds which, becalmed, shroud not with their forms 
the golden arabesques of the stars. The heavens seem bending down 
nearer to the sea, as if to overhear the whispers of the weltering waves, 
creeping sleepily on to the shore. 

The mountains, covered with trees twisted into fantastic figures by 
the North Sea wind, hoist their peaks in sheer scarps into the wilder- 
ness ‘of blue overhead, and their rugged outlines are rounded and 
softened as they bathe in the tepid, caressing haze of southern night. 

Pompously pensive stand the mountains. Dusky masses of shadowy 
drapery have floated down from them .upon the gorgeous greenish 
crests of the waves, wrapping them round as if longing to check that 
one movement and to muffle the never-ending plash of the surge and 
sighing of the foam, sounds which jar upon the mysterious stillness 
diffused over all things along with the silvery sheen of the moon, still 
curtained out by the summits of the hills. 

“ Ah-l-a-h Akh-bar! ” softly murmurs Nadyr-Rahim-Ogly, an ancient 
Crimean shepherd whose soul-chords are ever attuned to a minor key: 
a tall, grey, gnarled and canny old man whose skin has been tanned 
by the southern sun. 

He and I are lying on the sand at the foot of an enormous shadow- 
clad crag which long since broke away from its native hill, and now, 
swathed in moss, scowls dismal and gloomy. On the side of it which 
faces the sea the waves have been hurling up slime and weeds till the 
crag round which they closely clung seems tied down fast to the 
narrow strip of sand that sunders the mountains from the watery waste. 
The flickering blaze of our fire flings a glaring light upon the side that 
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fronts the hill, and shadows flit over the venerable old rock, wrinkled 
into a network of clefts. It seems endowed with thought and feeling. 

Rahim and I are boiling fish soup from the bytschki,* and we are 
both in that exceptional mood wherein all things expend to spectral 
thinness, become etherealised, allow us to interpenetrate them, the 
mood wherein the heart is pure and buoyant and free from all desires 
but that of yielding itself up to contemplation. 

Still the sea fondles the shore, and the waves sough with caressing 
sadness as if craving for the warmth of our fire. Now and again high 
above the harmony of the unisonant plash an elevated and frolicsome 
yet sly note withal reaches the ear: it is one of the billows saucier 
than the rest creeping up nearer to us. > Rahim has already likened the 
waves to women and given utterance to his suspicion that they are 
yearning to hug and kiss us. 

He is sprawling at full length, his chest upon the sand, his head 
turned seawards ; leaning upon his elbows with his chin resting on the 
palms of his hands, he gazts wistfully into the hazy distance. His 
shaggy sheepskin cap has slipped down over the back of his head, and 
his high forehead, creased all over with fine furrows, is being cooled by 

` the briny freshness wafted from the sea. He is philosophising, heed- 
less whether I am listening, indeed as unmindful of my presence as if 
he were holding converse with the ocean: 

“The man who is true to God enters into Paradise. And he who 
“serves not God nor the prophet? Perhaps He is there now in that 
“foam. .... He may be those silvery patches on the water. .... 
“Who can say?” 

The darkling mighty ocean throbs visibly now that lambent flakes of 
light fall here and there as if scattered negligently by the moon. For 
she has already floated out from behind the jagged mountain tops and 
now pours pensively forth her liquid light upon the sea, sighing softly 
as, by way of welcome, she meets it. 

“Rahim! .... tell mea story . | . . ” I exclaim to the old man. 

“What for?” asks Rahim, without even turning his head towards me. 

“Oh, just because I’m fond of your tales.” 

“Tve already told you themall..... I know no more.” . . . That 

~ means that he wants to be coaxed. I coax him accordingly. 
` “Well, would you like me to tell you a song?” assents Rahim. 

I am wishfil to hear an ancient chant, whereupon he narrates the 
following in a melancholy recitative, striving to keep to the wild song- 
melody of the steppe, and woefully mangling the Russian words: 


I. 
Far up into the pinnacles of the hills crawled a snake and lay there 
in a dank crevice, coiled in a knot and looking out upon the sea. 
High in the heavens beamed the sun, and the breathing of the 
* A Black Sea fish Gobius [bathracocephalus and other kinds]. 
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mountain’s sultry heat rose up towards the sky, and the billows 
dashed thémselves against the crag. 

And adown the cleft in gloom and in spray the torrent rushed 
onward to meet the sea, bounding over stones as it rolled’ Lashed 
into foam, grey and strong, it rent the mountain and tumbled into the 
sea, roaring angrily. 

Into the crevice wherein the snake lay coiled a falcon suddenly fell 
from heaven with broken breast and blood-bespattered plumage. .. . . 
With a shért cry he dropped upon the earth and beat his breast against 
- the unyielding rock in paroxysms of powerless rage. 

The snake was smitten with fear, and briskly crawled aside, but he 
soon saw that the bird’s life would ebb away in two or three minutes. 
He crept closer to the wounded bird and hissed straight into his ear: 


“see it somear! .. . . Alas! thou poor creature!” 


“ Why, what is heaven?—an empty space... . How could I creep 
“up there? Iam very comfortable here . . : . it is warm and damp!” - 

That was the answer which the serpent made to the bird of 
freedom, scoffing at him in his heart for these ravings. 

And thus he thought: “Whether you fly or creep, the end is the 
“same: everything will lie in the earth, everything will moulder to - 
t dust... .. T ; 

But all at once the dauntless falcon fluttered his wings, raised him- 
self up a little and surveyed the crevice with a glance. 

Water oozed athwart the grey stone, the air of the murky cleft was 
stifling and the smell was noisome with rottenness. 

And the falcon having gathered all his strength cried out with aching 
heart and exquisite pain : 

“ Oh, were it vouchsafed me to soar up to heaven but for one last 
“time! . .'. . My foe I would clasp . . . . to the wounds of my breast 
“and .... he would be choked with my blood! . . . . O, the bliss of 
“battle! ... 2.” ; 

Now the snake thought to itself: “It must, in truth, be good to 
“ dwell injheaven, since he groans thus ahungering for it!” And to , 
the free bird he held forth thus: “ Drag thyself forward to the edge 
“of the gorge and fling thyself down! Thy wings mayhap will bear 
“thee up and thou mayest live a brief while yet in thy native element.” 

And the falcon quivered, and uttering a faint cry, moved to the 
precipice, slipping with his claws along the slime of the stone. 

And onwards he went, spread his wings abroad, heavily sighed from 
his full breast, flashed fire from his eyes and rolled downwards. And 
swiftly he: fell like unto a stone, slipping from rock to rock; breaking 
his pinions and losing his plumage. 
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The billows of the torrent caught him up, and washing away the 
stains of blood shrouded him in foam and swept onwards to the ocean. 

But the waves of the sea with woeful wail dashed themselves against 
the rock. .... And.the lifeless body of the bird was seen no more in 
the waste of waters.. ; ; 


MEE 


Lying in the cleft the snake pondered long over the death of the 
bird and its passionate yearning for heaven. 

And behold he peered out into the distance which ever caresses the 
eyes with a dream of bliss. nian 

“Now what could he have espied, the dead falcon, in this wilderness 
“void of ground and bounds? Wherefore do such as he, when 
“breathing out their life, bewilder the soul with their love for soaring 
“heavenwards? What light is shed upon them there? All this I 
“might learn, if I myself flew up to heaven, were it but for some 
“fleeting moments!” èe ` 

Said and—done: ` Having coiled himself in a circle he sprang into 
the air, and like a narrow thong glistened in the sun. 

What is born to creep—shall never fly! .... Unmindful of this 
truth he fell upon the stones, yet hurt himself not unto death, but 


“ As for me I have attained the truth. And in their enticements I will 
“never again put faith. A creature of earth—I will live by the earth.” 
And he coiled himself in a tangle on the stone, puffed up with pride. 

The whole expanse of sea sparkled with dazzling splendour, and 
angrily the waves beat against the shore. 

In their lion-like roar resounded the song of the proud bird; the 
rocks quaked on encountering their shocks ; the welkin quivered at the 
wild chaunt : 

“We sing glory to the reckless daring of the brave! The madness 
“of the brave—is the wisdom of life! O dauntless falcon! Thou. 
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“But the time will come when the drops of thy scalding blood‘ will 
“ scintillate like sparks in the gloom of night, enkindling many venture- 
“ some hearts with the mad thirst of freedom and of light! : 

“ What recks it that thou art dead? .. . . In the song of the brav 
“and the strong in spirit thou shalt live evermore, a type, a proud 

y 2 eo * * 
` Hushed is the sea in the opal-tinted distance ; with melancholy wail 
the waves dash themselves to foam on the sands, and I breathe no word 
as I gaze upon Rahim, who has finished singing his song of the falcon 
to the sea. More thickly studded grow the silver flakes showered 
down by the moon. Slowly our little kettle begins to boil over the fire. 

Playfully one of the waves sweeps along the beach, and, aggressively, 
plashing, comes creeping up towards Rahim’s head. 

“ Where are you bounding to? Begone y Rahim cries, brandishing 
his arm against it; and back it rolls pliantly into the sea. Neither 
laughable tq me nor yet terrible seems this sally of Rahim’s, who thus - 
personifies the breakers. Everything rourid us looks curiously alive, 
mellow, caressing. The sea is so impressively calm that in the fresh- 
ness it breathes out upon the mountains, which have not yet cooled 
down after the sultry heat of noon, one divines the hidden presence 
of an overwhelming force held well in check.’ On the deep blue 
firmament in the golden runes of the stars is writ something solemn 
that bewitches the soul and captivates the mind with its delicious | 
promise of some revelation. 

Everything slumbers, but slumbers with the semi-wakefulness born. 
of strong tension, and it seems as if in another second all things will 
suddenly start up loud—sounding in the tuneful harmony of un- 

` utterably dulcet strains. Those sounds will tell the story of the secret. 
of the universe, will unfold them to‘the mind and will then quench it 
for ever as a will-o’-the-wisp drawing the soul up with themselves high 
into the deep blue abyss, whence the trembling figures of the stars 
wil intone the soul-melting music of a revelation. 


Maxim. GORKY. 


AMERICAN INVESTMENTS, IN ENGLAND. 


iv 
CCORDING to the sfatistics of the United States Treasury, the 
A exports of merchandise from the United States during the year 
ended 30th June last exceeded the imports by 664,592,826 dollars ; 
and during the last four years the excess of exports amounted to 
2,354,442,213 dollars. In presenting his report, Mr. Secretary Gage 
remarked that “ while there are no means of.determining what share of 
“this excess was devoted to the payment of interest, freights on 
“merchandise carried by vessels owned in other countries or the 
“ expenditure of Americans travelling abroad, it is apparent that, if the 
“ most liberal estimates for those items are accepted, there must still 
“remain a very large sum which has evidently been devoted to the 
“payment of foreign indebtedness or the creation of credits abroad.” 
Much has been heard in recent years of the invisible exports from this 
country—that huge but somewhat elusive item which explains the great 
preponderance of incoming over outgoing goods shown in our own 
Board of Trade Returns—but apparently the invisible imports of the 
United States are a factor of almost equal importance in trade statistics. 
For if it is a fact, as all economists of repute assure us, that a country’s 
exports never exceed in value the amount needed to pay for its imports, 
it is quite clear that the United States must be receiving a vast quantity 
of invisible imports in addition to those represented by interest, freights 
on merchandise carried by vessels owned in other countries and the 
expenditure of Americans travelling abroad. 

Although Mr. Gage refrained from making an official statement as to 
what portion of the excess of exports is absorbed by payment for past 
and present services rendered to the nation, there is an abundance of 
expert evidence on the subject from which a tolerably reliable estimate 
can beformed. A close examination of the amount of interest payable 
on American securities held in Europe was made by a former Deputy 
Assistant Treasurer of the United States, who came to the conclusion 
that early in 1901 the annual payment was 85,000,000 dollars; and the 
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same authority estimated freights on merchandise carried by vessels 
owned in other countries at 30,000,000 dollars, the excess of the 
expenditure of Americans travelling abroad over that of tourists in the 
United States at 60,000,000 dollars, rents at 10,000,000 dollars, and 
undervaluation of imports at 5,000,000 dollars. Thus, according to this 
authority, the annual total of these invisible imports was 190,000,000 ` 
dollars when he made his calculations, that is to say at the commence- 
ment of last year. But international bankers in New York estimate 
that the average holdings in Europe of American Railway Securities are 
20 per cent. less than they were twelve months ago, and that, in conse- 
quence of these and other repayments of capital, the annual interest due 
from the United States to Europe has decreased within the year by 
25,000,000 dollars at least. The present annual cost to the United 
States of these several items would therefore be 165,000,000 dollars. 
‘This is, however, extremely likely to be an underestimate, as the 
expenditure of travelling Americans—in which must also be included 
the sums spent by Americans permanently settled in this country and 
such items as the donations of Mr. Carnegie to British institutions—is 
generally admitted to be greater now than ever; but if we fix the total 
at the round sum of 200,000,000 dollars we shall probably be well 
within the mark. 

In considering the repayments of capital which Americans have been 
able to effect during recent years, it is worth while to bear in mind that 
they have often been in a position to discharge their obligations by the 
outlay of far smaller sums than those originally borrowed. The 
development of the railway system in the United States attracted a 
considerable quantity of British capital. Unfortunately, however, the 
early history of American Railway Companies was singularly unhappy. 
Few of them have escaped the quagmire of bankruptcy. So severe 
was the depression which culminated in the collapse of 1893 that one- 
fourth of the entire system simultaneously passed into the hands of 
liquidators. Much of the capital originally subscribed, and among it of 
course some of that invested by the British public, was wholly lost. 
The shares that continued to exist fell in price so much below their 
nominal value that when American capitalists were in a position to 
repurchase them from British holders the state of the stock markets 
rendered them able to do so on most favourable terms. 

That the purchase by Americans of British held shares in the Railway 
Companies of the United States has been very considerable of late 
years is a thoroughly well known fact; and nowhere is it admitted with 
greater readiness than on the London Stock Exchange itself. It would 
indeed have been strange if events had been otherwise; for when the 
balances of foreign trade of the United States changed from adverse to 
favourable, giving rise to a flow of invisible imports instead of an efflux 
of invisible exports, it was only to be expected that Americans would 
prefer such imports to consist of assets in their own country rather than 
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anywhere else. In view of this obvious and perfectly natural 
preference, it is not difficult to account for the prolonged and sustained 
boom in American Railway shares which was experienced on the 
London Stock Exchange. But the supply of such shares held by 
British investors is by no means inexhaustible, nor would American 
financiers possess much business acumen if they carried their desire 
to possess them to the point of forcing quotations above the level 
warranted by intrinsic merit. This point may of course be exceeded 
in exceptional circumstances. Probably it was exceeded last year in 
the case of Northern Pacific shares, to acquire which New York 
bankers scoured every market in Europe when they were struggling 
among themselves to gain the ascendancy in the Northern-Pacific- 
Burlington fight. This fierce competition was largely responsible for 
the fact that American financiers repurchased during the year as 
much as 20 per cent. of the United States Railway Stock held in 
Europe. Such conditions are, however, quite abnormal. Under 
ordinary circumstances there are well defined limits to the extent to 
which it is sound policy to devote capital to the repayment of debts 
instead’ of putting it to other uses; and it is simply because the 
capital which can advantageously be applied to the extinction of old 
established debts due from the United States to other countries, 
whether by the repurchase of shares in American Railway Companies 
or otherwise, together with the capital absorbed by “payment of 
“interest, freights on merchandise carried by vessels owned in other 
“countries or the expenditure of Americans travelling abroad”, falls 
far short of the yearly balances due to the United States on foreign 
trade that we see everywhere around us evidence of the investment of 
American capital outside the United States. Instead of saying “ there 
“ must still remain a very large sum which has evidently been devoted 
“to the payment of foreign indebtedness or the creation of credits 
“abroad,” Mr. Secretary Gage might with equal truth have said “A 
“very large sum still remains which has been devoted both to the 
“payment of foreign indebtedness and to the creation of credits 
“abroad.” 

Last year the. exports of merchandise from the United States 
exceeded the imports by 664,592,826 dollars; and after deducting 
from that total 200,000,000 dollars, which is a liberal allowance for 
interest, freights and expenditure on travel, there is a balance of over 
450,000,000 dollars still unprovided for. This balance can only be 
liquidated by remittances of bullion or by the payment of debts and 
the creation of credits abroad. It does not need much proof to show 
that bullion remittances are economically impossible. a 

According to Mr. Gage’s report, the circulating currency of the 
United States consists at present of 2,246,300,542 dollars. An addition 
to it of 450,000,000 dollars would therefore clearly have a remarkable 
effect in raising prices. It is not of course possible to say by what 
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percentage general prices would rise by reason of such an influx of 
coin; but as the currency would be augmented by about 20 per cent.,. 
the increase in prices may roughly be estimated at the same 
percentage. This addition would effect an immediate change in the 
position of the United States in international trade. That country 
would at once become a better market to sell to and a worse to buy 
from. Commodities already sent to it would be despatched in larger 
quantities; goods which were on the margin of being exported would 
be sent over freely; and export trade would spring up in a variety 
of articles which under existing circumstances cannot possibly be sold 
- there at a profit. Similarly, in consequence of enhanced general prices, 
the United States would be less able to compete with rivals in foreign. 
markets. Thus imports would increase and exports would fall off. 
Our annual indebtedness to the United States on direct trade amounts 
to approximately 4 100,000,000 ; and although our currency is 
saturated with specie, as a great economist once remarked, it is self- 
evident that the withdrawal from circulation of even half that amount 
would result in:great depression of prices. Naturally this would 
render England a better country to buy from and a worse to sell to. 
It would discourage ‘British imports and stimulate exports. While it 
would have this result in normal times, it would have an enormously 
' exaggerated effect if the causes which gave rise to it impaired the 
trading capacity of the United States. Such movements of bullion ' 
would therefore result not only in diminished ability of the United 
States to export and less favourable opportunities to do so, but also 
in the enhanced capability of other countries to export and better 
facilities for doing so. With such powerful forces at work it is certain 
that the point at which American imports would begin to exceed the 
exports would soon be reached ; and the flow of bullion would then 
be in the reverse direction. But the United States would always be 
at a disadvantage until the surplus bullion had been weeded out of the 
currency; for, until that had been accomplished, prices would never’ 
resume their normal level. This is simply a concrete illustration of 
Ricardo’s famous theory that the amount of specie retained by a nation 
is only that which its trade requires. Any addition to the circulating 
medium beyond that amount is not only superfluous but injurious. As 
a matter of fact a drain of bullion is always stopped as soon as it 
commences to assume formidable proportions by the simple expedient 
of raising the Bank Rate of discount. This is necessarily completely 
successful as soon as the yield obtainable by leaving money in the 
banks here rises above the level of the interest procurable elsewhere. 
@though general prices are dependent in the long run upon the amount 
of money in circulation, they do not immediately change when there is 
an addition to or a diminution of the currency, so that, even if under 
“peculiar circumstances the Bank failed at first to fix the rate of interest 
needed to arrest a great efflux of gold, the correct rate would certainly 
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be discovered in time to restore equilibrium before the movement had 
‘been large enough, and had been in operation long enough, to have 
an appreciable bearing upon prices. Moreover, the effect of establish- 
ing a high rate for the sole purpose of putting an end to withdrawals 
of gold caused by adverse balances of trade would be to enhance the 
value of money and therefore to reduce prices; consequently the 
operation itself would, if it were necessary to continue it for any length 
of time, tend to stimulate the exports of the debtor country and thus 
to reduce the volume of its indebtedness. 

Since, therefore, the balances due to the ‘United States on foreign 
trade cannot be paid in bullion, there is no alternative but to liquidate 
them by means of invisible imports. And what is really happening at 
the present time is that the United States is investing an annual sum 
of approximately 450,000,000 dollars in Europe. Such.of it as is not 
absorbed by the payment of old debts—a ‘constantly diminishing 
item—is devoted to the acquisition of Government bonds, railway 
shares, steamship lines, Wholesale businesses or any other enterprises 
which promise to yield good results. As the alarm in commercial 
circles caused by the “ creation of credits” in England has expanded 
into a popular outcry, it is hardly necessary to recount in detail the 
forms which such of those creations of credit as have come to light 
have assumed. It is a common, but erroneous, assumption that in 
purchasing industrial undertakings in this country American capitalists 
are acting in pursuance of a deeply laid and ambitious scheme 
practically having as its object the commercial colonisation of England 
by the United States. As a matter of fact, however, they are simply 
the victims of circumstances, inasmuch as they have no alternative but 
to pursue the policy which they have been compelled to adopt; and 
the so-called “ invasion of England ” is merely the result of the extra- 
ordinarily flourishing state of the foreign trade of the United States. 

Another popular assumption is that the settlement of American 
capital in England is an unmixed evil; but England does not suffer 
through. the invasion itself but through the events which necessitated 
it. The development in the United States has enabled that country 
not only to dispense with a large portion of the manufactured goods 
formerly sent there from the United Kingdom, but to compete success- 
fully with us in supplying other markets. The crux of the evil as far 
as England is concerned lies in this double loss on foreign trade, of 
which the present influx of capital is merely the consequence. For 
when once a profit has been earned by the United States it is incon- 
ceivable that its investment here could be an unmixed evil to England. 
As one instance in which the reverse has been the case the London 
Stock Exchange may well be quoted. During the long and wearying 
depression that has lately been experienced in Throgmorton Street a 
fund of American capital has been devoted to the steady purchase of 
British securities. This has had a most salutary and reassuring effect 
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upon markets, and must have very considerably stemmed the fall in 
quotations during the last two and a half years. 

Doubtless the bulk of American capital which has recently been 
diverted to Europe, or rather has remained in Europe instead of being 
transferred to its new owners in the United States, has found its way 
to England. From this it has been inferred that British industries can 
more easily be transferred to foreign control than those of other 
countries, France or Germany for instance. But this deduction 
completely ignores the vital fact that Americans know far more of the 
salient features of trade here than in any other European country ; 
and would, therefore, naturally prefer to invest their capital in 
England. It can safely be asserted that this preference goes the 
length of deciding them to accept a slightly lower rate of interest than 
could be obtained elsewhere. If commercial undertakings in France 
and Germany were thoroughly well understood in the United States 
and were regarded there as more hopeful purchases than similar under- 
takings in England, there is very little doulst that far less would have 
been heard in England and far more in France and Germany of 
American foreign investments. 

When they commenced to invest in Europe their profits on foreign 
trade, the Americans simply acted in a natural and business-like 
manner. In view of the low prices which have ruled on the Stock 
Exchange, a state of affairs attributable in great part to the South 
African war and the temporary inflation in the price of coal, it is likely 
that Americans will reap a good profit on many of the stocks which 
they have purchased in London. Such successes may, and probably 
will, act as an inducement for them to make other similar investments. 
So that it is by no means improbable that even more American capital 
than that represented by the profits on foreign trade will be settled 
in Europe. Quite recently about 20,000,000 dollars worth of gold was 
exported from New York. As this shipment coincided with the debts 
due to the United States reaching the highest point yet touched, no 


little surprise was felt on both sides of the Atlantic that the United . 


States should nevertheless have found it necessary to export bullion. 
That this was done is a strong argument that the American invest- 
ments which are at present being made in Europe exceed in value 
even the huge total represented by the preponderance of visible 
exports over visible imports. An important element of the situation 
is the fact that the United States are not only a great silver but also 
a great gold producing country. The annual output of the gold mines 
amounts to over 75,000,000 dollars; and it is quite certain that so 
much ‘gold cannot be retained in ‘the country without appreciably 
augmenting the volume of the currency. The whole of this output 
has, it is true, been retained hitherto, the exports and imports of gold 
having practically equalised one another from the time when the 
foreign trade of the United States took a favourable turn. But during 
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this period there has been a strong tendency to replace the paper 
money in circulation by gold. As evidence of this, Mr. Gage’s report 
may be quoted :—“ The gold, including certificates, which was 
“ 33.8 per cent. of the total circulation on Ist July, 1897, was 39.5 per 
“cent. on st July, 1900, 40.2 per cent. on Ist July, 1901, and 40.8 per 
“cent. on Ist October, 1901.” As silver constitutes one-fourth of the 
currency this process of substituting gold for notes must soon come 
to the end of its tether; and, if the products of the gold mines are not 
then exported, an inflation of the currency must inevitably ensue. 
Every addition to the currency tends to raise general prices and has 
therefore an adverse influence on foreign trade. In these circum- 
stances it is wholly to the advantage of the United States that 
American investments in Europe should be sufficient to dispose not 
only of the yearly balance on foreign trade, but also of the output of 
the gold mines over and above the amount required for manufacturing 
purposes and for maintaining the coinage at the proper level. 

Mr. Secretary Gage is pf opinion that the excess of exports, so far 
from being at all likely to diminish, shows a strong tendency to become 
still more marked in the immediate future; and this opinion is borne 
out by the trend of current events. The commercial world will there- 
fore become more and more the debtors of the United States ; and it 
is only by the acquisition of interests outside their own country that 
the Americans can take their payment. The so-called invasion may 
therefore be expected to become more and more pronounced. It is 
interesting to note the lines on which this invasion has progressed. 
At first it was concentrated upon the acquisition of shares in property 
situated in the United States. As, however, the prices of these shares 
rose under the influence of heavy buying, capital was diverted to the 
purchase of such securities issued in‘ other countries as were best 
known and appreciated by Americans—international stocks and shares 
in British Railway Companies for instance. So soon as it becomes 
relatively unprofitable to buy these securities, American financiers will 
assuredly turn their attention to issues less well known ; and it may 
not be long before France and Germany feel the full effect of the 
American invasion as it is being felt in this country. The develop- 
ment of the invasion closely resembles the progress of a boom in the 
mining market, which generally starts with the best, or at any rate the 
best known, properties. When these are exhausted, attention is 
given to the mines next on the list in order of merit; and so on until, 
if the boom lasts long enough, anything and everything is bought. As 
instances of the extent to which the boom in British concerns has 
developed up to the present time, it is only necessary to call attention 
to the fact that American capital has already been devoted to such 
opposite extremes as the purchase of Consols and of Messrs. Ogden’s 
Tobacco business. Much wider limits could be set if necessary, for 
there have certainly been several cases of British industrial under- 
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takings passing bodily to American conttol which, although not . 
individually of sufficient importance to cause anything in the nature 
of a public stir as in the case of the transfer of Messrs. Ogden’s 
business, have in the aggregate represented a by no means negligible 
item. ae i 
Taken in conjunction with: the growing preponderance of British 
imports over exports, the fact that the people of the United States are 
not only paying off their debts to England but are making investments 
here, even to the extent of purchasing businesses outright, is certainly 
weighty evidence that we are living on our reserve of wealth. 
American investments in England might, however, be merely the 


1 


result of a transfer of British capital to other, and possibly more 


remunerative, channels. There has always been a big annual balance , 
due from England to the’ United’ States on foreign trade. This has 
hitherto been declared to be in the normal course of a three-cornered 
trade, in which Eastern Asia participates as a purchaser from England 
and a seller to the United States. As, however, there has been no - 
increase of British exports to Asia—rather the reverse in fact—nor any 
other favourable trade development to balance the augmented imports 
which we receive from the United States, there is reason to fear that 
the channel to which English investments have been diverted is the 


South African war. f l 
r WALTER, F. FORD. 


IRISH IN IRELAND. 


N Ireland what people talk about mainly, now, is the new move- 
ment to stop what is described as the “anglicisation” of the 
country, or the assimilatioe of the Irish people to the English people, 
‘in manners, customs, and ideas; the new movement for the restoration 
of the Irish tongue as the language of the hearths and homes of Ireland, 
and the medium of everyday communication between the people, for 
the study of ancient Irish history, antiquities, social ideals and folk- 
lore, for the revival of Irish pastimes and amusements—such as the 
game of hurling and the dancing of jigs and reels—and the native 
music and songs of the country; the new movement to preserve in 
the Irish people a separate and distinct racial individuality; to give 
to every sphere of life in Ireland—social, industrial, literary, artistic— 
a native Irish tone; in a word, to make Ireland Irish. And though 
little or nothing is heard of it on the English side of the Channel, 
this is really a great national movement, exciting the keenest interest 
and obtaining support, more or less, in all ranks of society in Ireland. 
Now, I should like to state at the outset that it seems to me the 
statements frequently made as to the extent to which the Irish 
people have become anglicised are greatly exaggerated. There will 
always exist in Ireland, whatever happens—even if the present move- 
ment to revive the old language, traits and customs were to fail— 
a national or racial atmosphere and environment productive of a people 
different in several respects from the English. This pervading influ- 
ence—intellectual, moral, religious—is to be found, of course, in all 
lands; and in each it has the effect of generating traits of character, 
habits of thought and modes of mind, which differentiate its people 
from every other race. Though the Americans have sprung from 
English stock, and have always spoken the English tongue, they have 
developed racial characteristics and created a national literature dis- 
tinctively American. 
Anyone who has any acquaintance with the English people and 
the Irish people cannot fail to see many marked racial points of 
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dissimilarity between them. The Irish peasantry are still Irish of the 
Irish. They have changed considerably for the better in moral 
character during the past fifty years—they are less reckless and 
turbulent, more sober and industrious, than their forefathers—and that 
is due not only to the natural, softening influences of the spread of 
education and prosperity, but also, I do not hesitate to say, to the 
wholesome influences which England has exercised upon the country. 
In racial characteristics, however, they remain a people apart. Even 
the gentry who habitually live in Ireland—most of them Protestant, 
many of them of English or Scotch descent—are almost as distinctively 
Irish as the peasantry. It is among this class that the process of 
anglicisation would naturally be more active and marked. The Pro- 
testant gentry have always identified themselves politically with 
England. To them the sixty miles of turbulent sea which divides the 
two countries is not so isolating as it has proved to be in the 
case of the peasantry. Their intercourse with England is constant 
Many of them have been educated there ;eintermarriage is frequent ; 
their thoughts and ideas are coloured by the English books, newspapers 
and magazines which they read; their outlook on life and its problems 
is identical with that of the same classin England. And yet, who can 
say with truth that the Irish gentleman is similar in all respects to the 
English gentleman? In type, in speech, in manners, they are different. 
I know a young Irishman, the son of a resident landlord of English 
descent, who, having spent many years at school in England and 
graduated at Oxford, feared that his training had made him quite 
English; but he felt agreeably surprised, he told me, to find that in 
the opinion of some English relatives with whom he spent a long 
holiday the most fitting appellation for him was “the wild Irishman.” 
In truth, the same characteristics, the same virtues, the same faults, 
mark the Irish gentry and the Irish peasantry, and these qualities, good 
and bad, are essentially Irish. : 

But the completest refutation of the assertion so commonly made 
by some of the leaders of the Irish Revival that the Irish race has 
become anglicised is to be found in the House of Commons—that 
microcosm of the peoples which make up the United Kingdom, where 
the varied racial temperaments and characteristics of these islands are 
brought into striking contrast. Are there no differences in type and 
character, in manner and demeanour, between the occupants of the 
benches below the gangway to the left of Mr. Speaker, and those 
across the floor, or, nearer still, above the gangway on the same side of 
the House? Ihave looked down on the Chamber from the Reporters 
Gallery for fourteen years, and it is ridiculous to tell me, with that 
experience, of the homogeneity of the Irish and the English. On the 
one side are the English representatives—reserved, reticent, patient, 
proud and somewhat arrogant, but tolerant of opinions which.they 
regard as foolish and pernicious, regardful in the expression of their 
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own views of the feelings of others; practical, swayed only by reason, 
unimaginative, perhaps, and certainly unemotional. On the other side 
are the Irish representatives, absolutely different in every respect— 
passionate, emotional, lacking self-control, impatient of criticism, 
‘receiving opinions to which they are opposed with loud cries of dis- 
approval and derision; reckless in statement ; scurrilous, vituperative, 
eloquent, witty, humorous—unconsciously as often as pre- 
meditatedly—and in social intercourse, genial, expansive and most 
desirous to please. The Irish representatives stand apart from even 
the Welsh, with whom they are united by the affinity of Celtic ideas, 
and from the Scotch, who claim, with them, a common racial descent. 
But, then, it is atmosphere, surroundings, environment, rather than 
common ideas, or common blood, that tell in manners and character- 
istics. I know children of English parents, brought up in Ireland, 
who possess every quality of speech and habits and temperament 
associated generally with the Irish character, for which I seek in vain 
in the children of Irish Cefts reared in England. 

But, unquestionably, the Irish people were fast losing some of their 
old racial possessions until the Gaelic League inaugurated the 
present movement to make, or rather to keep, Ireland Irish. Their 
native humour, fancy and eloquence were not departing. Irish hos- 
pitality is still as whole-hearted and as self-sacrificing as it was in the 
days of the old harper who, being short of wood to cook the supper 
of a passing and unexpected stranger, made fire-wood of his beloved 
harp. “Put more potatoes in the pot, maybe someone is coming over 
“the hill” is a saying often heard in the cabins of Ireland. They 
have contrived to preserve other sterling qualities, such as their 
bravery in the field and their morality at home, which have distin- 
guished them forages. What were fast disappearing were their native 
music and literature and folk-lore and social customs and, above all, 
their ancient language—possessions which a people, if they are to 
remain distinctively national, or their own selves (which all peoples 
desire) and not become a colourable imitation of another race, must 
cherish and preserve and bequeath to their children. This was due to 
some extent to the carelessness and indifference, if not the deliberate 
intention, of the people themselves ; to some extent also to the changes 
in ideals and customs which come to all races, unconsciously perhaps, 
with the lapse of time; to the fact that the influences of modern 
civilisation, so far as they have reached Ireland, have reached her by 
way of England, and with, as it were, an English accent. 

“Who fills the butchers’ shops with big blue flies? The Govern- 
“ment.” Innumerable variants of this old saw may'‘be heard in Ireland. 
The people have a most profound belief in both the omnipotence and 
the iniquity of the British Government. In former years Pat used to 
lay the blame on the landlord for his tattered coat, the hole in his 
stocking, his battered hat and the dung heap in front of his cabin. 
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But since the crippling of landlordism by recent legislation the 
British Government is held mainly responsible for all the misfortunes 
of Ireland. The Government, too, could cure these ills, the people 
believe, simply by a wave of its magic wand. “Who has despoiled 
“us of the ancient language of our forefathers?” cries a fiery-eyed 
Gaelic Leaguer, and amid the loud approving cheers of the meeting, 
he answers, “ The British Government.” You would think, indeed, 
from some of the speeches and writings in connection with the Irish 
Revival movement, that if Government pleased they could to-morrow, 
by Act of’ Parliament, endow the people with a knowledge of Gaelic. 

It is not the Government, however, but the people themselves, 
who are to blame for the decay of the language. Many centuries 
ago there were penal enactments to substitute English for Irish. 
They failed, however, just as the repressive laws against the 
Catholic religion failed, because the people were determined 
to cling to their ancient faith and their ancient tongue. 
More than 150 years ago, at least, the Go¥ernment ceased to trouble 
itself about either the language or the religion of the Irish people, and 
while the Catholic religion is as flourishing to-day in Ireland as it ever 
was, Gaelic, which lost its hold on the affections of the people, is only 
spoken in a few remote districts along the Western seaboard. Un- 
fortunately facts are often set aside, and evidence ignored, in the study 
of Irish problems, and in Ireland, more than in any other country 
perhaps, historical beliefs are, as a rulé, determined by inclinations and 
prejudice. Itis asserted that the National School system of education 
was established by the British Government for the avowed purpose of 
killing the Irish language. There is not the slightest evidence in 
support of this contention to be found in the writings or speeches of 
the statesmen of the Whig Administration of Earl Grey, most friendly 
and sympathetic towards Catholic Ireland, by whom, in 1831, the 
system was founded. Undoubtedly the initiation of the system was 
attended by some unhappy blunders. It would seem as if no account 
had been taken of the fact that to the vast majority of the children, 
who were Gaelic-speaking, this plan. of education, based as it was 
entirely on the English model, was alien, unsympathetic and incom- 
prehensible. The language of the home, the one language with which 
the children were acquainted, appears to have been ignored. Youths’ 
who knew not a word of English colloquially were set in the 
schools to learn to read and write that foreign language through the 
medium solely of English primers and English-speaking teachers, 
instead of the knowledge being conveyed to them, intelligibly and 
usefully, through the natural agency of Irish by Irish-speaking 
teachers. 

Of course, this alien system of education was most absurd and 
unsound. It was unsuited entirely to the national genius of the 
Irish people. It retarded all real development of the minds of the - 
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unfortunate children, and clouded their natural vivacity and brightness. 
Of course, the natural, logical, sensible plan to have adopted was to 
teach the children in Irish-speaking districts to read and write their 
own language, in the first instance, and then educate them in English 
through the medium of Irish. But, it is undoubtedly the fact that the 
principle of ignoring Irish in the primary schools received the approba- 
tion of Daniel O’Connell and Dr. Murray, the Catholic Archbishop of 
Dublin, of both the political representatives and the spiritual guides 
of the people; and indeed the mass of the people themselves, like 
their leaders, seemed to think that the sooner English took the place 
of Irish, the better for the worldly prospects of their children and the 
material progress of the country at large. O’Connell, who had as great 
a command of Irish as of English, and addressed many public meet- 
ings in the ancient tongue during the agitations for Catholic Emancipa- 
tion and the Repeal of the Union, desired the death of the language, 
on theological grounds as well as on worldly. He used to say that the 
diversity of tongues was imposed as a curse upon mankind by God at 
the building of the Tower of Babel, and, therefore, that the disap- 
pearance of a language meant a mitigation of the Divine vengeance 
on sinners. i 

In the same manner Irish history and literature were ignored in the 
reading books of the schools. Itis often asserted that from its very 
inception the Board set itself deliberately to the policy of withholding 
from the children al! knowledge of the history of their country—that 
. chequered past, heroic and mean, heart-breaking and inspiriting, the 
study of which cannot fail to arouse in every Irish child a passionate 
pity and love for its long-suffering native land. But whatever opinions 
the Commissioners may have ehtertained with regard to the value or 
the futility of the study of Irish history, they were obliged, by circum- 
stances beyond their control, to exclude it from the schools. To 
have ordained that the annals of Ireland were to be studied would 
have disrupted and killed that undenominational system of education 
as surely as if it were commanded that the tenets of Roman 
Catholicism, Episcopalianism or Presbyterianism should be exclusively 
taught in the class-rooms to which children of all denominations were 
admitted. Unfortunately, questions of latter-day politics and 
religion enter into the history of every period in Ireland since the 
Reformation, if not, indeed, since the Normans first set foot in the 
country in 1170. It would have been absolutely impossible for the 
Board of Commissioners—composed as it was of gentlemen of different 
religions and political opinions—to agree upon the text books of a 
history which, at every stage of its progress, raises vital controversial 
issues. Nationalism—as a system of politics, at any rate—has not 
suffered by the exclusion of Irish history from the schools. The Irish 
people have been more Nationalist, in the narrow political sense of the 
word, if less Irish, at any period since 1831 than at any time for a 
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hundred. years before. It is a curious fact, in this respect, that the . 
great majority of the men arrested under the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act during the Fenian movement of the ’sixties were National 
School teachers. They were the chief local leaders of that revolu- 
tionary conspiracy, and if they did not teach Irish to the children under 
their charge they took care, no doubt, to let them know something 
about politics. A National School inspector was once examining a 
class in geography, and having reason to correct an answer to a ques- 
tion regarding longitude proceeded to ask for a definition of latitude. 
There was a slight pause, and then a young lad answered, “-Please, 
“sir, we have no latitude in Ireland.. The Government won’t allow 
“us any.” a ae: 
It is also well to remember that though the rules of the Board of 
National Education did not permit the actual teaching -of Irish in the 
schools, there:was no edict to prevent a teacher who knew Irish from 
` employing the vernacular as an aid to the elucidation and acquisition of 
English. But in time the speaking of Irish came to be regarded ‘by 
the people as a sort of badge of ignorance and social inferiority. 
Forty or fifty years ago it was quite a common custom in the: Irish- 
speaking districts for each child of parents who knew only Irish to 
carry a tally—a small piece of wood—hung round its neck, and for. 
every. word of Irish it spoke at home a notch would be made in the 
tally by the father or mother, and next day, at school, the teacher at 
the request of the parents punished the child for its linguistic delin- 
quencies according to the number of marks on the tally. A craze-for 
“a complete English education” seized all classes in the country. In 
the schools and colleges conducted by Irish priests and. Irish nuns for 
the education of the children of thé wealthier Irish Catholics— 
institutions which were absolutely free of Government supervision— 
the training was conducted according to the English model. There | 
was nothing distinctively Irish in the atmosphere of these schools and 
_colleges. The Irish language, Irish history and Irish literature were 
neglected as completely in these institutions as in the National schools. 
In truth, the parents, rich and poor alike, desired an English education 
for their children, and were intolerant of anything which, in their 
innocence, they feared might retard its attainment. They were in- 
. fluenced, in adopting this course of action, by. their natural desire for 
„the social advancement `of their children. Owing to the lamentable 
lack of industrial operations in Ireland most of the children of the 
smaller farmers and agricultural labourers. were destined from their 
birth to seek livelihoods in Great Britain or America, or to join-the 
Army or Navy; and if they were to go abroad it was, of course, essen- 
tial that they should know English. The ambition of parents of higher 
social grades was to get their sons into the Constabulary, the various 
branches of the Civil Service, and the professions, the key to which is, 
of course, the possession of a sound English education. 
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Again the Gaelic Revival has been described in that vein of high- 
falutin balderdash which contributes so much of the comic element 
in all Irish movements, as “a war to the death between Irish 
“ideas and British sordid soullessness.” The form of chauvinism, or 
spread-eagleism, with which the people of Ireland are bitten is known 
locally among the cynical as “ sunburstry ” and “ green flaggery,” and a 
very virulent form of extravagant patriotism itis. Indeed, if jingoism 
is love of country run mad the people of Ireland are the greatest jingoes 
in the world. No other country has had so glorious a past, “ere the 
“red marauding Saxon to our holy valleys came”; no other people 
has made greater sacrifices for religion and liberty. Our ancestral 
pride is boundless. Dr. Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne, in a “ Word to 
“the Wise ”—a political address to the Catholics published in 1735— 
states, as an illustration of the family pride of the peasantry, that one 
of his own kitchen maids had refused to carry out cinders, “ because 
“she came of an old Irish stock.” There was a poor glazier recently 
in Killarney who married a woman descended from the historic Kerry 
family of the MacCarthy More, and when he got drunk, wishing to 
pass himself off as a person of superior birth, he used to say, “Let no 
“one deny that I am a gintleman ; I’m a gintleman born in right of my 
“wife.” O’Connell, that great master of “blarney,” was addicted to 
telling the people they were “the finest peasantry in the world,” and 
they firmly believed him. 

Notwithstanding this pride of race and land, it is a curious idiosyn- 
crasy of the Irish people—one that is perplexing and disheartening to 
the serious student of Irish life and character—that with all their 
quick-wittedness, brightness and intelligence, they entertain, in the 
practical affairs of life, a profound distrust of themselves, and a bound- 
less faith in the superiority of the foreigner. They have little belief in 
their own powers or capacity to succeed in any undertaking. No Irish 
` business has hitherto been supported save the making of whisky and 
stout. The people keep their money in the savings banks, or invest it 
only in outside enterprises. The result is that in commercial life the 
country is run by enterprising Englishmen and Scotchmen. 

One often reads in English speeches and English leading articles of 
“the anti-English feelings” of the Irish people. There is no wide- 
spread anti-English feeling in Ireland. The animosity that does 
undoubtedly prevail is directed solely against the Government; but 
English opinion and thought, English manners and customs, have 
always been regarded with the highest esteem in Ireland, and English 
praise and appreciation have ever delighted the Irish people. I have 
been re-reading recently Thackeray’s “ Irish Sketch Book” and “ The 
“Book of Snobs,” and I find in them some amusing illustrations of the 
subserviency of the Irish people to the opinion of the “ soulless Saxon,” 
which have not lost their point in the sixty years that have elapsed 
since the publication of those works. “ How do the Irish amuse them- 
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“selves in the Capital?” wrote the great satirist, as’ he sat in the 
Shelbourne Hotel the day after his arrival in Dublin in 1843, looking * 
over the morning papers, .“The love for theatrical exhibitions is 
“evidently not very great. Theatre Royal—Miss Kemble and the: 
“Somnambula, an Anglo-Italian importation. Theatre ‘Royal, Abbey 
“Street—The Temple of Magic and the Wizard, last week. Adelphi 
“Theatre, Great Brunswick Street—The Original Seven Lancashire . 
“ Bell-ringers ; a delicious excitement indeed! Portobello Gardens— 
- «c THE LAST ERUPTION BUT SIX,’ says the advertisement in capitals. 
“ And, finally, ‘ Miss Hayes will give her ‘first and farewell Concert at 
“¢the Rotunda previous to leaving her native Country.’ Only one 
“instance of Irish talent do we read of, and that in a desponding 
-“tone announcing its intention of quitting its native Country. All 
“the best of the pleasures of the evening are importations from 
“Cockney-land. The Somnambula from Covent Garden, the Wizard 
“from the Strand, the Seven Lancashire Bell-ringers, from Islington 
“or the City Road, no doubt, and as for the ‘The Last Eruption but 
“¢Six? it has ERUMPED near the ‘Elephant and Castle’ any time 
“these two years, until the Cockneys would wonder at it no longer.” 
In Cork, one day, he went shopping. “ Two of the shopmen,” he says, 
“seeing an Englishman were very particular to tell me in what years 
“they themselves had been in London. It seemed a merit in those 
“gentlemen’s eyes to have once dwelt in that City, and I see in the 
“papers continually ladies advertising as Governesses, and specifying 
“particularly that they are ‘English ladies?” This meant that the 
governesses spoke English only, and, therefore, that there was no danger 
of the children committed to their charge picking up the vulgar Irish 
vernacular. “If, in reply to their queries,” says Thackeray in the same 
work, “ The Irish Sketch Book,” “ you say you like the country, people 
“seem quite delighted. Why should they? Why shoulda stranger’s 
“opinion, who does not know the country, be more valued than a 
“ native’s, who does? Suppose an Irishman in England were to speak 
“in praise or abuse of the country, would one be particularly pleased or 
“annoyed? One would be glad that the man liked his trip, but as 
“ for his good or bad opinion of the country, the country stands on its” 
“own bottom, superior to any opinion of any man or men.” Again, in 
“The Book of Snobs,” Thackeray writes, “ And who has not met the 
“ Irishman who apes the Englishman, and who forgets his country and 
“tries to forget his accent, or to smother the taste of it, as it were? 
“¢ Come dine with me, my boy, says O’Dowd of O’Dowdstown, ‘ You'll 
“find us all English there’; which he tells you in a brogue as broad 
“as from here to Kingstown Pier. And did you never hear Mrs. 
“Captain Macmanus talk about ‘T-ah-land,’ and her account of her 
“¢ fawther’s esteet?’ Very few men have rubbed through the world 
“without hearing and witnessing some of those Hibernian pheno- 
“ mena—those twopenny splendours.” 
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This is the “ anglicisation,” which makes the people who come under 
its influence supremely ridiculous, that the Irish Revival is intended 
to check. Thackeray satirises it, makes fun of it, and every English- 
man ‘who visits Ireland regards it likewise with mingled feelings of 
amusement, contempt and pity. Who is to blame for it? “ The British 
“Government” say some Gaelic Irishmen who will not be denied 
their grievance. But this “ English domination” was not imposed on 
Treland by force through the agency of the Royal Irish Constabulary. 
It was adopted voluntarily and was due to the distrust of the people 
in themselves ; to their innate conviction—despite the rhetoric of their 
poets and orators, to the contrary—that the English are generally a 
superior race, and above all to their belief that they themselves were 
“ respectable ” in so far as they succeeded in imitating English ideas, 
manners and customs. 

During this process of anglicisation the people were intensely 
National, politically. Indeed this concentration of the public mind 
upon politics was one of she causes of anglicisation. It led to the 
general acceptance of the idea that politics‘alone is nationality, and to 
the consequent neglect of the spiritual, intellectual, and even the 
economic aspects of the religion of country. On the other hand, many 
of the men inspired by the true National idea are Unionists. They 
object to Irish autonomy, not because they fear it would be a source of 
‘danger to England, but because they are convinced it would be an ill 
thing for Ireland, and they think that language, literature, music, 
custom, pastimes, contribute far more than forms of government to the 
distinctive national individuality of a people. 

The re-action began when the Gaelic League was founded a few 
yearsago. At first it attracted little support. The Nationalist leaders 
regarded it rather with hostility, as a movement tending to turn the 
attention of the people from politics. But for a long time past politics 
have ceased to have any hold upon the people; political causes have 
failed to satisfy their ideals; and now the Gaelic League is sweeping 
the country with a tide of sentiment, common sense and practical 
patriotism. And what is the programme of the Gaelic League? Its 
principal purpose is the restoration of the Irish language. Hitherto 
it has been spoken only by old people along the Western seaboard. 
One may hear it, too, from old Irish men and women in the towns and 
cities of Great Britain, many of whom have not seen the land of their 
birth since they left it in their early childhood, fifty or sixty years ago. 
An English lady visitor to the poor in a London workhouse relates 
that she once found an old Irish woman in one of the wards very ill, 
and thought it advisable that she should see the priest without delay. 
A few days afterwards, when the old woman had rallied a little, the 
visitor said.to her, “ Well, Mrs. O’Connor, did the’ priest come to you?” 
She replied, “ Yes, avic, but I was surprised to find a gintleman like 
“him so ignorant.” “Ignorant! What do you mean?” “Shure he 
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“knows no Irish.” (Mrs. O’Connor knew her prayers in Irish, but 
could not say them in English.) “ Well, that is unfortunate,” the lady 
replied. “Yes,” said the old woman, “and the crathur, he was so 
“fretted about it, I said to him, ‘Well, never mind, Father, God 
“* Almighty untherstands a’most all languages, and who knows but He 
“might untherstand the English.” Now the study of the language 
has been taken up enthusiastically all over Ireland, and Great Britain, 
too, by persons of all classes and all ages—labourers, artizans, farmers, 
gentry, lawyers, doctors, journalists, shopkeepers, Civil servants, 
“drapers and grocers’ assistants, school teachers—who would never 
have thought of learning Irish—or anything else intellectual, many .of 
them—but for the Gaelic League. But, of course, the revival of Irish 
as a spoken language, depends entirely on the rising generation—on 
whether it is taught in school to the children. In this respect also the 
propagandism of the Gaelic League has been attended with success. 
Under a recent order of the Commissioners of National Education 
Irish may now be taught in the National Schools to all children, 
whether they be Irish-speaking or not. The new order runs :— 


Irish . . . may be taught in all National Schools, and... may 
be taught in these schools during the ordinary school hours, provided 
the adequacy of the course of instruction in the usual day-school sub- 
jects is not impaired or hampered thereby. 


The managers of the National Schools, who, in the country districts 
are the parish priests, are therefore free to have Irish studied to any 
extent they desire. The only real obstacle at present to the teaching 
of Irish to all classes in the National Schools is the lack of Irish- 
speaking teachers. But that, in time, will be removed. Masters and 
mistresses ignorant of Irish are hard at work in the acquirement of a 
knowledge of the language; and it is being taught in the Catholic 
training colleges, at least. In the schools of the Christian Brothers 
and the various Orders of Nuns, who have the entire control practically 
of the education of the Catholic children of the towns and cities, there 
is no limit to ‘the enthusiasm with which the movement for the pre- 
servation of the mother-tongue of the country from decay or death 
has been taken up. The youths of both sexes have acquired a thirst 
for the new knowledge most unusual in children. They seem to 
regard the learning of Irish not as a disagreeable task, but as a pleasant ` 
duty. Even the Colleges have been aroused to interest themselves in 
the Irish Revival. The Irish language is included in the programme 
of secondary education for which prizes to pupils and grants to 
Colleges are awarded by the Board of Intermediate Education— 
though, to the indignation of the Gaelic League, it is treated as an 
“extra” subject—and the number of students, male and female, who 
have entered for it has this year increased remarkably. 

The movement to make Ireland Irish has also a social side, which 
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has contributed immensely to its success. The branches of the Gaelic 
League in town and country give entertainments at which the native 
pastimes, games, songs and music are revived. For the winter evenings 
there is the Sgoruigheacht, and the Ceilidh, at which the jig and the 
reel are danced, short stories are told in Irish, and Irish songs are 
sung to the ancient music of the country. By “ Irish songs” I do not 
mean Anglo-Irish ballads, of which Moore’s Melodies are the best 
known examples, but the old Irish words set to the ancient airs. 
William Carleton, the great Irish novelist, relates in his “Auto- 
“biography ” that his mother, a peasant who sang sweetly, had a 
prejudice against singing the olden music to English words. She was 
once asked to give the English version of “The Red-Haired Man’s 
“Wife.” “Iwill sing it for you,” she replied, “ but the English words 
“and the Irish air are like a man and wife quarrelling.” “The Irish,” 
she added, “ melts into the tune, but the English doesn’t.” This pre- 
judice is entertained by the Gaelic League, and, as far as possible, 
the old Irish airs are render€d with the old Irish words at its entertain- 
ments. For the summer there is the Sheligh, or open-air social 
gathering. The people assemble at the shady side of a field, or in the 
cooler glade of a wood, on Saturday and Sunday evenings, and enjoy 
themselves with amusements that are not only racy of the soil, but 
wholesome, and refined, and enjoyable. The prevailing note in Irish 
music is undoubtedly sad and plaintive. Often indeed, the sorrow and 
lamentation of its strains is intensely poignant. Butin its humorous airs, 
and especially in its dance music, there is a móst intoxicating draught 
of wild gaiety and mirth. There is therefore natural fun and hearty 
laughter, go Zeor, at these entertainments. A Feis Ceoil, or musical 
festival, is held on such old-time anniversaries as St. Patrick’s Eve, 
May Eve, the feast of St. Brigid, Hallow-e’en; and finally there is the 
Oireachtas, or the annual literary and musical festival of the Gaelic 
League in Dublin every May—the Irish equivalent to the Welsh 
Eisteddfod, and the Scottish Highland Mod—at which for the greater 
part of a week there are competitions in instrumental music, on the 
bag-pipes and fiddle, the traditional singing of Irish songs, dancing, 
literary composition and story-telling in Irish. 

An attempt is also made to revive the ancient Irish dress. The garb 
in which an Irishman is seen on the stage or in caricatures—a soft hat, 
swallow-tailed coat, knee-breeches and stockings—is not the national 
costume. That garb is still worn by farmers in out-of-the-way parts of 
Ireland ; but it is merely a belated survival of the English dress of the 
early Nineteenth Century. The ancient Irish wore a variety of 
costume, the most distinctive features of which were a saffron-coloured 
kirtle and a cloak of ample dimensions, until they were suppressed by 
penal statutes in the reign of Henry VIII. in pursuance of the policy of 
“anglicisation ” then vigorously in vogue. But it would require a com- 
plete absence of the sense of the ridiculous for any Irishman to array 
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himself in the ancient garb of his forefathers. He would excite bursts 
of uncontrollable laughter even at the Oireachtas. The only Irishman 
who has so far worn in public a specimen of native Irish dress is the 
Hon. William Gibson, son and heir of Lord Ashbourne, the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, and a prominent supporter of the movement to 
make Ireland Irish. But Mr. Gibson’s dress is really suitable to the 
requirements of ordinary life, besides being Irish, and picturesque, 
and striking withal. It seems at first sight a modification of the 
‘ Highland costume. It consists of a velvet jacket, a kilt of saffron Irish 
homespun, with a sporran, and hanging from the left shoulder, to which 
it is fastened by a Celtic silver brooch, is a saffron-colouréd shawl, 
corresponding to the Scottish plaid. There is good historical warrant, 
from the days when the Irish and Scotch, sprung from a common 
ancéstry, were closely allied, for this garb being accepted as Irish; , 
and as it is always worn by Mr. Gibson, whether he be in Dublin or 
London or Paris, it has been put to the test of practical experience in 
every-day life. oP 

The Irish Revival has also an important economic side. The 
deplorable emigration, which it is no rhetorical exaggeration to: say is 
draining the life-blood of the country, is due first to the want of 
employment, and secondly, to the monotony of existence in the rural 
districts. The gregariousness of the Irish people—that tendency to 
flock together which is due to their sociability—makes existence in a 
dull countryside most irksome to them. The young especially become 
restless and impatient of its dreariness. They conjure up visions not 
only of constant employment and big wages, but of stirring life and 
unceasing amusement, in the cities of the United States. They come 
to think that Ireland is a grand country to live out of; and so they 
go abroad, the flower of our race, gladly and with exulting hearts— 
save for the passionate and harrowing cry of grief at the railway 
station at the moment of parting, perhaps for ever, with parents and 
other relatives—the girls to become housemaids, and the men 
navvies and hod-carriers, in the cities of the United States. I am 
convinced that the movement to make Ireland Irish will mitigate this 
terrible social evil, by giving brightness and variety to life in the 
agricultural districts, and by teaching the rising generation to take a 
pride in their land, to regard it, after all, as a country worth living and 
dying in. 

This consummation will also be assisted by the industrial movement 
associated with the Irish Revival. Sydney Smith said seventy years 
ago, “I am tired of the gentlemen who go about saying, ‘Erin go 
“‘bragh? ‘Erin go bread and butter,’ ‘Erin go boots and shoes’ is 
“much more to the purpose.” Undoubtedly, there is a good deal of 
“Erin go bragh,” or sentiment, about the Irish Revival. But it has a 
practical and utilitarian side also. The movement has aroused a 
very strong and widespread feeling in support of Irish industries. 
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Tweeds, cloths, linen, hosiery, boots and shoes of Irish material and 
Irish make are worn now more than they have ever been since the 
middle of the last century, when the local industries which supplied most 
of the needs of the people in the way of clothing were crushed out of- 
existence by foreign competition. Irish soap, starch, tobacco, furniture, 
stationery, glass, etc., are also bought in preference to imported 
articles. This fostering of Irish manufacture, of Irish skill and craft 
and art in all things possible, tends, by the diffusion of employment, 
and the circulation of money, to keep the people at home. Irishmen 
have hitherto been wanting in the self-reliance and enterprise, if not 
the money, necessary to develop the great resources of the country—its 
water-power, peat bogs, coal-fields, copper and lead mines—and to 
establish large manufactories, and the chronically disturbed condition 
of the country has frightened away the capitalist of other lands. The 
only manifestations of local industrial initiative, enterprise, and ability, 
which Ireland affords, are to be seen in its prosperous distilleries and 
breweries. But there wer many small industries, turning out articles 
and goods of dòmestic use and consumption, killed by the neglect of 
the people, which, if supported, would have kept thousands out of the 
emigrant ship. Politicians who prayed for the downfall of England 
were clad from head to foot in English manufacture. They would 
tell you, no doubt, if the incongruity were pointed out to them, that 
they were compelled by the British Government to purchase and wear 
the fabrics of England. It is the old story of Irish contrariness and 
insincerity. More than 150 years ago Dean Swift wrote his famous 
advice to the Irish people, “ Burn everything English, except coals.” 
But coals were the only thing English which Swift burned, and 
when he penned that passage he was warming himself before a pleasant 
fire of the best Silkstone in St. Patrick’s Deanery, Dublin. During 
the last Session of Parliament the Nationalist Members denounced the 
war in South Africa as wicked, cruel, nefarious, and in the same breath 
appealed to the heads of the War Department to buy Irish horses and 
Irish food-stuffs for the prosecution of the campaign. The priests 
bewailed the loss of their flocks through emigration—“ driven forth 
“to perish,” as they would say, “by the monstrous, iniquitous, bar- 
“ barous system of landlordism ”—and passing the starving artists of 
Dublin by (a public subscription has been raised for the relatives of 
Sir Thomas Farrell, President of the Royal Hibernian Academy, and 
for forty years the leading Irish sculptor, who died penniless recently), 
they import their Church requisites from abroad—their Stations of the 
Cross and other religious pictures, statues and altars from France and 
Italy, their stained-glass windows from Germany, and their metal work 
from Birmingham. If the local industries had been supported by the 
people thousands of men and women who are now leading hard or 
shameful lives in the cities of America would be members of thriving 
and moral communities at home. It is not “landlord rapacity” or 
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“the brutal British Government ” that drives half a million of the Irish 
people every decade of years from their native land. It is want of 
employment. There is a story of an Irishman in England who was 
boasting of the advantages of living in Ireland. “Its the cheapest 
“country to live in,” he said truly. “Why, you can buy a fine fat fowl 
“there for a shilling.” “Then why didn’t you stay there?” asked one 
ofthe company. “ Troth, thin, because I hadn’t the shilling,” answered 
the Irishman. , 

No doubt to many people the Irish Revival will be incomprehensible. 
Unsentimental minds will view it unsympathetically.’ To some it will 
appear to be founded upon false ideals and popular ignorant prejudices. 
Others will say that whatever its aim may be its tendency is the 
accentuation and perpetuation of racial antipathies. Indeed, it is 
probable that it may be regarded as'but a fresh phase of the eternal 
Irish political question, as a new development of an old and familiar 
Irish manifestation—hostility to England. In a movement which is 
supported by Protestants and Catholics, Home Rulers and Unionists, 
Fenians and Imperialists, there are, of course, many conflicting voices, 
official and unauthorised, and I am very far from pretending that I am 
an inspired interpreter of its true gospel. But I do not hesitate to 
say that the driving and sustaining impulse of this new Irish movement 
is not hatred of England but love of Ireland. It does not aim at the 
hurt of England. The building up of a new Ireland on the ruins 
which are now all that remain of the old Ireland is its purpose. ‘Time 
was when the English Press found in the Welsh Eisteddfod only a 
subject of ridicule. The enthusiasm of the Welsh people for their ` 
native language, literature, music and customs was sneered at for 
years: Most people will now admit that the Eisteddfod has been 
of great service in fostering the native genitis of the Welsh people, and 
in awakening and nourishing native talent which otherwise would have 
been lost tothe country. At least no one can deny that the Eisteddfod 
has inspired the Welsh farmers, miners and labourers with a love of 
music and an enjoyment of literature which has raised them intel- 
lectually far above the same classes in England. I am convinced that 
in like manner the Irish Revival will give a fuller and brighter exist- 
ence to the Irish people, develop their industrial and artistic capacities, 
improve their social circumstances, and altogether make ‘Ireland a still 
more attractive, wholesome and sweet place to live in. 

It may be asked, “ Does the movement mean that Irish only is to be 
“spoken in Ireland?” It means nothing of the kind. There are 
visionaries who aspire to more than the revival of the native language, 
music, and customs. “They desire the restoration of Ireland’s ancient 
civilisation—the people speaking Irish only, wearing the ancient parti- 
coloured garb, and ruled as of old by chiefs and kings. But, needless 
to say, a country never retraces its steps. It cannot return to its 
childhood. And to attempt to displace English in.Ireland would be, 
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equally, an endeavour to attain the impossible. If the Irish people 
were to give up English they would lock themselves out of the great 
world which lies beyond Ireland; or, if they ventured into it, 
would find themselves both deaf and dumb.. A knowledge of 
English will remain, whatever happens, an essential condition to the 
material betterment of the Irish people, and that most powerful feeling 
which influences parents, the desire for the advancement of their 
children, is certain to secure that English shall not be deposed from 
its present position of first-class importance in the schools and colleges. 
Sentiment is a precarious and uncertain foundation upon which to 
build an Irish movement even. The success of the efforts to revive the 
Irish language will depend ultimately upon whether it will become 
profitable, from the utilitarian point of view, to maintain it. It is true, 
unhappily, that self-interest and worldly prudence often make but a 
weak appeal to the Irish peasant. An appeal to his head passes him 
idly by, while an appeal to his heart and emotions at once arrests his 
breathless attention. Buf his past history has shown that his staying 
powers are weak. A cold chill soon nips his enthusiasm. In time 
the present ardent zeal in pursuit of a knowledge of the Irish language 
will become tempered by the question, “Is there money in it?” 
“Will it help me to obtain my bread and butter?” and woe betide the 
movement if the answer should be in the negative. The ambitious 
youth of the country, eager to qualify themselves for the Royal Irish 
Constabulary and the Civil Service, and to become doctors and lawyers, 
will then turn aside from the study of a language which, however 
attractive to philologists and antiquarians interested in Celtic 
mythology, -history and art, proves to be of no value in the hard 
struggle of life. 

Nevertheless, some will hold that the Irish Revival, looking back, 
as it does, to the past for its ideals, is fatal to human progress. It 
tends, they will argue, to the segregation of peoples, whereas the only 
true policy is the removal of racial barriers. But will it be seriously 
maintained that the development of healthy racial distinctions is hurtful 
to the advancement of the human race? Is it really to be desired—for 
this is the logical outcome of such an argument—that mankind with all 
its diversity of race and ideals is to be reduced to the same dead level 
of uniformity—speaking the same language, having the same habits 
and customs, wearing the same tall hat and frock coat? 
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A RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR.* 


F the many points deserving attention in the present tangled | 
skein of politics in the Far East, few are more important and 
interesting than those which await solution between Japan and Russia. 
On the one hand is seen a great Continental State, autocratically 
governed, ruthless in its systems, and unprincipled in its policy, driven, 
partly by political “ tradition,” partly by the desire to participate in the 
wealth accruing from sea trade, to find an outlet on salt water. Shut 
off by an unbroken barrier of alien territory, however, from all the seas 
and oceans which wash the Southern shores of Europe and Asia, the 
stream of her advance has been consistently diverted further and 
‘further East, and after an infinity of patient labour and steadfast. 
purpose has successfully traversed the largest Continent in the world, 
and reached the coasts of the distant Pacific, where it now seeks the 
most suitable outfall. But even here there are checks; for it happens 
that where the Artificial restrictions of foreign territories end, the 
natural and more formidable difficulties of winter ice begin, and 
Russia has consequently cast her eyes southward again, in an endeavour 
to find and follow the line of least resistance towards any of the good 
* This article was written before the Anglo-Japanese Alliance had been cemented, 
and therefore under somewhat different political conditions to those at present 
existing.. The Alliance will postpone such a war as is herein dealt with while it 
remains in force, because it expressly stipulates that if either Ally is called upon to 
face a hostile coalition the other shall come to its active assistance. and, as this 

article shows, Russia cannot for the present hope to wage successful war against,', 

Japan without the help of the French coaling stations on the Eastern route, which ws 

would of course constitute a serious breach of neutrality on the part of France and’ 
thereby bring one form of coalition into existence. Except that she does not suffer 
direct human or material loss, the effect of the Alliance upon Russia is exactly 
equivalent to a defeat at the hands of Japan so far as Korea is concerned, and this, 


it must unfortunately be admitted, may have the result apprehended below of 


diverting her energies into other channels further West. That is the one drawback 
of the Alliance from England's point of view. 
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harbours on these shores. She has already one at Port Arthur, and 
seeks to connect it with her northern territories through Manchuria. 
But Port Arthur does not come up to her hopes, and she now turns 
therefore to the one remaining region which contains harbours that 
are pre-eminently suited to fulfil her requirements. The Korean 
peninsula is situated in an excellent position, has at least one admirably 
sheltered and capacious anchorage, is peopled by a feeble and 
primitive race, and in its natural features lends itself easily to defence, in 
accordance with the methods of modern scientific warfare, after being 
once occupied. Russia is therefore secretly determined to have Korea. 

On the other side of the question, however, we find a new world 
power forty millions strong, which has within very recent years 
appeared on the scene, equipped with a political ambition in some ways 
at least as unbounded as Russia’s, the advantages of an insular position, 
and an equally strong and natural desire to accumulate wealth by 
commerce; animated morgover by a spirit of patriotism which in some 
of its moods verges on the fanatical, and is ready to accept unhesitat- 
ingly any sacrifices for the national honour; and, lastly, impelled to 
seek territorial aggrandisement by the wants of an increasing popula- 
tion. Japan has for long regarded Korea with the jealous eye 
begotten of the necessity to live, which is the strongest of human 
motives. With a rapidly increasing number of mouths to feed, and a 
congestion of population which threatens to become serious, she sees 
there—and at present nowhere else—exactly what she needs in the 
way of a land suited by climate and other natural resources to her 
requirements. Japan is therefore determined that Korea shall never 
fall into Russia’s hands, and the resolve is very openly expressed. 

This being the existing state of affairs, it is pretty safe to conclude 
that a Russo-Japanese war can be predicted as some day a 
practical certainty, and the present article is written with a view to 
place very briefly before its readers the general outline of the strategical 
aspects of such.a war, as being one which when it comes will fix 
universal interest and attention. 

In the first place the consequences will be very far-reaching, who- 
ever wins. If the victory remain with Russia, the principal check to 
her aggressive policy in the East will be for a time removed, and the 
balance of power in the Pacific basin—a region rapidly growing in 
importance—will be seriously disturbed. And in such a case another 
point deserving consideration will arise at a later date. Japan may be 
defeated, but she will not be subdued, and her restlessness under 

estraint may cause trouble some day in other quarters. With her, 
expansion will soon become imperative. If, again, Russia is worsted— 
at present the more likely outcome—she will for many years at any rate 
„be forced to content herself with her present insufficient outlets at 
Viadivostock and Port Arthur; and it is possible that such a check to 
an Eastward movement steadily growing in volume may tend to set up 
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a reaction which will again divert her efforts in the direction of the 
Bosphorus and the Indian frontier. It can scarcely be doubted that 
her advance towards the Pacific has acted of late years as a safety valve 
to her energy, and eased the pressure at other pornts farther West 
where it had long been heavy. 

In the second place, the operations themselves should prove 
extremely instructive in furnishing a practical test of the results of the 
increasing application of scientific methods to all kinds of fighting, 
which has been so very marked of late. History as yet presents us 
with no example of two really powerful and fairly well matched 
nations in the throes of a struggle waged on land and sea with smokeless 
powder and Krupp steel armour. The Chino-Japanese and Spanish- 
American wars were mere one-sided scuffles, in which smokeless 
powder had little or no part, and our work in South Africa has given 
us no clue as to what to expect from its use in Naval actions. It is just 
on this and other similar matters that we require enlightenment, and a 
Russo-Japanese war ought to prove rich in lessons of important value to 
all Maritime Powers. 

Let us then begin by a brief enumeration of the respective 
advantages and disadvantages under which the belligerents will enter 
the lists. Taking Russia first, we find that the numerical preponder- 
ance lies with her, both as regards population, fleet and army. She 
also has in the end the longer purse, and can better afford to await 
events, as the matter is less pressing as far as she is concerned. 
Lastly, she reaps the great benefits conferred by the possession of an 
autocratic form of Government, which can frame its policy and carry 
out its intentions without the interference of nervous and uninstructed 
popular criticism. But here her advantages end. 

Against her account must be placed, first, the immense distance 
which separates her primary Naval and Military bases in Europe from 
the scene of hostilities; secondly, the fact that both her fleet and army 
have widespread duties and responsibilities demanding their attention 
in other parts of her vast dominions; thirdly, the entire absence of any 
coaling stations on the sea route which lies between her European and 
Asiatic territories. This will compel her after the outbreak of war to 
be entirely dependent on at least the passive alliance of France, or 
some other country, to send out Military reinforcements on any 
adequate scale, or Naval reinforcements on any scale at all. It is 
usually suggested by political writers that the return France gives for 
Russia’s frendship lies chiefly in a ready subscription to Russian loans. 
Perhaps so; but unless we are very much mistaken, anything in the 
form of a contract between the two would be found to contain also a 
clause entitling Eastward bound Russian ships to the free use of ` 
French coaling stations under all circumstances. This, it is worthy of 
note, brings Japan indirectly within the scope of the European 
political system. 
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Japan would open hostilities under conditions almost exactly 
reversed. The numerical strengths of her population and fighting 
services are less than those of her huge but unwieldy rival; her 
finances are burdened, and at present she finds money very “tight” 
on all sides. But on the other hand she can apply her whole 
available forces in the matter; her home bases are, and of course 
always will be, situated in commanding positions immediately on the 
spot; she is quite independent of foreign coaling stations or other 
extraneous aid; and finally she can rest assured that even if she 
suffers defeat on the sea she will still be safe from invasion. This last 
point is sometimes not fully realised; but if any doubt previously 
existed in the matter our own experience in South Africa should 
furnish an ample reply. If it were found necessary to call out a quarter 
of a million British troops to break down the organised resistance of 
a pastoral people numbering less than 50,000 males, when holding a 
difficult country, what number of Russians—far inferior troops—would 
be required to force the surrender of a nation counting its male popula- 
tion at more than twenty millions, with one of the best equipped 
armies in the world defending a still more difficult country? If for 
every Boer we substitute about five hundred Japanese, and bear in 
mind that these little men are by temperament and tradition a race of 
most determined fighters, we can form some estimate of the task which 
would lie before an invader. His lines of communication would no 
doubt be shorter than ours in South Africa; but on the other hand 
the close and heavy nature of the cultivated land would prevent any- 
thing in the nature of extensive veldt operations, and force him to 
defile along the roads in laborious progress, harassed at every step, and 
resisted desperately at every favourable point. 

And there is another safeguard for Japan against a Russian invasion. 
The latter Power has succeeded by her repeated duplicity in arousing 
the distrust and aversion of nearly all the other larger States, who 
strongly resented her proceedings in Manchuria and her diplomatic 
negotiations with China. Hitherto the comparative difficulty of 
bringing effective pressure to bear against her has to some extent 
rendered their protests abortive ; but directly she sent troops across the 
sea in large numbers this difficulty would be removedyand she would 
be surrendering a hostage to fortune that England at least could utilise 
very effectively. With a few British battleships lying in Yokohama 
Bay the whole Russian Army could not hold the Japanese Capital for 
long. Their very numbers would only hasten the end. This is 
Japan’s chief security in fact against any invasion of Yezo, the 
Northern Island, which is thinly populated and weakly garrisoned as 
compared with the others, and would consequently perhaps be more 
open to attack after defeat on the sea. 

Such being the sources of strength or weakness of the respective 
possible combatants, we can with this knowledge proceed to investigate 
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the line which the war is likely to follow. In the present case, as in 
all wars in which the belligerents are separated by salt water, the 
foundation of the whole strategical fabric will be the command of the 
sea, for until this is ensured to one or the other, land operations cannot 
begin. In cases where either of two warring countries has an over- 
whelming strength afloat, such as we had in the Crimean, Egyptian 
and Boer wars, there is usually little or no sea fighting to be done, 
but where they are fairly well matched, as we see here, the initial— 
and' really decisive—phase of the war must be the struggle of the 
two fleets for the mastery of the sea. To us it will also be the most 
supremely interesting. Upon the result of the Naval general actions 
will depend the eventual outcome of the war. In fact, it is quite 
conceivable that the land forces may never come into collision at all. 
The actual occupation of Korea will have to be carried out of course 
by an army, and in the event of Japanese success at sea the land 
operations might possibly extend further ; but when either side has 
decisively obtained the maritime supremacy the occupation could be 
carried out at leisure, under such overwhelming advantages that it is 
very doubtful if the enemy would make any attempt to dispute it. To 
a casual observer looking at the map it might appear that Russia’s best 
road to Korea lies overland, and that the command of the sea will be 
immaterial to her. But a closer examination will show that a very 
intricate mountainous region fills in the whole neck of the Korean 
peninsula, extending from the Yalu valley on the west right eastward 
to the Pacific coast. Korea in this respect is fairly comparable to 
India—that is to say, each is a peninsula gifted on the landward side 
with a natural frontier of great strength, and just as we should. hold 
the Afghan passes against Russia with garrisons sent unmolested 
across the sea by virtue of our naval supremacy, so Japan, should her 
battleships prove victorious in the early stages of the war, will be able 
to despatch her armies and hold the Korean mountains against almost 
any force. Indeed the comparison is decidedly in her favour; for 
whereas we in England are distant thousands of miles from our outpost 
. garrisons on the Indian frontier, and Russia is relatively near to the 
scene of possible hostilities, Japan is only a few hours steaming from 
either the Yalu valley or the Eastern coast terminus of the Korean 
range, and Russia here would have to supply and reinforce her army, 
first by a single line of railway across the whole Asiatic continent, and 
then for a hundred miles over a difficult roadless country by animal 
transport. Russia, therefore, if she wishes to acquire and keep Korea, 
must wrest an ascendancy on the sea from her opponent to begin with, 
and hold it ever after. 

Having arrived at this general conclusion, let us proceed to examine 
the present state of affairs as they bear upon it: that is to say, let 
us endeavour to see in whose favour the balance of power will tend to 
incline under circumstances as they now stand. In dealing with this 
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we find that Japan has all her strength immediately on the spot. 
Russia has not, and her fleet in those waters as at present constituted 
is decidedly the inferior of the two. Numerically there is no 
great difference, and when the new battleships that she is reported 
to be despatching have arrived the numbers of ships of that class will 
be in fact equal; but in quality Japan stands without any doubt in 
much the superior position. No country in the world has anything to 
show in the way of battleships finer than the four of the Shzkishima 
class; and as regards armoured cruisers her fleet is stronger still. No 
other country could even match at present the Idzumo and her five 
powerful sisters, ship for ship. The Russian armoured cruisers, such 
as there are, all suffer from the fatal defect of unprotected batteries, 
except only the Gromoboz. In smaller cruisers and other craft the 
Japanese have a very considerable superiority both as regards numbers 
and quality. It is therefore obviously their true policy, in the event of 
war, to assume the offensive at once, and endeavour to score what 
successes they can before fhe arrival of such reinforcements as Russia 
is in a position to spare from home. Russia’s game is of course the 
very opposite. If she can avoid being compelled to give battle before 
these arrive, she may eventually meet her enemy on-advantageous 
terms. Both countries know this well enough, and we may conse- 
quently be prepared to see any outbreak of war almost immediately 
followed by the sailing of the Japanese fleet in its utmost strength in 
search of the Russians somewhere, and the withdrawal of the latter's 
main squadron to whatever refuge is found best, to await reinforce- 
ments, if they have not already taken this step in anticipation. From 
this point a forecast of the course of events becomes more difficult, but 
although it is impossible to exactly foretell the further movements of 
the two fleets, we can arrive at a fair estimate from a knowledge of the 
circumstances which will influence them. 

Russia possesses two fortified harbours in the Far East, Vladivostock 
and Port Arthur: the latter is vulnerable, however, to sea attack, or 
rather a fleet inside it would be so, as the fortress, although strong 
itself, fails to provide adequate protection to ships. The basin is a 
perfect shell trap. Russia now realises this, and—unfortunately for 
us—has discovered how mistaken she was in her first estimate of its 
value. It is reported in fact that the work has been stopped on the 
new forts. It is not to be expected then that in the event of war 
becoming imminent she would leave her fleet there to its fate. But 
Vladivostock also suffers from a grave disadvantage as a strategical 
point. During the winter months this harbour is blocked with ice, and 
in spite of ice breakers this is too serious a drawback to admit of its 
use in war at that season. What then would it be best for the Russian 
fleet to do, should hostilities commence in winter, as they will if Japan 
can so arrange it? Only one course of action will remain open to 
them. They will have to withdraw to the sanctuary of French 
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territorial waters in Indo-China, where there is plenty of room for them 
to lie safely in the lower reach of the Saigon River. Indeed, perhaps 
this would be their best plan at any time of the year. The further they 
can go towards meeting the reinforcing squadron on its way from 
Europe, the more likely they will be to carry out the junction without 
interference from the enemy. The rendezvous would be of course 

. previously and secretly arranged, and in effecting combinations of this 
sort in Naval strategy it is a matter of comparatively minor importance 
within certain limits as to where they are actually made good. Water 
is water, as the greatest critic on these subjects has tersely observed, 
and, when once the junction has been carried out, ultimate objects can 
be taken in hand in nearly any direction. This rule prevailed almost 
without qualification of any kind in old days. A notable historical 
example was Napoleon’s plan for assembling in the West Indies the 
fleet with which he aspired to obtain ultimate command of the English 
Channel. In the present era of steam navies, however, it is modified 
to some extent by the all-governing question of coal. 

In carrying out such a proceeding, the Russian Admiral could leave 
Vladivostock to take care of itself without any anxiety during this early 
stage of the war, while the sea supremacy was as yet undecided. Any 
attempt at invasion, “raid,” or bombardment would be a fatuous 
blunder on the part of the Japanese, if the operation remained exposed 
to the risk of interruption by the return of the hostile fleet in superior 
force, to find the Japanese ships with half emptiéd magazines, and 
perhaps with fighting powers further reduced by damage received from. 
forts, etc. 

. Supposing then that the Russian fleet actually on the station had. 
sailed for Saigon previous to the outbreak of hostilities, what should 
the Japanese fleet do? Its best course would be to get beyond the 
enemy so as to intervene between him and his expected reinforcements, 
and endeavour to deal with each separately. By doing this the 
Japanese Admiral would perplex his opponent in command of the 
ships at Saigon, leaving him uncertain as to whether he should take- 
the risk of abandoning his shelter to try and meet the reinforcements 
at sea or not. If he did he would have to face the danger of falling 
in with his superior opponent first. If he refrained, he would probably- 
leave the reinforcements to their fate and receive the subsequent 
undivided attention of the enemy himself. This phase of hostilities 
would in fact present a repetition of the very familiar story of a force- 
' acting from an interior position to prevent the junction of two others, 
to which it is superior in detail but inferior in combination. In land, 
campaigns the situation of the opposing forces is usually roughly 
known to each commander, but in maritime warfare this is frequently 
not the case, which renders the problem much more complicated, and 
places both the commanders in positions of supreme anxiety and diff- 
culty. Either may find himself suddenly confronted by a superior 
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force and compelled to fight under a disadvantage. Itis at such times 
that strength in scouting cruisers will tell heavily. 

By taking up a strategic position at sea somewhere to the eastward 
of Singapore, and clear of the line of steamer traffic so, as to avoid 
observation, with his scouting ships disposed as requisite, the Japanese 
Admiral would run a very good chance of effecting his object. The 
details of such an operation are too long to be gone into here, but of 
course it would be necessary to keep the enemy in the dark about his 
movements as far as possible, and the importance of the result may 
well be emphasised at this point. Upon the outcome of these pre- 
liminary manceuvres would depend in all likelihood the ultimate 
fate of Korea. This conclusion may at first sight be obscure to 
the lay mind, but it is nevertheless an immutable fact. If the Japanese 
succeeded in intercepting the reinforcements, the balance of sea power 
would remain established in their favour, and they could proceed at 
their leisure with the military occupation of Korea and any other 
objects they had in view. But if on the other hand the reinforcements 
evaded them, and joined the main fleet in sufficient numbers to bring it 
up to a condition of predominant strength, the case would be exactly 
reversed. The Japanese fleet would then either have to stake their 
last chance by meeting the enemy with the odds against them, and trust 
to luck, or they would have in their turn the game of hide and seek to 
play and the anxious problem of getting safely home again to solve. 
In the latter-case at any rate the war would soon come to an end. 
Even if they successfully avoided their enemy, they could thenceforth 
only remain shut up in their fortified harbours, and all hope of the 
acquisition of Korea would vanish. 

Russia, besides, as already noted, is far too astute to expose herself 
to the risk of difficult oversea expeditions in the present uneasy state of 
European politics. Moreover, she does not want war at all if she can 
attain her objects without it, and, having settled the question of 
indemnity and the future of Korea to her satisfaction, would be ready 
enough to agree to a treaty of peace. She might try to demand the 
transfer of the Japanese battleships to her own possession, as she did 
with the Turkish vessels in 1878, but, as on that occasion, England 
would certainly draw a red pencil through any such clause in the 
treaty, whether Russia liked it or not. 

It is possible however that the liberty of movement of the Russian 
fleet might be curtailed from the outset by superior orders directing it 
to remain at Vladivostock, for there are in Russia as in many other 
countries those in high authority who, being innocent of erudition in 
even the first principles of maritime strategy, live in the belief that 
ships can best guard national interests by remaining immediately at 
hand, to await the possible arrival of the enemy at his convenience. 
These view with alarm any proposition to send the fleet out of sight, 
on the grounds that such a proceeding leaves the domestic hearth 
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exposed to the mercy of the foe. The only result of such a restriction 
in this case would be to render the work of the Russian Admiral more 
difficult, and that of the Japanese more easy. The former would still 
have the problem to solve of meeting his expected reinforcements 
sooner or later, either at Vladivostock itself, or somewhere else. Saigon, 
their last port of call, is nearly three thousand miles off: If he were 
ordered to make Vladivostock the rendezvous it is extremely unlikely 
that the junction would ever be effected at all, but the responsibility 
would be off his shoulders. But if his Government acted as govern- 
ments sometimes do, by preventing him from taking any necessary steps 
before the outbreak of hostilities, and expecting him to save the situa- 
tion after, he would have an anxious time before him. He would hear 
of the sailing of the Japanese fleet—if such an event took place, which 
is practically certain—because movements on such a large scale cannot 
be kept altogether secret for long, but he could only form conjectures 
as to their destination. He would not dare to meet them at sea, but 
if he was to be at the appointed rendezvous he could not remain in 
harbour. At such moments, when issues of vital importance are at 
stake and no information is forthcoming, only one course remains 
open; the fortune of war must be faced on a careful estimate of the 
probabilities of the case. A commander must rely in the end on his 
imagination, endeavouring to put himself in the enemy’s place and so 
forecast his movements, and then act upon the result. If he knows his 
business himself, and has reason to think that the enemy will follow a 
line of sound strategy, he ought to be able to make in very many 
instances a fairly accurate guess as to his intentions. If on the other 
hand he has any cause to suppose that the enemy will be guided by 
no apparent general plan at all—as was in recent wars the case with 
China and Spain—his difficulties in forming an estimate of their pro- 
ceedings will be increased, but he will have at least the consolation 
remaining that they are less likely to take proper advantage of his own 
weaknesses. In the present instance he would have first to endeavour 
to divine the whereabouts of his opponents, either by what information 
he could procure, or failing that by assuming that they had a certain 
object in view, and having satisfied himself as far as possible on that 
point, next to decide upon a rendezvous so placed that both he himself 
and the reinforcements could elude the enemy in making for it. It is 
obviously almost impossible here to hazard any suggestion as to where 
exactly that would be, as the details of the manceuvre would be 
governed by a variety of circumstances. We know, however, that unless 
hurried by superior orders, he would act under the advantage of choosing 
his own time. If necessary, he could of course wire to the reinforcements 
to remain at their last coaling station but one, or some other point on 
their way, till what he considered a favourable opportunity arose. By 
thus indefinitely postponing the meeting he might considerably dis- 
concert his adversary, and in the extreme case he might even resolve 
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to work on the well-known historical plan of maintaining his fleets 
safely “in being ” at their different shelters, and by the standing threat 
so produced prevent his opponents from getting on with their further 
operations except at very great risk. 

If the Russian main fleet did happen to be kept thus at Vladivostock 
till after the commencement of the war, the Japanese could best act 
just as in the first considered case, and with less anxiety for their own 
safety, on account of the great distance still separating the two units 
of the enemy even when the reinforcing squadron was approaching 
the theatre of war. The fleet could leave their own seaports and 
coasts in perfect confidence to take care of themselves, just as the 
Russians could do in the parallel conditions which were previously 
under our consideration. 

If we suppose now that in either of these cases the Japanese fleet 
carried their first enterprise to a successful conclusion, and, meeting 
the Russian reinforcing squadron on the way captured or destroyed it, 
we may next assume that they would return to their own dockyards 
for repairs, and on this the second stage of hostilities would follow. 
It is here that there is some chance of Japan falling into errors. The 
fact is that like all Orientals the Japanese are liable to become unduly 
confident through success, and the continuous triumph of their arms 
in 1894 has engendered a spirit of self-sufficiency and a thirst for 
further military distinction that may perhaps over-reach itself. There 
is in Japan much talk of an attack some day on Port Arthur, to be 
followed by an invasion of Manchuria. The former operation ought to 
succeed, although the capture of that fortress would produce no very 
important effects on the general conduct of the war; but the latter 
idea, if such is really their plan of campaign, would be a blunder. 
The Japanese cannot well keep Manchuria themselves ; the expenses of 
invasion would be very heavy; and the only favourable results would 
arise from a vague sentiment of obligation on the part of China. It is 
true that they are very solicitous to gain the goodwill of their big neigh- 
bour, whom they recently handled so severely, but the game is not 
worth the candle. Moreover they might find the Russians in stronger 
force than they had expected; and to look at the matter from one 
tactical point, they would feel their want of an adequate supply of 
mounted troops on such an extended field of campaign. The seventeen 
cavalry regiments which form their total could only supply the neces- 
sary “corps troops,” convoys and reserves, without any to spare for 
a cavalry division or even brigade, and the main advance would there- 
fore have to blunder along without the usual cavalry screen, in a fog 
as to the whereabouts of the enemy. Most armies are organized in the 
main for home defence, reflecting as a rule to some extent the national 
aptitudes for various styles of fighting, and suited chiefly to operations 
in their own territories. The Japanese army is no exception to this 
tule. The population are chiefly mountaineers, agriculturists and 
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seafarers, inhabiting wooded hills, closely cultivated valleys, and fishing ' 
villages. Neither the nature of the people nor the nature of the land is 
therefore such as to stimulate the growth and development of the 
mounted arm. But in Manchuria they would find a very different state 
of affairs, and in addition an enemy quite accustomed to the style of 
countiy, and exceptionally well provided with mounted troops in their 
Cossacks. 

If, however, Japan conducted her operations throughout with the 
exclusiveness of purpose which is usually the prelude to success, she 
would forego all idea of invading Manchuria, and confine her attention 
to that domination of Korea which is likely to be the main and original 
object of the whole dispute. This, with the command of the sea in her 

‘ hands, she could make sure of without let or hindrance. The details 
of an actual military occupation would form an interesting subject of 
study, but much too large a one to be dealt with here. It is probable 
that a force so employed would be broadly divided into two armies 
placed on the frontier, and a third employéd in the subjugation of the 
natives and garrisoning of the larger towns. Of the two former one 
would hold the line of the Yalu and the high road crossing. the river 
to the North-West into Manchuria, and the other, and larger, the 
mountain passes of the Eastern range which face the Russian territory. 
away to the North East, with its right flank resting on the sea and 
secure. 

If Japan found she could not compel Russia to accept her 
terms of peace after the latter’s defeat at sea, she could bring far more. 
effective pressure to bear by a combined naval and military expedition 
against Vladivostock than by any operations having Port Arthur and 
Manchuria as their objective. Such an attack would require time ; 

_ but as Vladivostock, like Port Arthur, is situated near the point of a 

peninsula the neck of which is open to seizure from the sea, it could 
only have one conclusion when the defenders had been driven off the 
water. By investing Vladivostock she would throttle Russia’s whole 
defensive system on these coasts, and soon bring her to negotiations. 
Such then is a short survey of the general situation in its strategical 
aspects. It will be noted that the attitude of France is practically a 
controlling factor in the case, for without the use of her coaling ports 
the Russians cannot reinforce their fleet in the Far East, and without 
reinforcement that fleet would be unable to meet its opponents with 
much hope of success. It does not seem likely that France will take 
either an actively hostile or strictly neutral position. We have good 
reason to believe that Russia refused to support her claims with regard 
to Fashoda, and France has no more interest in Korea than Russia 
has on the upper waters of the Nile. If she does proclaim herself 
as absolutely neutral there will be no war. That Japan would 
lodge a diplomatic protest in the event of her granting the use of 
her coaling stations to the Russians is probable, but there she would 
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participation in the quarrel, and quickly put an end to it in Russia’s 
favour. The delicate diplomatic situation thus created would repay 
study, but as this article only professes to deal with the strategy of the 
matter, it would be out of place to discuss it here. 

One point remains ‘to be noted which will have a perpetual im- 
portance in whatever way the war ends. Korea will be won by the 
sword, and it will have to be held by the sword. Should the victors 
drop behind in the never ceasing competition for sea power, the fruits 
of victory will sooner or later undoubtedly fall from their hands. If 
Russia conquers she will have to maintain an even larger and more 
expensive fleet continually in those distant waters than she does at 
present. If she suffers defeat, it will be imperative for Japan to see 
that she gets no chance of recovering herself. And here Japan has a 
prospective advantage. England will, we may presume, remain neutral 
until her serious interests are touched, but as already noted, any 
attempt on the part of Rus8ia to add-to her strength by appropriating 
Japanese battleships would speedily bring her on the scene, and Russia 
will therefore have to maintain her supremacy, should she acquire it, 
solely by her own resources, and stand the extra financial strain as best 
she may. But it will be to nobody’s particular interest to prevent 
Japan doing as she pleases with Russian ships if the victory rests on 
her side, and, by the addition of such as she could lay hands on before- 
they were destroyed, she might raise her power to such a point as to be 
able to rest on her laurels for some years at least and economise. As 
in parliamentary majorities the loss of a seat counts two on a division, 
so in naval majorities a change in the flag under which a battleship 
fights counts two in a general action. Russia’s fleet is already quite 
as large as either Great Britain or the Powers of the Triple Alliance 
care to see it, and these would view its reduction with complacency. 
The Germans particularly regard her naval strength with distrust and 
fear, as was very noteworthy during the recent international operations 
in China. Indeed, it was really more this than anything else that drove 
them into a temporary arrangement with England. With their correct 
strategical foresight they realised well enough the precarious position 
of a German expeditionary force in China, which, with the sea between 
them and the Fatherland, and unlimited possibilities of international 
disputes arising out of the matter in hand, might find their supplies 
cut off, and return barred by a Power stronger than themselves on the 
water.. 

It has been remarked that this probable war will exhibit Japan in 
the light of a new force that has to be reckoned with even in the circle 
of European politics. When the present generation was born she 
had scarcely emerged from the self-imposed seclusion of centuries, and 
yet we see her influence in the complicated poise of international 
power already demanding and receiving recognition. This evolution 
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‘has no parallel in human history, and it must be confessed that there 
- are many reasons to believe that the coming century will see it still. 
further developed. The first war between Russia and Japan will have 
for its theatre the Pacific. If the latter Power continues to make 
progress at anything like the recent rate it is by no means extrava- 
gantly improbable that the second will be fought. out-in the ‘Black 
Sea or the Baltic. he 
í i A ; “CHINA STATION.” 


- Ory 


THE ANGLO-JAPANESE AGREEMENT FROM 
THE JAPANESE POINT OF VIEW. 


N February 12th, 1902, the world was startled by the publication 
() of an agreement between Japan and England for the maintenance 
of the integrity of China afid the independence of Korea, and for the 
securing of equal opportunity in those countries for the commerce and 
industry of all nations. Since then the treaty has been freely discussed, 
but chiefly from the English point of view. If we are to understand 
the new agreement in all its bearings, it is essential that the Japanese 
point of view should be fully understood and appreciated. As I 
spent several months last year in the Japanese capital and had ample 
opportunities, before and after, of ascertaining the views of many of the 
leading Japanese statesmen and diplomatists, I was well aware of the 
aspirations the realisation of which last month came with such a 
surprise to the British public. It will perhaps conduce to a clearer 
understanding of the new international agreement to state how it came 
to pass that the treaty was signed. 

In the first place the treaty was signed because Japan wished it to be 
signed. The treaty was not of England’s seeking. That it has taken 
its place among the international covenants of the world is due to the 
initiative, the will, and the perseverance of Japan. It is therefore much 
more important to understand what Japan aimed at than to read Lord 
Lansdowne’s gloss upon the Treaty in his covering despatch, which, 
as he admits, is not the governing document, and with which Japan 
has nothing to do. 

The statesmen of Tokyo have long been working towards the 
conclusion of this treaty. Their first idea was that, in addition to Great 
Britain, they should ally themselves with America or with Germany. The 
former power attracted them most, but they thought that in a country 
where the consent of the Senate is essential for the ratification of a 
treaty there would be small chance of success; more especially when 
they saw that many influential American politicians were doubtful 
whether the Japanese as well as the Chinese should not be brought 
under the provisions of an amended law of Exclusion. 
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Despairing of America, they formally approached Germany. But it 
was soon discovered that, while the German Emperor was personally 
favourable to the idea, the European interests of Germany rendered 
an alliance impossible. Japan desired Germany’s help, not so much as 
an actual Fighting Force in the Far East, but as a powerful voice in the 
Concert of Europe.. Even if Germany were not in force in the Gulf 
of Pe-chi-li, the-addition of her vote, which carries with it those of 
Austria and Italy, to those of Britain and Japan in the decision of 
international affairs touching the Far East would have made an 
alliance exceedingly valuable. From the Japanese point of view such 
an alliance would have been pure gain; but at Berlin they did not 
quite see the German guid ro quo. Britain, however, remained. 
Pour parlers on the subject had been going on for some time past; but 
it was not until the visit of the Marquis Ito that the matter assumed 
definite shape. Japan was fortunate in possessing in her minister— 
soon, it is to be hoped, her ambassador—at the Court of St. James’s a 
statesman and diplomatist of quick popular $ympathies in the person of 
Baron Hayashi. It will be remembered by all who were present at the 
Hague Conference how ably Baron Hayashi, as the first plenipotentiary 
of Japan, succeeded in asserting and maintaining for the first time in-a 

_great International Congress the right and capability of Japan to bear 
herself as one of the Great Powers of the world. With such a resident 
Minister, who had won the confidence and esteem of the English 
Foreign Secretary, Japan only needed the additional impetus of the 
arrival of the Marquis Ito, with the information, at his disposal, to 
advance negotiations so as to enable Baron Hayashi to sign the long- 
hoped for treaty on January 30th, 1902. 

While the Japanese were always most ready,to sign the Convention, 
it needed considerable pressure to induce the British Foreign Office to 
move. Among the influences brought forward to stir them into activity 
were the proposals which Russia had made during the Marquis Ito’s 

_ visit to St. Petersburg. If it had not been for the remembrance of the 

fate of the Lobanoff-Yamagata Convention relative to Korea in 1896, 

these proposals might have proved overpoweringly tempting, despite 
the popular animosity which such a move would have provoked in 

Japan. As it was, however, the fact that they had been offered to 
Japan helped to convince the British Foreign Office of the necessity of 
coming to some definite decision on the subject. Even now it is 

possible that they might not have been able to decide so promptly, if a 
fortunate chance had not thrown into the Marquis Ito’s hand some 
information relative to Russia and China in Manchuria, which finally 
induced the British Government to sign the agreement. The Conven- 
tion of course is said in no way to be aimed against Russia, but it will 
probably be found that the Marquis Ito was not able to convince Lord 
Lansdowne of the necessity for concerted action, so far as China was 
concerned, until he had convinced him of the position which Russia 


» 
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had been able to take up in Manchuria, owing to her predominant 
influence in Peking. The Marquis Ito fully understood that the 
influence of no single Power could balance that of France and Russia 
combined at Peking. i 

But what was this information that produced such an effect? If we 
turn back to the file of the Times of January 3rd, 1901, we shall find 
a cable from Dr. Morrison, the Times correspondent in Peking, which 
gave what purported to be the substance of a Convention between 
Russia and China relative to the Government of the Moukden or Feng- 
tien province of Manchuria. This was announced as having been 
signed by a “General Korostovitch,” representing Admiral Alexieff, 
the Russian Commander in Chief, and by certain representatives of 
Tseng, the Tartar General at Moukden. This agreement was at the time 
discredited. As a matter of fact the news was substantially correct, 
but incomplete, the translation having apparently been made from an 
incomplete Chinese text, not from the official Russo-Chinese text. The 
true history of this import&nt convention is as follows. 

In October, 1900, the city of Moukden was occupied by the Russians, 
and the Tartar Governor-General, Tseng-Tsin, fled. Later in the 
same month three of: his officials, the Taotai Chao-huen, Jui-an, 
department magistrate, and Tsiang-nen-si, district magistrate, arrived 
in Port Arthur and consulted with Admiral Alexieff, Governor- 
General of Kwang-tung Province, as to the drawing up of 
a special Convention dealing with the conduct of affairs in 
the Moukden Province. After a week’s negotiations a Con- 
vention was drawn up and signed on November 12th, 1900, by M. 
Korostovetz, on behalf of Admiral Alexieff, and by the Taotai 
Chao-huen and the other two officials on behalf of the Governor- 
General of Moukden. As soon as this was done, one of the Chinese 
secretaries crossed to Chefoo and wired the treaty to Li-Hung-Chang 
at Peking. From Peking it found its way to the Times, correct in 
substance, but without the preamble or the last clause. The preamble 
was not of vital importance, but the last clause was quite a different 
matter, This last clause is nothing less than a declaration of the 
permanence of the Convention unless certain specified contingencies 
occur. The clause runs somewhat as follows:—‘ This Convention 
“shall remain in force until some permanent Convention shall have 
“been signed by the Russian and Chinese authorities, or until both the 
“ Governors-General agree to change or to abrogate it.” 

This clause is obviously of vital importance. It explains how it is 

‘possible for the Russian representatives at Peking to feel perfectly 
calm at the continued refusal of the Chinese Government to sign the 
new Manchurian Convention. For Russia has already this Conven- 
tion, and is acting and will act on it, until the new Convention is 
signed. This secret Convention was signed by Admiral Alexieff 
and the Governor-General of Moukden, who, the Russians assert, 
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was possessed of full powers from the central Government at Pekin 
in the same way as the Admiral held full powers from St. Petersburg. 
The signing of the Convention by M. Korostovetz and by the officials 
» from Moukden was of the nature of a ballon a’essai to discover the 
feelings of the Chinese authorities on the subject. Once signed, 
however, no time was lost in obtaining the signature of Tseng-Tsin, 
the Tartar Governor-General of Moukden. Here occurs a pleasant 
incident of courage on the part of the young Russian lieutenant to 
whom was entrusted the business of obtaining the necessary Chinese 
signature. Tseng-Tsin was in refuge at some distance from Moukden, 
at the head of a considerable body of men, when the lieutenant arrived, 
attended by only one soldier, and announced his mission. With him 
he brought one of the Chinese official seals; captured in Moukden, and 
impressions of it, in order to enable him to verify the correctness of 
Tseng-Tsin’s signature and seal. Even the Chinese, from whom I 
have this story, were impressed by the courage of this young Russian, 
waiting day after day for the accomplishment of his mission, practically 
alone among hundreds of Chinese soldiers and Manchu bannermen. 
Finally the signature was obtained, and he returned with the document 
to Port Arthur, where Admiral Alexieff also signed. One of the 
most cogent reasons which induced the‘ Tartar General to sign the 
agreement was that in his flight from Moukden all his treasure had 
been lost, and he had been glad to receive financial assistance from the 
-Russo-Chinese Bank. 

In January, 1901, a further conference took place at Port Arthur, 
this time between ‘the two Governors-General, Admiral Alexieff and 
Tseng-Tsin, as to some changes which the Peking authorities wished 
made in the Convention. On this occasion Tseng-Tsin was accom- 
panied by Tchohabu, the Tsiang-Tsiin of Tsitsikar. Several additional 
clauses were agreed upon, most of which were favourable to China. 
The Chinese were very anxious that the Russians should promise to 
evacuate, and restore to them the civil government of certain cities, of 
which Newchwang was the chief. The Russians, however, specially 
excepted Newchwang from the clause, which in other respects they 
accepted. ° 

It was by confirming this information that the Marquis Ito was 
able to make the Foreign Office see the importance and value of an 
alliance with Japan, and to bring them up to the point of signature. 


The Japanese view of the treaty is that it is not essentially anti- 
Russian. It is pro-Japanese. It is a treaty primarily intended to 
improve the status and secure the safety of Japan. But they would 
probably be the last to deny that, but for the appeal which it made 
to the anti-Russian prejudices of the British Foreign Office, and 
especially to the alarm excited by the Russo-Chinese Convention, their 
end might not have been reached so soon. 
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In this connection official mention may be made of the assurance 
given by Count Lamsdorff to the British Ambassador on February 6th, 
rogor. But aclose observance of the despatch from Sir C. Scott will 
show that the Russian Minister only stated enough of the real state of , 
things to satisfy the British Government without deviating from the 
truth or giving too many possibly interesting details. Count Lams- 
dorff said* the story of the Convention was quite untrue, and that the 
only ground for the rumour must have been the fact 


that the Russian military authorities who had been engaged in the 

_temporary occupation and pacification of that province had been 
directed, when reinstating the Chinese authorities in their former 
posts, to arrange with the Joca/ civil authorities the terms of a modus 
vivendi between them for the duration of the simultaneous presence 
of Russian and Chinese authorities in Southern Manchuria, the 
object being to prevent the recurrence of disturbances in the vicinity 
of the Russian frontier, and to protect the railway from the Russian 
frontier to Port Arthur. 

Some of the details of the proposed modus vivendi had been sent for 
consideration to St. Petersburg, but no Convention or arrangement 
with the Central Government of China or of a permanent character had 
been concluded with regard to, Manchuria, nor had the Emperor any 
intention of departing in any way from the assurances which he had 
publicly given that Manchuria would be entirely restored to its former 
condition in the Chinese Empire as soon as circumstances admitted 
of it.t 

But there was no mention made of the cleverly devised permanent- 
temporary agreement arranged between two local officials with full 
powers. 

The preamble of the treaty runs as follows :— 


The Governments of Great Britain and Japan, actuated solely by 
a desire to maintain the sta¢us guo and general peace in the Extreme 
East, being moreover specially interested in maintaining the inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of the Empire of China and the 
Empire of Corea, and in securing equal opportunities in those 
countries for the commerce and industry of all nations, hereby agree 
as follows :— . 


The first question which is suggested by this preamble is: What is 
meant by the status quo? As it stands, it appears to the plain man as 
obviously referring to the situation on the date of signature. This 
would recognise the occupation of Newchwang by the Russians, among 
other things. The British Government has given up to the present 
time no official exposition of its interpretation of the phrase; but it 
will probably be found, on investigation, that Japanese statesmen have 
no hesitation in declaring that it means the status quo ante bellum, 
and that the various abnormal conditions, unrecognised in their mind 


* (China, No. 2, 1901). t The italics are my own. 
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by conventions with China, are out of court. It would seem a weak 
point in the construction of such an agreement that so vital a point as 
this was not made more clear in the treaty itself. The Japanese hold 
that all regularly arranged Conventions between China and the Powers 
are included in the phrase status quo, and are therefore recognised 
under the treaty. These include the leases of Kiao-chau, Port Arthur, 
Talienwan, and Wei-hai-Wei, besides the Convention with'the Russo- . 
' Chinese Bank relative to the Manchurian Railway. Equally with 
these, the Anglo-German Agreement of October 16th, 1900, the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement of May, 1899, and the assurances of the Chinese 
Government as to the non-alienation of the Yang-tse-kiang region are 
all recognised by the new treaty. This interpretation of the phrase 
status quo seems to point to a determination to refuse recognition to 
all secret or irregularly obtained Conventions regarding China In 
this determination it may perhaps be imagined that there is to be seen 
a reflection of the Marquis Ito’s information. 

Upon the interpretation of the phrase thtre are one or two obvious 
remarks to be made. The phrase status guo has a clearly recognised 
- and universally accepted significance in international law. If the 
negotiators did not mean the status guo, but the status quo ante 
bellum, or the status guo minus secret conventions, it is much to be 
regretted that they did not say so, for in that case they would seem to . 
stand convicted of having meant one thing and said another and 
altogether different one. The International lawyers will find it diffi- 
cult to find any precise point ante bellum to which the treaty could be 
held to apply. For the Russo-Chinese temporary Convention, which 
governs the situation in Manchuria pending the conclusion of a 
permanent instrument, was concluded in November, 1900—that is to 
say, not a month later than the Anglo-German agreement, which is 
held to be one of the ingredients of the status guo of the treaty. Thus 
a definite point ante bellum would be very hard to discover; ante 
November, 1900, would suffice, but it would naturally be taken then 
that the treaty specially intended that the Russo-Chinese Treaty 
should not be included in the status quo. If the phrase status quo is 
governed, not by the moment of time, but by the views entertained by 
the High Contracting Parties as to what are and what are not regular 
modifications of the status guo, we are left in utter uncertainty, out of 
which one serious fact stands clear and distinct. The Japanese do 
not regard the Russo-Chinese Convention of 1900 as having any 
juridical existence. If the English Government accepts that view and 
is prepared to act upon it, the future may easily contain serious 
difficulties. It is probable that there is no clearly formed resolution on 
the part of either Power to carry this theory of the non-existence 
of the Russo-Chinese Convention to a definite conclusion. There is 
every disposition on the part of the Japanese to minimise any anti- 
Russian aspect which may be ascribed to the Treaty. The Russians, 
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for their part, seem disposed to co-operate in that commendable under- 
taking. Take for instance the first article. The Russians point out 
with complacency that the two Governments have adopted almost 
textually, as the British and German Governments did before them, 
the very formula of policy laid down by the Russian Circular which 
was issued in August, 1900, some months before the conclusion of the 
Anglo-German Agreement. 

When we come to the second article, we strike upon a grave differ- 
ence in the points of view of the Japanese and the British. It relates 
to the possibility of an attack upon the respective interests of the Allies 
by asingle Power ; and the contingency has been discussed in England. 
It is not so regarded in Japan. There it is not usual to consider the 
possibility of a conflict with single Powers. To the statesmen of 
Tokyo the Dual Alliance and the Triple Alliance seem to cover the 
whole world, and thus the second article of the Treaty is regarded 
rather as a meaningless and well-sounding piece of padding than as 
a serious limitation of the Scope of the Alliance. Whether this view is 
correct or not is another matter: the fact itself is important enough to 
be carefully thought over. 

As regards Russia, the Japanese statesmen are even now setting to 
work to arrange a suitable modus vivendi as to matters in the 
Far East, and in this they will hope to have the support of their ally. 
The new alliance enables Japan to negotiate with Russia or any World 
Power on an equality, and therefore with much greater chance of a 
satisfactory and fair result. In this way, let us hope, the new treaty 
may tend rather to draw Russia and England together than to bring 
trouble between them. 

Regarding Korea, Russia in the Nissi Rossen Protocol of April 25th, 
1898, came to the following agreement with Japan :— 

Art. I. The Imperial Governments of Japan and Russia defini- 
tively recognise the sovereignty and entire independence of Korea, 
and mutually engage to refrain from all direct interference in the 
internal affairs of that country. 

Art. II. Desiring to avoid every possible cause of misunderstanding 
in the future, the Imperial Governments of Japan and Russia mutually 
engage, in case Korea should apply to Japan or to Russia for advice 
and assistance, not to take any measure in the nomination of military 
instructors and financial advisers, without having previously come to 
a mutual agreement on the subject. 

Art. III. In view of the large development of Japanese 
commercial and industrial enterprise in Korea, as well as the con- 
siderable number of Japanese subjects resident in that country, the 


Imperial Russian Government will not impede the development of the 
commercial and industrial relations between Japan and Korea. 


Thus the new Treaty does not alter the Russian attitude towards, or 
position in Korea. As for Manchuria, Russia has given many assur- 


ances of evacuation; but as long as she has the power to guard the 
railway, Manchuria will be Russian and not Chinese. Having travelled 
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through Manchuria last year and having failed to meet any Russian 
who spoke or thought of the evacuation of Manchuria, it has always 
seemed to me quite ludicrous to hear all the turmoil that has been 
made about the necessity for Russia to evacuate the Province. Even 
should Russia leave Manchuria to-morrow, her going would not turn 
back the tide of progressive civilisation which has followed her opening 
of the country to modern methods. Russia, even if she left Manchuria, 
could not actually evacuate it. Neither will she annex it: for some 
time at least she will “ Egyptianise ” it. 

The United States, Japan and England are anxious to ensure the 
opening of the Manchurian ports, and view with distrust the continued 
occupation of Newchwang by the Russians. But even if the Russians 
leave Newchwang they can in a very short time take away all its trade, 
if they should wish to do so, by establishing a town at Inkou, their 
railway terminus, some three miles higher up the river Liao. As for 
. Dalny, on Talienwan Bay, it will undoubtedly be a free port, as was 

- promised. But it will be well for everybody to realise that it is only 
a free port as far as the Liao-tong Peninsula is concerned. On the 
Manchurian frontier, as long as it is not a Russian Manchuria, the 
Chinese customs dues will have to be paid. For this not to be so 
would be a violation of Chinese rights and opposed to the spirit of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance. Russian goods, passed through by the rail- 
way, however, have special privileges granted under a regular, 
recognised Convention with China. It, would seem that “Russia has 
not much to complain of from the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, unless the 
doctrine of equal opportunities is to be interpreted differently in 
Manchuria from its recognised interpretation in Shantung. 

Germany has her railway and mining rights in Shantung, and these 
are included in the status quo to be defended by the Allies ; thus she is 
well satisfied. Besides this, both Germany and the United. States 
need the “Open Door,” and-are naturally much obliged to anyone’ 
who will hold the door open for them, thus enabling them to devote 
all their energies to making use of the opening to secure the expansion 
of their trade. 

There is another point of interest in connection with this Alliance, 
and that is the possibility of China being drawn into it herself. The 
Marquis Ito has ever been an advocate of a Chinese-Japanese alliance ; 
and just before the Boxer outbreak he visited Peking in order to see 
what could be done in this connection. The conditions at that time 
were evidently unpropitious to such negotiations, but it is a note- 
worthy fact that since the bringing about of the present Dual Alliance 
he has determined to revisit China on his way home to Japan. On 
his arrival in Peking he will be able to speak with much greater force 
to the Dowager Empress and her advisers, and he may be trusted to 
display the advantages of the new alliance to their fullest significance. 
An Anglo-Japanese-Chinese Alliance, with an Anglo-Russian and a 
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Japanese-Russian modus vivendi—that would indeed be someting 
to be wondered at. 

Even if this is not arrived at, China will lose nothing and gain Ee 
by the balance of power being more evenly held in Peking. The 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty, if accepted in its finest sense, might be made 
productive of a greater International Peace than has yet been attain- 
able. Why should it not prove the first step towards a great Inter- 
national Treaty regarding the Far East, similar to that one which 
arranges for concerted action in the Near East, the Great Treaty of 
Paris? 

ALFRED STEAD. 


y 


SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


HOUGH written, in many cases, independently of one another, 

and delivered as lectures at different times, there is a dominant 

idea running through Mr. James Bryce’s “ Seudies in History and Juris- 
“ prudence,” in two volumes (The Clarendon Press), which gives a sense 
of unity to the whole. The main body of the essays is devoted to 
drawing a highly interesting parallel between the Roman and thie 
British Empires, their constitutional growth and development, and their 
methods of subjugating and governing inferior races. The section 
which is likely to attract most readers is that in which Mr. Bryce com- 
pares the conquests of Rome with the British conquest and 
administration of India. There are many points of resemblance, and 
not a few of difference. Both Rome and England had to fight long 
and hard for what they won. But, whereas the Romans conquered 
right out from their city in every direction, so that the capital stood not 
far from the centre of their dominions, England has conquered India 
from across the ocean, and remains many thousands of miles from her 
Indian territory. On the other hand, England’s antagonists in India 
were immeasurably her inferiors in all but mere numbers, while, in 
fighting against Carthage, Macedonia and the Achaean League, the 
Romans met soldiers nearly as good as themselves, and, in the case of | 
Hannibal, a general far superior to any they could put in the field. 
Both Empires were won by the sword, and, as Mr. Bryce points out, 
the Indian Empire is, and must ever be, held by the sword. “ Society 
“is not in India, as it is in England, an ordinary civil society occupied 
“with the works and arts of peace, with an extremely small Military 
“element. It is Military society, Military first and foremost, though 
“with a small infusion of civilian officials. ... The traveller from 
“peaceful England feels himself, except, perhaps, in Bombay, 
“ surrounded by an atmosphere of gunpowder all the time he stays in 
“India” For manifold reasons—reasons of climate, colour, religion— 
India can never be Anglicised as the Roman Provinces were 
Romanised. On this subject the author has much to say that is worth 
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careful attention. It is impossible in these notes to treat Mr. Bryce’s 
Studies with the fulness they merit. They are compact of thought and 
knowledge, set forth with a lighter hand than the title would seem to 
imply; and even when they do not convince, they never fail to make 
the reader think. 

* * * * 

Never, perhaps, has the educational world been in a state of greater 
dissatisfaction and unrest. Everyone agrees that reform is urgently 
needed; but when we come to a discussion of the nature and details 
of the reform, there are so many conflicting theories, and such a 
clashing of hobbies, that one is moved to genuine sympathy with the 
Duke of Devonshire in the delicate task that lies before him. An 
instance in point is furnished by a volume of essays, edited by Mr. 
Laurie Magnus, and published by Mr. John Murray under the title of 
“ National Education: Essays towards a Constructive Policy.” These 
essays are, in most cases, admirable in themselves, written as they are 
by experts who have a right to speak with authority on the subjects 
they deal with. But to collect the individual expressions of men of 
widely divergent aims and interests and present them to the public 
as the basis of a coherent scheme of National Education, is clearly a | 
mistake. One has only to imagine Prebendary Reynolds and Mr. 
H. W. Eve rowing in the same educational boat, with Professor H. E. 
Armstrong acting as coxswain, to realise the futility of it. A brief 
synopsis of some of the views and methods advocated will enable the 
reader to judge for himself how far the scheme of the book, as set forth 
by Mr. Magnus in his Introduction, has been fulfilled. Prebendary 
Reynolds pleads for equality of treatment for the Voluntary Schools, 
and for religious instruction for all children; Mr. Francis Storr presses 
for the training and registration of teachers; Sir Joshua Fitch deals 
with the inspection of secondary schools, and suggests that primary 
inspectors should be utilised for that purpose (a highly controversial 
point); Mr. T. A. Organ advocates the extension of the methods of 
the London Technical Education Board; Mr. H. W. Eve lays stress 
on the equal importance of German and French in the teaching of 
modern languages; Mr. J. C. Medd advances a plea for agricultural 
education, Professor Hewins for the study of Economics, and Mr. A. D. 
Provand for a greater attention to the needs of the industrial classes. 
Professor Armstrong’s views on scientific education are well known, 
and his essay, in which he pleads for the “ workshop system” in place 
of the class system, and runs atilt at all existing methods of teaching, 
makes’ entertaining reading. His vigorously-expressed contempt for 
present conditions carries me back to a book published last summer— 
“The Curse of Education,” by Mr. Harold E. Gorst (Grant Richards) 
—which is well worth reading at the present juncture. “National 
“ Education ” is an interesting and valuable contribution to educational 
literature; not, however, as constituting a “constructive policy,” but 
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because it should serve as an excellent circulator of ideas on a subject, 
which is of the highest importance to all thinking men and women. 


* * * % 


An interesting book might be written on the history of the histories 
of Napoleon—a criticism of his critics, from Sir Walter Scott and his 
lamentable production in nine volumes to Mr. J. H. Rose’s “ Life of 
“Napoleon L,” recently published, in two volumes, by Messrs. George 
Bell and Sons. It would be, for the most part, a record of failure, 
partial or complete. Notwithstanding the fashion which at one time 
obtained for almost every serious writer of repute to publish some sort 
of work on the subject, there is really nothing, in English literature at 
least, to compare with Mr. Rose’s “ Life,” either in adequacy of detail 
or in excellence of literary presentment. The truth is, that though 
Napoleon has had biographers of greater literary distinction, they have 
attempted too much; they have tried to combine the public and 
private life of Bonaparte with a more or less comprehensive history of 
his times—and they have failed. The subject is too vast for such treat- 
ment. Mr. Rose’s scheme is conceived within narrower limits, with the 
result that he has produced what is likely to become the standard Life ° 
of Napoleon. He confines himself almost exclusively to Napoleon’s 
public and political career, dismissing the Peninsular War in a few 
pages, and giving only bare mention to many important events in 
which Napoleon took no personal part. His private life is similarly 
treated, the author seldom referring to anything which is not of public 
significance. , For those who want the unedifying details there are 
private memoirs in plenty, and Mr. Rose has acted wisely in refusing 
to clog his pages with the rakings of the chronzques scandaleuses. As 
it is, with the most careful compression, the narrative runs to nearly 
1,100 pages. Another 500 pages might have killed it. 

Mr. Rose is able to contribute new facts of some importance, drawn 
from the Records of the British Foreign Office, which, strangely 
_ enough, have never hitherto been thoroughly examined. He also 
throws fresh light on the St. Helena period, dissenting in some 
important particulars from Lord Rosebery’s views as expressed in 
“The Last Phase.” This is not the place for lengthy quotation, but 
I may venture to give one brief extract from Mr. Rose’s account of 
those last days, which shows that they were not all gloom :— 


There weré seasons of something like enjoyment, when he gave 
himself up to outdoor recreations. Such a time was the latter part 
of 1819 and the first half of 1820: one may call it the Indian summer 
of his life, for he was then possessed with a passion for gardening. 
Lightly clad and protected by a broad-brimmed hat, he went about, 

. sometimes spade in hand, superintending various changes in the 
gardens at Longwood and around the new house which was being 
erected for him hard by..... 
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At other times he would organise mimic war manœuvres, anc 
marshalling his followers in line of battle show them how such and 
such a military operation might be carried out and repulsed. The 
pathos of it! 
* * = * 

Another recent contribution to Napoleonic literature is “ Napoleon’s 
“ Letters to Josephine, 1796-1813,” edited by H. F. Hall (Dent and Co.). 
These have for the first time been collected in an English form—the 
early love-letters of 1796 from the Tennant Collection, published in 
1824, and the rest, with a few exceptions, from the Collection published 
by Didot Frères in 1833. Mr. Hall has done his work well, supple- 
menting the letters with well-chosen notes from contemporary sources. 
He has also furnished a chronological outline of the march of events, 
inserted in the body of the correspondence, so that the reader can see 
at a glance the exact position of affairs at the time each letter was 
written. That these letters give us the inmost thought of Napoleon is 
perhaps a little too much to claim for them, but they are full of intimate 
revelations of that “domestic side of the monster” which Mr. Rose 
ignores. The picture of Josephine as the embodiment of injured 
innocence, which was at one time widely accepted, has long since been 
blotted out, and Mr. Hall does not attempt to restore it. That she was 
a frivolous and supremely selfish woman, the mistress of Barras before 
her marriage with Napoleon (with whom she intrigued while still under 
Barras’ protection), and the mistress of Barras’ secretary after her 
marriage with Napoleon, can no longer be doubted. There is, more- 
over, good reason for believing that it was Josephine who obtained the 
Italian command for Napoleon from her paramour Barras, though Mr. 
Hall does not refer to it in his note on the appointment. Mr. Hall 
thinks that Napoleon knew nothing, before their marriage, of 
Josephine’s real life and character; but there are letters that place his 
knowledge beyond question. The correspondence includes the only 
two existing letters from Josephine to Napoleon which are known to 
be genuine. 

= + + = 

Mr. H. G. Graham’s “Scottish Men of Letters of the Eighteenth 
“ Century ” (A. and C. Black) may best be described as a sort of literary 
“M.A.P.” promoted to the dignity of book form, and embellished 
with many excellent portraits of famous Scotsmen and Scotswomen of 
the period. In his preface Mr. Graham states that he “does not aim 
“so much at giving a history of the literature as at giving an account of 
“the men who made it,” and working on these lines, he has produced a 
most readable book, though not one that will rank in importance with 
his “Social Life of Scotland.” All the notable figures in Scottish 
literary life of the eighteenth century are represented in Mr. Graham’s 
gallery of portraits—David Hume and William Robertson, Francis 
Hutcheson and Adam Smith; the eccentric literary judges, Lord 
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Kames and Lord Monboddo, who to our modern eyes seem, better 

fitted for the realm of comic opera than to preside in a court of justice} . 
Henry Mackenzie, the “ Man of Feeling” who enjoyed nothing better 

than a cock-fight, and would go home from a “ glorious main” to write 
that which made young ladies weep; “ Ossian” Macpherson, James ` 
Boswell, and the Anglo-Scots, Smollett and James Thomson—they are 
all touched off to the life by Mr. Graham’s facile pen. The chapter on 
Burns is, to my mind, disappointing. Mr. Graham is too ready to take 
as authentic fact what is after all mere gossip, and his method, so 
successful with the other characters in the book, is ill-adapted for the 
treatment of the greatest of Scotland’s literary children. It may seem 
captious to find fault with an author for not doing what he never 
intended to do, but one cannot help expressing regret that Mr. Graham 
has not written a history of Scottish literature in the eighteenth 
century that might stand beside his “Social Life.” His anecdotal 
biographies make very good reading, but one, would have liked him 
to have considered the work of the men as Well as the men themselves, 
and to have attempted an estimate of the literary tendencies of what is 
perhaps the most interesting period in Scotland’s intellectual develop- 
ment. That book has yet to be written. 


+ * * * 


At-a time when, in the opinion of many observers, our industrial 
prosperity is seriously threatened by American competition, Monsieur 
E. Levasseur’s study of “ The American Workman” (Fisher Unwin) 
deserves careful attention. M. Levasseur is a French student of 
economics, who is well-known to his own countrymen as the author of 
“La Population Française ” and other works on economic subjects. In 
1876, and again in 1893, he visited the United States to study the 
industrial life of America, and the fruits of his observations during 
those visits are embodied in the present work. The book is a mine of 
carefully collected facts and figures, bearing on the conditions and 
methods of American trade production, and the relations existing 
between capital and labour. The American manufacturer pays higher 
wages than his European rivals; yet he can afford to sell at a lower 
price, because he is always improving his machinery, and gets far more 
out of his workmen in a shorter time. As a case in point, M. Levasseur 
compares the Pittsburg nailmaker, who earns $5 in a ten hours day, 
with the English nailer who makes two shillings in fourteen hours. But 
the output of the former, with his time-saving machinery, is two tons 
and a half, against barely two hundrédweight turned out by the 
Englishman. These figures disclose such a remarkable difference that 
one is unwilling to accept them without further evidence. M. Levasseur 
gives a very interesting account of the marvellous development of 
American industry during the last half-century. In 1850 the 
Massachusetts farmer made his own footwear, working at home in the 
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dull seasons; to-day, the factories of Massachusetts turn out more 
boots and shoes than are made in any other part of the world. In 
1890 there was no tin plate manufactured in the United States, and the 
imports amounted roughly speaking to 300,000 tons, valued at 
£4,180,000; in 1899 the importation sank to 48,000 tons, valued at 
£520,000, and the American production, as estimated by the American 
Tin Plate Company, rose to 350,000 tons. The sub-division of labour 
is no less remarkable. In 1860 only four men were employed in making 
a chair; in 1895, twenty-three people were required for a similar piece 
of work by machinery. It is a question whether the chairmaker of 
1860 was not a better man, in every sense of the word, than the 
operative of to-day who spends his life in countless repetitions of one 
minute operation. M. Levasseur touches on this point in his remarks 
on the influence of machinery on the working classes of America, who, 
he says, are beginning to think mechanically. Machinery is a good 
servant, but a bad master; and, according to M. Levasseur, it is fast 
becoming the master of the American workman. 


ka * * $ * 


It was with a sense of personal regret that I read the news of Mr. 
Horace E. Scudder’s death a few weeks ago, for I had just been looking 
through the last work from his pen, “James Russell Lowell: a 
“ Biography,” in two volumes, recently published by Messrs. Macmillan. 
A younger member of the band of New England writers of which 
Lowell was so brilliant a representative, and successor to Lowell—after 
an interval—in the editorship of the “ Atlantic Monthly,” Mr. Scudder 
was well qualified for the task he undertook; and his biography gives 
just the account of Lowell’s life and work that was needed to supple- 
ment Mr. C. E. Norton’s edition of the “ Letters.” It would Have been 
better, I think, to utilise the correspondence for a “Life and 
“ Letters,” instead of publishing the letters separately, and thus necessi- 
tating a more formal biography. Lowell was such a delightful letter- 
writer, and his correspondence so voluminous, that he might well have 
been allowed to tell his own story, helped only so far as was necessary 
to fill in the gaps and make a continuous narrative. But Mr. Scudder 
had no choice in the matter. Lowell was almost as well-known and as 
highly honoured in England as in America. Indeed, though generally 
regarded as America’s chief representative man of letters, Professor 
Dowden’s estimate is, perhaps, nearer the truth: “Taken as a whole, 
“the works of Lowell do not mirror the life, thoughts, and passions of 
“the American nation. They are the works of an English poet who 
“has become a naturalised citizen of the United States.” And it is 
doubtful whether, as a man of letters, he did not yalue English opinion 
beyond that of his own country. Mr. Scudder considers the poetic to 
have been the dominant quality of Lowell’s genius, but what rank he 

. will eventually hold as a poet time alone can determine: personally, 
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I venture to think that it will be as a critic, essayist and letter-writer 
that he will live longest in literature, and that “ My Study Windows” 
and “ Among my Books” will be read with admiration long after the 
bulk of his poetry is forgotten. Yet it is as the author of the “ Biglow 
“Papers” that he is most widely known. The first series, which 
appeared in the “ Boston Courier”, 1846-48, was in the main a satire 
on slavery and the Mexican War; but there was no cant, no hypocrisy 
or meanness in politics or the press, at which keen shafts were not 
aimed. We must go back to “ Hudibras” to find a political satire that 
can compare with it in sparkling wit, Essentially a protest against 
war, what could be more wittily incisive than Birdofredum’s exposure 
of the emptiness of its rewards : 


Tve lost one eye, but that’s a loss it’s easy to supply 
Out of the glory that I’ve gut, for that is all my eye. 


Or his advice to the political sitters on the fence : 


A genooine statesman should be o& his guard, 
Ef he must hev beliefs, not to b’lieve ’em too hard. 


The second series, contributed to the “ Atlantic Monthly,” was wrung 
from its author by a war compared with which that between the United 
States and Mexico in 1846 was a mere skirmish—a war that had not 
lasted long before three of his nephews had fallen on the Northern side. 
There is a touch of deeper feeling in these later papers; the satire is. 
less amusing and more biting. His bitterness against England for 
sympathising “with the slave-holding rebels prompted him to write 
some of the most stinging lines ever aimed at this country. Happily 
his residence in England took the sting out of his heart, so that in later 
years, when American minister, he could humorously describe himself 
as “the last Tory left in England.” — 


* we, * * 


If further proof were needed of the extraordinary power exercised 
by Cardinal Newman over men of the most diverse minds and tempera- 
ments, it could be found in Dr. Alexander Whyte’s “Newman: An 

` “ Appreciation ” (Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier). Here we have an ' 
evangelical Scottish divine—a Puritan in the true and best sense of the 
word—paying his tribute of admiration and love to a Cardinal of the 
Church of Rome. And we find nothing incongruous in it, for men like 
Newman belong to no one sect even if they surrender themselves to it. 
Dr. Whyte divides his book into two parts—an appreciation in the 
form of two lectures delivered to his divinity classes, supplemented by 
a hundred pages of well-chosen passages from the Cardinal’s writings, 
with an Appendix containing six letters not hitherto published. Dr. 
Whyte is careful to insist on the non-controversial spirit of his book, 
though it were more than human for two such different minds to come 
into contact without a certain amount of criticism and censure on points 
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of doctrine. Indeed, the man who can approach Newman without any 
degree of personal bias, for or against, cannot have much to say that is 
worth considering. But Dr. Whyte does not allow differences of 
religious opinion to influence the warmth and sincerity of his tribute: 
“ I live by admiration, hope, and-love, and Newman has always inspired 
“me with all these feelings toward himself and toward many of his 
“works.” This is the keynote of the book. The first lecture deals 
with Newman the man; in the second, Dr. Whyte considers Newman’s 
works. Of the “Apologia” he says, neatly applying a passage of 
Coleridge’s on Jeremy Taylor: ” It is just a literary chitchat whose 
“sands are seed-pearls. That is, it has been studied and studied, and 
“written and re-written, to such a finish that it reads to us like chitchat, 
“so perfect, so exquisite, is its art. And like Taylor’s very richest 
“writing, Newman’s ‘ Apologia’ has all the charm of a rich genius 
“conversing confidingly with his most intimate friends.” No lover of 
literature, who has found Newman, will think this eulogy a whit 
too high. i d 

Dr. Whyte’s book is not intended to serve as a “Life”, the author 
concerning himself little with biographical details except so far 
as they illustrate his subject. For a clear outline of the chief events 
in the Cardinal’s life the reader can turn to “ John Henry, Cardinal 
“Newman,” by A. R. Waller and G. H. S. Burrow, a recent addition to 
Messrs. Kegan Paul’s “ Westminster Biographies.” The plan of this 
unpretentious little volume renders it especially useful as an intro- 
duction to Newman’s writings. Most of the handbooks on Newman’s 
life have been compiled almost entirely from facts to be found in the 
“ Apologia” and other of his works. The authors of the present 
biography have gone further afield, using, as far as possible, materials 
drawn from other sources than the “ Apologia”; and thus they have 
provided illustrations to that great work, which hitherto have been 
scattered through many volumes. 


* % * * 


Mr. Grant Richards is to be congratulated on making a lucky “ find ” 
in “The Private Memoirs of Madame Roland.” An acknowledged 
French classic—not only acknowledged, but widely read in many 
editions—it is surprising that out of the many publishers who are 
always lying in wait for lapsed copyrights, not one has thought of 
supplying the present generation of English readers with a translation 
of this remarkable work. Carlyle speaks of the “ Memoirs” as a book 
“which all the world still reads.” However true this may have been 
half a century ago, it is certainly not the case ‘to-day so far as England 
is concerned, as the book has not for many years been procurable in an 
English version. The edition now issued by Mr. Richards is a reprint 
of the translation published in London in 1795, within two years after 
Madame Roland’s death by the guillotine on November 8th, 1793. The 
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text has been revised by Mr. Edward Gilpin Johnson, who also 
contributes an interesting introduction. Madame Roland stands out 
as the noblest figure of the French Revolution, “ shining like a white 
“Grecian statue” against the lurid background of those dark days. 
The soul of the Girondist party, when it fell she shared the common 
fate, and there is no more pathetic scene in history than that in which 
this brave-hearted woman stands with gentle dignity beneath the 
shadow of the guillotine.’ To appreciate the “ Memoirs” justly it is 
necessary to realise the circumstances under which they were written. 
A defamed and desolate woman, in prison under sentence of death, 
she looks back from the foot of the scaffold, as it were, upon her earlier 

- and happier self as upon one she has known in the past. Critics have 
charged her with vanity for insisting so unreservedly on her own charms 
and virtues, but it must be remembered that she was making an appeal 
to posterity against the current slanders of her political enemies, and 
that, conscious of her worth and rectitude, she was naturally eager to 
secure in history the esteem that her ownegeneration had denied her. 
Every page of the book is stamped with sincerity, and as the record of 
a human soul it holds you as few novels can. 


* * * * 


Of the many recent books on China two stand out as being the work 
of writers who now China and the Chinese almost as well as they 
know their own country. Dr. Arthur H. Smith, the author of “ China 
“in Convulsion,” in two volumes (Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier), 
has a thirty years’ experience of the Celestial Empire; and Mrs. 
Archibald Little, whose book on “ The Land of the Blue Gown” is 
published by Mr. Fisher Unwin, writes with a knowledge that is 
equalled only by a select few among the officials and missionaries of 
the inner circle. The mere globe-trotter and the war correspondent of 
a few months’ service may well lay down their pens and read. Dr. 
Smith’s work is the more important of the two. Already well-known 
by his entertaining volumes on “ Chinese Characteristics ”.and “ Village 
“Life in China,” he here writes with a more serious aim, drawing on 
his rich fund of anecdote only where it can be made to illustrate a point. 
The purpose of the present work is to give in detail the events 
connected with the siege in Peking, and to sketch the important out- 
lines of the events to which that formed the climax, with a further 
account of the conduct of the allied forces during the,foreign occupa- 
tion. Dr. Smith strongly emphasises the danger of “ those cheap and 
“ easy solutions of a difficult and complex problem, which, by misrepre- 
“senting some of the factors, omitting others, and remaining in total 
“ignorance of yet more, may be able satisfactorily to explain everything 
“about the late uprising in China in a few succinct and well-turned 
“paragraphs.” The Chinese Empire is so vast, and of such “immense 
“ and indefinite duration,” that it remains a problem still even to men 
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who have spent a lifetime in trying to understand it. A clear know- 
ledge of the past in its relations to the present “ convulsion ” is indis- 
pensable to even a partial solution; and with this end in view Dr. 
Smith devotes his opening chapters to a consideration of the growth 
of Chinese national character and ideals, and of the remoter sources of 
Chinese antipathy to foreigners. His account of the siege in Peking, 
and of the subsequent occupation by the allied Powers, contains many 
facts till now unknown in this country. The narrative more than 
confirms the charges which have been brought against certain sections 
of the allied forces—charges involving such unspeakable atrocities as 
to be almost incredible, were it not for the unimpeachable evidence 
upon which they are based, Dr. Smith takes nothing on hearsay, and 
this is his sober conclusion: “ As the result of all that gloomy winter 
“one of the lessons which have been impressed upon the Chinese in 
“varied but convincing forms is the moral inferiority of foreigners to 
“Chinese. This the Chinese had always known and believed, but had 
“never been able to demdhstrate.” Despite the harm done to the 
good name of Christendom among the Chinese, Dr. Smith’s outlook 
is hopeful. He thinks that when the tumult has subsided, moral forces 
must inevitably resume their sway, and that Christianity, given the 
opportunity to develop its potentialities, will impart to China intellectu- 
ally, morally, and spiritually, the elixir of a new life. No one who seeks 
to understand the present social condition of China, and her political 
position in relation to the Occidental Powers, can afford to neglect 
this illuminating book. 

“The Land of the Blue Gown” is written in that lighter 
vein with which Mrs. Little has made us familiar in her 
“Intimate China.” In the latter book Mrs. Little gave some very 
pleasing pictures of Chinese home life from which the foreigner was as 
far as possible eliminated; here she continues the series, but from a 
different point of view, studying Chinese life and character especially 
in relation to foreigners in China. There is only a passing reference 
to the recent troubles, though, in two chapters which are in striking 
contrast with the rest of the book, we have a thrilling account of the 
anti-foreign riots of 1895. It is doubtful whether the true story of the 
outbreak will ever be known. Mrs. Little thinks that it was “all a bit 
“of party politics ”—the Hunan men v. Li Hung Chang—and' quotes 
the Chinese man in the street, who said that these riots were neither 
anti-Christian nor anti-foreign, but all to “let the Emperor know and 
“Japan man know that China man, he no likee—too muchee cross.” 
But the author’s main purpose is to depict the more peaceful side of 
Chinese life before the Boxer Movement of 1900, that annus funestus 
which not a*few keen observers think will prove to be the dividing line 
between China past and present. One of the most interesting chapters 
gives a detailed picture of country life on a farmstead in the far interior, 
1,500 miles from the sea, where Mrs. Little spent the summer of 1898. 
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Mrs. Little possesses the rare faculty of seeing and of describing what 
she sees in a pleasant, gossipy fashion which is very attractive to the 
mind that wants entertainment as well as information. 

kd * * * 


Signor Lanciani’s latest book, “ New Tales of Old Rome” (Mac- 
millan and Co.), may be recommended to all classes of readers as , 
affording several hours of very pleasant and easy reading. While 
much of its information is of profound interest to the archæological 
student, the “tale” is told in so charming and attractive a style and 
the illustrations are so useful as well as artistic that even the reader 
who has never left his native shore can fully enter into the spirit of 
‘the ancient city, led by the author into the mazes of her history from 
earliest times to the present day, drawn on by the numerous stories 
and quaint traditions attaching to each of the subjects treated. The 
eight chapters of which the book consists range over a very wide area. 
Beginning with a careful account of the results of recent excavation in 
the Forum, including a minute description of the Black Stone and the 
objects beneath it, Signor Lanciani not only gives us the old | 
Roman legends and the early history connected with this important 
spot but several most curious stories of later,date, both Pagan and 
Christian. The spirit of the Campagna and its hidden treasures 
breathes through the chapters on the Sacred Grove of the Arvales 
and on Strange Superstitions. The Christian story of Rome is 
involved in the account of the Grave of St. Paul The last three 
_ chapters on Jewish, English and Scottish Memorials in Rome naturally 

include many and very diverse events and periods. The Jewish 
Memorials begin with the first embassy sent by Judas the Maccabee 
in 160 B.C., and end with the destruction of the Ghetto only a short 
time ago. The chief interest of the Scottish Memorials consists in 
the Roman connections of the Stuarts, the Chevalier de St. Georges, 
Prince Charles Edward, and the Cardinal Duke of York, who lived 
much in Rome and found their last resting-place in Italy. 


A READER. 


THE COMMERCIAL NEEDS OF THE EMPIRE. 


REE Trade is an ide@l in international commerce, to which peace 
F is a parallel in international politics, and the people of these 
islands who have so largely benefitted by its effects in the past are 
naturally reluctant to abandon it definitely in the future. Its most 
obvious advantage is the cheapening of food supplies and the indirect 
but materiai increase in wages to the working man which low prices 
involve. Less manifest, perhaps, but none the less real, is the bene- 
ficial influence it tends to exert in specialising industrial labour, each 
country adapting itself to changing tastes, simplifying the processes 
of production and setting itself to do that particular kind of work 
for which in virtue of natural and other conditions it is best fitted. But 
to produce those results Free Trade must be accepted by many 
countries. A single nation may, no doubt, as England has done, 
adopt it with success, just as an insular State may enjoy the blessings 
of peace, but only if and so long as Nature renders it practically 
invulnerable to attack. The moment an armed invasion by sea in the 
one case, or successful and artificial competition initrade in the other, 
enters into the sphere of the practical, the maintenance of Free Trade, 
like that of peace, is no longer a matter of mere choice to the isolated 
State. For trade is at bottom bloodless war, protective tariffs are 
offensive weapons, and he who girds his loins to do battle while 
proclaiming that he will not return blow for blow is as wise as the 
Irishman who, having made a bet that a sharpshooter could not put 
a bullet through the middle of his top hat at a certain distance, 
suddenly pulled the hat down over his face, after the marksman had 
taken aim, in the simple belief that the bullet would strike where the 
centre had been a moment before. 
The arguments in favour of Free Trade under all circumstances are 
taken from the “science” of political economy. Now in economics, 
as in history, there are certain more or less constant phenomena to 
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which for the sake of convenience we give the name of laws. To this 


‘practice there is no objection if the term be properly understood. It 


becomes, however, misleading when the essential fact is lost sight of 
that the constancy of the effects wholly depends upon the continuity 
of the causes that produce them. And in the arguments set forth by 
latter-day Free Traders this cardinal condition is often left out of 
consideration and the conclusion hastily drawn that what happened 
in the past must of necessity repeat itself in the future in accordance 
with economic Zaws. 

History, if one could only spare the time needful for studying it, 
would make it clear to the dullest that the foremost place in inter- 
national trade is not won by a chosen people nor held a decade 
longer than the conditions endure under which it was attained. 
England is not the first State which acquired commercial supremacy 
in'the world and lost it again, and the conditions to which her pre- 
decessors in that enviable position owed their success and their failure 
are fraught with wholesome lessons to those*who reason on the assump- 
tion that what was, is and will continue to be in obedience to eternal 
laws, which we may content ourselves with blessing and must refrain 
from sacrilegiously attempting to modify. If we limit our survey to 
the span of time beginning with the Crusades, we find that a number 
of Continental States have risen to and fallen from the eminence 
from which we seem at present to be slowly descending, the Italian 
cities preceding Spain, which in turn was ousted by Holland, after which 
the commercial sceptre departed from Continental peoples and has 
since been borne by England. 

A satisfactory explanation of these changes has been given and 
accepted. It seems eminently plausible. History, it is true, is not a 
science, nor are her inductions to be compared with the laws of 
mathematics ; but her records, if intelligently analysed, contain a clue 
to many a phenomenon which was formerly deemed to be inscrutable. 
And the solution of the question why those States, rather than any 
others, worked their way to the forefront of nations would appear to 
lie in the fact that then, as now, the goal was reached by that country 
which united in itself, at any given period, the relatively best conditions 
for forging that link of the chain of produce-supply which at that 
particular period was most important. Saleable commodities pass 
through various stages, from the time when human labour ‘imparts to 
gifts of Nature a market value down to the moment when they reach 
the consumer: they are produced, stored, transported, sold, speculated 
upon, At one period of history one of these processes is more costly 
and important than another, but in the course of time they all tend to 
become less so in a much larger degree than does the -cost of first 
production. The cost of technical manipulation decreases with the 
introduction of machinery, that of warehousing and carrying with 
improved roads: and railways. But the first work of production 
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involves an amount of labour, the cost of which cannot be materially 
reduced beyond a certain limit. 

Now Florence, Genoa and Venice owed their preponderance mainly 
to their geographical position. They carried the Crusaders to Asia 
Minor, and obtained the Indo-European trade in consequence. 
Spain’s commercial power needs no elaborate explanation: the dis- 
covery of America accounts for its rise, the lack of productive 
activity explains its fall England’s prosperity in its origin was 
the result, notas many fondly imagine—exclusively of moral 
fibre, mental superiority, or unrivalled skill, but also of her 
coal and iron. The main factor in the struggle for com- 
mercial supremacy has changed in the course of ages, the items of 
transport, warehousing and technical skill having lost their former 
importance in consequence of the betterment of ways and communica- 
tions and the introduction of labour-saving appliances. First pro- 
duction is now the decisive element, and that country which is endowed 
with the most advantageous conditions of primary production has a 
considerable start over its competitors in the race. As coal and corn 
occupy a foremost place in these natural products, it follows as a 
matter of course that a great commercial nation in the twentieth century 
must of necessity be possessed of vast territories, whereas in bygone 
days tiny States like Genoa or Venice were enabled, owing to the 
different conditions then prevailing, to outrun their unwieldy rivals. 

Coal and iron, therefore, constitute the groundwork of England’s 
greatness; coal, iron and corn form the base of the imperial 
pyramid, and not alone the somewhat exaggerated superiority 
of the race. To the cheapest coal, the cheapest steam-power, 
the cheapest capital, Free Trade added the cheapest raw stuffs 
and the cheapest food, this: latter item alone increasing the 
purchasing power of the. workman’s wages by from 20 to 30 
per cent. With a population of 30 millions, we possessed what has 
been picturesquely described as an army of steam engines, capable 
of doing the work of two hundred million labourers. With a popu- 
lation of but a little over 10 per cent. of that of all Europe, the output 
of our industry amounted to about 60 per cent. of that of the entire 
Continent. In capital and in navigation our preponderance was pro- 
portionately vast : seventy-three per cent. of the sea freights of Europe 
were carried in English vessels. 

The commercial and political power of this little island, therefore, 
the area of which constitutes but three per cent. of that of Europe, is 
based, as Cobden pointed out, on the fact that its products are—or 
rather were—cheaper than those of its neighbours, because all the 
elements that made up their price were cut down to the lowest level, 
excepting the workman’s wages. No doubt, the characteristics of the 
race too are in many respects superior to those of the average European 
of the Continent. But the explanation of England’s prosperity must 
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not be sought for there only. Indeed we at first rose to the eminence we 
still occupy, not because of our racial qualities, but in spite of them. 
In the fifteenth century we were still dependent, in trade and industry, 
upon Flanders and the Hanseatic States. In those days rawstuffs 
formed the staple export of this country to the industrial nations of 
the main land. The skill and labour of foreigners were largely instru- 
mental in introducing’ trade and commerce into this country. To 
Flemish weavers we owe the cloth industry, to the brothers Elers of 
Flanders the manufacture of stoneware; Spellmann, a German, 
erected the first paper mill at Dartford ; Baumann, a Hollander, 
brought the first coach to England; Venetians and: Jews laid the 
foundations of our commerce and banking, and so on to the end of 
the chapter. Not from within, therefore, but from without came the 
first impulse; the only credit we can claim is to have yielded ourselves 
up to it, and to have made good use of the opportunities which chance 
and the feuds and the weakness of our rivals afforded us. Had it 
not been for the Spanish War of Succession, for instance, Colbert’s 
plan for assuring to France a closed market in America would have 
become a reality, and European history would have read very 
differently from the version current to-day. 

-If then it be true that we owe our manufacturing supremacy to the 
cheapness of primary production, and if, despite that all important 
advantage, we are now being worsted in the struggle by our rivals, the 
first question that suggests itself is, By what means have those rivals 
managed to undersell us? And the problem that next confronts us 
is, How can the disturbed balance be righted again? To the first 
query the reply is that our competitors are beating us by means of 
protective tariffs reinforced by Trusts, and the practical conclusion 
from this obvious fact contains the answer to the second question: 
the baleful effects of foreign protection can be successfully withstood 
only by the adoption of Protection as a measure of defence within our 
own Empire. This is clear enough on intrinsic grounds to men even 
of minds unfavourably biassed to a moderate degree, but. not wholly 
incapable of grasping both sides of the question; hence large 
numbers of former Free Traders have ceased, reluctantly but 
_ definitely, to worship the fetish of their youth. Extrinsic reasons 
could also be urged in plenty, were they needed, and not the least 
among them is the admission frankly made by Germans and Americans 
that the abandonment of Free Trade by Great Britain would con- 
siderably check their commercial progress and further ours, together 
with the alarm they feel lest the pressing need of further taxation in 
this country should force our Government to levy new duties which, 
by whatever name they might be officially called, would operate as a 
measure of protection to our threatened industries. 

On purely commercial grounds, therefore, for strong political 
motives, and also in virtue of fiscal requirements, it behoves us to 
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reconsider our attitude on the question of Free Trade, and not only is 
the need extremely urgent, but, however late, fortunately the time is 
exceptionally favourable. 

Whatever may in theory be the economic conditions which warrant 
a country in adopting the system of free exchange, it will not be denied 
that in the area of mere practice, if we are minded to keep our 
industrial markets in the world, we must employ the means which 
experience points to as necessary and sufficient for the purpose. The 
means may, nay must, change, while the end remains the same. That 
has been England’s policy for centuries past, and it will be that of 
Great Britain for centuries to come. In former ages, when our home 
markets were no longer capable of absorbing our manufactured goods, 
we sought outlets for them abroad, and the methods by which we 
obtained them were for a long time chiefly diplomatic. Thus in the 
beginning of the 18th century, when the markets of America were 
closed to us and the inflow of the precious metals was dammed up by the 
determination of Spain, France and Portugal to keep their Colonial 
ports closed to England, Lord Methuen made a broad breach in that 
prohibition system by negotiating a treaty with Portugal, whereby 
in return for concessions made to the Portuguese wine-growers valuable 
facilities were granted to English commodities in Portugal. This was 
the inauguration of the system of commercial treaties, to which we are 
very largely indebted for the spread of our manufactures abroad and 
for the invaluable start we gained over other peoples. Hand in hand 
with this judicious fostering care, lavished by the State on English 
trade and industry, went protection, which in the case of leather, 
woollen and silk wares assumed the drastic form of absolute prohibi- 
tion. From the pole of prohibition we hastened to that of Free 
Trade, carried by steam-power and the factory system, which provided 
us with an open Sesame to the markets of the world, and not only 
placed us at the head of all commercial peoples, but lent colour to the 
presumptuous belief that the sceptre would not again “depart from 
«e Judah.” 

That belief is now known by all who read aright the signs of the 
times to be a delusion, and a delusion which, heretofore seemingly 
harmless, may become mischievous enough if it be allowed to stand in 
the way of such change of system as is called for by the new con- 
juncture. I say seemingly harmless, because it is my firm conviction, 
and that of thinkers much more competent to speak on the subject 
than I can claim to be, that if we had not wholly identified ourselves 
with absolute Free Trade, but had reserved to ourselves and on 
occasion exercised the right of retaliating upon commercially hostile 
countries, the extreme protective measures preconised by Dingley 
and McKinley in the West and by M. Witte in the East would never 
have been resorted to. And it was precisely from the exorbitant 
tariff systems of those statesmen, and from the German imitations 
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which followed in their train, that our foreign industrial competitors 
drew the strength to attack all our markets and to oust us from many. 

But the damage inflicted upon our industry down to the present 
moment, despite the threnodies of imaginative politicians, is relatively 
small, and if we might reasonably gauge the gravity of the situation 
by its absolute value in pounds, shillings and pence, we could well 
afford to belittle the prophecies of evil days which the future is said to 
have in store for us. The danger, however, is not so much in the 
actual extent of our loss as in its continuity and increasing ratio. If 
one merchant can undersell another by ever so little, the quality of the 
wares being fairly equal, and if the fact becomes generally known, he is 
certain to attract not only a greater proportion of new purchasers, but 
likewise the old customers of his rival. Sentiment in some may indeed 
resist the temptations of interest, but only for a short time; and in 
the end the cheapest market will not only draw away foreign. buyers 
from the country whence they once purchased their supplies, but it 
will end by enticing the very natives away from their own manu- 
factures. To seek for an illustration of this principle (it needs no 
proof) we have only to watch the eagerness with which boots and 
desk furniture made in the United States are now taken by our own 
people in preference to those which are turned out by British work- 
men. Whether the losses thus inflicted upon those two trades are 
heavy or light is immaterial If there be any loss at all, the causes 
which produced it, being to a considerable extent beyond the control i 
of the British manufacturer, must of necessity continue operative, 
unless and until the Government, in whose power alone it lies to arrest 
their action, comes to the rescue of its subjects. And in this and all 
analogous cases the secret of the foreigner’s success is contained in the 
powerful stimulus given to his industrial enterprise by high tariffs, 
mighty trusts and the helplessness of a nation which can neither 
attack the invader on his own ground nor defend its own people at 
home. 

Germany and the United States, by shutting out our commodities, 
relieve their industries from our competition, and thereby enable them 
to form colossal trusts which turn out mahufactures in quantities 
unheard of before, with the certain knowledge that they will fetch a 
price in the home markets which leaves a fair margin for profit. 
Great Britain, by admitting the goods of other nations without let, 
hindrance or duty, virtually debars her own subjects from employing 
the tactics of their rivals; for how can they run the risk of producing 
on a like colossal scale—and this is one of the conditions of cheapness 
—seeing that the home and Colonial markets on which they might rely 
for demand may, nay will, be overrun by the wares of their foreign 
competitors, which cannot be kept out, and which can be sold at little 
if anything over cost price, the profit having already been made at 
home? 
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Production, on a scale large enough to reduce the cost of the 
output sufficiently to render it capable of competing with the wares 
of well-organised rivals, involves a certain element of speculation. 
Now the greater the risk encountered, the weaker the stimulus to 
enterprise. And the direct and necessary result of our system of 
free exchange is precisely to raise the risks run by our own manu- 
facturers to their highest power, while our rivals, by means of their 
exorbitant tariffs, which keep out the inflow of our commodities, assure 
to their industrial classes an absolutely certain profit, and thus foster 
enterprise until it assumes proportions hitherto unparalleled in history. 
-In other words, we deliver up our arms to our assailants and tax heaven 
with the crime of allowing us to be discomfited. The pity of it is that 
we fatalistically bow our heads, not to inexorable necessity, but to a 
national whim which we laud as a lucrative virtue or confound with an 
immutable decree of Fate. For we still dispose of the means of 
successfully competing with Germany and the United States, and 
there is little doubt that if we used them to good purpose we should 
easily get the better of the one and for a long time hold our own 
against the other. But yearning for the end, we recoil from the means. 
What we stand to lose, if we maintain this foolish attitude much 
longer, is not merely the commercial supremacy of the world, but our 
political power and imperial potentialities as well. 

Yet the remedy is simple enough. We are fighting adversaries to 
whom we have foolishly given enormous odds. To restore the 
balance we have but to take back those odds and continue the struggle 
on equal terms. The most welcome form which equality could assume 
would perhaps be Free Trade all round. Germans and Americans 
could now safely swim without the help of inflated bladders or cork 
supports, and under these conditions every man in England would be 
a Free Trader still. But if our assailants have made up their minds to 
carry on the combat behind strong entrenchments, it would be fool- 
hardy to a suicidal degree for us to expose ourselves to their destructive 
fire without any cover. Protection, not, indeed of the prohibitive kind, 
but sufficiently accentuated to render the competition fair, would 
enable the industrial leaders of the nation to mature their plans 
without fear of finding them thwarted by outsiders, and enterprise in 
the Empire would thrive as it has thriven in Germany and the United 
States, where it has long since ceased to be speculative to anything 
like the same degree as in’Great Britain. With us, indeed, too, if we 
persist in our present course, the element of doubt will soon have been 
eliminated, but only to give place to the certainty of loss and the 
necessity of abandoning a hopeless struggle. 

There are optimists, not a few, who still deny this proposition, and 
assure us that all things are moving satisfactorily, much as Charles 
Dickens, up to his knees in water and stupefied by sea sickness, replied 
to the captain who exhorted him to go below: “Oh, I’m all right; I 
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“have cork soles to my boots.” Trade, we.are told, when analysed 
to its ultimate elements is but an exchange of wares and services, and 
therefore the buyer stands co-related to the seller much as a cousin 
to another cousin, so that given the one, the other exists as a matter 
of course and necessity. That fact, it is added, enables us to under- 
stand why it is that our trade with Germany and the United States is 
so brisk despite the tariff barriers. And yet in the same breath 
we are asked to assent to the doctrine that these barriers, thus 
ineffectual by their very nature, would become formidable hindrances 
if erected by Britons, so formidable indeed that trade would thereby 
become something other than the exchange of goods and services, and 


the buyer would no longer stand co-related to the seller as before! 


Unweighed allegations like these on matters of such vital import, and 
freighted with the fatal consequences which would ensue from their 
general acceptance, make one doubt whether it would not be im- 
measurably safer to remove the settlement of such problems from the 
sphere of the mere majority and leave them to a board of competent 
specialists. ° 

‘But even if the question were to be decided by numbers, the Pro- 
tectionists would still be in a large majority, for all nations excepting 
our own have turned away from Free Trade, and have thriven in con- 
sequence and not in spite of their tariffs. A long series of concrete 
examples might be adduced as proofs of this, but one may be given 
as a specimen of the class. The German iron and steel industry, 
thrown mainly upon its own resources between the years 1875 and 
1879, dwindled away until it bade fair wholly to collapse. It was 
being rapidly ruined by ours. The manufacturers, beaten by open 
competition, called upon their Government for extraneous support, and 
Bismarck lent a willing ear to their demand. Heavy tariffs were 
levied for their behoof, and from that day onward the dying industries 
were quickened into new life, and now they have outstripped our 
own. The United States have made a similar experiment with equally 


' encouraging results. After the historic crisis of 1893, America’s 


industries were on the point of collapsing. The cost of production 
was too high to allow of her manufactures competing with those of 
foreign countries. In 1897 a remedy was applied in the form of a 
heavy customs tariff which delivered over the native market to 
American manufacturers who, having netted large profits at home, 
exported their surplus abroad and flooded Europe and the world with 
American products. Thus between 1896 and 1901 exports from the 
United States rose from 1,000 million dollars in the former year to 
1,500 millions in the latter! In these cases the two-fold effect of 
Protection and Free Trade was clearly foreseen, and events made it 
manifest that the estimate was correct. Nor can it be maintained that 
foreigners, while advocating a system of defensive tariffs for themselves, 
admit that untrammelled exchange is best for us. They do nothing of 
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the kind. One and all they proclaim that from the day on which Great 
Britain forsakes the doctrine of Free Trade her industry will be 
materially strengthened at their expense, and the utmost they venture 
to hope for is that we shall give the preference to Fair Trade over a 
system of exclusion. Evidently one may say of British traders of the 
present generation what Voltaire remarked of Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
that too many people must be wrong in order that he should be right. 

Concerning the advantages of Free Trade for this country, and the 
ability of our people to hold their own against fair competition from 
abroad, there are not, there cannot be, two opinions. The facts which 
stand out in bold relief in the commercial history of Great Britain 
speak for themselves. But foreigners, refusing to compete with us 
on the basis of equality, have handicapped our trade, dammed up its 
natural channels and compelled us to struggle at an unfair disadvan- 
tage. It may be desirable from a high ethical plane of conduct to 
offer no resistance to our assailants, to allow ourselves to be worsted in 
the fight. But on no other grounds can our present meekness and 
resignation be justified. Certainly not on that of fair play, and still 
less of interest. We are gradually losing ground, and are doomed to 
go on losing it until such time as the chance of retrieving our losses 
has vanished for ever. If fair play and no favour be, as many con- 
tend, conditions essential to the growth of British industry and com- 
merce, it follows-that we must restore them now that we have it in 
our power to do so, after they have been deliberately destroyed by 
our rivals. 

The conditions of our commercial success as revealed by history are 
the same that must be observed to-day, if we are minded to keep the 
position without which the Empire as a political unit cannot hold 
together; and the formula in which that policy may be summed up 
is to adjust the means, according to changing circumstances, to the 
end, which remains ever the same. Thus under Cromwell we fought 
for foreign markets and won them ; later on we negotiated for them and 
had them opened to our people in virtue of commercial treaties; and 
at all times we protected our industry by tariffs until it was robust 
enough to stand without extraneous support. And now that it has 
to face not merely organised foreign industry, but industry plus power- 
ful political influences, we are forced to choose between the loss of 
our markets and the abandonment of a system which is the most 
effective ally possessed by our adversaries. 

The introduction of protective duties, say, on corn, coming from 
countries other than our Colonies would, it is urged, raise the prices 
of the necessaries of life, and to that extent lessen the purchasing 
power of the workman’s wages. And I am not prepared to dispute 
the statement. ' This, however, is an argument of the kind which a 
patient might urge against the advice of his physician ordering him a 
month’s complete rest: that temporary retirement from affairs would 
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involve considerable losses which he is very unwilling to incur and 
perhaps unable to afford. It is the contemplation of the alternative 
course, the vivid realisation of the results which would follow from 
that, which alone can operate as a determining motive to make the 
required sacrifice. It is physically painful and morally wrong to 
- clutch a tender woman by the hair or to sever the hand of a human 
being. But if the one be in danger of drowning and the other 
threatened by imminent death, the lesser evil becomes a relative good. 
And it is even so in the case of our commercial policy to-day. No 
man wishes to see the staple food of the workman raised in price, 
especially in a country which for long years has enjoyed the 
inestimable advantage of possessing the cheapest necessaries of life 
. of any nation in Europe. But the alternative is the gradual loss of 
our foreign markets, the consequent closing of our works and factories, 
and the complete drying up of the sources whence, the working man ' 
drew and draws the wherewithal to purchase his cheap food. Cheap 
corn and meat are assuredly great boons to the poor man, but only so 
long as he has the money to buy them. If’ the prices of bread and 
meat could be ‘reduced fifty per cent. by measures which would 
increase the difficulty of obtaining work, or would diminish wages by 
‘seventy per cent., what would it profit the poorer classes? 

And it is precisely this reverse of the medal which our obstinate Free 
Traders are loath to contemplate. If our industrial class be worsted 
in the struggle with their protected rivals of Europe and America, 
it is cold comfort to tell their unemployed or underpaid workmen that 
food is cheaper here than on the Continent or in the United States. 
And to this point we are surely, if slowly, approaching. Our ally, 
Japan, has as yet but girded her loins for the commercial struggle, 
Russia has hardly arrived even at that stage, while Germany herself 
is. far from having mobilised all her forces and matured all her plans. 
In a few years, when the changes which these new or more fully 
equipped rivals will have brought about are accomplished facts, even 
the most obtuse British Free Trader will have the scales rudely torn 
from his eyes, but the time for regaining our lost ground will then have 
gone for ever. 

The very name of Free Trade appears to have in this country some- 
thing sacred about it, which it would be sacrilegious to meddle with. 
Yet the fact is persistently overlooked that in practice it hds been set 
aside more than once—in a somewhat round-about manner, it is true, 
and with the judicious use of euphemistic terms. We did not hesitate, 
for example, to protect our cattle breeders by a measure which ran 
directly counter to the doctrine of Free Trade, the prohibition of the 
importation from abroad of live cattle. The fiction, which thus enabled 
us to save the sheep while feeding the wolf, was the alleged pre- 
valence of cattle disease on the Continent; but everyone who had 
ascertained the facts gauged aright the real aim of the Government, and 
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few were shortsighted enough to censure the means employed. The 
. Merchandise Acts are likewise admitted by all to have been intended 
to effect another breach in the sacred system, although, as a German 
writer picturesquely puts it, the breach of the gun was blown away, 
injuring those who fired the shot. And even at the present moment of 
the Sugar Conference, we have still more undisguisedly trodden the 
laws of the Free Trade tables under foot by threatening to introduce 
countervailing duties,-in order to neutralise the effect of the State 
bounties on beet-made sugar.* Those are one and all cases of back- 
sliding from, the position which was once deemed orthodox and 
salutary. Yet the national needs which were considered sufficiently 
urgent to justify those departures from Free Trade were much less 
pressing than those which now render it incumbent upon us to recon- 
sider our entire commercial policy and bring it into harmony with the 
changed conditions of international commerce. Abstract principles, 
which at best constituted but the decorative part of the Free Trade 
system, can no longer be, invoked as an offset against the stress of 
unfair competition and the consequent stagnation of business. Free 
Trade was never more than a practical expedient. The attempts of 
those who championed it to raise it to the level of a doctrine are on a 
par with the laudable endeavours of medieval schoolmen to prove 
that, in virtue of eternal laws, there could not possibly have been more 
or less than seven days in the week, seven sacraments, seven deadly 
sins or ten commandments. If the interests of British cattle breeders 
were important enough to provoke protective measures against imports 
from foreign countries, those of the carrying trade would more than 
justify a similar departure from mere doctrinaire teachings. And these 
are now menaced by a series of regulations abroad which, if not 
speedily counteracted by energetic action within the Empire, will 
shatter one of the mainstays of our commercial supremacy and ruin 
much else besides. 

On purely commercial grounds, therefore, considered from the 
restricted point of view of the Little Englander, short work must be 
made of the system which, having conferred enormous benefits upon 
the people of this country in the past, has become harmful instead of 
helpful in consequence of the cunning devices of our foreign rivals. 
Unless England is to follow in the steps of Spain and Holland, and at 
an immeasurably quicker pace than either, Free Trade must be once 
for all set aside as a commercial system which has done its work and is 
no longer in harmony with the altered conditions of international 
competition. 

The political reasons which in the present state of affairs militate 
in favour of the abandonment of Free Trade are not less forcible or 
convincing than those of a purely commercial order. In the first place, 


* The upshot of the Brussels Conference is very discouraging to all those whose 
desire it is to see the various parts of the Empire welded more closely together. Its 
effect is to hinder Great Britain from giving preferential treatment to West Indian 
sugar while allowing Germany, Austria-Hungary and France to continue to keep it 
out of our markets with greater ease and-at much less cost than before | 
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it is self evident that the sea power of Great Britain, which has been 
built upon her foreign trade, will of necessity share the vicissitudes of 
the latter. The decline of our sea-borne exports will entail a propor- 
tionate shortage of the financial resources necessary to the mainten- 
ance of our Army, Navy and political influence. The expense of 
keeping up our Navy to the relative standard of efficiency hitherto 
regarded as essential to the safety of the Empire grows larger year by 
year, owing to the increased number of our rivals on the sea and to the 
determination of purely land-powers to enter into competition with us 
there. The danger of a coalition, once a mere phantom, becomes 
yearly more and more real, and no more conclusive proof of its gravity 
could be asked for or given than the abrupt departure of our Govern- 
ment from the policy of isolation in favour of an alliance with Japan. 
Our Navy bill must, as a consequence, become heavier from decade to 


decade; and as the profits of foreign trade form the principal source | , 


whence the money is drawn to defray it, any material falling off in this 
direction would have a proportionately injurious effect upon the 
standard of efficiency of our first line of defence. Nor should it be, 
forgotten in this connection that one of the first and most important 
sources of the national income to suffer would be, nay is already, the 
carrying trade to which we owe so much more than the mere financial 
profits. i 

The secret negotiations which culminated in the purchase by 
Germany of certain steamship lines in the Far East are within the 
memory of all who take an intelligent interest in the welfare of the 
Empire. Nor are the moves recently made by American capitalists 
in the same direction yet forgotten, though the far-reaching con- 
sequences of these tactics are not by any means apparent to all. But 
no one can fail to grasp the significance of the steps taken, and about 
to be taken, by the American and other Governments for the purpose 
of fostering their own shipping interests at the expense of ours. On 
the 5th February, at the annual meeting of the Chamber of Shipping 
of the United Kingdom, held at the Cannon Street Hotel, the following 
resolution was proposed :— 


That the attention of His Majesty's Government be called to the 
serious injury which has been and is likely to be incurred by British 
shipping, in consequence of the application of the Coastwise Laws 
of the United States of America to territories recently acquired by 
that Government, and that His Majesty’s Government bé respectfully 
urged to consider what steps can be taken to meet this restrictive 
policy. 

The action here complained of is for the moment restricted to the 
United States coasting trade, which, however, extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Coasts now includes the West Indian Islands 
‘acquired a short time ago by the great Republic. But there is no 
doubt in the minds either of Americans or Europeans that in the 
fulness of time the restriction in question will be extended to the 
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Philippine Islands as wel. What it comes to is briefly this. The 
United States, Germany, Spain and France have codes of coasting 
laws which favour their own subjects. Russia, too, despite the fact 
that her merchant marine is still in its infancy, has defined com- 
merce between her European ports and her Far Eastern possessions 
to be her coasting trade within the meaning of the law. Now the 
British flag is debarred from taking part in the coasting trade of all 
those countries, and no degree of private enterprise can remove this 
barrier. There is perhaps nothing to complain of in this anxiety of 
our competitors to reserve the carrying trade to themselves. But 
surely it is the height of folly for us to allow vessels sailing under the 
flags of those very nations to share in the profits of our coasting trade 
and to carry cargo from British ports to British Colonies. 

In a comparatively short space of time half the trade of the world will 
be thus effectively closed to the British flag, while the foreigners who 
thus exclude our competition will continue to compete with ourselves 
in our own coasting trade and, what is more, compete successfully, 
thanks to the State subsidies which they enjoy. This may be, indeed 
is, in accordance with Free Trade principles ; but it can hardly be said 
to be congruous with the dictates of self-interest or the promptings of 
common sense; and unless our people resort to measures of self- 
protection they will not only forfeit this lucrative trade and the indirect 
commercial advantages which it has always carried with it, but likewise 
those other imponderable benefits which have assumed tangible shape 
and form in British seamanship and a formidable Navy. The far- 
reaching, disastrous consequences of these restrictions cannot be over- 
rated at the present moment, when every smallest advantage given to a 
rival becomes a powerful lever by means of which others are 
immediately acquired. Yet it seems feasible and easy to induce the 
Governments of Canada and New Zealand—and very probably our 
other self-governing Colonies as well—to levy differential duties on all 
cargo carried in vessels not under the British flag, to declare all trade 
between Great Britain and her ultramarine possessions to be coasting 
trade in the Continental and American sense of the term, and to 
exclude foreigners from participating therein. 

The author of the resolution Proposed at the meeting of the 
Chamber of Shipping quoted on previous page truly says :— 


There is nothing at the present time to prevent a foreign vessel 
loading in this country for any of our colonies; in fact, they are 
doing it regularly, and they are able to take much less freight by 
reason of their bounties, which enable them to make a very handsome 
profit, while our flag can scarcely pay its way. Under the existing 
bounty, a French sailing vessel might go in ballast from this country 
to San Francisco, returning in ballast without any freight, and she 
would make money. 


It is a well-known fact that the mercantile marine of this country 
is the nursery for sailors for the Royal Navy, and if our Government 
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declines to protect our flag in the way I-have indicated, our merchant 
service will be very much handicapped, possibly to practical extinc- 
tion, and consequently our Navy will suffer to a corresponding extent. 
This is food for serious reflection, and not only reflection, but action. 


All this raises the question, already indeed ripe for solution, of the 
consolidation of the Empire. The links which at present unite the 
Motherland with her self-governing Colonies beyond the seas are of a 
twofold nature: sentimental and practical. The latter have a strong 
tendency to grow weaker in the course of time. In the last number 
of this REVIEW* an anonymous writer showed that there is a centri- 
fugal force continuously at work, which draws certain of our possessions 
‘away from us towards the United States, or even towards separation. 
There is great weight in his argument. The main elements of that 
force are of an economic order and might be permanently neutralised 
by a complete readjustment of our commercial policy, which is no 
_ longer in harmony with that of our Colonies. The sentimental bonds 
will of course remain in any case as they still endure, even in the United 
States. We are all members of the same race, brought up in the 
same traditions, proud of our glorious history and of our magnificent 
literature, actuated by noble aims and inspired by a love of liberty 
broader and yet more intense than: that felt by any other people of 
ancient or modern times. But the strength imparted by these senti- 
mental considerations usually lies latent like the lightning in the clouds. 
Brilliant ashes dazzle and sometimes blind us from time to time when 
a storm, like the South African War, bursts over our heads. But unless 
we chain the electricity and make it steadily subservient to purely 
practical purposes, it cannot be relied upon as a considerable force, a 
real bond of Empire. l 

The task, I admit, is not very easy ; Germans are delighted to think 
that it is utterly impracticable. Many of our own people, failing to 
grasp the issues, imagine that because certain of the Colonies have 
more than once signified their willingness to admit British commodities 
on more favourable terms than those accorded to foreign nations, the 
` solution of the problem would be Free Trade within the Empire and 
protective or fiscal duties for outsiders. But there could hardly be 
a greater mistake. A very large percentage of the income of our 
Colonies is derived from their customs duties, and the abolition of 
these in favour of imports from Great Britain and her possessions 
would compel them to resort to direct taxation to make good the 
shortage. Now to direct taxation they have strong, perhaps insuper- 
able objections; and for this reason it is to be feared that inter- , 
imperial Free Trade is a chimera. The simplest, and perhaps most 
effectual way of reconciling conflicting interests would be for the 
Mother Country to adopt a system of Protection, which I have shown ° 
to be imperatively called for on purely commercial grounds. That 


* “The United States of Imperial Britain.” CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, March, 
1902. 
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change of front would enable us to concede to Colonial wares certain 
facilities over goods'of foreign origin in return for similar concessions 
to our own manufactures exported to Colonial ports. 

Another experiment, which seems to me much less thorough, would 
be the introduction of an imperial tariff of customs, such as Mr. 
Hofmeyr once proposed in a remarkable speech delivered on the 
occasion of the Conference in the year 1877. These dues would 
have nothing in common with protective duties, but would be 
levied on all commodities of foreign origin imported into 
Great Britain and the Colonies, and the proceeds would be 
devoted to the defences of the Empire. The idea was inspired partly 
at least by the difficulty of devising a formula for inducing the 
Colonies to contribute to the expenses of the Empire without violating 
the principle, “no taxation without representation.” And to this part 
of the problem it offers a very complete solution. The imposition of a 
two per cent. duty would, it was then calculated, result in an increase of 
revenue to the extent of stven million pounds. Other members of the 
conference at which this proposal was made were disposed to favour 
a five per cent. duty all round, which would raise a yearly revenue 
of about fifteen million pounds, to be employed in imperial defences. 
The political argument urged against this suggestion, that it would 
amount to a breach of our engagements as set out in the most favoured 
nation clauses of our treaties, was answered by Mr. Hofmeyr in, a 
manner and with concrete illustrations which disposed of it for good. 

But whatever solution of the problem may be favoured by the 
Government, it is certain that unless it be speedily discovered and 
promptly acted upon the countries which constitute the British Empire 
will never be permanently welded together, for the commercial lean- 
ings of some among them must, in time, and in a very short time, end by 
getting the better of those welcome moods of loyalty which appear to 
have reached their culminating point during the progress of the South 
African War. There must be one homogeneous commercial policy 
throughout the Empire; and as the Colonies are determined not to 
give in their adhesion to the system of Free Trade, it is for Great 
Britain to consider the advisability of adopting Protection. Inasmuch 
as this change of system is forced upon us by circumstances of a purely 
economic order, Mr. Chamberlain has done excellent work by pre- 
paring the country for the new era. 

There are doubtless other plans which would provide for the 
defences of the Empire while respecting the principle of no taxation 
without representation—although none of them will relieve us of the 
necessity of breaking with the Free Trade traditions—and one of 
these is some form of Imperial Federation with a truly Imperial 
Parliament. To my mind an essential condition of the success of any 
such scheme must be an increase of the power of the Crown, mainly in 
the conduct of foreign policy and matters of military organisation. 
But the details can be worked out to a successful issue when once the 
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adhesion of the Colonies has been obtained to the plans elaborated 
by the Government. Never before were the obstacles in the way of 
consolidation less formidable than to-day; never before was the 
popular feeling here and in the Colonies more ready to make sacrifices 
in order to realise the most gigantic political scheme that was ever yet 
devised. At a meeting of the Board of Trade in Montreal, held on | 
the 20th February, a resolution was proposed pointing out that it is 
imperative in the interests of the Empire that something should be 
done in a practical way towards mutual assistance, and that as 
Canada is to a large extent producing what Great Britain needs, the 
latter can best serve her own interests and those of Canada by adopt- 
ing such a change in her fiscal policy as would give Colonial products 
the preference’ in her markets over the products of foreign countries: 
In Wellington, Mr. Seddon, the Premier, in a public speech delivered 
on the 1st February, declared that the Colonies are quite ready for a 
preferential tariff in favour of British goods. His notion of the form 
which this welcome change had best assunte is that the Colonies and 
New Zealand should grant a rebate or drawback on all British manu- 
factured goods imported into the Colony in British bottoms, the 
Mother Country according a similar rebate on Colonial products upon 
which duties are now chargeable at home. Mr. Barton has since made 
similar suggestions on the part of the Commonwealth of Australia. In 
a word the acceptable time has come, and it remains for the Govern- 
ment to strike the iron while it is white hot. 

Even the displacement of British agriculture by industry and com- 
merce—one of the first fruits of Free Trade at home and Protection 
abroad—possesses a political aspect to which very lif#le attention 
has hitherto been paid. Germany, whose plans are always well 
thought out and whose means are carefully adjusted to her ends, took 
care not to fall into the mischievous mistake committed by Great 
Britain. While leaving no stone unturned in order to further the 
interests of industry and commerce, on the one hand, she has adopted 
a series of-efficacious measures for the protection of her corn-growers 
on the other. An exclusively industrial State is an ideal best suited 
to the peace millennium. In an age in which war is not obsolete 
agriculture is a sine gud mon, not only of material prosperity, but 
of a good fighting army as well. The best soldiers are men who as 
boys have followed the plough, swung the scythe, wielded the sickle. 
It is needless to test the correctness of this proposition in the light of 
concrete examples. The fact is well established and universally 

„admitted, and to quote but one instance, which has the merit of not 
being invidious, the Boers have shown the fine fighting qualities and 
the marvellous powers of endurance with which men taken from the 
soil are endowed. 

Another of the drawbacks for which. the decay of agriculture is 
responsible lies in the danger of famine and the certainty of famine 
ptices with which this island would be threatened in time of war. . 
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~ We are dependent upon foreign countries for over two-thirds of our 
food stuffs, which come from beyond the seas. Some of those supplies, 
though not perhaps a very large portion, might of course be cut off by 
the enemy. But much worse than that prospect is the likelihood that 
our very purveyors might themselves be the enemies with whom we 
should be trying issues, and as in the twentieth century wars will be 
carried on by coalitions instead of by two isolated States, the outlook 
would be proportionately grave. We could not feed our own people 
as France or ‘Russia can. Corn growing at home has dwindled in 
importance to the vanishing point, owing to the fall in prices conse- 
quent on the vast imports from America, Russia and other countries, 
and the output of all the farms in Great Britain would not stave off the 
pinch of want if the regularity of our foreign supplies was once dis- 
turbed, as it undoubtedly would be, were hostilities to break out. The 
only remedy for this. state of helplessness is to take a lesson from 
Germany betimes, and to foster agriculture by imposing protective 
duties on corn raised'in evef#y country but our Colonies. This measure 
would have the manifold effects of tightening the bonds of Empire, 
providing for our own needs in cases of sudden emergency and 
counteracting the force of attraction which draws country folk from the 
soil into the unhealthy atmosphere of cities, where in a few generations 
they lose that vigour, freshness, endurance and sturdy independence 
which once made Britons the most formidable fighting men of Europe 
and the world. 

And not only are the physical standard and the moral fibre of the 
population jeopardised by the indirect results of the system of Free 
Trade which, crushing out the agricultural class, tends to meta- 
morphose all England into one colossal city, but the rate of increase 
of the number of the inhabitants is also destined to diminish in time. 
Not of course absolutely; even in France the evil of depopulation has 
not yet entered upon that malignant form. But the present rate of 
increase will tend to fall off. In order to keep it up, additional means 
of support must be forthcoming. Trade and industry are the chief 
sources whence these means of subsistence can be drawn ; in other 
words, our commercial’ outlets must be made to absorb increasingly 
large quantities of our manufactured goods. Instead however of win- 
ning fresh markets, we are allowing ourselves to be jostled out of the 
old ones, thanks to our Free Trade and our rivals’ protective system. 
As a consequence the rate of increase of the population is certain to 
shrink, whereas that of the United States and Russia is growing with 
such rapidity that each of these States will in all probability count 
two hundred millions before the close of the century just now begun. 
This is a consideration which, though dealing with a comparatively 
remote contingency, is well worth laying to heart. 

And not only do our commercial and political interests point to the 
necessity of recasting our obsolete and mischievous system of non- 
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resistance to aggressive adversaries, but the moment is exceptionally” 
favourable for the change. The Colonies, as we saw, would warmly 
welcome and effectively second it; our fiscal needs render it imperious, 
and the well Jaid schemes of our rivals compel us to carry it out without 
delay. 

Hitherto it has been found possible to keep our Army and Navy 
bill within certain more or less clearly defined limits. The land 
forces were needed mainly for specified purposes, which did not 
include a great war. Our naval expenditure was governed by the 
principle that our effective strength should be equal to that of the 
two greatest Naval Powers after ourselves. Now this has been 
changed, and presumably changed for all time. The advent of 
Germany among Naval States and. the extraordinary exertions she is 
making to render her Navy a serious factor at sea, the persevering | 
efforts of Russia to vie with her western neighbour and the rapid rise 
of Japan make it clear even to the least observant that a Naval 
estimate as moderate as our last wil? soon have become a thing 
of the past. And not only will the future shipbuilding programme 
assume quite other dimensions, but the difficulty of adequately man- 
ning the new vessels and providing for the reserve will divert a much 
larger stream of money into this channel than has ever yet flowed 
through it. The Army too has entered upon a new stadium of its 
evolutionary development. At the close of the present war the mili- 
tary occupation of the South African Colonies will make considerable 
inroads upon the national purse. Sir Robert Giffen estimates this 
additional item of expenditure at 425,000,000 a year, and the total 
amount which will have to be regularly provided for as soon as peace is 
established at £156,000,000, Now direct taxation would not bear this 
heavy burden, even if it could; it will not support even the present 
fourteenpence much longer than the duration of the war. The relief 
of the income-tax payers, which is certain to come, will consequently 
leave a shortage of from twenty to forty million pounds. The only 
way of raising this sum without alarming the classes which keep the 
political machine moving is by indirect taxation ; and it is not too much 
to say that it will be unhesitatingly resorted to. 

The all-important question, however, is: Will this golden opportunity 
for solving so many and such vital questions, for connecting the Colonies 
more closely with the Mother Country, for safeguarding the menaced 
interests of our trade and industry, be allowed to slip away unutilised ? 
Will the duties now presumably in contemplation have a purely fiscal 
aim or will the Government, taking a leaf from the book of our 
rivals, shield the industrial classes of Great Britain from the’ baneful | 
consequences of foreign aggression and our own public listlessness? 
The ground is cleared for the building of the Empire; the work can - 
never again be undertaken under more favourable auspices. If we 
must make heavy sacrifices Jet them at least be made to good purpose, 
and if we must cast forth our bread let it be upon the many waters 
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that wash the shores of our Colonies that so we may find it after many 
days. The plan of taxing commodities like petroleum, sugar and tea 
may no doubt ‘help to make good the deficit, but it will leave the 
Empire the mass of heterogeneous materials which it is at present ; 
and to levy a shilling duty upon grain, without differentiating that 
which comes from our own Colonies from the corn of foreign countries 
would be a greater crime than to have deliberately plunged this country 
into the costly war as Mr. Chamberlain is calumniously charged with 
- having done. And the pathos of the situation would be, as it has often 
been before, in the necessity which even now is encompassing us, and 
will ultimately compel us, under adverse conditions and with little hope 
of permanent benefit, to effect the very changes in our economic policy 
which we now shrink from accomplishing. - 

It is at this point that Mr. Chamberlain must make i influence felt 
for good. He has more than once associated his name with. states- 
manlike schemes which had the welfare of the Empire for their object, 
but he has never yet had Such a splendid opportunity to.deploy his 
statesmanlike qualities as the present. The hatred which Germans 
profess for him and his schemes is itself a sincere testimonial to the 
keenness of his insight. They credit him, amongst other things, with a 
determination to bring about preferential trade within the Empire, and 
declare that this would put an effectual check upon their gains at our 
expense and give us a renewal of our lease of commercial supremacy for 
a fresh term of years. The Kreutz-Zeitung of the 4th March, in a 
paroxysm of rage and fear, threatens this country, unless we rid our- 
_ selves of the mischievous influence of the Colonial Secretary, with a 
- commercial and economic rapprochement between Germany and 
the United States, and, as if this punishment were too mild, proclaims 
its belief that a political alliance, or rather combination, can and will 
be' arranged between the Kaiser and President Roosevelt, the sharp 
point of which will be turned against Great Britain ! 

German politicians have had their heads turned. by the warm 
reception accorded by Americans to Prince Henry of the 
“mailed fist.” They mistake hospitality for friendship, and 
misjudge the distance between perfect courtesý and political 
alliance. That neither they nor their Government would 
hesitate a moment to strike up an alliance political and com.. 
mercial with the United States or any other Power on earth for 
the purpose of robbing and humiliating Great Britain'is well known to 
those of our own people who have studied the currents of Con- 
tinental politics, of which Anglophobia is one of the strongest and 
„swiftest. And the humour of the situation is that the intended 
measure which they-treat as an act of enmity on our part is precisely 
the same that they have themselves, already adopted and are now 
intensifying by means of their new Tariff Bil. Germany may give 
unfair advantages to her own manufacturers, but the moment that 
Great Britain thinks of equalising the chances of both and introducing ` 
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fair play into their competition, we are threatened with a commercial 
, and political war. Evidently the Fatherland has vested interests in 


the British Empire/ and will be mortally offended if we strengthen, 
our connection with our Colonies. But from this powerlessness to 
bring about a German-American combination against us, it- would be 
rash to infer that they cannot sow the seeds of discord between this 


.country and Russia or even the United. States.* 


Moreover what is well nigh inconceivable when planned by 
Germany and the United States combined, is feasible enough for each 
of these States in its own particular sphere, and not only feasible but 


_ even highly probable. The Transatlantic Republic has hitherto con- 


fined the application of the Monroe doctrine to political ascendency 
of a negative kind in the New World. It-has never yet made any 
serious attempt to apply it to commerce; nay, what is more, President 
Roosevelt in his inaugural message distinctly stated that “ the doctrine 
“has nothing to do with the commercial relations of any American 
“ Power, save, in truth, that it allows each to form such as it desires.” 
But the first citizen of the Republic is not an autocrat, and the policy 
which he sketches during his tenure of office may be disavowed by his 


, SUCCESSOr five or ten years hence. And it cannot be denied that there 


is a strong current of feeling in the States in favour, not perhaps of 
compelling but certainly of inducing the other States of North as well 
as those. of South America to enter upon a policy of discrimination in 
fayour of the United States. General Wilson in an dddress to the 


. . . ` 
_ American Free Trade League gave very clear expression to the views 


of this party, which in the course of time must by the very nature of 
things be translated into practice. ; 
“Tnasmuch as under the Monroe Doctrine we have assumed the burden 


“of protecting the neighbouring States from foreign aggression, the 


“ question naturally arises: Why should we not try to get some'com- 
“mercial advantage from them, which, while it may make them richer 
“and stronger, would in a measure compensate us for our trouble and 
“expense? They are clearly under the American hegemony, and if 
“the Monroe Doctrine is to be maintained, they are clearly within the: 
“ American system of public law. That is, our national will must pre- 
“vail in all cases where we choose to assert it, if we are strong enough 
“to enforce it, and we are pledged to enforce it in all cases where 
“European governments seriously encroach upon the territorial 
“ integrity of the sovereignty of any American State. 

“Under this aspect of our relations with them, why should the 


* While it is ‘useless to regret it would be dangerous to ignore the strenuous and 


: persistent endeavours made during the past few months to arouse a feeling of 


istrust between the United States and Great Britain. Some of the most note- 
worthy of. these have been embodied in articles by Professor Von Halle, the 
exponent of the Kaiser’s views on the German Navy [Preussische Jahrbücher, 
February, p. 189 ff], by Paul Dehn (Deutsche Monatsschrift, March), who proposes a 
joint commercial campaign on the part of the United States and Germany for the 
urpose of hindering the consolidation of the British Empire by means of an All- 


_ British Customs Union; and in the Kveuts-Zettung, which urges Germans and 
_ Americans to co-operate for the same purpose! 4 
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“United States not say frankly to all the States of North America, 
“at least: We will agree to absolute and reciprocal Free Trade in 
“natural and manufactured products, between our country and all its 
“dependencies wherever situated, on the one hand, and all the 
“immediately neighbouring countries on the other, under a uniform 
“tariff to be agreed upon by the parties to the arrangement, and to 
“be carried into effect as against all other countries?” 

The American Press has over and over again preached ie same 
doctrine, and, pointing out that England sells to Brazil a quantity of 
goods, the money value of which is much greater than the total of 
what she purchases there, whereas the States buy from Brazil very 
much more than they sell, calls upon the South American Republic to 
right this wrong by a commercial convention, which would grant a 
preferential tariff to the Republic of the North. Among the ques- 
tions officially and secretly discussed at some of the former Pan- 
American Congresses,* a foremost place was occupied by suggestions 
for the establishment of # Pan-American Customs Union. After 
various measures of a kind which would have amounted to a com- 
mercial war against Europe had been considered, more moderate pro- 
posals were listened to with marked favour and in some cases 
enthusiastic approval. Thus, for instance, a scheme was put forward 
by which the Union should allow all American sugar to enter duty 
free, while the Republics of the South were to agree to abolish duties 
on petroleum and grain coming from the United States. In the same 
yeart the New York Herald, commenting on the revenue statistics and 
the fact that the Southern States imported foreign goods to the value 
of 450 million dollars, whereof only 50 millions fell to the share of the 
Union, remarked that it is not characteristic of the Yankee race to rest 
satishied with one-fourth when it is in their power to take the other 
three-quarters as well. Many political and other cross currents have 
since then calmed the commercial fever of the Yankees. Their trade 
has made itself channels elsewhere broad enough to receive the present 
output of its overproduction. But the tendency in a latent state is 
noticeable still, and whenever a period of commercial depression 
or the need of new markets quickens it into fresh vigour, the 
declarations of President Roosevelt will form but a paper barrier 
against the extension of the Monroe Doctrine to the sphere 
of trade and commerce. It was precisely the fear of this 
disaster which first caused the Germans to cast about for means of 
counteracting its effects and saving their own trade and industry from 
ruin. The historic commercial treaty of 1892, which earned for 
General Caprivi the title of Count, was believed in Austria and 
Germany to be the first step towards the goal The German and 
Austrian Empires and Italy were drawn thereby closer together, not 
only by the solidarity of their political interests, but by the facilities 
for trade which the Treaty bestowed upon all three. But the com- 


* In October, 1889, for instance. t 1889. 
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‘mercial links of the union were not, could not be, drawn as tight as 
was necessary, if the plan as originally conceived was to be gradually 
worked out to a successful issue, and for several reasons. First of all 
none of the three countries was exclusively industrial or agricultural : 
they had each to safeguard the interests of their corn growers as well 
as those of their manufacturers. Therefore they were unwilling, 
perhaps unable, to make the needful reciprocal concessions, which 
would in some cases have amounted to considerable sacrifices. If, 
as has often been pointed out,* the existing tariffs had been applied 
to the countries of the Triple Alliance, and prohibitive duties levied 
on all products coming from elsewhere, the desired results might 
have been hoped for with greater reason. But paragraph XI. of the 
Peace of Frankfurt,t the circumstance that Germany was just then 
entering upon her conquest of the markets of the world, and finally a 
desire to live in peace with Russia and other countries, were instru- 
mental in rendering the plan abortive. The scheme, however, has 
only been adjourned, not by any mears abandoned, and despite 
the obvious and serious obstacles that will confront the German 
Government, the chances of its success are much greater than they 
appear at first sight. 

Germany and Austria would, of course, form the nucleus of the 
Central European Customs Union. Whether they are' likely in the 
near future to merge politically as well is a question which it would 
be premature to discuss. A writer in the Fortnightly Review} indeed 
unhesitatingly declares the notion that Austria can be absorbed by 
Germany extravagant, inasmuch as the annexation must necessarily 
come about either by a friendly transaction with Russia or else by 
open violence against all odds, whereas neither method has the ghost 
of a chance of succeeding. It seems to me, and I may add that this 
view is shared by many German and some Austrian politicians, that 
those two alternatives do not quite exhaust the ways and means by 
which such a close connection between the two Empires as would fully 
satisfy Germany’s ambition can be compassed. The idea of conquer- 
ing Austria by the sword is of course too preposterous to be enter- 
tained by anyone who has realised the only aims which Germany can 
possibly set herself there. Even a bloodless annexation of the 
German provinces of the Habsburg Monarchy would be a curse in the 
guise of a blessing for the Protestant Empire, which is already swayed 
if not governed by the Catholic Parliamentary Centre. 

The plan sketched out in Berlin is much simpler and far more 
effective: a close economic connection without actual political union 
would enable Germany to reap all the advantages while eliminating 
‘the principal dangers of annexation. And the ways and means have 

* Cf, for instance, Peez, Zur neuesten Handelspolitik, p. 225. i 

+ In this clause Germany and France are bound to grant to each other the most . 
favoured nation treatment. 


+ “The Foreign Policy of Greater Britain,” by Diplomaticus. Fortnightly Review, 
March, 1902, p. 388. | é ; ‘ 
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a harmless look about ‘them. Even Bismarck, when negotiating the 
Austro-German Alliance, expressed a desire, which for various reasons 
was not fulfilled, to have its terms submitted to the Parliaments of both 
States and if possible formulated or sanctioned in their respective. 
‘Constitutions. .This would have-been and one day will be the founda- 
tion. That a tertium quid, something between political:union and a 
mere alliance, is quite possible has been shown clearly enough by the 
Postal and Telegraph Convention which already exists between the 
“two Empires, ignoring frontiers and treating the two as one. The 
extension of this agreement to many other departments of national 
life is well within the sphere of practical politics, and it is my belief 
that many persons now living will see it embodied in fact? A Con- 
stitutional offensive and defensive alliance, the adherence of Austria- 
Hungary to the German Customs Union and a Military and Naval 
Convention would confer upon German trade with the eastern, shore 
of the Mediterranean exactly the same advantages as the incorporation 
_ of Austria-Hungary. > @ 

But this economic amalgamation of the two Empires would form 
but the nucleus of the: Confederation which German statesmen regard : 
as that “iron in the fire”. which will ‘soonest be ready for forging into 
shape, Other and smaller States :could, it is-reasonably believed, be 
successfully coaxed or bullied into seeking admission to the Union: 
those countries especially whose industrial and agricultural conditions 
are, roughly speaking, on the same level. They would bind them- 
selves at first for a limited number of years, and having found that 
with united forces they were capable of wresting advantages which 
were beyond the reach’ of each of them apart, would be glad to renew 
-the pact periodically. One of the most tangible of those benefits 
would be much more extensive markets in close proximity, with lower 
tariffs and in many cases free exchange within the frontiers of the 
whole Confederation. There might or might not-be a Customs-Par- 
liament—but the consensus of opinion favours the institution—at 
which the federal States would enjoy proportionate representation, but 
in any and every case; each member of the group would retain its 
right to tax its own subjects and follow any purely fiscal policy which 
seemed best to harmonise with its particular interests. Holland, 
Belgium and Switzerland, whose economic needs, aims and capacities 
are deemed to be on the’same level, would, it is hoped, in the course of 
time enter the Union, after a little suasion. 

It is hardly needful to say that Holland is the great prize which is 
angled for with untiring perseverance, though with varying degrees 
of tact. As each country which joined the new Confederation would 
in many respects occupy a political status very similar to that of the 
kingdom of Wiirtemberg or Bavaria in the present German Empire, 
the exploitation of Holland’s wealthy colonies would fall to the lot of 
Germany, who might safely be trusted never again to loosen the grasp 
of her mailed fist upon them. That is the policy of the Kaiser’s 
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Government, and that the commercial absorption of Holland’s colonies 
is one of the principal methods by which they are preparing to build 
up a Colonial Empire, is no secret. It is as well known and as often 
openly alluded to as was Prussia’s scheme for welding the German 
States into one great empire in the sixties. And it bids just as fair 
to become a concrete reality. f 
Holland has over and over again been invited to “walk into the 
“ parlour,” and the enumeration of all the boons and blessings awaiting 
her there has dispelled the misgivings of many thoughtful Dutchmen. 
Some eighteen months ago the advisability of negotiating a commercial 
convention with Germany on the lines sketched above was the all- 
absorbing topic of the day in the Dutch Press, and-I confess I was 
amazed at the favourable way in which the scheme was commented 
upon by some of the most serious organs of the little kingdom. The main 
` objection, indeed the only effectual barrier, to its immediate realisation 
was the fear, far from groundless, that the final result of this harmless 
beginning would be the complete absorption of Holland by the 
Teutonic peoples of Central Europe. And yet as recently as the 5th 
February last I found a long article in the Haagsche Courant entitled 
“Central Europe in Union,’* wherein, to the usual stock’ argument 
in favour of such a step, was added the real or fancied dread that 
without the protection of Germany’s Navy the Dutch Colonies would 
fall as easy a prey to some Great Power “as the South African 
“ Republics.” The Germans had often before played upon that 
chord, but Dutchmen had hitherto replied that to seek the assistance 
of the Fatherland in view of any such contingency would be to rehearse ' 
the fable of the horse and the man. 
Here is an example of the lines on which this agitation, EEN never 
_ dies, is usually carried on by the Germans :— : 


Now that the absurd fear of annexation which prevailed in Holland 
in the seventies has subsided, people there have observed with terror 
what short shrift America has accorded to the Spanish Colonies and how 
kindly and clemently England has dealt with her kindred co-religionists 

- in South Africa. Dutchmen know full well that they are even more 
powerless to defend their colonies against the attack -of a World 
Power actuated by greed of plurider than Spain was to protect her 
possessions. The Dortmund-Ems Canal, which will shortly be ampli- 
fied into a Rhine-Ems Canal capable of being made navigable to ` 
large craft, brings before the eyes of Dutchmen the fact that zothing 
would be easier for Germany than to divert the Rhine traffic to the 
Ems and cut it off by means of customs barriers from the mouth of the 
Rhine, whereby the main source of Holland's prosperity would be dried 
up. Dutchmen are equally alive to the fact that it is not in the power - 
of their little State thoroughly to exploit such vast colonies as Java 
and the neighbouring islands, and that for this purpose an inflow of 
capital and labour is needed from a larger reservoir. Now all those 
dangers might be warded off and all these benefits obtained, if 

* Midden Europa in bond. > : 
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Holland were to apply to Germany for an offensive and defensive treaty, 
and a customs union with a customs Parliament, and to enter into 
relations with the Empire similar to those of the South German 
States to the North German Federation between the years 1866- 1870.* 

The same eminent writer remarks elsewhere : — 

The fact that the clearing of the ground for a Central European 
Zollverein, and in the first instance with Austria, is the aim of Ger- 
many’s commercial policy, has been proclaimed with sufficient clear- 
ness by the Imperial Government. t 

The same argument reinforced by many others is urged, very forcibly 
urged, by Professor Von Halle, whose advocacy of the Kaiser’s policy 

- invests his views with a degree of authority which it is well to bear in 
mind. In a remarkable book entitled “See und Volkswirthschaft,” 
which has just appeared, he maintains that Dutch trade and industry 
constitute the complement of those of Germany, and holds that it is 
unfair that a tiny coast people should be allowed to influence the traffic 
on the Lower Rhine, adogting measures which sometimes clash with 
the interests of the Hinterland. “Holland,” he adds, “ sharing in the 
“benefits acquired by German progress, declines to carry its burdens. 
“She goes on drawing her sustenance from the products of German 
“Jabour, as she has done for generations. This state of things, 
“envisaged from the point of view of German welfare, is unsatis- 
“factory.” The upshot of his argument, which reads like the preamble 
of an Act of Union, is that “a military and naval convention should 
“include stipulations for the co-operation of Holland with Germany in 
“case of war. Germany should also assist in providing points of 
“support for the defence of the Dutch colonies in order to save them 
“from the fate of Manila and Santiago.” 

The day on which that scheme becomes a reality, it will be some- 
what late for us to set about following the example. With all Europe, 
excepting Russia and France, formed into a Confederation, powerful 
commercially and politically, disposing of a formidable navy and a 
much more formidable army, possessing extensive and wealthy colonies 
and actuated by feelings of enmity rather than mere rivalry against 
Great Britain, the pains and penalties with which we are now 
threatened for merely discussing inter-imperial tariffs would then have 
become very real dangers. At present the ingenious scheme is merely 
instructive: it teaches us that if absolutely independent and even 
heterogeneous peoples like the Swiss, Italians, Dutch, Germans and 
Belgians are regarded and treated as materials out of which a powerful 
empire can be built with a wall of protective tariffs for outsiders and 
Free or Fair Trade within, the difficulties in the way of consolidating 
our own half-finished Empire, composed as it is of men of the same race 
and language, ought to vanish béfore a great political architect like 
mists in the summer sun. 

E. J. DILLON. 


* Von Hartmann. Zur Zeitgeschichte, p. 71 folg. 
t Von Hartmann. Zwei Jahrzehnte deutscher Politik, p. 134. 
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: ‘-LTHOUGH the current of civilisation is fast reaching the cities 
of the Roumanian plains, the old towns hidden. among, the. 


motintains. are still the guardians of the natjonal traditions, ‘of those | 
-heroic tales which are the very soul of the nation, inspiring the men É 


and women of the present to be worthy of the glories of the past. 
Among the most beautiful of these traditions i is the story of “ Prince 
< Stefan’s Mother. 4 The name of this courageous woman, who saved 


her son from-shame and her country from slavery in the darkness of ` 


- ‘the Middle Ages, is still revered in all Roumanian hearts; for them 


she remains a type of the loftiest womanhood of their race, and as. 


such her story is supremely-interesting, especially i in these days when 
ideals of womanhood are so many and so various. 

The castle. of Prince Stefan rose on the side of a mountain over- 
looking a small Moldavian town.’ All day long the din of battle had 
raged.in the valley beneath, but towards evening the clamour faded 
- into silence, except for the falteting sound of a bugle clashing now and 
again amongst the ravines. ‘ Two women wete standing on the balcony 


` of the loftiest tower of the castle. ‘They looked like shadows against - 


the silver sky, and the younger was speaking in wild, impassioned 
tones which echoed sharply in the clear atmosphere :— 


“ Mother! ah, mother! I thought I saw the eagle feather in his cap ;. 


«ay thought. I saw his figure in the mist among the trees. See those 
“men that ride so furiously! Are they: my husband’s soldiers, or are 


“they the terror-stricken foe flying, as of old, before his conquering: . 


“arms? Ah, why does he not come, victorious as ever, up the winding 


“path, where my anxious eyes now seek him in vain?’ O! come my . 
“hero, my husband, my Prince; my soul rushes to greet thee, and ` 


“Love as well as Victory shall crown theé! ” 
- She stretched out her arms yearningly across -the valley, silent in 


its ‘shadowy mystery beneath them, and then turned again to the other f 


woman, speaking in a rapid, altered voice :— 


“ But, mother, what ails you, that you dọ not rejoice beforehand i in! 


` 
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“his glorious return? Your breath comes quickly like that of a 
“wounded bird, your hands tremble and press the golden belt under 
“your heart, and you shudder as you watch the evening shadows 
“flitting across the plain. Ah! what evil foreboding has thus 
“depressed your strong soul? Has the holy oil dropped from the 
“silver lamp of the Sanctuary, or has some other omen of ill come 
“to you? All day, in submission to your will, I have been patient. 
“In the great hall, where our women ply the needle and turn the 
“spindle with unflagging zeal, I have sat at my spinning-wheel ; and, 
“although my heart was on the battle-field with my husband, I have 
“tried not to listen to the sounds of conflict swept in on the breeze 
“through the window. Speak, speak to me, mother! Am I not 
“the wife of your Son and your Sovereign?” 

But the elder woman’s stern face did not soften, and she continued 
to gaze silently through the darkness, which fell like a pall around the 
Tower. She appeared lost in some deep and sorrowful dream, and 
her hands clutched painfujly at the carved stonework of the balustrade. 
Ah, how the mists resembled the flight of vanishing hosts, and how 
many watriors were, even now, trying to hide themselves in its folds 
from the pursuing enemy. The sweet and cool darkness reminded 
her of many a night, succeeding days of past victories, when her 
son had returned in the full pride of triumph. Like dream-phantoms 
she. again saw the wild hordes who had vanished before him as 

«wraiths in the mist; the Turks, with their short silver yataghans ; the 
Tartars, swarthy and swift ; the Poles, with their jewelled plumes and 
their furs; the fierce Hungarians, together with the swarm of strange 
Asiatic tribes, who had drunk the draught of death on the edgé of 
her Stefan’s sword. And when he returned from these glorious 
battles, he came home in the glow of the sunset, like one drunk with 
the wine of victory! Now the castle and hills were shrouded in 
gloom; the bugles wailed through the silence. The Prince had 
never returned thus from battle under cover of darkness. And the two 
women, linked closely together in their great love, their great dread, 
stood motionless on the watch-tower, from time to time stretching 
out their arms, as if in supplication, towards Heaven. 

Suddenly, hurried steps were heard on the rocky path winding 
beneath; not the trampling of horses, but the weary tread of human 
feet plodding in feverish haste before the enemy. And the two 
women listened intently, bending like willows towards the road. 

The young princess raised herself with a low panting cry :—“ It is 
“ my beloved! I know his step! Prince Stefan has returned!” 

She turned towards the staircase, but the elder woman caught her 
arm in a grasp of iron, as the sound of a bugle again floated on the 
night air. 

“ Ah, mother, let me go!” wailed the girl, “Stefan has come back. 
“T must greet him and comfort him.” 
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“Daughter, you are‘mistaken!” said the other sternly. “Stefan 
“ can never return alone and on foot to the home of his ancestors ; and © 
“the war bugles of Stefan sound for victory and joy, never in the 

“shame of defeat ! ” 

The defiant voice rang clear on the night air like a clarion; it 
reached the group of weary fugitives beneath the balcony, as, worn 
out by grief and fatigue, they huddled close to the massive oak gates 
of the Castle, eager for admittance. Their Leader stood alone, 
listening to that familiar voice which struck ‘across his shame like 
a whip. 

“Your senses must deceive you, my daughter,” it continued, “ Stefan 
“has not returned. It is true I can see in the gloom a fugitive at the 
“ gate with an escort of cowards or beggars, but to such as these my 
“doors never open. Let them hide their disgrace in the mists of the 
“mountain. None will disobey my command. The gates of Prince 
“Stefan’s Castle are closed to cowards and. traitors; but they will 
“be flung open to the victors who return with the green banners of * 
“the Turk to adorn our churches and dwellings.” 

“ Mother, mother!” sobbed the now frantic girl, “ I’swear to you, by 
i SE love of Christ, that it is Stefan. I know and feel it is he, and 

“none other.” f 

“If that miserable fugitive be Stefan,” said the Princess, with 
unyielding scorn, “then I have no son, and you have no husband. 
“ Moldavian women are the mothers and wives of heroes, not of slaves.” 
The inexorable voice fell heavily like a death-knell. 

_ Prince Stefan lifted his head proudly, and looked up at the veiled 
shadowy figure on the ramparts. On that disastrous day the Turks 
had defeated his brave regiments by mere force of numbers, treading 
them under foot as the corn is trodden in June by the cattle. The 
heroic army had fought desperately, on foot and on horseback, until 
swept aside by the overwhelming hordes of the enemy; its survivors 
were now scattered among the mountains in dejection and weariness. 
The Prince himself was wounded in the arm by a yataghan, and he - 
“had come home, vanquished and grief-stricken, to claim the sympathy . 
_ of his mother and wife. But the gates of that home, were shut to 
him, and he well knew his mother’s undaunted will; she would never 
receive him in his humiliation and weakness, she preferred death to 
dishonour; and was she not right? Better,a thousand deaths than 
' slavery to the Turk. His own fierce spirit leaped up to meet hers, and 
their passion united in one stream of fire. But night brooded over 
the mountains and plains, shrouding the land in mystery and silence, 
the silence which precedes the cry of the storm. ra 


_ The sun was still high, and the white walls of the Castle stood sharply 
against the deep blue of the sky, when, on the day following, the 
`” Moldavian soldiers rode gaily across the valley ; green pennon waved 
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above their heads, displaying the silver Crescent embroidered on the 
gaudy silk. ‘As they marched nearer and nearer, the great gates of 
the Castle were thrown open, and amidst the crowd of retainers the 
two Princesses stood on the threshold, awaiting the return of the 
victorious Prince and his army. With a little choking cry of happiness, 
the young wife threw herself into the arms of her lover and husband; 
for the moment, they had forgotten all else but each other; and his 
mother watched them with exultant eyes, for the shadow of shame 
had lifted from the walls of her House, and the sun of glory again 
shone in its splendour. “My son,” she said in her deep voice, now 
soft and tender, “ we have lived in peace during your absence, praying 
“for your happy return; but last night a band of fugitives passed by 
“the gate, demanding admittance. I was forced to refuse them, for 
“T had vowed before God and the holy Saints that 1 would receive 
“none but victorious heroes within the walls of this castle.” For an 
instant the eyes of mother and son met in proud sympathy, then 
Stefan bent swiftly over the jewelled hand she held out to him. When 
he once more raised his head there were tears, the tears of a strong 
man, among the pearls and the opals. For in this dayspring of 
Victory he could not forget the despair and suffering of night. 


I have related this legend, because it is in such traditions as these 
that the characteristics of a people are found. This Moldavian mother 
was true to her Roman descent, and she is still a popular heroine 
between the Danube and the Pruth. 

Like’ the Greek queens of the Iliad, the ancient Roumanian 
princesses were always occupied with the feminine pursuit of needle- 
work. Surrounded by all the women and young girls of their kindred, 
they washed and dyed the fleeces of their flocks, they spun and 
wove the dainty silk of their veils, and when some great masterpiece 
of embroidery was completed, they offered the rich gift to the warrior 
who had saved the country from peril, or to the Saint whose aid they 
had invoked during his absence, vowing to adorn the Church in which 
they had offered their prayers if the desire of their heart was granted. 
Thus the example that the Roumanian woman of the past sets the 
Roumanian woman of the present is an ideal at once strong, laborious, 
and pious. 

But the philanthropic and humanitarian Feminism of England, 
America, and even France has not yet penetrated into Roumania. 
Although the aristocracy remains almost unconscious of the fact, our 
middle classes are eager for education, and the brains of the young 
girls who fill our universities and our schools hungrily absorb all kinds 
of food. But active Feminism—the Feminism that is now trying to 
revive the noblest and sweetest traditions of Womanhood, in its 
endeavours to bestow on the needy and ignorant the benefits of faith 
and instruction, in its efforts to console the weary souls who crave a 
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message of hope more than mere physical food—this Feminism, at 
once true and enlightened, does not exist in Roumania; and we 
must always remember that any innovation of thought, however 
elevated and noble, will find difficulty in taking root in a country 
where every day brings transformation and change. Roumania is 
placed at the junction of two very opposite currents, the forces of 
which are ever at strife the one with the other. The sentiments of 


‘the nations are therefore always conflicting. Oriental laziness and 


indifference cool the hot Latin blood; and our religion, in which 
Russian mysticism and Asiatic splendour are mingled, bestows wise 
and tranquil counsel on those for whom life passes too lightly, and 
rouses others from sinking into the dreamy existence of the East. 

In justice to some of the latest representatives of the Byzantine 
Empire, sent by the Sultan to govern the Danubian Provinces, we 
must own that they did much towards spreading a taste for culture 
and refinement in the country. Still, the epoch of their appearance 
among our people is considered to be ont of trouble and dissolu- 
tion, because they brought with themselves and their families many of 
'the brilliant but useless qualities and deplorable defects which 
may even now be traced among those who, allied to them by marriage, 
are descendants of the hated Phanariotes (so named, because they 
formerly inhabited in Constantinople a quarter called Phanar). The 
Phanariotes boasted descent from the great lords of the Byzantine 
Court, and in some instances from the Byzantine Emperors, though 
this has never been proved. 

These contradictory efforts, made, on the one hand, to maintain a 
tradition whose authenticity is shadowed by the impossibility of obtain- 
ing certain records of a history so disturbed by the fortunes of war, and 
on the other hand to grasp at modern ideas with an almost revolu- 
tionary eagerness and rapidity—this double and opposing current . 
has hitherto kept Roumania back from a logical development. Never- 
theless, among all the surrounding nations, as independent as herself, 
she alone has acquired a complete autonomy, and established as a 
principle the love of liberty. During the Romano-Russo-Turkish war, 
when the Russians, our allies, crossed Roumania to join our army under 
the ramparts of Plevna, it was said that this love of liberty both 
alarmed and delighted the Russian officers. They were amazed to 
find in the people of a small nation the power and the habit of frankly . 
declaring their opinions, whereas they, who belonged to one of the 
greatest Empires in the world, were forced to control both their words 
and their impressions. In our streets, in our theatres, in our houses, 
they heard the public freely discussing the actions of those who led 
them; and they listened with unfeigned admiration as they began to 
comprehend the strength of a nation which can breathe without fear. 
And from that day the outburst of the present Nihilism was prepared! 

Thus free in every way, Roumania has never been tempted by 
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Socialist doctrines or aspirations, and the great humanitarian ideas 
that, so far, seem about to conquer Europe, are almost ignored here. 
In fact, Socialism is but the younger brother of poverty and helpless- 
ness; and the singular predominance of hospitals over asylums and 
workhouses in Roumania proves that natural misery requires far more 
help in this country than the misery which is the result of circum- 
stances. The peasant can do with a very small quantity of food, and 
resembles the Arab in the frugality of his meals. I have never known 
a Roumanian peasant really hungry. During the war, when the 
Turkish troops sometimes cut off the convoys bringing food to the 
allied armies, the despair of the Russians amused our soldiers, who, 
after eating a few crumbs from their meagre portions, ran to the 
entrenchments and offered the remainder of their bread to their more 
hungry Russian comrades. Fuel and meat are very cheap in 
Roumania, and even the population of the towns know little about 
cold or hunger. In the almost complete absence of industrial enter- 
prises, we are free from that peculiar class of individuals whose 
position and skilled workmanship lead them to entertain hopes and 
pretensions of which the labourer is utterly devoid. 

In a word, individualism cannot grow in a country whose very 
existence as a free nation is due to one collective quality—namely, 
patience. The whole energy of the Roumanian Race has been con- 
centrated, but not spent, in one present, ever predominant idea—to last, 
to survive. We must keep this soil from the invader. We must take 
deep root in this earth, inherited from our fathers. And this 
unceasing aim, this perpetual tension of the popular will, has kept 
the soul of the Roumanian peasant in a state of apparent passivity 
and outward indifference, from which the most extraordinary 
occurrences of everyday life rarely succeed in arousing him. The 
power of experiencing strong emotions appears to have faded in him. 

This may be easily explained. The man whose ancestors have 
seen the fierce hordes of the Tartars pass by the very mud hut in 
which he now lives, has inherited in his blood the awful reminiscence 
of those times of horror and cruelty, and he cannot be easily moved 
by the details of daily existence. Thus, the first bicycle, the first 
automobile, dashing at full speed through our villages, passed almost 
unnoticed. The women did not even put down their distaffs, nor the 
men turn away from the oxen they were leading, as these machines 
rushed past. Nor would they appear astonished if all the wonders 
related in their fairy-tales and ballads were enacted under their eyes. 
Their ancestors lived in the age of miracles; they are the same men in 
spirit as those who saw the Crusading armies of the West sweep 
towards the East, like a whirlwind of terror and splendour, along the 
highway to Byzantium and Jerusalem; the dreamy silence, in which 
they survey the strange adventures and chances of human life, is still 
unbroken. 
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In spite of his Latin origin, the Roumanian has not a passionate 
temperament; he is on the contrary endowed with a quiet philosophy 
which enables him to control his natural passions. The real 
characteristics of the nation are—attachment to the soil; sufficient 
contentment to live in peace; and silent tenacity of purpose. 

Crime is very rare in Roumania, in proportion to the population. The 
death penalty, as applied to criminals, is not found in our law, and 
the system of hard labour and life sentences, although it obliges the - 
convicts to work in the salt mines, offers such advantages to that ' 
particular class from which criminals are recruited that the punishment 
is hardly sufficiently deterrent. As Roumania is perhaps the only 
country in Europe where convicts are condemned to life sentences in 
the salt mines, an account of the condition of the prisoners may be 
interesting to English readers. 

There are four salt mines in Roumania: (1) Ocnele Mari, in the 
district of Ranmic Vâlcea ; (2) Doftana, Prahova; (3) Slanic, Prahova; 
(4) Tirgul, Ocna. Of these four mines, three are worked by male 
convicts under the Roumanian Government; the mines of Slanic alone 
are worked, by free peasants, because the mechanical apparatus is 
there brought to a high degree of perfection, and demands skilled 
labour. 

At the end of 1900 the salt mines contained 1149 convicts; some 
of them condemned to imprisonment for life, others for a term of 
years. They are employed in extracting the salt from the rocks, and 
each convict is obliged to extract a certain quantity of salt daily. 
This quantity depends on the locality where he is imprisoned, and 
the money for the commodity is paid to the mines according to an 
invariable tariff fixed by the Director of the State Monopolies (the 
quantity varies between 400 and 700 kilog. a day, and is paid at 
'20 cents or 50 cents the kilog.). If the convict extracts a quantity 
of salt larger than that prescribed as his daily task, the money for it is 
paid to him personally, and at a higher rate in order to encourage his. 
labour. The State retains a percentage of seven-tenths for the newly- 
arrived convicts and eight-tenths for the older hands as the price of 
their personal labour. This percentage brings to the Treasury a 
revenue of about 5,500 francs. Thus the sum which belongs to the 
convict is very small, and cannot be paid to him direct ; his money is in 
the care of the Director of the Mines ; half the money can be spent by 
the prisoner in personal comforts and better food, the other half is put 
aside as a fund or capital to be given to him when he leaves the 
prison, or, if his sentence is for life, it can be Dedecaes at will to his 
relations or friends. 

The most important of the three salt mines above-mentioned is that 
of Doftana, situated three kilometres from the station of Campina, 
and not far from Sinaia, the summer residence of the Court. There 
the convicts reside in a large airy building inaugurated in 1900; their 
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night cells, 400 in number, are clustered round a chapel where they 
are allowed to hear evening prayers; for it must be clearly understood 
that they are only allowed to leave the salt mines after sunset. Two 
immense dining-rooms and six working-rooms; six yards, roofed in 
so as to give protection in rainy weather; the hospital, and the bar- 
racks, where armed soldiers are always on guard, present a model of 
perfect cleanliness and modern arrangement. In former days the 
convicts only left the salt mines four times a year, and always at night. 
Then, only, were they allowed to breathe the fresh air; but the God- 
given boon of light was denied them. The rest of the year they 
were shut in their white tomb with the weight of the salt roof on their 
heads, inhaling, with every sigh, the salt-laden atmosphere, while, 
for greater safety, they were attached to the salt rocks by an iron 
bar, fixed to the extremity of their chains. In 1852 this barbarous 
treatment was replaced by a more humane system. The convicts now 
return to their cells at four o’clock in winter, and six o’clock in summer ; 
they are then allowed to continue their personal employments till eight 
o’clock, when the electric light is turned off. 

My own experience of a visit to the salt mines has ever remained 
burnt into my memory like a vision of Hell in its splendour and horror, 
and after those hours spent undergréund I have fully understood 
that one of the most cruel of existing punishments is to be deprived of 
the light of the sun. The human creature, born to enjoy light and ` 
liberty, hungers and thirsts after the elements natural to his existence ; 
in fact, except life itself, nothing more precious can be taken from him 
than sunlight. This is especially the case in a country like Roumania, 
where the atmosphere is so clear, so transparent, and there is nothing 
to which a Roumanian turns with such longing in absence as the 
beautiful sky of his native land. A nation thus nourished on the light 
of the Orient has instinctively divined that the most cruel punishment 
for those outlaws who have transgressed laws human and divine is to 
deprive them of that light. For, although the mines are brilliantly 
illuminated with electric light, and this flood of brilliance seems to 
scatter opals, sapphires, and rubies on the glittering walls of a fairy 
palace, yet the splendour of these rays, thrown by the will and science 
of man on the dark places of the earth, cannot make up to the 
unfortunate convict for the life-giving sun, of which it seems but a 
mocking imitation. Far away above his subterranean prison the sun- 
shine gleams through the forest trees, and dances on the swift rivers 
rushing through the verdant and flower-strewn plains; the leaves fall, 
the flowers fade, all alike are touched by that decay and change 
which is natural and comprehensible to humanity, and is only a 
reminder of its own mortality, of the gradual, yet continual, transition 
from one life into another. But the white beauty of the salt rocks 
appears, on the contrary, a symbol of that awful Eternity with which 
it is futile for man in his, weakness to cope, and the wretched convict, 
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though his dull brain cannot grasp the reason of his depression, is 
acutely sensitive to the hostility of the place to which his crimes have 
condemned him. 

The Queen has told me of her first descent into the salt mines, a few- 
years ago, and she still shuddered with horror as she described the 
scene to me; the glare of the pine torches, reflected like a stream of 
blood on the glittering surface of the salt, illuminating with flicker-- 
ing and sanguinary flame the desolate and awful faces of the labouring 
convicts; and she declared that Milton and Dante in their gloomiest 
visions of Hell could not have imagined a more terrible sight than this. 

When I accompanied their Majesties to the salt mines not far from 
Sinaia, I saw a different scene, yet one quite ‘as vivid and sorrowful. 
Electric light now replaced the trailing flames of the torches; the 
waves of silvery brightness shining on the crystal walls, columns and 
Gothic roof of the caverns gave the strangely mournful and mysterious 
effect of strong moonlight, and -here and there, as the light fell on 
the crystals, they were touched,.as by the wand of a magician, into a: 
prism of rich glowing colour. The regular beat of the hammers struck 
across this white silence, producing a cadence similar to the tolling of 
some immense bell, repeated by a thousand echoes. 

The presence of the “ Ruler of the Land” is always a sign of pardon 
and alleviation; and the pardons are granted by the King after he 
has read a list, in which the Director gives him a minute account of 
the conduct and work of the prisoners. We walked slowly along 
beneath the colossal dome; amid the rocks on either side, scattered 
on the shelves which ran along the walls, the crowd of convicts 
made black spots on the dazzling whiteness of the salt, and 
clanked their chains and hammers. Suddenly, as if by magic, 
the hum of this human hive ceased; it was like the 
heaving of a man’s breath- cut short by death; and then 
began a lamentable scene which I can never forget. The crowd of 
sinister and desperate men ran at full speed along the upper galleries ; 
they pushed each other in their frantic haste, as if pursued ‘by the 
whips of invisible demons. Some slid or fell on the polished surface 
of the salt; the chains of others were caught in the fissures of the 
rocks, and as they flung themselves, reckless of danger, into the abyss 
of light, they seemed like spirits floating in chaos before the creation 
of the world. And this. terrible assemblage of human souls cried 
aloud in wild supplication, till it fell, a sobbing, incoherent mass, at 
the feet of the King and Queen. Those who knew hope was dead 
for them still hoped against reason itself, for human nature has an 
extraordinary propensity to believe in miracles. They flung their arms, 
above their heads as they prostrated themselves, tearing their hair and 
their garments; and these faces, on which hatred, remorse, callousness 
and suffering had left their indelible impression; were now softened 
by such pitiful yearning that we could not restrain our tears. They 
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wept; they all spoke at once; they were all consumed by the same 
‘intense longing, the longing for freedom, as they grasped the dress of 
the merciful Queen, who looked down on them with eyes as sorrowful 
as their own, “Ah, if we could only pardon you all!” she said, in a 
breaking voice. 

When for the second time we returned to the salt mines, all this 
was changed. Afraid that her Majesty’s deep emotion might injure 
her already delicate health, the Director had given strict orders that 
the convicts should be chained to the spot where they usually worked ; 
their labour was not to be interrupted, except for one brief moment, 
when the King and Queen passed close to them. But this dumb 
drama of human suffering and despair was more eloquent than the 
noisy demonstrations of a former occasion. The dejected attitudes, 
the despairing eyes, passionate with silent entreaty, excited a still 
deeper compassion. The horror of that silent entreaty was over- 
whelming, and the beat of the hammers sounded like the throbs of a 
human heart, from whichethe life-blood is fast ebbing away. This 
silent hell was more awful than the clamorous Inferno ; gestures and 
glances can be more expressive than words, and the silence had the 
heaviness of a curse. 

When the Prince of Naples (now Victor Emmanuel IIL.) visited the 
salt mines during his travels in Roumania, he experienced similar 
sensations of awe and pity; and he related to us in most vivid and 
picturesque language the deep impression made on his mind. Then, 
-with his usual habit of characterising a person or a situation in a few, 
forcible words, he concluded by calling the salt mines, “The White 
“Fell.” Yet in no other country are convicts better fed, clothed 
and treated than in Roumania; it is only the place of their punish- 
ment which lends such sinister gloom to their captivity. 


Although the steppes of Russia and Hungary have been more 
celebrated by poets and writers, the plains of Roumania are far lovelier. 
A strange, sad smile seems, as it were, laid on these immense wind- 
swept spaces, unbroken by tree or hill, where the grass and corn grow 
side by side. While the monk and the shepherd are the sole inhabi- 
tants of the lofty Karpathian summits, the peasant and the Tzigane 
form the population of the plains. From time to time a great waggon, 
drawn by milk-white oxen, may be seen passing along the road; 
followed by a picturesque troop of Tzigane in search of a halting- 
place for the night ; in the evening they stop by the roadside, and set 
up their tent, composed of a few rags attached to a stick. This 
mysterious and black-eyed race comes from India, and proves both 
attractive and awe-inspiring to the peasant ; and although the Tzigane 
often mix with the inhabitants of the country, they never adopt one 
single habit or trait of peasant life, or betray the secret customs of 
their wn dark religion (if they have any). They are extraordinarily 
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clever thieves, and proudly boast of their success in seizing and con- 
cealing objects of value, however well: guarded. They are great 
cowards, very perfidious, and naturally adverse to any discipline or 
training ; they repay kindness with ingratitude and hatred, and are the 
„scourge of ozr villages and our harvests. It is much easier to guard 
a herd from the wolves than from the Tzigane. Their intelligence is 
remarkable, and not in the least developed or corrupted by civilisation, 
and their primitive instincts are as keen now, as when, centuries ago, 
they first made their appearance in Europe. They enjoy their 
wandering life, and could not be persuaded to settle among decent 
people. It is true that some of the Tzigane end by building small 
houses of their own, on the outskirts of a town or village, and always 
apart from the local inhabitants, but even these exceptions to the 
rule cannet long remain at home, and become cattle-drivers or carriers, 
transporting huge casks of petroleum in their waggons from the 
mountains to the plains; thus they satisfy the restless fever in their’ 
veins, which brings upon them the same fate as that of Ahasverus, 
the famous Wandering Jew. They are always gay, and bring merri- 
ment wherever they go, and therefore, in spite of their somewhat evil 
reputation, are generally welcome. Hostelries and fairs are often 
thronged by these gaudy visitors, whose nudity is barely covered by 
their bright-coloured rags, whose jokes are loud and spirited, and 
whose recklessness is unequalled. The Tzigane women are versed in 
the secrets of witchcraft and magnetism. Oral tradition has had 
muth to do with their success, and they appear to practise in an 
uncouth way many of the rites attributed to the Thessalian magicians, 
which, coming primarily from Egypt and India, played a conspicuous 
part in Greek mythology. When they desire to call down a curse on 
anyone they fear or dislike, they hang a long red rag at the door of 
their huts, a survival probably of the famous red mantle hung by the 
priests of Samothricia at the door of the temple when the god was 
angry with the city and its inhabitants. They bewitch the waters of 
wells and rivers, and, like the dark sorceresses of the Middle Ages, 
whom Michelet so eloquently describes, they mix their love-philtres of 
the blood of animals and birds, and persuade some rude Tristan to 
pursue, or forget, his Isolde. They pretend to influence the elements 
and to sow death among the cattle. While they are casting their spells 
and bewitching the neighbours, the men and the children penetrate 
into the yard of the rich farmer and steal his poultry. Thus the 
Tzigane are a double curse to the existence of the Roumanian 
peasant; while the man robs him, the woman gains a strong influence 
over him through his imagination.and superstitious fancies, which no 
reasonings of religion can combat. , 

Although they are skilled workmen, the gipsy race are as little 
thought of in Roumania as they are in Hungary; they are excellent 
ironmongers, bootmakers and smiths; ,they are self-taught musicians 
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and true poets of Nature; their violins seem impregnated with the 
soul of the vast solitary plains where they dwell; and as the wild, 
sweet notes throb on the ear, the sun seems to glitter on the maize 
fields or the whirlwind to sweep across the snow drifts. The Tzigane 
is a born artist, but loses all his intuitive qualities in the effort of 
training or education. Like the other wild things of Nature, the gipsy 
cannot express himself in other music than that which Nature 
teaches him. 


In these few pages I have briefly endeavoured to give an accurate 
idea of Roumania and Roumanians; I have traced some of the features 
of a country, the poetical and picturesque qualities of which may prove 
attractive to the artist and thinker. The traveller who is tempted to 
this side of the Danube, if observant, will here discover all the charms 
of uncivilised Nature, intermingled with the beauties of a new civilisa- 
tion. In politics, as on the map, Roumania occupies a situation which 
the French word entre-daix characterises admirably; and in such a 
position is always obliged to act with the greatest circumspection when- 
ever there is a danger of conflict among the Balkan States; the wise 
guidance of King Charles has been proved in many difficult circum- 
stances. The disputes among the Boyards (members of the 
Roumanian aristocracy), who were all candidates for the throne, and 
the danger of nepotism being exercised by the reigning Prince in 
favour of his numerous kith and kin, if one amongst the great country 
families was elected, forced the Roumanians to seek a Sovereign 
abroad; and the Hohenzollern Prince, who responded to the call of 
the nation, has not betrayed its hopes. Yet, although the thirty-eight 
years of his reign have been full of happy, and even glorious, events, 
the people still remember with affection and gratitude some of the 
Boyards who ruled them, especially Prince Alexeus de Couza—the 
only Roumanian Prince elected from an obscure family—to whom we 
are indebted for the union of the two principalities under the same 
ruler. The treaty of Adrianople, greeted by Wallachia and Moldavia as 
a signal of liberty and joy, opened the era of modern Roumanian 
history, and in recalling it the name of Prince Nicholas Bibesco must 
not be forgotten ; he reigned five years in Wallachia, and is one of the 
noblest figures in our history. 

Before 1829 both countries had suffered alike beneath the oppression 
of Princes, or rather governors, chosen by the Turkish government, 
and who appeared to be only appointed to bring vexation and misery 
upon the people. The Turks made frequent incursions into the 
country, and kept garrisons in the cities scattered along the banks of 
the Danube. The Governors shamefully employed the revenues of 
the country in their own interest, and thus incurred the hatred 
which is still attached to the name of the Phanariotes. The 
peasantry toiled in vain, as all the crops were bought at low prices 
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or confiscated by the State, which also prevented the development of 
any exportation or industry. All the inhabitants of the towns and 
villages paid heavy taxes, and misfortune was rife everywhere.; plague 
and famine followed in the rear of these varied calamities, and ravaged 
the unhappy provinces. The treaty of Adrianople marked the 
dawning of that emancipation which, after a long struggle, Roumania 
succeeded in acquiring. -As soon as it was concluded, General 
Kisscheff was appointed by Russia to the post of governor, and he 
proved equal to his difficult task. Kind-hearted, wise, prudent and 
clever, he lifted the bruised reed with gentle hand, and endeavoured to 
repair past injuries, and to inaugurate an era of prosperity and well- . 
being. His name and memory are to this day popular and revered in 
Roumania. ; 

‘To reach the time when Nicholas Bibesco was elected Prince in 
Roumania, we have to pass over a long period of history. When 
Alexander Glyka was set aside by the Sultan’s order, the Boyards 
assembled to elect a new Prince; and thus Bibesco was the first 
Prince elected by the free will of the nation. Among the Boyards 
who were his equals in rank, birth, and fortune, he enjoyed the 
superiority of a high and cultivated intellect. His father was Demeter 
Bibesco—great Vormic—a title which cannot be translated into. any 
European language ; and by his mother, Catherine Vacaresco, he was 
descended from an illustrious and popular family, in whose veins 
flowed the blood of the ancient Brancovano dynasty, and -whose 
traditions of honour and eloquence he continued by the vivid diversity 
of his own natural gifts. I quote all these details dealing with. the 
reign of Prince Bibesco from the remarkable book written by his son 
Prince George Bibesco, the pages of which are a monument of litera- 
ture, history, and filial reverence. I give some extracts from a letter 
written by the Prince to his son Nicholas a few years after his abdica- 
tion, and in which he relates his elevation to the throne :— 


The beginning and end of my political career are due, dear son, 
to that ancient and well-known divinity, Fatum-Fortuna. -I borrowed 
her wings to rise, and soared higher and higher till I found myself 
borne to the summit of human greatness, from which giddy height the 
same divinity cast me down :— 

O Diva, gratum quae regis Antium, 
Praesens vel imo tollere de gradu 
Mortale corpus, vel superbos 
Vertere funeribus triumphos. 


Yet the rise of Prince Bibesco was not solely due to Fortune, although 
‘he is right when he accuses that capricious goddess of his fall. A-few 
particulars relating to his election will give an idea of the manners of 
the period in Wallachia. 3 

For the first time, after two centuries of vassalage and suffering, 
Wallachia was called -upon to elect her own sovereign; and- on -this 
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occasion her conduct was so calm and so dignified that she seemed 
never to have relinquished her prerogative. On the Ist of January, 
1843, the bells of the numerous churches in Bucarest commenced 
ringing, nor did they cease all that day, thus announcing that a great 
and solemn Act was about to be performed. The churches were 
thronged with people, and at eight o’clock in the morning the electors 
and candidates repaired to the Cathedral, the doors of which were closed 
upon them. Before. the end of the divine office, celebrated by the 
Archbishop, each elector was called upon to swear that he would vote 
according to his conscience, and for the welfare of his country ; fervent 
prayers were then offered for the sincerity of this oath. The assembly 
fully answered the expectations of the nation, and the electors quietly 
debated on the merits of the respective candidates for twenty-four 
hours. Atthe end of their deliberations, Nicholas Bibesco was elected 
Prince by a majority of 131 votes. His brief reign proved a prosperous 
and brilliant era of tranquillity ; his activity and ardour were surprising ; 
-he worked night and daygand to him the country is indebted for most 
of the benefits it now enjoys. He was the first to bestow attention 
upon public education, and to found schools after the Western method 
of teaching; he put a stop to the power of the clergy, who had 
acquired immense wealth and influence ; he opened roads between the 
different provinces; he repaired the damage done to agriculture and 
commerce; he threw bridges over those streams which- became in 
-winter as dangerous as large rivers; he first conceived the idea of 
uniting the two principalities; and he has left in Roumania the 
memory of a kind and clever man and of a chivalrous and perfect 
Prince. 

Prince Bibesco was first married to Princess Zoé Mavrocordato 
Brancovano, and afterwards to Princess Marie Vacaresco. 


In these last pages, I have endeavoured to portray ancient as 
wellas modern Roumania, and this account of a true Roumanian Prince, 
who is a fair representation of his country in his attachment to the 
traditions of the past and his eagerness for modern civilisation, seems 
a fitting conclusion. 

Europe is often disposed to place Roumania on the same level as 
some of the smaller Balkan States, which, though our neighbours, 
have neither the pretension nor power to become our rivals, and which 
differ in every way from the Latin nation whose history is so closely 
allied to theirs. The Serbians and Bulgarians belong to the Slavonic 
race, and have never succeeded in keeping entirely aloof from Russian 
influence, and even Russian thraldom. Their instincts impel them to 
consider that great Empire as their progenitor and liege lord; 
whereas Roumania, from the first day of her existence as an inde- 
pendent nation, has obtained liberty, and endeavours to preserve that 
liberty, both politically and materially. 
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The petroleum wells, scattered on the outskirts of the Karpathian ` 
‘mountains, corn and maize, and the vast surrounding forests, furnish some 
„of the valuable products:of Roumania. The climate, bitterly cold in 
winter and sultry in summer, produces luxuriant growth, and has 
- assisted in forming a hardy and strenuous race. 

_In my own opinion, Roumania is one of the most interesting 

countries of Europe, and I am always surprised that it has not as yet — 
-excited a greater curiosity and interest among travellers and writers, 
Roumania has already produced artists and scientific men of con- 
spicuous ability. The first woman barrister who obtained a degree in 
Paris was a Roumanian; the first woman archeologist, received and: 
complimented by the Sorbonne and by the Laureate ’of the Ecole des 
Hautes-Etudes, was also a Roumanian, and her husband, M. Vaschide, 
though still a young man, has won a distinguished name as a discoverer 
‘of psychic and philosophical phenomena. l 
Roumania has a very difficult part to play in the somewhat dis- 
cordant orchestra called the European Çoncert; Macedonia and 
Transylvania cling closely to the land, the language and customs of. 
“which are still preserved by their inhabitants, and Roumania has often 
to turn a deaf ear to the promptings of a motherly heart in her en- 
forced career of prudence. But in spite of the dangers which beset 
her, she- has good reason for hope and perseverance. The smiling 
land which nestles between the two great rivers of the Pruth and the 
- Danube has ever been protected by Providence ; and, although some- 
times laid low beneath the yoke of the oppressor, the Roumanian 
Race has ever been blessed in its aspirations after Liberty and true 
Progress. 
. HELENE VACARESCO. 


THE ABBE LOISY AND THE ROMAN BIBLICAL 
COMMISSION. 


OR nearly eighteen months past there has been pending in Rome 
F before the Congregation of the Index and that of the Inquisi- 
tion,—commonly known as “ The Holy Office ”—a case of exceptional 
interest, fraught with weighty consequences for the future of Biblical 
criticism within the Roman communion. Abbé Alfred Loisy, D.D., of 
Paris, who for some years has figured among the front rank of living 
exegetes in the Roman Catholic Church, and whose scholarly attain- 
ments in every branch of Semitic lore have won him more than 
European fame, has been accused before the Roman tribunals by 
Cardinal Richard, as one who by his active sympathies with modern 
critical science is a troubler of the Catholic Israel. ‘ 

For twelve years Dr. Loisy held the Chair of Biblical Exegesis in 
the Institut Catholique at Paris, of which the late Monseigneur 
d’Hulst was long time President. The report circulated in England, 
even by Roman Catholic writers of the broader school, that Dr. Loisy 
had to resign his Chair on account of his inability to accept the doctrine 
of the Leonine encyclical Providentissimus Deus, is incorrect; for Dr. 
Loisy himself stated in reply to M. Sabatier that he had severed 
his connection with the Institute before the appearance of that 
pontifical document. His withdrawal was the result of action taken 
by the Episcopal Board of Managers, who compelled his resignation 
owing to their objection to his views on Inspiration, as put forth in his 
lecture on “ La Question Biblique et Inspiration des Écritures.” That 
Dr. Loisy’s teaching is nowise in conflict with that of the Roman 
Church, nor indeed of the Encyclical, will be plain to all who make 
careful study of his writings. Much faulty and unintentionally unjust 
news regarding his actions and opinions has been imparted to the 
English Press by ill-informed correspondents. Not only does Dr. Loisy 
reject unconditionally the theories of restricted Inspiration put forward 
by some recent Catholic representatives of the ancient exegetical’ 
school of Antioch ; but in a lecture, delivered well-nigh two years prior 
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to the publication of the Encyclical on The Study of Holy Scripture, 
he gave expression to his conviction that even Cardinal Newman’s 
theory of odzter dicta is inadmissible, because of its inconsonance not 
merely with the letter, but with the spirit of Church tradition. “Tl 
“faut avouer ”—he wrote—“que ces théories limitent ou paraissent 
“limiter objet de inspiration d'une manière qui west conforme ni à 
“la lettre ni à esprit de la tradition ecclésiastique.” (Etudes 
Bibliques, p. 30.) ; 

On his retirement from professorial work, the Cardinal-Archbishop 
of Paris offered Dr. Loisy a chaplaincy at a nunnery at Neuilly-sur- 
Seine. This he accepted. In his seclusion Dr. Loisy did not, how- 
ever, throw up his critical studies, as less courageous men, alas! have 
too often done, but rather pursued them with increasing zest, despite 
the drawbacks of delicate health and persistent annoyance from his 
adversaries. In the leading ecclesiastical reviews of France, e.g., the 
Revue Biblique, Revue du Clergé Français, and Bulletin Critique, the 
excellent Revue d'Histoire et de Littératyre Religieuses, and also in 
the non-Catholic Reve d'Histoire des Religions, occasional essays 
or series of short articles continued to appear. On October 15, 1900, 
there appeared in the fortnightly issue of the Revue du Clergé 
Français an article entitled “Za Religion d'Israel: Ses Origines? 
It bore Dr. Loisy’s now famous pseudonym of Dr. A..Firmin, 
attracted widespread attention, and was the first instalment of what . 
promised to be the best contribution to the subject from a Roman 
Catholic source. Eight days later the-priest editor, Père J. Bricout, 
received a letter from Cardinal Richard, in which, after declaring that 
the aforesaid article was in contradiction with the Constitution Dez 
Filius of the Vatican Council, and likewise with the provisions of the 
Papal Letter on the Bible, His Eminence proceeded to interdict the 
publication of the series in the review, and ordered the ‘archiepiscopal 
epistle to be printed in the forefront of the next issue. These direc- 
tions were duly attended to. The condemned article together with its 
suppressed sequel have since been printed in a separate brochure. for 

‘private circulation. Many Catholic scholars, as well ecclesiastical as 

lay, agree: in regarding: Dr. Loisy’s line of defence there sketched as 
the most telling reply to Renan that has emanated from the orthodox 
position. Certainly for lucid treatment and sound scholarship its 
hundred pages easily outweigh in value a bundle of bulkier- but more 
boastful rejoinders. 

A few weeks later, M. Leygues, in the name of the French Govern- 
ment, nominated Dr. Loisy to the. Lectureship of Comparative History 
of Religions, just vacated by the Abbé Quentin at the Ecole Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes in Paris. On receiving his new: appointment 
Dr. Loisy was pleased to make a present to the Cardinal Archbishop 
of the sum total of the scanty annual income of which he had been in 
.receipt. during his period of chaplaincy. Since his acceptance: of :a 
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professorship in the Section of Religious Sciences founded by M. Jules 
Ferry has been made a matter of reproach to Dr. Loisy, it may here 
be added that, before his coming to Rome as Director of the historical 
Ecole Francaise de Rome, Abbé, now Monsignore, Louis Duchesne 
held the Chair of Ecclesiastical History at this same Paris École simul- 
taneously with one at the Institut Catholique: while, until his summons 
‘to the International Biblical School at Jerusalem, the Dominican Père 
Scheil—among the foremost of contemporary Assyriologists—occupied 
the Government professorship in that subject in the same institution 
to which Dr. Loisy has been promoted. 

Books and articles in abundance have been written against Dr. Loisy 
and the growing school of Catholic thought which he represents. 
Notable among these are some serial articles in La Science Catholique 
‘by Père Fontaine, S.J., recently published in volume form by 
Retaux, of Paris, bearing the title, Les Inftltratzons Protestantes et 
Le Clergé Frangqis. The larger half of this book consists of a diatribe 
against Dr. Loisy. The better reviewers of Père Fontaine have 
pointed out the faults of his polemic; but its fundamental weaknesses 
were ably exposed by Pére Portalié, S.J. of the Catholic University of 
Toulouse, in its organ, Le Bulletin de Littérature Ecclesiastique for 
March, 1901. That critique affords remarkable evidence that Père 
Fontaine’s controversial methods are far from approving themselves 
even to some of his confrères in the Society ; and on its being reprinted 
inthe Revue du Clergé Français drew forth an angry reply from Père 
Fontaine addressed to M. Letouzey, the publisher of the periodical, 
demanding in virtue of his legal rights its insertion sans delai. The 
result was a passage of arms between the two Jesuits in the Trzdune 
Libre of the review, where Père Fontaine, S.J., steeps his pen in gall, 
while the courageous Père Portalié, S.J., endeavours to sweeten his 
brother’s bitterness with the oil of charity. 

Père Fontaine charges Dr. Loisy with striking a blow at essential 
dogmas of faith by his attitude on the Johannine question. He has, 
says his Jesuit opponent, overthrown. baptismal regeneration and the 
Holy Eucharist ; and as regards Our Lord’s Divinity has “ undermined 
“its certitude, if he has not altogether destroyed its divine character.” 
This extraordinary inference is based upon Dr. Loisy’s view that the 
Fourth Gospel is a spiritual interpretation of Our Lord’s teaching, the 
Gospel of Christ lived over again in the mind and religious experience 
of a privileged soul, in contrast with the material or historical interpreta- 
tion of Christ in the Synoptics. The Logia, or Discourses of Jesus, he 
believes to be an abstract, paraphrastic rendering of the thought of 
Christ, having nothing in common in tone, style, setting, or form of 
doctrine with the Discourses as reported by the Synoptists. For it 
does not fall within the scope of the Synoptic Gospels to treat of a 
natural Sonship which makes the Christ consubstantial with His 
Father, and therefore, -in the strictest sense of the word, Divine. To 
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bring into relief this Divine Sonship was the formal purpose of the 
‘Fourth Gospel. ' 

Nothing more can be attempted here and now than thè briefest 
summary of -Dr. Loisy’s views in Bible criticism. For the rest, ‘those . 
desirous of gaining more intimate acquaintance with his position.may ` 
be referred—besides the publications mentioned—to his Erudes . 
Bibliques,a second edition of which has just been published by 
Alphonse Picard et Fils of Paris. This contains six lectures and essays 
on the Science of Biblical Criticism; the Biblical Question and the 
Inspiration of Scripture; the History of the Doctrine of ‘Inspiration ; 
The First Eleven Chapters’ of Genesis; Catholic Opinions on the 
-Origin of the Pentateuch; and the Gospel ' of St. John.- It was ‘in 
conséquence of the former of these two lectures on Inspiration that” 
‘Dr. Loisy had to quit his Chair of Exegesis. I sum up what Dr. Loisy: 
-regards as acquired results of sound criticism as follows :— ý 


` 


'- (1p That the Pentateuch, as we DOW possess it, cannot be.the work 
“of Moses. s 

(2) That the early chapters of Genesis—probably the first ‘eleven 
—do not contain an exact and ‘real history of the origins of . 
‘the world or of man; but rather the religious philosophy of 
that history. At the same time, these chapters may contain 

x traditional memories of historical significance. 

(3) That the whole of the Old Testament literature (and vz various 
parts of single books) does not possess a uniform historical 
character, all the historical books,—even those of the New 
Testaiment—having been edited on freer principles than those 
now in vogue in historical composition.. Hence, as a — 
legitimate result of liberty in the composition, a corresponding 
liberty in the interpretation. The form of an inspired 
‘document being historical does not involve necessarily a-real 
historical character ; e.g., Our Lord’s Gospel Parables of the 
Good Samaritan, Dives and’ Lazarus; etc. It is the nature 
and content which determine the character of inspired 
records ;-it is the character which should guide sound exegesis 
in its interpretation. 

(4) The history of religious doctrine as set forth in the Bible 
bespeaks a vital development, in all its component parts, of 
the doctrine itself; e.g., the e of God, of human destiny, 

z of moral laws. 

(5) The Sacred Books, in all that pertains to natural ' science, 
present no contrast to the quasi-scientific conceptions which — 
prevailed in the ancient world; and these conceptions, more- 
over, have left their traces not in Bible literature only, nut 
likewise in Bible beliefs. x 


s- Whilst Dr. Loisy considers the foregoing conclusions in’ their broad 
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_ aspect as beyond dispute, he insists that the task before the Catholic 
` exegete is to determine their bearing, to analyse carefully their details, 
with a view to reconstructing in the spirit of exactness the history of 
the Sacred Books, the history of God’s people, and that of the Law 
and the Gospel. Unlike the Thomist and Molinist disputes, the 
Biblical question is neither solely nor even primarily the concern of the 
theologian ; it belongs in the main to the historian and the exegete. 
If exegetical science is to exist at all, it must be guaranteed a relative 
independence. 

Dr. Loisy is now preparing for the press his Commentary on the 
Synoptists. This will be followed by another on St. John. The 
twelve essays on this latter Gospel which have been published in the 
Revue d'Histoire et de Littérature Religieuses between the years 
1897 and 1900 deserve close study by whoever would understand aright 
his opinions respecting the Fourth Gospel. To facilitate the study 
of his general position at this crisis, Dr. Loisy has divulged the list of 
pseudonyms employed by him. All articles written in that review 
during the past six years which bear the signatures, Jean Latoix, 
Jacques Simon, Francois Jacobé, or Jean Delarochelle; and those in 
the Revue du Clergé Francais signed by Dr. Alfred Firmin and Dr. 
Isidore Desprez, are from his pen. 

When it became known that the cause of Scripture exegesis as 
represented in Dr. Loisy was undergoing examination at the hands of 
the Roman Congregations, the feeling among both friends and foes 
became intensified. An indication of the stir created in Rome over 
the Logia problem is given by the fact that one of the four written 
theses set by Professor Martinetti in the last examinations for the 
D.D. degree at the Apollinare—otherwise, the Roman Seminary— 
was a dissertation on M, VAbbé Loisy and the Fourth Gospel. Woe 
betide the thoughtful candidate who, with views other than those of 
his textbook, should be honest ‘enough to give expression to them, or 
evince sympathy with the French exegete, be it even between the lines. 
For him the cap and the ring would not be speedily forthcoming! 

Leaving aside certain Jesuit periodicals, the Dominican Revue 
Thomiste, the leading organ of Scholastic philosophy and divinity, 
recently concluded a summary of Dr. Loisy’s masterly critique of 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible (which critique, extending over 
eighteen pages in the Revue d’Hist. et de Littér. Relig, was 
characterized by the Expository Times as “one of the fullest and most 
“favourable of the foreign reviews” of that great enterprise) by a 
petulant appeal to Rome to rouse herself and roar forth a con- 
demnation ! _ 

The notorious Pére Charles Maignen, whose ignorant meddlesome- 
ness misled Rome and caused so much irremediable mischief in the 
“ Americanism” controversy, has also vouchsafed once more his aid; 
but his lucubrations were promptly redespatched with thanks, and he 
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has ‘given vent to: his feelings in a new volume, Le Nouveau - 
Catholicisme et Le Nouveau Clergé. : . ? 

Exegetical science has several powerful enemies among French 
prelates, who, bred up in the traditional. school of Bossuet, look 
jealously askance at the influence of the new scholarship. In pressing 
for severe censure, Cardinal Richard has been supported by certain ` 
members of the managing. and professorial staff of the “Institut 
Catholique, which for some time past has forbidden under pain of 
expulsion the attendance of its theological students at Dr. Loisy’s 
lectures, and complains to headquarters that the faith of its young men 
has suffered serious disquietude from the “ New Learning.” 

On the other hand, Dr. Loisy’s regular audience at the Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes includes a large proportion of ecclesiastics, 
and he counts many adherents and ‘sympathisers, not only throughout 
France and in England and in the United States, but also in the 
Catholic Faculties of the Belgian, Swiss and German Universities. 

' The Revue Biblique has all along showp itself appreciative of his 
inestimable services to the Catholic cause. The Jesuit Htudes made a 
noteworthy exception to its traditional policy by giving honourable 
place to an article by Père Prat, S.J., in which that theologian fully 
' adopted Dr. Loisy’s views as to the borrowed sources of the inspired 
writers and endorsed the claim of exegetical science to be independent 
of theology. The new Catholic critical review in Italy—Studi Religiosi 
—has opened its pages to his defence; and an English Thomist, the 
Rev. Professor V. McNabb, O.P., of Woodchester Priory, has published 
in the American Ecclesiastical Review substantially similar specula- 
tions as to the nature of Inspiration, which, he plausibly maintains, are 
really in-harmony with St. Thomas Aquinas’ own principles. A few 
theologians of eminence at Rome, like the Jesuit Father Gismondi, 
Professor at the Gregorian University ; Padre Lepidi, O.P., the Pope’s 
theologian and Master of the Sacred Palace ; Father David Fleming, 
Vicar-General of the Franciscan Order; the German Father Esser, 
Secretary to the Index, and Pére Friiwirth, Master-General of the 
Friats-Preachers, have shown a commendable zeal for fair play. To 
the latter’s active support it is that his brother-religious, the scholarly 
Pére Lagrange, owes his having so far escaped the official censure of 
the Index. Cardinal Matthieu--the French resident Cardinal—has 
been appealed to on both sides, but is just now much absorbed with 
his researches in the Vatican Library, and has preferred remaining 
neutral. Several bishops in France are decidedly averse to any blow 
being dealt at exegetical science by the Roman Curia. Mgr. Mignot, 
the outspoken Archbishop of Albi, who is talked of both at Paris and 
at Rome asa likely successor to Cardinal Richard, and whose series of 
stirring Pastorals to his clergy on present-day problems includes a fine 
apologetic for Biblical criticism, has come forward with a strong 
representation to Rome against a possible condemnation; and Baron 
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Frederic von Hiigel, one of the ablest Roman Catholic Biblical critics 
in England, and indeed in Europe, not only forwarded a similar plea 
to the Holy See through his friend Cardinal Rampolla, but came to 
reside in Rome in the interests of the cause. 

As a result of tireless exertions, particularly on the part of the two 
scholars last named, the general outlook has brightened considerably. 
When Archbishop Mignot came to Rome in December to plead with 
the Holy Father in person, the aged pontiff received him most kindly, 
and announced that he would not permit a revival of the personal con- 
demnations of Catholic scholars. Since the famous Biblical Encyclical 
Providentissimus Deus of 1893, Leo XIII. has become more and more 
alive to the exceedingly complex character of the subject-matters dealt 
with by the “Higher Criticism.” On one occasion, after a Catholic 
scholar in private audience had portrayed vividly to the Pope’s mind 
some of the real difficulties of the situation, Leo XIII. is reported to 
have flung aloft his hands, exclaiming, in a tone of mingled’ anxiety 
and wonderment, “ Je le sais! je le sais! Où allons-nous?” He no longer 
points to the Encyclical—as®vas his wont— as to an oracular pronounce- 
ment. Leo XIII. it was who stepped in to prevent the publication of 
the condemnation by the Index of Dr. Zahm, the evolutionist. He it 
was who cancelled (with fear and trembling indeed) the officious 
censures on Madame Marie du Sacré Coeur. And now, when extreme 
old‘age and failing mental vigour had seemed to preclude all likelihood 
of his personal activity in the matter, it is Leo XIII. again who with 
characteristic masterfulness has interfered to suspend the newly- 
threatened condemnations by the Congregations of the Index and the 
Inquisition, and who has now finally withdrawn the Abbé Loisy case 
entirely from their jurisdiction. Realising the broader issues which 
that case involves, the Pope, as long ago as August 30th of last year, ` 
signed the documents which gave official existence to an International 
Pontifical Commission for the special study of modern Biblical 
problems. This Commission is to be a permanent one, like that for the 
Reunion of the Churches. The representatives chosen will not neces- 
sarily assemble frequently in Rome for their deliberations, but each 
will receive the reports and weigh the statements sent in by Catholic 
scholars and others in his own country, and act as local secretary and 
adviser to the head office. The specimen schema of questions 
published to the Commissioners for their guidance covers all the 
leading questions of the “ Higher Criticism,” and brings into the field 
of free discussion the doctrinal sufficiency of the Papal teaching itself, 
as embodied in the Providentisstmus Deus. Cardinal Parocchi has 
been named President by the Pope himself; and although that 
Cardinal would certainly not endorse the claim to being “a high 
“authority upon all questions connected with Biblical exegesis,” 
recently made on his behalf by the Tablet, he is undoubtedly the most 
learned of those cardinals resident in Curia. To him the Pope com- 
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mitted the choice of twọ Cardinal Assessors. The career of Cardinal 
Ciasca, the only Biblical Orientalist of repute in the Sacred College, 
is unhappily at an end; and in appointing Cardinal Francesco Segna, 
Prefect of the Vatican Secret Archives,.and the young Spanish 
Capuchin, Cardinal Vives y Tuto, the president has singled out non- 
partisans of ability.. The “company of the twelve” commissioners - 
are, for the most part, distinguished. specialists, and mbreover men who 
in their time have had, like Catholic thinkers generally, to suffer from 
` narrow-minded churchmen in authority, as’ suspects of so-called 
` “ Liberal Catholicism.” The majority of them have been dénounced to 
the Roman tribunals, at one time or another, for alleged rationalism., 
„To begin with the Religious Orders. The representative of the 
Benedictines is the learned Abbot Ambrose Amelli of Monte Cassino. 
Some time ago he took up the study of the Comma Johanneum with a 
, view to defending the attitude of the Roman authorities in its regard. 
Prolonged investigation convinced him, however, that the authenticity ‘ 
of-the Three Heavenly Witnesses passage is indefensible. He has 
unearthed ancient documents by means ofẹ which he believes he has 
succeeded in tracing the interpolation to a Priscillianist and therefore 
heretical source ; but before he is permitted tq publish his results he 
has to await the pleasure of the Roman Inquisition. To Padre 
Gismondi, the Jesuits’ representative, I have already alluded: he is 
wholly on the side of liberty for Catholic scholars, and a warm admirer 
of .Abbé Loisy. - The Dominicans are represented in, Father Esser, 
some time Professor at Maynooth’ Though Secretary of the Congre- 
gation of the Index, he has long worked against personal condemna- 
tions: and while he has not written specifically on Scriptural problems, 
his published works of research reveal his attachment to modern 
historical and critical methods. : 
Canon Humbert Fracassini, Rector of the Pope’ s seminary at 
Perugia, and Biblical Conimissioner for Italy, is an accomplished 
Orientalist, whose work in New Testament criticism called forth an 
appreciative review from so eminent a critic as H. J. Holtzmann. He ' 
is contributing to the Studi Religiosi a serial history _of Biblical 
criticism during the past century. The Spanish Commissioner, 
Professor Jorio of Palencia, seems unknown in the Biblical world. Abbé 
Vigouroux, who stands for France, is the only one of whom it might 
be plausibly said that he belongs to a very conservative school. He 
is, however, one of Archbishop. Mignot’s most cherished friends, and by 
no means so illiberal in his personal views as is commonly imagined. 
He has never denounced to the ecclesiastical authorities Catholic - 
critics more advanced than himself. In January, 1899, he wrote in 
the Revue Biblique an introductory approbation of two articles by a 
` young lay scholar, M. Emmanuel Cosquin, showing that the Book of. 
” Tobit, which the Roman Church accepts as of equal authority with 
other Books of Scripture, is in part borrowed from the Arabian fairy” 
tale of Ahikar the Wise! : i 
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For Germany we have Father Francis de Hummelauer. He is h 
of four Jesuits set apart by Leo XIII. to produce'a complete and . 
scholarly Cursus Scripture Sacre, which should provide safe reading 
for clerics. In the introductory volumes of this Cursus Fr. Cornely, 
S.J, had devoted 150 pages to demonstrating the authenticity, 
integrity and Magaic authorship of the Pentateuch; but now in com- 
pleting, in the volume on Deuteronomy, his commentaries on the 
Torah, Father de Hummelauer is constrained to unbosom his 
scepticism in about'the same amount of space, to demolish Fr. Cornely’s 
elaborate demonstrations, and to hold that the Pentateuch is the work, 
not of one-man, nor even of a single epoch, but the slow growth of 
several: centuries. 

Dr. Van Hoonacker, the Belgian Commissioner, is Deputy- Professor 
of Biblical Exegesis in the University of Louvain. It is sufficient 
testimony to his ability that his labours on Ezra and Nehemiah have 
evoked the eulogies of Kuenen. The United States representative, 
Dr. Grannan of Washington, is Scripture Professor in the Catholic 
University there. A well-known writer in the American reviews, he, 
too, has had to lament the asphyxiating influence of the ultra-conserva- 
tive atmosphere in matters Biblical. f 

England has secured a worthy delegate in Dr. Robert F. Clarke. 
Those who recall his helpful weekly lectures at Great Ormond Street, 
or his articles in the Weekly Register, the Tablet, and in the 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW are in a position to appreciate his merits. 
His serial articles in the second-named periodical, in which he defended: 
the composite character of the Hexateuch and post-Mosaic author- 
ship of its larger part, caused quite a flutter in ecclesiastical circles, 
In all three reviews he has upheld large views on the Inspiration of 
Holy Scripture, which are hardly distinguishable from the hypothetical 
teaching of Abbé Loisy. I need but mention the erudite Irish Secre- 
tary of the Commission—Father David Fleming, O.S.F. Only when ’ 
its secret history comes to be written will his own share in its formation 
be sufficiently appreciated. 

There remains but one other name to notice, that of the Dutch 
Commissioner, Dr. D. A. Poels of Ruremonde. The story of how he. 
came to be seated upon one of the twelve thrones is an instructive one. 
I will therefore recount it briefly. The brilliant disciple of Van 
Hoonacker, he encountered almost insuperable obstacles in obtaining 
his doctorate, owing to the jealousy and narrowness of his superiors. 
His Biblical writings were suppressed by the Bishop of Haarlem, who 
physically thrust Abbé Poels out of his house, saying that he could not 
abide a heretic under his roof. Last autumn Abbé Poels came to 
Rome to defend his cause. Becoming acquainted with Cardinals 
Parocchi and Serafino Vannutelli, he laid before them his views and 
his writings. Satisfied as to his orthodoxy, both Cardinals pledged 
themselves to support him. One day Cardinal Parocchi sent for the 
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young scholar to the Cancelleria Palace and’said to him, “Go back to 
“ Holland, my dear friend, and put your full trust in.me. »There you 
“ will shortly receive the amende honorable from Rome. I cannot yet tell 
“you what it is, but the Holy See has in store for you a surprise that 
“will amply compensate you for all you have suffered.” That com- 
pensation came in the shape of the Vatican éigdietto constituting Dr. 
Poels national representative on the Pontifical Commission. 
If spontaneous interest in scientific truth be, as some think, less in - 
-` evidence than the overwhelming force of circumstances, the trans- 
ference of these’ questions from the jurisdiction of the Roman 
Congregations to a special Commission of scholars is indeed an act 
- whose significance can scarcely be overrated. For the official con- 
sultors to the‘two Congregations of the Index and the Inquisition— 
pace the Joint Pastoral of the English Catholic Episcopate—do not 
number a single adviser who is entitled to be considered as a specialist - 
‘in either Biblical or historical criticism. There are, indeed, a goodly 
few resident'in Rome itself; but the best qvailable expert knowledge 
has been consistently and’ consciously ignored. Only after seven 
years’ residence in the Eternal City has the illustrious historian and 
critic, Abbé Duchesne, been at length nominated consultor to the 
minor Congregation of Relics and Indulgences. This tardy recog- 
nition of his great qualities dates from December last, and, as I 
happen to know, is due to the famous fiasco of the pseudo-Edmund 
relics. One of the most notable Orientalists and Scripture scholars 
in the Roman Communion—Padre Giovanni Genocchi, D.D., a victim 
of the Mazzella persecution—has'no official consultorship. His Chair 
of Critical Exegesis in the Roman Seminary was suppressed, as being . 
too ‘dangerous a subject to be touched upon. Neither has Padre. 
Gismondi, S.J., any consultorship:- and the same is true of many 
another. Nor need this cause surprise if the state of ecclesiastical 
education in the home and headquarters of the Papacy be taken into 
account. Throughout the léngth and breadth of Italy there is’ no 
sort of society for Biblical Studies. An Academy of this nature which 
once’ existed at Rome under the presidency of Cardinal Parocchi at 
the Propaganda Palace soon languished and died from lack of interest 
and encouragement; and all the recent efforts of Padre Lepidi, who 
summoned a conference at the Vatican last May to found another in 
its stead, were doomed to failure. Can this be wondered at, when in 
fact there is no Chair of Biblical Criticism in the Roman ecclesiastical ’ 
schools, and when, at the Gregorian and Minerva Universities—to cite 
only two instances—none of the two thousand and odd church students , 
who flock thither annually are ever examined in Biblical knowledge, 
' nor is any standard of proficiency demanded even from that selecter 
group who go forth decorated as Bachelors and Doctors of Theology ?* 


*-In view of these and similar facts, the definition of the Roman doctorate RA an 
experienced theologian seems an apt'one,—“ Invisibilis scientiæ visibile signum!”~ 
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Be its future what it may, the International Biblical Commission is 
of memorable importance in the third longest pontificate of history. 
It serves to mark a new epoch in the history of Roman Catholicism. 
It owes much to the loyalty and persevering labours of the Abbé 
Loisy, of whose denunciation to Rome it is the immediate sequel. 
Already there are omens of a coming agitation against the Com- 
mission by adversaries scarcely yet recovered from their astonishment. 
But the Catholic savant finds his consolations in history, as Boethius 
found them in divine Philosophy. He can have no misgivings what- 
ever as to ultimate results. The modern scientific movement within 
the Roman Communion has come to stay and to increase; and the 
mature decision of Leo XIII. cannot but be regarded as a providential 
check upon that blind theological fanaticism, within even as without 
the Church, which, with Canute-like arrogance, elects to sit by the 
shore with its face to the sea, cursing the inevitable incoming tide. . 


AUSTIN WEST. 
t 


THE NEW LICENSING BILL. 


; HIS Bill, lately introduced by the Home Secretary, has already 
T received the approval of all section’ of the Temperance party,. 
and the word has gone forth that they will unite in its support. A Bill 

_ prepared by the Home Secretary, the Attorney-General and Mr. Jesse 
- Collings must have much to recommend it from a party point of view ; 

but when it is blessed alike by Church and Dissent; when the Central 

Temperance Legislation Board joins hands with the’ Good Templar 

Order, the British Women with the United Kingdom Alliance and the 
Band of Hope Union with the Wesleyan Temperance Committee ; 

and when they all with one consent declare the Bill to be a beneficent 
measure and worthy of all support, it evidently has a great deal to 

recommend it from a non-party standpoint as well. This undue haste 
to approve the Bill savours a bit of indecency, -but Temperance people 
have so often been accused of hindering legislation by too much’ 
criticism that their anxiety to avoid a similar charge over this measure 
is perhaps excusable. I hope my friends will pardon me if I venture 
to suggest-that there is a great deal to be said against the Bill, and 
that some clauses of it will, if passed into law, for a certainty do more 

harm than the whole of it can possibly do good. As a Churchman, I 
am astonished that our Archbishop and Bishops should so readily 

and enthusiastically endorse some of the clauses, though my astonish- 
ment is lessened when I remember that a Bishop was sponsor for them 

when introduced during last session in the House of Lords. 
The Bill is divided into three parts :— 


I. Amendment of the Law as to Drunkenness, 
II. Amendment of the Licensing Laws, 
III. Registration of Clubs. 


Of Parts II. and III. I say nothing, except that I believe them to. . 
beexcellent. But Part I. gives me pause, and to it I want to call the 
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serious attention of Temperance reformers generally and of moralists 
in particular. To this part then I confine my observations. 
Clause I. runs as follows :— 


Ifa person is found drunk in any public place, whether building 
or not, or on any licensed premises, he may be apprehended and 
dealt with according to law. 


This makes simple drunkenness a crime, and is undoubtedly a big 
step in the right direction, for drunkards have too long enjoyed their 
legal privileges and immunities. 

Clause II. makes it a more serious offence to be drunk when in 
charge of a child under the age of seven years, and provides for a 
penalty not exceeding 40s., or for imprisonment not exceeding one 
month. This certainly does not err on the side of severity. Protect 
the children by all possible means ; they suffer too many dangers and 
injuries from drunken parents. 

Clause III. gives the Court power to order the drunkard to enter 
into recognisances, with or without sureties, to be of good behaviour, 
and this may be done in addition to or in substitution for other 
penalties. This also is a step in the right direction, and if magistrates 
will regularly estreat the recognisances when the offence is repeated, 
a large number of people will be led to think more seriously of 
drunkenness, for at present it is thought but a trifling matter and a 
subject for jest. 

Clause IV. affects the publican and police, for it provides that “ When 
“a ‘licensed person is charged with permitting drunkenness on his 
“ premises, and it is proved that any person was drunk on his premises, 
“it shall lie on the licensed person to prove that he and his servants 
“took all reasonable means to prevent such drunkenness.” This 
removes the burden of proof from the police to the publican, the police 
having to establish the fact of drunkenness only. Certainly this will 
make the duty of the police easier; and if the rank and file get, as it 
is to be hoped they will get, the thorough support of those in authority, 
undoubtedly a large amount of drunkenness will be prevented and 
licensed houses will be much better conducted than they are now. 

But now I come to the clauses which are open to serious question, 
and to which I wish to call attention for two reasons: First, I want a 
great evil to be avoided; secondly, I wish to suggest how the clauses 
may be amended so that great good may be obtained. 

Clause V. provides that— 


Where the husband of a married woman is a habitual drunkard, as 
defined by section three of the Habitual Drunkards Act, 1879, the 
married woman may apply for an order under the Summary Juris- 
diction (Married Women) Act of 1895, and that Act shall apply 
accordingly. 
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The Act-of 1879 defines a habitual drunkard as—. 
A person who, not being amenable to any jurisdiction in Lunacy, 
is notwithstanding by reason of habitual intemperate drinking of 
intoxicating liquors at times dangerous to himself orto others, or is 
incapable himself or herself of controlling his or her affairs. 
The Married Women Act of 1895 provides that a married woman 
_ having a husband who is persistently cruel or who does not maintain 
her may leave him, and having left him may apply for a-summons 
against him, when if she proves her case the Court may declare a 
separation and make an order for maintenance on the husband. ' I`' 
want to call attention to the working of this Act. When it first came™ 
into force London Police Courts were besieged by women who came 
to seek the protection the Act affords. Day after day for weeks they 
came, and a great many went away dissatisfied because the magistrates 
_ declined to grant summonses on frivolous grounds. But large numbers - 
of separation orders were made, and for seven years at all our Courts 
-they have been continually made, and ousands whom “God has, 
“joined together” the magistrates have put asunder. But do they 
remain asunder? Very few of them. A working man’s wages are not 
enough to keep.two homes going, and so partly from convenience and 
largely from desire the bulk of them come together again. The same 
_ old game is continued, and ‘numbers of women have had the separation 
order repeated again and again. On the other hand a certain number” 
- of the husbands do not.go back to their wives, but promptly take to 
themselves other women, or other women appropriate the husbands. 
The maintenance order is not kept up, for the wife finds it impossible 
to get her money, and she is jealous of the “ other woman.” A warrant 
is applied for, and in due time the defaulting husband stands before the. 
Court with the wife as prosecutrix and the other woman an interested 
spectator. Invariably the wife tells the magistrate all about the “ other 
“woman,” and the othér woman, with a child in her arms, betrays 
herself inthe body of the Court by some exclamation not friendly or 
complimentary to the wife. An order for payment being made on the 
husband, he goes to prison, unless the “other woman ” can find the - 
money, which sometimes happens. In either case there is a warm 
meeting between the two women outside the Court. This sort of thing 
goes on for years in some of these cases ; but when the husband gets 
tired of going to prison, or more likely tired of his second love, and 
makes it up ultimately with his wife, then down comes the other 
‘woman. Affiliation orders are made, and the vagabond husband is 
between the devil and the deep sea; so he takes himself off, leaving 
both women and both families to their own resources or to the tender 
care of the public. 
A very great deal of this business goes on, and the consequences 
are disastrous. To increase the facilities for it seems to me absurd. 
But it by no means follows that because a woman has a drunken 
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husband she herself is all sweetness and light. Many slatternly and 
idle women have almost compelled their husbands to seek comfort in 
public houses; many men have been almost driven into intemperance 
by the dirt and discomfort, the tongue and temper they have had to 
put up with at home. To give such women the power of demanding 
separation and maintenance is also absurd; though many husbands 
might be glad of the relief, and under more comfortable circumstances 
would probably be more sober. The sacredness of the marriage vow 
is fast disappearing, and this clause strikes another blow at it, for 
again the inevitable “other woman ” will come upon the scene and 
play an important part. 
But Clause V. goes much further, for Part 2 says :— 


Where the wife of a married man is a habitual drunkard, as defined 
by Section 3 of the Act of 1879, the married man shall be entitled to 
apply to a Court of Summary Jurisdiction for an order under this 
sub-section, and the Court may make one or more orders containing 
all or any of the follqwing particulars : 


The particulars are— 


(1) A separation order equal to a judicial separation ; 

(2) An order for the custody of the children ; 

(3) A weekly maintenance order upon the husband for the sup- 
port of the wife, not exceeding two pounds per week; and 

(4) The payment of costs by either or both of the parties as the 
Court may think fit. 


I am appalled at this clause, and the thought of its far-reaching con- 
‘sequences. It is stupid, immoral and the very quintessence of cruelty. 
From the £2 weekly limit of maintenance it will be seén at once that 
the framers of the Bill intend it principally for working men. Knowing 
something of the lives of working men, I am looking at it entirely from 
their point of view, for I see what must result if these clauses become 
law. I have the deepest sympathy with the honest, sober and in- 
dustrious working man who has the greatest sorrow and burden a man 
can carry—a wife that he loves who has become a victim to drink. 
Time after time such men have consulted me, time after time I have 
been in homes that ought to be clean and joyous, but are abodes of 
dirt and misery. I have spent time and trouble, self and money, 
trying to bring some joy to the children, some relief to the husband, 
and some improvement to the wife. But in trying to redress the evils 
we must be sure that we do not create greater, in trying to lessen their 
sorrow we must be careful we do not increase it, and in giving the 
men some power we must not put into their hands an instrument which 
would enable them to do huge wrong. I have said that even the wife 
of a drunken husband may not be perfection, but it is infinitely more 
true to say that the husband of a drunken wife may not be as sober 
and virtuous as one might desire. Many of them are the very reverse. 
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So’ many of such husbands have consulted me that Ihave learned . 
many things. Several times lately a married man has been to. consult 
me about his wife’s drunkenness; he wished her either to agree to a 
separation or to go for two years into an inebriate retreat. He was 
exceedingly confidential and put his face rather closer to mine. than, 
was agreeable; he always visited me in the early morning and his 
breath was always reeking of spirits. He .was willing to pay 5s. a 
' week for his wife either in a retreat or at liberty ;' either would suit 
him as long as she was apart from him: Ashe came to see me too 
often for my liking, I told him plainly that if he wished to discuss the 
‘wife’s drinking habits with me he must come perfectly sober himself, 
_ He was indignant and declared that he had only had a couple of- 
glasses of brandy that morning. However I went to see the wife, 
‘who declared that her husband drank twice as much as she did, and 
told me other things which convinced me that the husband had some 
-one ready to take her place. * In fact, the “other woman”. loomed .” 
large. In doing justice to these cases one has to consider not only 
the question whether a wife is drunken, Hat if'sò why she drinks. _ 
Now I charge it upon numbers of working men that they are largely 
. responsible for the drunkenness of their wives. Many of them are in 
the habit of taking their wives when newly married to spend an hour 
or an evening in the public house, from which they return flushed and 
excited with drink. Time goes on, children come, the woman neglects 
herself somewhat; but the husband neglects her and the home 
altogether. What wonder if she seeks relief in the drink he has 
taught her to like. But I also charge it upon many husbands that by © 
- their selfishness, indifference to home and lack of sympathy with their 
wives, and by open and even vaunted preference for other women, 
they are responsible for the drinking habits of their wives. The wives’ 
are no doubt good enough to be mothers to their children, but precious 
` little -some of them care for the penalties a woman pays for being a 
woman, for the sufferings she has to endure or for the monotonous 
hardship of her life. A woman’s physical troubles last till late in 
life; from girlhood to age she is subject to much, from which man is. 
` free, that renders her liable to the temptation to seek relief in stimulants, 
and, when circumstances are favourable, to become a victim to them. 
The chivalry of husbands is not much to boast of now; but ’when it is 
` known that a man may marry a drunken woman, or put a sober wife 
in the way of insobriety, and then run to the nearest magistrate and 
get-a separation order, this will not add much dignity to the married 
state or increase the respect the sexes should have for each other., 
But supposing a decent husband is saddled with a drunken wife, I ; 
contend that this clause, if called into operation, will only aggravate his 
misery. Take a typical case. A man with four young children earns 


- £2 a week, his wife is parted from him on account of her drunkenness , — 


and he is ordered to pay her 10s. per week: ‘That reduces to 30s. the 
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amount at his disposal for home, children and self. But a housekeeper 
has to be sought, for the home and children must be looked to. She 
has to be paid. He finds that it is impossible to pay his wife’s main- 
tenance plus his housekeeper’s wages and keep straight. Something 
goes wrong; either he neglects to pay his wife and gets prosecuted, 
or he takes her back home. There is another alternative, and many 
even decent men will take it—to get a housekeeper that will take the 
wife’s place without payment. This has certain advantages. It 
saves the cost of a bedroom and the payment of a housekeeper’s wages. 
This kind of union ‘is common enough now, but pass this clause as it . 
stands, and it will’ be increased tenfold. But what of the wife? 
Observe the cruel absurdity of the situation. The magistrate has told 
her that she must leave her husband’s home,'that she is not to be 
trusted with the care of her own children and that she must get fresh 
lodgings. She is not told where. I venture to say that not all the 
-magistrates and policemen, with the Home Secretary, Attorney-General 
and Mr. Jesse Collings thrown in, will be able to keep the bulk of such 
women from the home and the children. Leaving the presence of the 
magistrate with the separation order duly signed, sealed and delivered 
to him, the husband will find his wife waiting upon the doorstep when 
he returns home, if indeed she has not obtained access through the 
window. The husband finds that his trouble is just beginning, for 
who is to keep her out, or if she is in who is going to eject her? 
Those who know something of women of this kind can readily imagine 
the succession of scenes that will occur. The protected husband will 
live in a state of siege, for drunk or sober his wife will be near him or 
with him, and he will find that his last state is worse than his first. 
But while this clause will not protect the husband, it will be a 
- positive cruelty and injustice to the wife. See how it will affect her: 
she takes fresh lodgings—near by are her husband and children; she 
is not in good health and is unfitted for work; she has a passion for 
drink, nothing to do and ten shillings a week. Who can doubt how 
those ten shillings will be spent: “ Drink and forget your misery,” the 
` fiend will say to her; “Nothing but drink while the money lasts.” 
Her utter debasement is as certain as death, and she becomes a loath- 
some, doddering object, until she dies a death from “ natural causes.” 
But see the unfairness of it. The husband may take to himself an 
unpaid “housekeeper ” and may raise a second family, and he does his 
wife no legal wrong. But if the drink-smitten wretch commits herself 
with some equally wretched male, the husband is outraged, society 
scandalised and the law defied. Henceforth the husband is free from 
all legal and pecuniary liabilities with regard to her. Sauce for the 
gander will not be sauce for the goose. Again, I say, to thrust these 
women into the streets, to leave them to their misery and temptation, 
is not only the refinement of cruelty but a huge wrong, for it gives the 
husband a great advantage over the wife. 


be lL. 
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It seems extraordinary to me that the Government should. be so’, 
willing to pay, as they are doing, 10s. 6d. per week for a homeless and ` 
gross unfortunate, an unspeakably vile woman, td be treated for 
drunkenness, ‘and then propose this clause which will throw many ' 
married women upon the streets of London and subject them to the 
_ same’ fate from which it seeks to deliver the unfortunates. It seems 

strange to me that London should be willing to go to a large outlay, 

. establish an Inebriate Reformatory and fill it with unfortunates.and run 
it at a great cost—a cost of nearly 30s. per week per inmate—and yet 
_ should calmly welcome this clause. But it seems more strange that > 
Temperance people generally and British women in particular, who 
have rightly exercised their minds over the rights of women and have . ` 
done good work for social purity, should so heartily and unrestrainedly 
welcome and endorse this clause. Strangest of all, most inexplicable 
, of all enigmas to me, is the fact that this clause is blessed by the Church, 
‘that it owes its origin to a Bishop, that our Archbishop has approved it. 
May I respectfully ask his Grace to reconsider the matter? May I 
also respectfully ask that he will consider an amendment which I 
` suggest, not for any purpose of hindering or belittling any measure of 
Temperance reform, but simply out of pity for the drunken wives for 
whom no one seems to care, that they may be preserved from the: 
horrible fate that appears to await them, that even to them some justice 
may be done and some chance given of sobriety, decency and virtue? 
My proposal ‘is simply this: No separation orders; we have enough 
of them. But when a sober wife has a persistently drunken husband, 
or a decent sober husband has a ‘persistently drunken wife, let them 
have the right to apply to a Court of Summary Jurisdiction for a 
summons, the wife against the husband or the husband against the 
wife as the case may be, for habitual drunkenness ; and if the case is 
proved, let the Court have power to call on the inebriate to enter into 
recognisances for six months, and to come up for judgment at the end 
of that time. If during that time, the accused has kept sober, the 
desired end has been obtained; but if not, let the guilty party, either 
husband or wife, be committed to an Inebriate Reformatory for not’ 
less than one year and only then discharged on.license. If the wife 
_ be committed let an order be made on the husband for her mainten- 
ance—he had better pay for her there than elsewhere ; if the husband 
be committed, the Court must be guided by the surrounding circum- 

stances and judge of the ability of the wife to pay for the husband. | > 

If this suggestion be adopted we shall get as inmates of our Inebriate 
` * Reformatories really drunken women for whom there is some hope of - 
reform, a different class altogether from the women at present com- 
. mitted. But why not extend this principle? Husbands and wives are 
not the only habitual inebriates. When parents have a son or a 
daughter going to destruction through drink, why not give them similar . 
rights? , If sons or daughters have a father or mother persistently - 
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drunken, why not give them also such powers, if one of the parents 
be dead? 

I should like also to make another suggestion : it is this—that when 
the summonses are heard and adjudicated upon it should not be lawful 
for anyone to publish a report of the proceedings: otherwise decent 
husbands who still have some respect left for their wives will be 
‘deterred from taking proceedings. Such men have a mortal fear of 
proclaiming their wives’ shame and their own sorrow. 

Of Clause VI. I say but little: it will probably operate for good, 
though it will be difficult to enforce. Shortly, it provides that when a 
man or woman has qualified for committal under the Inebriate Act of 
1898, whether an order for detention is made or not, the Court shall 
order notice of the conviction to be sent to the police authority of the 
district. The convicted person must also be informed that this notice 
is to be sent; and if he attempts to purchase any intoxicating liquor 
on licensed premises within three years from that time, he shall be 
liable to punishment} The clause also makes the license holder 
liable to a fine of ten pounds for a first offence and twenty pounds 
for any subsequent offence if he knowingly sells intoxicating liquor to 
or for the consumption of any such convicted person. This will strike 
a shrewd blow at two classes of persons: first the loafing fellows who 
congregate round their favourite public houses waiting for oppor- 
tunities of terrorising others into treating them; these men are well 
known to the publicans who, having been warned not to serve certain 
of them, will not be able to plead ignorance. It will also affect the 
gross women who so frequently are charged with drunkenness; 
invariably these women stick to their own particular neighbourhood 
and are arrested in the same locality; these women—and they are 
numerous—are also well known to the license holder and his servants, 
and if this clause is honestly carried out it will effect considerable im- 
provement in our streets, especially at midnight. To the ordinary 
drunkard however it will present no difficulties; he can send to the 
“ off” drink shop and get what he wants, or travel some little distance 
‘ to a fully licensed house where he is not known. 

Such are the clauses of Part I. of this new Temperance Bill, and I 
trust that they may be so amended as to make them the boon they 
are now thought to be. Human nature must be taken as it is, not as 
we should like to think it is. We must look to consequences, as well 
as have good intentions. Above all, the good intentions of the framers 
and supporters of this Bill must not be allowed to pave and polish an 
inclined plane, on which drunken wives will be certain to descend to 
the lowest depths of misery, shame and degradation. 


THOMAS HOLMES. 
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HOW I GOVERNED BUFFALSKRAAL. I. 


URING the advance of the British forces northwards through 

the Transvaal towards Pretoria, egrly in 1900, many a town 

or dorp was taken one day, fitted out with a Commandant, one or 
two officials and a tiny garrison the next, and on the next again left 
to “carry on” and forge itself into one more link in the ever- 
lengthening lines of communication. It was while preparing to - 
accompany the force, of which I was a humble item, in its onward march 


-from the town of Buffalskraal, which had come into our possession two | 


days previously, that I and certain others were stopped at the: last 
moment and ordered to remain behind as part of the occupying 
garrison of Buffalskraal, In short, we found ourselves stranded. i 

At that time Pretoria was the Golden City of every man’s dreams. 
All hoped somehow to be in at the taking of the capital.> We were 
therefore not best pleased at the sudden fading of our dream. But 


- there are few immaterial things so nearly related to a stone wall as a 


l 


peremptory military order. So having watched the last of our com- 
rades depart from the town, we heaved a sigh of resignation and 
turned to make the best of what appeared to be a very bad job indeed. ' 

Buffalskraal, like many another place at that time (June—July, 
1900), enjoyed a brief period of peace during the six weeks of its first 
‘occupation by the British. Later, it came in perhaps for a greater 
share of the ups and downs of war than any other town; for it was 
taken by us, from first to last, no less than four times ; it was evacuated 
three times ; and it is now enjoying its fourth and, let us hope, its final 
occupation by us. As I shared in. all its vicissitudes in the threefold 
character of a peaceful occupant, a fugitive and an invader, I will 
briefly set forth my experiences in, and out of, Buffalskraal. 

It was a typical Dutch town; straggling and gloomy; a town of 
weeping willows and peach-trees, possessing its English, Dutch- 
‘Reformed and Dopper churches, its excessive number of hotels, its 
High Street and stores, its market square, and its “ Kantoor ” or Court- 
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house, wherein were situated the post, telegraph, and all the public 
ofhces. I could never find out what the population was; but the town 
measured about one mile by three and had plenty of elbow room. 
It was essentially Dutch, but salted with an English, Jewish and 
Asiatic business community, chiefly storekeepers. An English town 
of similar size would have possessed its workhouse, its paupers and its 
slums. But poverty as known in England is a stranger in the Trans- 
vaal. Poor whites there are, but not the poor whites of our great 
cities. No one needs the union, and slums are not. The Kaffirs, 
according to the wise Dutch custom, were all made to live in the 
“location” which adjoined the town. 

In case any of my readers may ever have the bad luck to have to 
help to administer a newly-captured town, they may in the following 
account learn some of the things that they ought, and many of the 
things that they ought not, to do. 

Buffalskraal was the headquarters of a district measuring some sixty 
miles by fifty. Many of the males of the town and district were absent 
in St. Helena; but their wWomen-folk, as will be seen later, were well 
to the fore. Our garrison was thirty-five Colonial Horse, half of whom 
were as a rule absent on patrol; and as seventeen men and one old 
Union Jack could not do much in defending such a lengthy perimeter 
as ours was, it was unnecessary to lay out any great schemes of 
defence. In less peaceful times than those we were now to endure 
the garrison lived in trenches, and the Union Jack, though it flew over 
the Courthouse by day, occupied a snug position beneath my pillow by 
night, ready for emergencies. Besides our thirty-five horsemen and 
their officers, there were a commandant, a provost-marshal, a police 
officer and an intelligence officer. Certain presumably loyal local men, 
acquainted with the interior economy of the town, held the offices of 
Landdrost, Field-Cornet, and other minor positions. The “ pacifica- 
“tion ” of the town and district was carried on as follows. 

Lord Roberts’ No. 1 Proclamation was to be seen everywhere, 
and I can answer for it that it was delivered at every single inhabited 
farm in our district. Briefly, it called upon the inhabitants to do four 
things: first, to bring in their arms, ammunition and horses ; secondly, 
to declare their stock; thirdly, to take the oath of neutrality ; and 
finally to go back to and remain peacefully on their farms. Thereafter 
they would not be molested by us. Such supplies as we required 
would be paid for at full market rates. We on our part were to set 
ourselves to restart the administrative machinery, and to establish 
peace conditions so far as was possible, by encouraging the markets, 
preserving law and order, and feeding those whom the war had 
rendered destitute. 

Much has been written about Lord Roberts’ proclamations, their 
number, varying purport, and general inutility, owing to their never 
reaching the people they chiefly concerned. I will only repeat that 
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his first proclamation was duly delivered at every inhabited farm of our 
district, and that deserted farms were very few; that most óf the” 
owners or male inmates were present; that such farms as only con- 
tained women were in frequent touch with their absent men ; and that 
the terms of the proclamation were clearly printed in English and 
Dutch, and when necessary were read and explained to the recipients. ` 

I am convinced that the majority of the men of the Buffalskraal 
district took the oath of neutrality with the intention of keeping to its 
conditions. But the women and certain other agencies were too much 
for them. It must be remembered that the people had not yet felt 
the real pinch of war; and nothing could blunt the edge of the 

` exceeding great bitterness they felt towards us but an actual tasting : 
of the-horrors of war. Up till now they were perfectly willing that it 
should continue. It was associated in their minds literally with 
nothing worse than a brisk market for eggs, poultry and bread, when 
by good luck a column, (the larger the better) of the utterly despicable 
Khakies came within hail of a farm. a was nothing whatever to ` 
fear from the advent of their enemies ; to be gained by it; and 
often delicacies to be wheedled out es sai natured supply ome 
or a foolish general who liked to pose as a-benefactor to distressed 
females. How they laughed when his back was turned ! 

As our residence at Buffalskraal seemed likely to be a long one, the ` 
first thing to do was the selection of a suitable dwelling. My friend 
Brown, the police officer (from the day previous), and I accordingly 
went house-hunting and found no difficulty in satisfying our require- 
ments. In every Dutch town there are houses used by the outlying 
farmers during “Nachtmal,” or the quarterly administration of the 
Sacrament. On these occasions the Dopper and his family quit for a 
few days their lonely steading, whose only garden is one of tombstones ` 
“marking the graves of departed children, drive into the nearest town, 
and put up at their town residence. Here they combine the exercises’ 
of religion with business and eke a little pleasure. The young people 
come together, the bucks to engage not in drinking one another under 
tables, but in perhaps the equally trying custom of swedtmeat-eating 
bouts; and the girls to discuss the latest fashion in cappies (the not 
unbecoming sun-bonnets worn- by all Dutch women) or the most 
recent éozlette mystery for preserving their cheeks from thé bloom 
which Boer fashion forbids, and ensuring that dead whiteness of 
‘complexion which every Boer maid loves to see in her looking-glass. 
The old folk drink coffee ad Zib., and settle up in kind with the slim 
Storekeeper, who swindles them most atrociously. 

It was into one of these Nachtmal houses that we inducted ourselves, 
-without consulting either house-agent or owner, for neither was there 
to consult. But we were happy to learn later that the owner was 
pleased rather than the reverse that his house should be occupied and 
, his = goods looked after ky respectable- looking aliens. One day he 
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visited us and respectfully asked leave to remove his lady’s Sunday 
hats: and Madame seemed pleased when I went out and asked her to 
come in and see for herself that all was well both with the house and 
the hats. I was glad to be rid of the responsibility of the latter, as 
they had long occupied a very large share of my bedroom 

Our new abode possessed ample stabling and the usual enormous 
Dutch feather beds, furniture and cooking utensils. Ere we left it 
hurriedly one mirk midnight some time later, we had got quite fond 
of it, and were contemplating a garden in the future. As it was within 
a few minutes’ walk only of the Courthouse, I must ask my readers 
to accompany me thither and see for themselves the process of 
pacification in full blast. 

The building and its precincts swarm with burghers bearing rifles 
and leading and driving horses, who have come in in obedience to the 
proclamation. It is a hard-smoking, free-spitting crowd. The right- 
hand pocket of every man’s coat contains tobacco loose. When he 
wants a pipeful—which he does every ten minutes—he thrusts the 
pipe into the pocket and bngs it out full. It smells abominably, and 
is grown on every farm, and some of the better brands are most 
excellent smoking. Put the average Boer into any other costume but 
that which he habitually wears, z.e., a cheap reach-me-down suit from 
the nearest Winkel or store, and if I am not greatly mistaken, he would 
be a man to look at twice, and to call picturesque when you had done 
so. We must not deprive him of his battered dirty hat, nor of his veldt- 
schoen (pronounced “skoon ”), far less—for picturesque purposes—of 
his rifle or miserable-looking mount, his ragged old saddle, or even of 
his single spur. But with a more practical object in view he is now 
being deprived of the last three but one. 

In a steady stream they troop into the provost-marshal’s office, 
where they hand over their rifles, bandolier$ and cartridges. No 
matter; the veldt gives good hiding to duplicates and triplicates; and 
if Martinis or pre-historic shooting-irons are accepted, so much the 
better. But it is different with the horses. Earnest are the entreaties 
to be allowed to keep one, only one out of a large batch brought in by 
one man; just this unbroken two-year-old, or this aged fellow, long, 
long past mark. But the orders are very clear and very wise. Take 
every horse, young or old, sound or unsound, which can carry a Boer. 
No matter whether they are fit for our own mounted troops or not: 
And one by one they are led before an officer, rapidly and ‘most 
generously priced by him, branded, and turned loose into a kraal to 
await disposal. Those that are fit for our mounted troops are spared. 
Those that are not are shot: for war is a cruel business and will not 
and cannot feed horses that cannot carry warriors. 

Each owner receives a written form, stating the number of i 
and saddles he has handed in and the price he is to receive for them. 
Each burgher, before departing in peace, takes the oath of neutrality, 
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holding his hand aloft as he does so, and reciting the words as they 
are read out to him in Dutch. Kissing the Bible is unknown. The 
oath, with very few exceptions, was taken readily enough; and ‘who 
shall blame the breaking of it? Some were forced to do it; others 
perhaps too readily believed their pastors, who preached its invalidity 
towards the British ; and we who imposed it so widely were unable to 
support those who took it. After declaring his stock, waggons, carts, 
mealies, oatsheaves, cattle, sheep, etc., and after they had been recorded 
in a ponderous “ Stock-book,” each man was given a pass, permitting 
him to retum to and remain on his farm, and, on payment of a few 
shillings, another which permitted him to move to certain places for 
market or grazing purposes. 

Outside the Courthouse the heavy ox-waggons rolled in all day, 
bringing supplies of all kinds, to be shipped up later to places where 
men were many and food scarce. Cash payments being impossible, 
receipts were given at market rates. All were willing to send in 
‘supplies who had them, enough bemg left on every farm for the 
sustenance of the inmates. The “Kantoow” was also the promenade 
for loafers of various sorts, more especially for those patriotesses who, 
by flaunting rosettes of Federal colours in their hats or dresses, seemed 
to invite immediate incarceration or summary execution at the hands 
of the Tyrant Victor. Some of them, more eager to expedite matters, 
would walk into the building itself and look really quite hurt when 
they were civilly asked to state their business or make room for the 
many who had any to transact. ’ 

I lay no claim to be anything beyond a very ordinary military officer, 
whose time and limited capacities had for some twelve years been 
more than occupied in supervising the wants, training and discipline 
(under strictly limited responsibilities) of not more than one hundred 
and sixty men and horses. I now found myself thrust into the per- 
formance of duties which were altogether wide of the Drill Book, the 
‘Queen’s Regulations, and the Manual of Military Law. Hitherto 
these had been my authorities on every conceivable subject which 
could come my way by any possibility. My Sandhurst training 
‘seemed to have been lamentably limited, and garrison classes to have 
caused me much worry to no purpose. As Commandant of Buffals- 
kraal I was cock of my own little yard, and soon attained a very useful 
kind of effrontery which enabled me to tackle matters I had hardly 
heard of before. I was in reality a very subordinate official indeed ; 
but as my superiors (and I had several, both military and civil) were 
as a rule separated from me by fifty or sixty miles of railway and 
telegraph—which were very often not as intact as they should have 
been, for the Boer is a destructive fellow—I frequently found myself 
-obliged to act “on my own.” 

In.the multitude of office work there was no well-trained orderly- 
oom sergeant, ready to guide my frequently erring steps and to 
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uphold the traditions of a well-run regimental office. I missed him 
sorely and many other things. Perhaps the experience was useful to 
me, though it must have been very harassing to my superiors. Those 
two with whom I most frequently had to deal were the District, 
Commissioner ‘and his. assistant. Where they got all their truly 
wonderful knowledge concerning the interior economy of towns and 
populations I cannot imagine. They both belonged to that branch 
of the Service whose officers are considered to be more hopelessly 
fatuous and ignorant than the rest of us are. We dwelt some sixty 
miles apart, and dealt chiefly by telegrams. But when I was muddling 
things more than usual, they would swoop down on me, patiently 
straighten things out, and the same evening be at the opposite corner 
of the district. 

The following are a few of the measures which were completed or 
commenced in the town and district of Buffalskraal :— 


1. The appointment of officials and the fixing of their duties and 
their salaries. The principles to be observed in those matters 
were threefold, namely, to appoint about half as many as were 
formerly appointed by the “Oligarchy,” to have that half 
honest, and to assign to each official twice the duties and half 
the salary that Mr. Kruger would have assigned. 

- The formation of a police force from the only material at hand, 
namely, Dutch and Kafir. f 

3. The organisation of a system of supplies for the army; and the 
encouragement of markets in the towns. 

4. The feeding of the destitute. 

5. The introduction as soon as possible of an embryo English 
municipal system. Under the late régime no one did 
anything without being heavily paid for it, every office was a 
Government office, and working gratuitously for the welfare 
of a town or community was unknown,—in fact, not per- 
mitted,. for it would have spelt the first few letters of the 
word “ Independence,” and this was or had been a monopoly, 
resting only with Mr. Kruger and his friends. Buffalskraal 

. had been suspected of having a will of its own, and the late 
Government had made it unpleasant for the town, and the 
town had good cause to remember it. 

6. The formation of a Vigilance Committee to help to ensure peace 
and order and more especially the protection of railway and 


telegraph. 
7. The establishment of a mail service. 


Y 


Such were some of the measures which the District Commissioner 

_ Put bis hand to, affording plenty of occupation for himself and for his 
subordinates, of whom I was one. 

The question of supplies was perhaps the most harassing, as it was 
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certainly the most important one. - I had not been bred up in that most 


excellent of Departments, the Army Service Corps, and as a Supply . 


Officer I found myself most lamentably deficient We had to feed 
ourselves and our destitute, which was more or less of a retail business ; 
and we had to do our best to satisfy the demands of the Supply Officer 
at headquarters, and to take our. share in helping our army to progress 
in that most troublesome of all positions, on its belly. This was quite a 
wholesale business, and I found it most harassing. 

Devoting myself to the larger concern, I put the retail business out 
to nurse with a contractor. Doubtless he was an honest man 
_ according to his Hebraic lights, but I considered him as a very neces- 
sary means to an end and a very sharp practitioner. I never knew 
really what sort of villainy he was up to—whose cattle he was coveting 
on Government Service, or whom “he was trying to do in the eye 
under cover of the same pretext. So I based all my actions towards 
him on the supposition that he was guilty of everything I could think 
of. I was as well aware that there would be complaints against him 
as was my esteemed Commissioner, to whom they arrived in shoals. 
I would have welcomed any, had they come to me, but as I was 
generally understood either to be a knave and “in” with my Mr. 
Isaacs, or a fool and incapable of believing anything ee him, I had 
to sail along under these two colours as merrily as might be. At one 
period I was made to take the contract from him, and I did so, 
© smiling secretly. He was shortly re-installed by his removér. His 
main offence was conclusively proved to be that his was the only 


business in the town which was during the war in at all a flourishing - 


condition. In the long run, as was the case at that time with anyone 
who had the misfortune to be identified with the British, he suffered 
for it in property, and only saved his skin by evacuating the place with 
his employers. Despite his oiliness, his constant offers of cigars and 
whisky—“ just as one friend to another ”—and his inability to accept 
the most crushing snubs and unmannerly refusals, I can only hope that 
my useful Mr. Isaacs may one day be indemnified for his losses in our 
service. 

Next door to ourselves was the similar little garrison town of 


Platberg, distant a long day’s drive. It possessed a Commandant ` 


who was a first-class man at the wholesale business, and his train-loads 
of stuff passing through Buffalskraal caused me the greatest envy. 
I was constantly at the “Buzzer” or military. telegraph-telephone, 
asking him how he did it, and he obligingly explained his methods ; 
but they were far beyond my comprehension. A few truck-loads a 
week was all I could scrape off my little province, in answer to the 
supplicatory, minatory and other wires that were constantly arriving. 

I was ordered to start a Relief Committee. I had never gone through 
a course of parochial work or district visiting; such things had been 
carried on by the ladies of my family. The new order caused me to 
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scratch my head. The first thing was to cast about for four suitable 
men for the job. Honesty was to be their first qualification, for they 
would have the handling, not of money, but of money’s worth, and 
would come into contact with the contractor. I therefore set down as 
the first man on the list the English clergyman of the place. Next 
came Mr. Hoff, a man of law and presumably acquainted with the 
shadier sides of human nature. Here I paused, searching amongst my 
acquaintances in the town for a man of adamant who would resist 
spurious claims and consider with doubtful eye specious claimants. I 
put down tentatively the name of a dour-looking burgher, a Scotchman 


- by birth, McLeod by name, who, if he acted up to his looks, would 


` 


answer all purposes. He stood me in good stead. Finally and 
fourthly came Mr. Stoffels, the undertaker, who was an honest fellow 
and could be trusted to work against his own best interests. 

I racked my brains for some general rules to guide the workings of 
the committee. The only one I had had supplied me was a sensible one, 
and that was that no relief should be given without some return in the 
form of work done. I got Hbld of a scale of rations which was being 
used for a similar purpose in Johannesburg, fitted up an empty room as 
an office, and summoned the committee to talk things over. To them, 
seated informally round my office fire; I put the matter, and was pleased 
to note that they took it sensibly and meant to help. I regretted my 


_ Inability to have a Dutch pastor on the committee, for reasons obvious 


I" 


tq my audience; but for the benefit of readers I must explain that 


-they hated the British so venomously that they would not have helped 


us in any way, and indeed were later all removed from the place, owing 
to their persistently inflammatory tongues. I explained my rules to 
the committee, placed my idle lady-typewriter at their disposal, 
inducted them into their office and left them to their labours. I am 
bound to state that although the committee were inclined to load me 
with a good deal of their work, and any problem that they wanted 
solving, they laboured both well and honestly, and performed with 
tact, discretion and perseverance some very thankless duties. 

- With regard to the lady-typewriter, I had been saddled with her 
“by order” to provide sustenance for a worthy Dutch family. As my 
office work consisted almost entirely of code and confidential tele- 


_ grams, she was almost useless to me, and I was hard put to it to 


prevent her sitting in her sanctum all day, earning her excellent pay 
by doing nothing except nodding greetings to her friends through 
the window. She was comely, and would much have liked to hold 
Zevées between business; but though I much regretted the many dull 
hours she must have spent waiting for copy, this could in no way be 
permitted. 

The Relief Committee conducted rather a lengthy first séance, 
deputing a member every five minutes to ask me some question which 
they themselves could have answered far better. As a result, how- 
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. ever, a day or two later, the town was adorned with posters inviting 
the destitute to walk up and be “gone into” on a certain day. [ 
` felt it would have been more statesmanlike to’ divide the town into 
districts, employ as visitors some of my very idle fellow-townswomen, 
and generally conduct :the business on more strictly parochial lines. 
But, as I have before remarked, my military training had been a 
_ strangely limited one; and there were other things besides the 
sick and needy to attend to. The day and the hour arrived, and the . 
indigents—in such numbers as to almost block the back precincts of- 
the Courthouse. They seemed to be an uncommonly cheerful, well- 
liking, well-dressed crowd: I could see them out of my window as - 
“they stood waiting in a long queue, like people at a pit entrance. 

There was a particularly heavy crop of telegrams that morning, all 
the longest being in cipher. - I foresaw a good forenoon’s work,'if E ` 
was to decipher and answer even all the “urgents.” But no such 
luck. tap at the door, andin walks his Reverence. He reads from 
a slip,—“ Mrs. Joubert, six children, no means of subsistence—most `, 
“urgent case, but her husband and tw grown-up sons are on com- 

“mando,” adding, “I reaily think we must break Rule I. and relieve 
“her.” I reply that I repose the utmost confidence in the discretion 
of the committee, rules were for general guidance, and in the face, of 
imminent starvation, etc. Exit my interlocutor. Interval of five 
minutes, and another tap. Enter the honest coffin-maker, and in very 
‘chee-chee English jerks out the following, “Verree difficult and 
. “delicate case, Captain. Committee do not feel themselves empowered 
“to act without reference. Mrs. Bezuidenhoot and child, latter recently 

“weaned: says she will willingly exchange her candle ration for large 
“allowance of milk dailee, prefers passing the night in darkness to 

“ seeing the child suffer from indigestion caused by mealee-pap.” He 
retires -with the same answer put rather stronger. I resume a particu- 
larly involved mixed “cipher and plain,” which looks as if it would 
relate to a contract for beer and the everlasting supply question. 
Another tap and the dour-looking McLeod appears. “A slight mis- 

understanding,” he says; “Mrs. Van der Hoff, four children under 
“ twelve, well dressed; and has made a very good thing out of baking 
“ bread for troops at Is. the small and ts. 6d. the big loaf, flour always 
“ given her by the purchaser. States she is destitute ; committee wish 
“to grant relief; I wish to refer.” { request that Mrs. Van der Hoff’s 
name be instantly struck off the list; express once more my entire 
confidence in the discretion of the committee to settle amongst them- 
selves by plurality of votes all such questions, stiffening my statement 
by adding that I do not wish to interfere at all in relief matters or to 
be referred to in any way. 

L resume the beer contracts and find that I have guessed too much, 
and that the cipher refers to the immediate formation on English 
municipal lines at Buffalskraal of a Municipal. Committee. A week 
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or two earlier this would have thrown me into a panic. Not so now, 
and I find myself naming from amongst my acquaintances in the town 
my mayor, my aldermen and my councillors, instructing them with 
marvellous fluency, if somewhat vaguely, in their whole duties as City 
Fathers a ovo; of gently breaking to them that their sole emoluments 
would consist in the respect and love of their fellow-citizens; and I 
was pondering over robes of state and heavy gold chains, when with 
another knock the man of law came in. But his subject was one of 
so very domestic a character, relating to the probable number of 
rations that in two cases might be required before the next meeting 
of the committee, that I blushingly referred him to the doctor. I am 
a bachelor, and with all my newly-acquired effrontery could not tackle 
this question. There were many more interruptions after this, but 
they would probably weary my readers as much as they did me. 
Suffice it that the committee, using to the utmost that discretion, etc., 
broke every one of my general rules of procedure except one, and that 
was the last and most important. They certainly wished to break this 
one too, but I was as adamant. 

The Scotchman—I had appraised him well—alone stood by me in 
this matter. The rest considered me extraordinarily hard-hearted, not 
to say unreasonable. It had been laid down, as I have mentioned 
before, that with certain obvious exceptions no relief was to be granted 
without some return in the form of work being rendered. Neither 
the numerous applicants, nor the committee with the one exception, 
considered this at all necessary. As, however, I was found to be 
anreasonable, they fell in with my mood, which was nice of them; 
but when it came to what return was to be made, they could suggest 
nothing. The recipients of relief were all, I was to remember, Dutch, 
and the Dutch considered manual labour degrading. I adjourned 
to ponder the matter. I sent notes to the R.A.M.C. officer in charge 
of the military hospital, to the O.C. Troops—rather a grandiloquent 
term this, but the smallest available—to the police officer. and to 
certain other people. 

Pending their answers I returned to my telegrams. During those 
precious hours the pile awaiting attention had been increased by 
others which had come flighting in hke wild duck at eventide, and 
these, and others which I knew would be coming in all the afternoon, 
would, I foresaw, keep me up half the night, deciphering and answering. 
Clerks I might have had in plenty to help, but none whom the usual 
oath would hold for a moment from divulging official secrets in the 
town; and then, hey presto! the wireless telegraphy of the veldt, 
like bazaar rumour in the East, would whisk off the information to 
all sorts of people for whose ears it was never intended, at the usual 
minimum rate of one hundred miles a second. I had at one of the 
many ends of my wire a very wiry telegraphic general and a most 
gallant soldier, whose only thought, when set over against an 
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entrenched kopje, was to wire in with as little delay as possible ; 
but off the veldt and seated on an office stool as timorous and fussy 
as any old maid; and the wires literally vibrated with his every 
tremor. Moreover he further aggravated matters by coding each- 
-one of them and calling 90 per cent. of them “ urgent.” 

In reply to my notes the R.A.M.C. man said “ Yes,” he could give 
out a certain amount of washing, that he had great need of a good 
plain cook for enterics, and that he would like his floors ‘scrubbed 
very much. The O.C. garrison said “Yes” also; his men’s clothes 
were badly in want of repairs; but his Sergeant-Major said that 
Dutch women “couldn’t stitch for nuts.” The police officer said 
“Yes” also: he had several confiscated properties on hand -that 
would require a caretaker or two; and if labour was very abundant he 
could furnish them in reliefs of twenty-four hours, three caretakers 
to a relief, and one to act as N.C.O., with two-hour spells of duty, or 
less in very inclement weather. (He was a soldier and evidently 
knew his drill-book and was willing to, help me.) Mr. Land-drost 
said he could do with two errand boys; Mr. Field-Cornet could do 
with one; I was to support my own dignity with four; Miss Type-, 
writer could do with one; and so on. 

I finished my last “urgent,” with the help of my friend Brown, by 
8 pm; and had dimner—much interrupted by the efficiency of our 
secret service, a representative of which tapped at the window, 
mysteriously announced’ a midnight raid for buried arms in one 
house and for a burgher in from commando for a few days’ rest in 
another, drank a bottle of beer, asked if I would not like to come 
too, and departed with that stealth which detectives should always 
practise. He was back again to say, rather needlessly, that the 
thought had just struck him that I ought to have extinguished my 
lamp during his interview, because my window looked out on a 
public road, and people might see him. I suggested that the door of 
my house was quite private and opened into the dark garden. He 
‘was an Irishman and a most energetic officer. I went to bed. Cipher 
cooking, plain telegrams for enterics, legions of errand boys scrubbing 
floors, caretakers running errands, and secret service men digging up - 
buried burghers, danced a maddening dance in my brain all night. 

The Relief Committee was convened next day again. They 
were told that before giving any relief they must tell off recipients to 
such of the following duties as they were best fitted for: cooking ' 
and housemaids’ work at the military hospital; laundry work for 
hospital and troops ; mending garments ; caretaking of empty houses ; 
or any other duties which might occur to the committee. If a woman 
could not work, then some representative of her family must do so: for 
her. So many errand boys‘were'to be told off to parade daily at the’ 
Courthouse and report themsélves to their various masters. I can’ 
answer for it that they did so, for when they were not playing and 
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making a, terrible din in the reverberating vestibule and being 
generally very idle, they were catching cold from hanging about in 
draughts and having to be packed home. I fear an excessive number 
of ladies induced the committee to accept their sons’ services in place 
of their own, for there was a legion of boys still to be utilised. 

Now the roads of Buffalskraal were lamentable. The official of the late 
Government whose duty it had been to see to them had had to invest 
so largely with the Oligarchy to procure himself the billet that he had 
evidently considered his duties to have ended with his bribes and had 
left his roads to look after themselves. I boldly proposed therefore 
that the surplus boys should be put on to do up the roads. There 
was a cry of horror, accompanied by the sickening old catch words, 
“degrading manual labour,” “ Kaffir’s work,” and so on. I said, Very 
well, I had no wish to degrade anyone, but that if there was no better 
suggestion than mine I should make a point of seeing that the 
degradation was carried out most rigorously every day, or know the 
reason why. The English clergyman who had lived long amongst 
the Dutch had become imbued with their ideas on this subject, and 
was not on my side. After a hurried consultation, however, he 
weighed in with a proposal which satisfied all purposes. The 
Cemetery had long been neglected and was much overgrown with 
weeds. The boys, under an Ex-zarp (Transvaal policeman) were to 
be employed in tidying up the place. Though I vastly preferred my 
own scheme, as conferring more benefits on the living if fewer on 
the dead, I passed this suggestion. Perhaps ten years hence, or more 
likely one hundred years hence, the Boers may have learnt to regard. 
labour in a different light. The Cemetery lasted out during our time, 
and the urchins earned their bread and butter and many of their 
mothers’ as well by putting it into a very exemplary state of tidiness. 
I am certain that no cemetery was ever filled with such mirthful 
sounds as I heard in this one, as I daily passed to earn in a far less 
congenial manner my own bread and cheese. 

Our duties had their social aspect, as it was considered expedient 
to pay a few semi-official calls on some of the leading inhabitants. 
This was done with the sole idea of promoting a little friendly feeling 
and of allaying bitterness. In the course of duty we knew and had to 
know perhaps more of the actions, during the past nine months, of 
those who were thus favoured than they were altogether aware of or 
would have liked. Thus we dropped in on the Reverend Duplessis. 
His wife and handsome daughter were at home and entertained us in 
a very friendly manner. But we made no allusion to the silk federal 
flag—though we much coveted it—which the young lady had worked 
with her own fair hands, and which was known to be snugly. packed 
away upstairs, ready for the first Dutch general who should retake 
the town. The betting was all against it at the time, but Christian de 
Wet was the lucky recipient eventually. We also kept off sermons, for 
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our host had been a second Boanerges in the pulpit, until asked to 
moderate his discourses a little. ; 

. Similarly Mrs. Goerz, wife of the present market-master, was at 
home. She was rather offensively loyal to the British, not knowing 
perhaps that we knew {and thought none the less of her for it) that 
she had organised a corps of Amazons and marched them daily to 
practise on the rifle range, and was ready on occasion: to mobilise her 
forces again. They had been temporarily disbanded. Mrs. Reitz 
also reed us,” but made no allusion to the secret drawing-room 
meeting of the evening previous, at which she, as president of the 
Boer F reewomen, had advocated certain extreme but wholly im- 
practicable measures towards her visitors and others. Mr. Richards 
was offensively loyal, and talked with wonderful glibness on patriotism 
and its sacrifices. He was certainly unaware that it was known to us 
that to preserve himself from suffering them he, though a British 
subject at the beginning of the war, had taken burgher rights and had 
become a burgher. 

These and more also. But it did not ay. With the wonderful 
wrong-headedness of the Boers, those on whom we called put down 
such civilities to fear or weakness, and almost invariably they led a ` 
few days later to a return visit during official hours at which they 
would demand some impossible favour. These requests were usually 
made by the lady of the family if she was passably young, or by her 
daughter. For the Boer woman had no small idea of the effect of her 
personal charms, and took a long time to see that ey had nothing 
whatever to do with the matter she came about. 

We had one or two friends though. One of them was a very dear 
old gentleman who had twenty-five years previously been an officer 
in one of our crack cavalry regiments. He had while stationed at 
Buffalskraal found the climate so suitable to his health that he had 
bought land and settled there, and had never left the place. He was a 
very wealthy and a very charitable man, much beloved by the poor and 
by his neighbours. Though he was a farmer and breeder of cattle pure 
and simple, and had lived so long amongst the Boers, he was an old 
English gentleman to the backbone, and many were the pleasant 
afternoons I had with him. It was amusing to note his own sanctum 
in the farmhouse, adorned with multitudinous boots and trees, hunting 
crops, and all the odds and ends that one sees-in an officer’s quarters 
in barracks. Though loving and beloved by the Boers he had the 
most supreme: contempt for their methods of agriculture, and could 
find no words to express his feelings with regard to their system of 
cattle breeding. He hada noble herd himself, now, alas! all dispersed, 
and a very excellent tap of home-brewed ale for any visitor. He was 
a.burgher “by compulsion,” that is, had resided in the Transvaal 
beyond that number of years up to which the taking of the burgher 
rights is, or was, optional. He had therefore taken our oath of 
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neutrality, and what with his love of the Boers and his affection for 
his own countrymen he had rather a difficult part to act during our 
occupation, and we were chary of compromising him by visiting him 
too often. On more than one occasion, amongst those who did not 
know him well, he incurred some odium as a Pro-Boer by standing 
up for certain of his neighbours who had got into hot water with us, 
and bringing to our notice their kind actions towards the British 
during the miserable times in ’81, or more recently dyring the present 
war. Though friendly to us so far as his oath would permit, and 
though he might have been supposed to have incurred the hatred of 
those fighting against us, yet, when some few weeks later, the town 
was invested by the Boers he was perfectly unmolested, except on one 
occasion when—his farm lying outside the town and far beyond our 
furthest defences—he was taken prisoner by two burghers and con- 
veyed before the Boer Commandant. His captors, who were strangers 
in the district, were given a sound rating, and the prisoner was 
escorted back to his farm with every civility. His cattle were also left 
unmolested by the Boers, though they were all round him. 
X. 


NON-EPISCOPAL CHURCHES. 


N 


AVING waited to see if any further words touching either 
Canon Henson’s position or the comments on it in the January, 
number of this REVIEW were forthcoming from within his own com- 
munion, I would venture to present the case as it appears to a member 
of one of those communions whose churchly status is in question. In 
so doing, I can claim at least to be heard as one who has enjoyed such 
opportunity of understanding the issue as may come from having 
studied and thought for a good many years in an atmosphere largely 
permeated with Anglo-Catholic ideas, and in friendly intercourse with 
not a few to whom these are or were living convictions. 

Of the four Deans who contributed their opinions of the matter in’ 
question, the Dean of Winchester alone stated that he “dare not” 
recognise non-episcopal churches as in fact churches at all. To him 
accordingly, as a type of a large section of the great Church to which 
he belongs, the following respectful demurrer is addressed. If he has 
in reserve full and relevant answers to the difficulties it raises, it is 
much to be hoped that he will no longer keep them in reserve, but put 
them at the service of his fellow Christians. For it is the belief of a 
growing body of persons entitled to form a judgment, including the 
other Deans just referred to, that no such answers are at present before 
the reading public. Has not the time come for certain Churchmen to 
begin to “doubt their own misgivings,” instead of merely reiterating, 
with vague appeals to an indeterminate “ primitive antiquity,” assertions 
which fly in the face of scholars like Ussher, Cosin, and many another 
classic divine of thé seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, as well as 
of Lightfoot, Hort, Sanday, Gwatkin and Armitage Robinson in our 
own day? Surely the judgment of these men, viewed as interpreters 
whether of the primitive facts or of their bearing on the traditions of 
their own communion, is entitled to consideration. 

_ For what, after all, has the Dean to oppose to the findings of such 
authorities? Two things, and two only: namely, the Tractarian tradi- 
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tion and private opinion. Yet the Tractarian reading of the facts, as 
regards the unchurching of non-episcopal communions, is itself a 
novelty in the reformed Church of England. The theory, born of a 
time of panic, and framed by men of no special training in such historic 
method as was then available (contrast Dr. Arnold’s protest), is opposed 
to one that is the gradual growth of dispassionate enquiry, aided by 
new and more exact historic method and by fresh documents such as 
the Didaché and the Canons of Hippolytus—a key to much related 
literature. Surely the authorities are ill-matched, and the unbiassed 
mind could hardly hesitate to prefer the later; for history is a pro- 
gressive science, and the Tractarians were at a great disadvantage as 
to opportunities for reaching the truth. Nor is jt reasonable to rely 
on the wide-spread feeling in a Church in favour of a given view, if 
that feeling can be traced to the authority of a few scholars, working 
under conditions such as obtained from 1825 to 1850, and less 
competent to reach a true conclusion than more favoured successors. 
This is our answer to the plea based on the strong actual sentiment 
in favour of an exclusive theory of Episcopacy, which is put forward 
implicitly by Dean Stephens, and more explicitly by The Church 
Times, when it argues that the Anglican Church should not change its 
policy as to inter-communion as long as there is any considerable 
number of its members who have serious scruples on the point. 

In whatever form it is stated, this means in the last resort the same 
thing, the rule of obscurantism, the practical dominance of a tradition 
deserted by the weightiest authorities in the field under discussion. 
Such a policy is mischievous in its effects on living mind far beyond 
the region immediately concerned, and tends to convince the laity that 
the most clerical of the clergy are least ready to face facts, unless it 
suits their “ traditions.” 

But, secondly, the ultimate ground for the narrower view of 
episcopal orders is neither more nor less than that “private opinion A 
the subtle operation of which Anglo-Catholics so deplore in others. 
Private opinion is so subtle and inevitable a thing that its stoutest 
foes are often most under its thrall. For the final question is always 
one of interpretation: and this runs back into personal or private 
choice between rival views. There can be no regressus ad infinitum. 
At last conviction means each person’s sense of probability, judging 
by the evidence available to him. Once authorities differ, it must be 
so. None can avoid the subjective judgment involved; but each 
ought frankly to face the fact that he, and none other, is the judge 
between the rival authorities, one of which he prefers. And so it 
comes to this: the Dean of Winchester, whose special studies lie 
elsewhere than in the first three centuries, or some writer in The Church 
Times, forms the private opinion that the Tractarian reading of a 
delicate historical problem is truer than that of the bulk of more recent 
experts. And this he does, not simply because he thinks it ante- 
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cedently more likely that such should be the case—the rival authorities 
being what they are—but also because the one view seems actually 
truer to the facts as known to him personally. It is no reproach to 
either of these gentlemen that so it is: it is inevitable: such is the 
nature of rational belief or conviction. But the fact is too often for- 
gotten, through confused ideas of authority in such matters. 

The Dean says he “dare not” recognise non-episcopal “ bodies ” as 
sister Churches, because on weighing all the idence, including the 
rival views of the authorities, such recognition seems to him “ to violate 
“one of the most fundamental and immemorial traditions of Church 
“lfe”. We all agree that “traditions both as to doctrine and dis- 
“ cipline which can be traced back to Apostolic times are a sacred trust 
“and deposit, which the Church is to guard and preserve intact.” This 
is one reason why non-episcopal Churchmen cannot consent to sur- 
render their beliefs touching the unprimitive nature of the high 
clerical idea of the ministry. And in this they are confirmed by writers 
like Lightfoot, Hort, Sanday, Gwatkin, and other upholders of the 
counter-tradition in the Anglican communiof. But, while Apostolic 
precedent is to be regarded as a sacred trust, it is precisely the nature 
of such precedent that is in question. Non-episcopalians believe that 
it is the so-called “ historic episcopate ” which has departed most widely 
from the usage of the Apostolic age, and added to the terms of Apos- 
_tolic communion. In so saying, they have now the support of Dr. 
Hort, a name second to none in exact observation and generalisation. 
The point, however, to which we are calling attention is this: that 
what the Dean clothes in the attributes of Apostolic tradition, viz., the 
necessity of an episcopal order above the presbyteral, is in fact his own 
“pious opinion.” The “we,” as often used on behalf of the great 
Anglican communion, dwindles down under analysis to a mere party 
opinion, discountenanced by those fittest to speak with authority 
touching the witness of the past. And on the basis of such a pre- 
carious opinion, the Dean “dares” to say that the gains of inter- 
communion between episcopal and non-episcopal Churches to-day 
would be won at “too heavy a price.” The thing is a bold paradox, 
to be justified, if so may be, by cogent historical arguments ; not some- 
thing to be assumed as self-evident. 


‘Let us examine some of Dr. Stephens’ confident assertions, pre- 
mising that we here waive all questions touching the nature of the 
“ grace of ordination,” as not affecting the point at issue. Is, then, a 
ministry resting on ordination short of episcopal, in the Anglican sense, 
invalid by the standards of early Christian history? The Dean replies 
“Yes,” in the face of facts as plain as facts of history can be. If we 
concede to Lightfoot, as possible though not proven, that “ where an 
“ Oriental spirit prevailed, as at Jerusalem and Antioch and Ephesus,” 
some sort of single episcopate existed within the lifetime of “the 
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“latest surviving Apostles, more especially St. John”; our friends on 
the other side must admit that “where the prevailing influences were 
“more purely Greek, as at Corinth and Philippi and Rome ”— 
Alexandria, too, as will be proved in a moment—the growth of this 
office out of the presbyteral cannot be traced to Apostolic sanction. 
Now this of itself is fatal to the allegation that “the threefold ministry 
“is a divine institution” in the Dean’s sense; for we have no right to 
suppose that such leading Churches would have failed to adopt it, had 
it been Apostolic. In these Churches, then, the succession rests on a 
presbyteral basis, and the basis gives its essential character to all the 
superstructure. Moreover it was not until well on in the first quarter 
of the second century, at any rate, that the ministry ceased in such 
cases to be twofold. Even so, the change was only in form, not in 
essence. There were still only two orders, presbyters and deacons ; 
though the higher had its official head, primus inter pares, the bishop. 

Writers like Dr. Gore and Dr. Moberly have felt the difficulty to 
be acute, and have tried in vain to surmount it. The former would 
affiliate the episcopale function to the exceptional ministry of 
“charismatic” or specially inspired persons, like the “Apostles, 
“ prophets and teachers ” of the Didaché. These he supposes gradually 
to have settled down as a quasi-apostolic order in various churches, so 
that they “became themselves local presidents or instituted others in 
“their place. Thus a transition was effected to a state of things in 
“which every church had its local president, who ranked amongst 
“the presbytery, ... . sitting with them on the chief seat, but to 
“whom was assigned exclusively the name of ‘bishop’” These latter 
words well define the nature of such a bishop as we know Polycarp to 
have been. But Polycarp himself shows no consciousness of there 
being anybody of the kind at Philippi, to be addressed as Ignatius 
addressed him. There is another and more radical objection to the 
theory. We have no evidence that this type of “prophet” or 
inspired “ teacher” ever received ordination or formal apostolic com- 
mission. Their charisma seems to have made them what they were. 
“ God set in the Church, some Apostles, some prophets, some teachers,” 
through the Spirit’s inworking, but apparently without any act of 
ordination. Thus the succession fails at the one end. It fails no less at 
the other. For there is no evidence that it was among their functions 
to ordain men to any office. In the Didaché the local Church is itself 
bidden to appoint its own officers. “Elect for yourselves bishops and 
“deacons worthy of. the Lord, men meek, and free from love of 
“ money, and true, and tested,” These exercised some of the functions 
of “the prophets and teachers,” whose presence could not always be 
counted on, as they became fewer ; but there is no hint that bishops 
and deacons were ordained by this more gifted class. 

The fact is that the Charismatic ministry and the ministry of routine 
office seem to have moved on parallel lines, supplementing éach other, 
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often in the same church, but to have had no continuity one with the 
other. - It might so happen that they met in one man, as was probably 
true of Ignatius and Polycarp. But that was accidental. Dr. Gore’s 
sole ground for assuming otherwise is his anxiety to show how the 
single episcopate often emerged in the Church only after the Apostolic 
age, without admitting that it grew out of the presbyterate by elevation. 
This latter theory, to which Lightfoot inclined, he and his school decry 
as involving the principle of “ ordination from beneath.” Such a phrase 
' always seems to many of. us a singularly unbiblical and unhappy one 
to apply to the commission coming through.a Church (which the New 
Testament regards as an organism indwelt of the Holy Spirit), when, 
using its most typical members as organs, it consecrates to their repre- 
sentative ministry men whom God Himself calls to minister their 
“ gifts ” as vital functions of the Body of Christ. 
“But whichever view be truer to the genius of the Gospel and of 
the Apostolic age, one thing seems now put beyond doubt; namely, 
that ‘the presbyteral college of each local church was actually in the 
habit of ordaining its own head as bishop. e Here, in spite of all the 
ingenuity Dr. Moberly has spent in trying to refute Dr. Lightfoot, one 
might be content to state the case once more as he left it. But to-day 
we can go a step further, and appeal to the present Bishop of Salis- 
‘bury, a Churchman who stands nearer to the school we are considering. 
Lhe Ministry of Grace is the work of a far more competent historian 
' than Dr. Moberly, while it has certain advantages over Dr. Gore’s The 
Church and the Ministry in respect of fresh materials bearing on the 
crucial point. Here its author is quite decided and, we may add, 
decisive. Among other things he. discusses afresh the well-known 
statement of Jerome, that “ At-Alexandria from Mark the Evangelist 
-“down to bishops Heraclas (A.D. 233—249) and Dionysits (A.D. 
“249—265) the Presbyters always nominated as Bishop one chosen 
“out of themselves and placed in a higher grade, just as if an army 
“were to appoint a general, or Deacons were to choose from. them- 
“selves one whom they knew as diligent and call him Archdeacon.” 
On this Dr. Wordsworth. observes, that Jerome: implies “that no 
“further ordination was needed, any more than when a Deacon became 
“ Archdeacon ” ; and then continues,— 


Moninus, indeed, goes so far as to endorse the judgment of Hilary 
the Deacon, “ Episcopi et Presbyteri una ordinatio est,” and to declare 
that it is the general opinion of the Latin Fathers (De Sacr Ord. 
ii. p. 30 sq.). We have seen the confirmation of this statement from 
the Roman Church Order (the “Canons of Hippolytus ”}, and, doubt- 
ful as it may be as a statement of general application, I believe that. 
Morinus is right as regards Rome and Alexandria up to the beginning 
or middle of the third century. An apophthegm* of the monk 


* Hardly so: rather an anecdote touching certain “heretics,” who visited 
Poemen to taunt him with the fact that the Archbishop of Alexandria “had de- 
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Poemen, and a recently discovered letter of Severus of Antioch (A.D. 


512-9), gO some way to support the statements made by the late 
and untrustworthy Eutychius. 


The passage from this Eutychius, a patriarch of Alexandria in the 
tenth century (about whose “ untrustworthiness,” even as regards the 
traditions of his own see, more has been said than seems warranted), is 
as follows :— 


Mark the Evangelist appointed, along with Hananias the patriarch, 
twelve presbyters, to remain with the patriarch, so that when his office 
should be vacant they should choose one of the 12 presbyters, on 
whose head the remaining eleven should lay hands and themselves 
bless him and make him patriarch. That next they should elect some 
eminent man and appoint him with themselves as presbyter in place 
of him who had been made patriarch, that thus there might ever be 
twelve. Nor did this institution touching the presbyters, namely, of 
making patriarchs from among the presbyters, cease at Alexandria 
until the times of the patriarch Alexander. ..... He, however, 
forbade the presbyter$ henceforth making the patriarch, and ordered 
that on the death of a patriarch bishops should assemble and ordain 
the patriarch, .... Thus vanished that more ancient custom, 
whereby the patriarch was wont.to be made by the presbyters ; and 
there succeeded in its stead the rule touching the making of the 
patriarch at the hands of bishops (Migne, Patrologia Graca, cxi. 98 2). 


Tt will be observed that here the definitive change from presbyteral 
to episcopal ordination is brought down to the beginning of the fourth 
century. The reconciliation of this account with Jerome’s probably 
lies in the fact that “the transition from the old state of things to the 
“new would be the result of a prolonged conflict between the 
“Alexandrian presbytery ."... and the bishops of the recently 
“created Egyptian sees, to whom it was proposed to transfer ”* the 


rived his ordination from Presbyters :” to which the hermit made no teply, but 
fed them and sent them away in peace. 


Studies for January, shows that Rufinus had seen Poemen about A.D. 375. He 


then proceeds to argue that Athanasius was the Archbishop in question, and 
treats the taunt as a mere Arian slander. 


C. H. Turner suggests in the same journal (Vol. ii. 613), the “heretics” meant 
that ultimately his ordination went back only to presbyters 3 . é 
Exot THY Xeporoviay), the state of things before his own day. But _Dr. Gore 


and Diopysius were his own pupils—which would surely make all the difference. 
No one suggests that he was a Partisan of the presbyterate in contrast to -the 
episcopate in general. This being so, Dr. Gore’s arg. ¢ silentio seems of little value 


* Lightfoot, Essay on The Christian Ministry, 232, note. 
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functions in question. But in any case the evidence completely con- 
firms Canon Henson’s statement, that the “Historic Episcopate ” 
is “a development which was triumphant over the whole area of. 
“ ecclesiastical life only in the course of two, or perhaps even three, 
“centuries.” It equally refutes the Dean's assertion that “the trans: 
“mission of ministerial authority from the higher power to the lower 
“has been the standard law of the Church from the beginning.” The 
fact seems to be that there was no “ higher power ” than the presbyteral, 
as regards ordination, in any part of the Christian world until the 
- third century ; and even then, the new conception of the bishop, which 
made of him a third order in relation to ministerial grace, replaced 
the old idea of a difference merely practical or administrative far more 
slowly in some places than in others. It is here that Dr. Wordsworth’'s 
fresh evidence as to the practical identity of the prayers used in the 
ordination of presbyters and bishops in the third century (and probably 
even to the beginning of the fourth), immensely strengthens the case 
as stated by Lightfoot and others. It also puts beyond reasonable 
doubt the fact that the famous’ thirteenth Ganon of Ancyra (A.D. 314) 
proves the persistence, in parts at least of Asia Minor, of principles 
like to those exemplified in the cases of Rome and Alexandria. This 
canon “seems to recognise a certain power of ordination in city- 
“ presbyters, which it brings into line with Episcopal supremacy, with- 
“out actually abolishing. it, by requiring a written licence from the 
“Bishop before its exercise.”* “Country-bishops (Chorepiscopi) are 
“not permitted to ordain: Presbyters or Deacons, nor yet even is it 
“ permitted to city-presbyters to do so, except with the licencé (or 
“ commission) in writing of the Bishop in each parish” (parozkia). 
So runs the canon,t and it is clearly one restrictive in nature; the 
power of presbyters to ordain presbyters (the highest order of ministry 


* Wordsworth, The Ministry of Grace, 139. mo, 


t Xwpemondrots yup eéeivac mpecGurdpovs ù dtaxdvous Xeiporoysiv, GAAG pay unde 
mpecBurépots morcws, Xwpis Tov exttpamyvar vad roù emoxérou perk ypauparwy èv xa 
mapowig. This form of the text, which has the support of the Latin versions, an 
“to which all internal evidence bears witness ” (Wordsworth), was that upheld 
by Lightfoot (p. 232 £.). He also observes that “the name and office of the 
“country-bishop’ appear to be reliques of the time when episcopus and presbyterus 
were synonyms. While the large cities had their college of presbyters, for the 
villages a single presbylerus (or episcopus) would suffice; but from his isolated 
position he would be tempted, even if he were not obliged, to perform on his 
own responsibility certain acts which in the city would only be performed by 
the bishop properly so called [originally, as Dr. Wordsworth shows, by the college 
of presbyter-bishops, with or without a single bishop at its head], or at least would 
not be performed without his consent. Out of this position the office of the later 
chorepiscopus would gradually be developed; but the rate of progression would not 
be uniform, and the regulations affecting it would be determined by the circum- 
stances of the particular locality. Hence, at a later date, it seems in some places 
to have been presbyteral, in others episcopal. In the Ancyran canon just quoted 
a chorepiscopus is evidently placed below the city presbytery [and so, apparently, 
in Egypt till early in the third century—a fact which explains the Alexandrine 
Clement’s references to presbyters and bishops as practically one order]; but in 
other notices he occupies a higher position.” Thus the phenomena of choreptscopi 
point to the original and indeed long-continued equivalence of presbyters and 
bishops, save for certain practical purposes and under special conditions. 
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in the strict sense, as we have seen) is assumed as primitive, but is 
restricted as to exercise in the interests of order. 

The net result of the evidence now available is, in Dr. Wordsworth’s 
opinion,” as follows :— 


(1) The three orders, as orders of Bishops, Presbyters and Deacons, 
existed from the time of the Apostles in certain parts of the Church, 
especially in Palestine, Syria and the Province of Asia; (2) in some 
other parts, especially at Rome and Alexandria, there were at first 
only two orders, the governing order acting normally as a corporate 
body or college ; (3) in process of time, and more particularly in the 
course of the third century, this governing order tended more and 
more to act in the matter of ordination through its Presidents, 
although the right of the latter to act normally quite alone has never 
been regularly established except at Rome; (4) in this way the 
governing order in the West has been differentiated into two degrees, 
though a tradition has always been kept up that they had an essential 
unity of character, now defined as ‘Priesthood ” or “sacerdotium.” 
Not only has this tradigjon never been condemned by the Church, but 
it is probably a growing belief; and it has much to recommend it as a 

. practical basis for that reunion between Episcopalians and Presbyter- 
ians which is one of the most obviously necessary tasks of English- 
speaking Christianity. 


None can fail to see how important is the above paragraph, and 
how fatal to the assumptions underlying the attitude of the Dean of 
Winchester.: If its significance needed illustration, it has received it in 
the striking contrast between its tenor and the teaching of Theophilus 
“Anglicanus, by Dr. Wordsworth’s own father, which Canon Henson 
has drawn out in parallel columns.t Presbyterians are thus admitted 
already to possess valid orders according to “the standard law of the 
“Church from the beginning,” to use the Dean’s phrase. The usage 
which from the third century onwards came gradually to treat as 
irregular presbyterian ordination,$ purely in the interests of a third 
distinct order—which the Dean so strangely treats as an Apostolic and 
Divine institution—Bishop Wordsworth shows to be an innovation 
upon even second century standards.§ 

For the present at least one would be content, if the champions of 
“ Apostolical succession ” would frankly admit as much as Dr. Words- 
worth has proved, viz., the validity of Presbyterian orders on Apostolic 
and general Ante-Nicene standards. But as a matter of fact there 
is, I suspect, a fallacy lurking behind the use of the term Presbyterian 

* Ut supra, ee 

ł In the Preface to his recent volume entitled Godly Union and Concord. 


} Z.c., by a presbytery, the original ordaining body, and not a single presbyter, 
like Colluthus under Bishop Alexander; early in the fourth century. 


§ Tertullian, like Irenæus and Clement, recognises no ecclesiastical order above 


, the presbyteral, speaking in De Exhortatione Castitatis, 7, of the clerical “ order”, 


in a context which has presbyters in mind (including the bishop, but excluding 
deacons). ` 
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in the above quotation to which attention must yet be drawn. But 
first a word on the Bishop’s statement that three orders “ existed from 
“the time of the Apostles in certain parts of the Church.” How he 
harmonises this with his next proposition, that in some other parts there 
were at first only two orders, it is hard tosee. For there is not a shred 
of proof that an Ignatian bishop was appointed otherwise than by 
his colleagues the presbyters, then the highest “order.” Once more 
we must reiterate the fact, that to Ignatius it is not the bishop (who is 
a sort of “father” to the local flock, an earthly image of the Heavenly 
Father of the whole Church), but the presbyters, who correspond to 
the Apostles.* The bishop is simply the chief presbyter of the local 


‘church, entrusted specially with its unity. Nothing is said about his 


appointment by Apostles: nothing is hinted as to his function in 
appointing others to the ministry. Hence the case as regards orders 
here remains exactly the same as where there was no single bishop or 
chief pastor. 

But further, such an episcopate is not of the type styled “the historic 
“episcopate.” Its sphere is a single churah able to assemble together 


` for untied worship, however relatively large the district falling within 


the czvitas of which the city proper was centre. This is what Justin 
Martyr implies in his account of the Sunday worship of a local church 
(a paroikia or primitive “parish”). Its country members, as Dr. 
Sandayt has said, “ would come to the city long before the city would 
“go out to them”: and “if we are to give a name to these primitive 
“communities with their bishops, ‘ congregational’ will describe them 
“better than ‘diocesan”” One is sorry to spend time in making it 
plain that, in saying that the Ignatian bishop was pastor of a Con- 
gregational church rather than a Diocesan Bishop, one does not ignore 
an elementary fact of classical archeology like the area of a civitas. 
But it seems rather hard for some to see the essential points in this 
useful analogy.t What is wanted in this whole subject is an imagina- 
tion that can go behind terms to things; and if possible, some practical 
knowledge of non-episcopal communions, more than as’ “ aberrant 
“types” alluded to in controversial manuals of “ Church principles.” 
Then two things would become clear to all: (1) That Presbyterianism 
as a system does not mean the presence in each church of presbyters 
ordained by presbyters, any more than modern Episcopacy means 


* “ Shun divisions, as the beginning of evils. Do ye all follow your bishop, as 
Jesus Christ followed the Father, and the presbytery as the Apostles” (Ad 
Smyrneos, 8). 

t Expositor, Series III. viii. 332 f. 


{ The present writer was criticised on this very score by Rev. E. W. Watson 
in a recent number of the Journal of Theal. Studies, relative to the following 
words, which hold good, however large some civitates may have been in area. 
“The unit of organisation (in Ignatius) still is the single city church or congrega- 
tion. There is no trace of the subordination of the chief local pastor or bishop of 
one such congregation to that of another. Episcopacy is still congregational, not 
diocesan. ... The Apostolic Age leaves us at the meeting-place of modern organisa- 
tion, not at its dividing-point.” 
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the presence of a bishop as its chief local pastor. Both systems turn 
on the added feature of the subordination of the local bishop or pastor, 
along with his church, to a non-local authority—a diocesan bishop or a 
presbytery. (2) That Congregationalism also admits of the ministry of 
presbyters ordained by presbyters, which indeed generally obtains 
among Congregationalists to-day, in unbroken succession from the 
presbyters expelled the Anglican communion by Acts of Uni- 
formity. Only here the leading presbyter or bishop, known as pastor 
or minister, is alone formally ordained, his colleagues (with functions 
originally falling to elders and deacons) being engaged in lay avoca- 
tions, as is the case among Presbyterians. Hence the possibilities of 
reunion which Bishop Wordsworth contemplates, on the basis of the 
essentially presbyteral nature of the primitive ordo of superior church- 
officers, apply also to Congregationalists, as well as to Methodists, who 
are virtually Presbyterians. In this light it will be seen how momentous 
is the question, “ Was primitive ordination fundamentally of presbyters 
“ by presbyters ; or was there from the first a distinct and higher order, 
“called the Episcopal, upor which all ordination hinged”? The facts 
and the views of Anglican experts here adduced, however briefly, seem 
to admit of but one reply, that countenanced by the central tradition 
of the Reformed Anglican Church, which never till the days of the 
Tractarians regarded the non-episcopal churches of the Continent as 
other than sister churches possessing a valid ministry. 

Accordingly, when stripped of ambiguities of phraseology, the High 
Clerical view of Episcopacy, in the English Church of to-day, rests on 
no authority more venerable than the opinion of the Tractarian leaders 
and of the party sprung from them. But the views of this party have 


’ already undergone important modifications in concession to the general 


march of historical scholarship, modifications which, as stated by 
Drs. Gore and Wordsworth, for instance, go near to evacuating .“ Apos- 
“tolical Succession” of its original meaning. Thus it can no longer 
assert that “from the Apostles’ time there have been three Orders of 
“ Ministers in Christ’s Church—Bishops, Priests and Deacons,” save in 
a sense different from the inclusive meaning hitherto attaching to. the 
words “from the Apostles’ time.” In most churches, even when the 
last of the Apostles passed away, there were only two orders of 
ministers, presbyters or bishops, and deacons: and this was the case 
even in Rome, probably also in Alexandria. In the latter church, the 
usage which lingered on to the middle or end of the third century — 


` fully bears out the view of those who hold that the single bishop or 


local pastor was elevated out of the order of presbyters, at first being 
no more than primus inter pares.and forming no third order proper. 
This state of things meets us in Clement of Alexandria for instance, 
and is implied in the prayers and forms used in ordaming presbyters 
and. bishops at a still later date, as is shown by the Canons of 
Hippolytus and related documents. On the other hand, it is clear that 
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the process by which from the third century the order of presbyters 
was slowly stripped of its earlier powers'was one dictated in the first 
instance by expediency, in the supposed interests of unity and order. 
Severus of Antioch, referring early in the sixth century to the old 
Alexandrine usage, at once admits and justifies such innovation. “In 
“Jater times,” says he, “in accordance with the rule which has pre- 
“vailed everywhere, the solemn institution of their bishop has come 
“to be performed by the hand of bishops; and no one condemns the 
“ strictness which prevails in the holy churches and has recourse to the 
“ former practices, which have yielded to the later clear, strict, approved 
“and spiritual ordinances.” - But ecclesiastical sentiment and usage 
dating from the fourth; century are one thing: primitive sentiment and 
usage are another. The Dean must frankly make his choice as to 
which is the more authoritative. For his “historic episcopate” is an 
historical development, not an Apostolic or primitive institution. It 
has relative worth, which non-episcopalians are ready to recognise in 
theory and practice: but it has no absolute claim to command obedi- 
ence, to over-ride both earlier and later ewperience, and loftily refuse 
to give as well as take in any conference touching the best working 
polity for our English Christianity. 


Some, however, who cite the “ immemorial traditions of Church life,” 
do not really mean to deny that there are countervailing facts, if one 
goes back far enough in the Church’s life: but rather mean that some- 
thing has been the view and usage of the Church for so long, that this of 
itself makes the matter a chose jugée. The associations of the phrase 
are not good; and when analysed in this case it is found to be, as so 
often, the refuge of the historically dubious. The fact is that the 
exclusive view, which makes orders transmitted by presbyters invalid, 
has never been “the standard law of the Church of England” since 
its reformation in the sixteenth century, upon which its doctrine and 
law now rest. But what of its medieval phase, in which it shared the 
theory of the Roman Canon Law? Now, it is true that the existing. 
Anglican Church has no right to appeal to the sentiment of the 
medieval Church on any point as decisive, simply because she 
repudiated its authority in separating herself from its unity, the unity 
of the Western Episcopate. Relative to medieval “standard law” 
she isin schism. But, waiving this, is it certain that the greater school- 
.men and canonists on the whole support a radical distinction between 
the two higher degrees of the threefold ministry? Certainly this was 
not the standard view of the great Patristic age, the fourth and earlier 
fifth century. Against this cry out the chief scholars of the period, such 
as Ambrosiaster, Jerome, Chrysostom. The Dean cites Waterland’s 
maxim, “If what can be probably inferred from Holy Scripture was 
“certainly taught and practised by the primitive Apostolic Church, it 
“ comes to us with the force of a Divine command,” and applies it to 
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prove that “ the threefold ministry is a Divine institution in this sense.” 
Nothing could be more unhappy. The patent fact is, that it was pre- 
cisely those in the fourth century who were most devoted to Biblical 
study and most learned in primitive usage who were strongest in 
asserting that the essentially threefold ministry was not a Divine 
institution, but a later product of ecclesiastical authority. And the 
impressive thing is that the gradual retrenchment of powers once 
belonging to presbyters is visible, not in one direction only, but in all. 
Take their synodal rights. At the Spanish synod of Elvira, about 
A.D. 306, the names of more presbyters than bishops appear in the 
official acts. The synodal letter on Paul of Samosata, a generation 
earlier, is in the name of the bishops, presbyters, deacons, and even the 
churches of the region; and it was a presbyter, Malchion, who took 
the leading part in exposing the erring bishop. Similarly Ambrosiaster” 
tells us that, “In Alexandria and throughout Egypt, where a bishop is 
“lacking, a presbyter consecrates” (or seals). These things were now 
by general restrictive usage becoming irregular without the bishop's 
‘licence (as in the Ancyrefie canon); and the “irregular” tends in 
‘time to be regarded as the “invalid,” as we see in an Epiphanius, 
speaking of Aerius,t and in the person of Dean Stephens himself. But 
even at the end of the fourth century Jerome, the most learned 
man in the Church, can ask, “ What does a bishop do, that a presbyter 
“may not do, save ordain?” And he plainly tells us that even the 
exception did not hold in more primitive times. It was a matter of 
current order, not of “ higher power” or original validity. Expediency 
‘wrought the change; but expediency itself changes. Why must the 
‘Church of the twentieth century, particularly the Church of England 
which broke away from certain “immemorial traditions” in the six- 
‘teenth century (including exclusive practices in relation to episcopal 
orders), be bound by what in the fourth century were innovations? 
Perhaps an analogy will help the Dean to realise how unfair this 
canonising of unprimitive tradition seems in the eyes of those who are 
ruled out by it. His closing sentence shows him to be anxious for “a 
“closer fellowship ” with the Eastern and the Roman Church, more so 
than for like fellowship with non-episcopal Christians of his own 
language and general traditions. Doubtless, then, he deplores and 
even ‘resents as innovation on “Catholic” usage the doctrine of 
Intention, on the strength of which Rome (if not the Eastern Church 

* Quest. Vet. et Nov. Test. ci., printed in Augustine, O. ILI. Pars iii. 93. 
Consecrat and consignat are variant readings, the latter being found in Ambro- 
siaster on Ephes. iv. 12. But whatever the exact function, it is clear that the 
right was inherent in the presbyterate. 

t Aerius was right in denying the necessity of episcopal ordination. Though 
Epiphanius treats his assertion that to bishop and presbyter belong “one order 
tTaéis), one honour (rank, riu), and one dignity (dtiwue),” as heretical, he does 
eed Ae refute it. For a recently-established order was ali he had to urge 
“FE So Chrysostom says, on 1 Tim. iii. 8, “By the function of ordination alone 


do bishops excel, and by this alone do they seem to have the advantage over 
-wAeovextiév) presbyters.” 
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as a whole) refuses to recognise Anglican orders. Butif the Church, in 
its continuous history, has the right to add to the definition of orders 
at all, as by restricting them to those episcopally conferred; it has an 
equal right to add a safeguard as touching the priestly nature of the 
higher orders, which it is alleged to have had in mind all along. 
Indeed it appears that the Roman and Eastern Churches have a more 
essential scruple against the Dean’s Protestant orders, than the Dean 
can have (apart from the doctrine of Intention) against non-episcopal 
orders as such. “As, then, ye would that men should do unto you, so 
“ do ye also unto them.” 


One cannot rise from the perusal of Dean Stephens’ remarks, 
especially taken along with those of his fellow-Churchmen which 
precede, without feeling that the difference between those who base so 
much on “ Apostolical succession,” and those who do not, is more than 
an historical one. It is at bottom a religious difference. It turns on. 
diverse readings of the mind of Christ, of the things which He made 


primary and essential in religion and in ommunion among His dis- 


ciples. And here, with all respect, one must record the deep and even: 
burning conviction of non-episcopal Christians, that High Clerical 
views, such as the Dean “ dare not” surrender, are proved to be false, 
not so much by the bitter fruit of disunion which they perpetuate; nor 
because they do not and cannot deal fairly with the first centuries of 
the Church’s life ; but chiefly because they throw the Gospel, as Christ 
Himself, taught it in word and example, out of focus and perspective. 
Indirectly at least they substitute for His effective control of the hourly 


Str: 


thoughts of Christians in all matters the traditions of men, against ' 
which on principle He so solemnly warned when on earth. Full well - 


one knows that the Dean will answer, “God forbid.” But intentiom 
is one thing; inevitable tendency, and even actual effect, is another. 
Let any reader compare the impressions left on his mind after reading, 
say, Bishop Moule’s paper and Dean Stephens’. In the one case Christ. 
is “in the midst,” in the other the Church, its traditions and institutions ; 
doubtless Christ’s Church; but religiously the difference is immense. 
Or compare the paper by Dean Stephens’ own predecessor. Could 
one have a more striking proof of the personal and party sense to- 
which the phrase “we dare not” must be narrowed down? And then 
it has lost nearly all its force. Many of us, perhaps, are tempted 
to share Dean Kitchin’s sense of “ profound despondency ” as he thinks 
of a doctrine of “ Apostolical succession,” which carries in it no pledge of 
the Apostolical spirit, being made the basis of communion for a religion: 
at once so spiritual, personal, and practical as the religion of Christ. 
But when we reflect that the study of Biblical theology is yet young, 
and that no one who grasps its principles can fail at last to draw a 
broad line between Christ’s teaching 27 zfs own form as necessarily 
ultimate and supreme, and ecclesiastical tradition as relative and 
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secondary ; when we think on this, we may take courage, and wait in 
faith and hope. 

But meantime, to those who tend to identify the two, we have the 
more right to say: “You rest, perhaps unduly, on ecclesiastical pre- 
“cedent :; then you are bound, in duty and in love, to make surer of its 
“lesson in this case ; and, what is more, to make it as clear to others as 
“you can, by full and frank exposition of the evidence.” The Dean 
has made confident and categorical assertions as to historic fact. 
These have here been traversed, not by mere counter-assertions of my 
own, but by the citation of facts and particularly by the findings of the 
most recent writer on the subject, the Bishop of Salisbury. And 
speaking for those whom he dare not recognise as'members of Churches 
with a valid ministry, but only with one he compares to that of “ many 
“laymen in our Church,” to whom “ we do not entrust the ministry of the 
“Word and sacraments,” I invite him to adduce the evidence which 
to his own mind justifies ‘a result from which many of his own Church, 
and those of the most scholarly and authoritative, recoil as from 
blasphemy against the Sfirit of God. The three questions to which 
answers seem most needful are these: (1) Were ordinations by 
presbyters the highest type of ordination in certain churches down to 
some period in the third century, at any rate? And if so, why should 

. Such ordination to-day be invalid, and invalidate the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper ministered by men so ordained? (2) What evidence 
is there that the Apostles, or the “ delegates whom they authorised 
“to ordain others of equal and inferior rank,” appointed to the ordinary 
local ministry any order superior to presbyters as regards power of 
ordination? (3) Is there valid proof that in all cases even presbyters 
were ordained by Apostles, or by Apostolic men who had themselves 
received by ordination a formal Apostolic commission to transmit? 
How, for instance, can the Didaché be made to square with this 
hypothesis? We want no confusion either in thought or practice: but 
we desire to know what real hindrances, if any, ante-Nicene precedent 
in these particulars imposes on conscientious Churchmen, if otherwise 
ready for inter-communion between Churches in Which, under differing 
forms, are found presbyters by presbyters ordained. 


VERNON BARTLET. 


THE INDIANS AND THE EMPIRE.* 
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T is a curious paradox that while the growing Imperialism of thẹ 
British Empire has been à matter of rejoicing to thoughtful 
Indians, it has also been the occasion of many a moment of sad 
reflection in their minds. Times out of nymber it has been proved 
that the independence of India is but a dream, and that her self- 
preservation was only possible by placing herself under the ægis of-a 
powerful ruler. It has ever been the fate of the past conquerors of 
India gradually to lose their ‘robust manhood in the course of a few 
centuries and succumb to weakness and luxury, with direful ‘results 
` to the peace-loving inhabitants of the country, till a strong power once 
more established itsélf and guaranteed to them protection against the 
hordes of greedy marauders and unscrupulous adventurers that 
generally rise up in troublous times. It was in reality a source of 
satisfaction, therefore, that to such a nation as the English, with a 
genius for administration and a passion for liberty and justice, God 
had entrusted the destinies of this country. Queen Victoria’s Proclama- 
. tion of 1858, and her assumption of the title of Empress in 1877, 
were hailed with delight throughout the Indian Continent, and a 
feeling of pride in being citizens of the British Empire had begun | 
to grow up in the minds of the Indians. But the two Jubilees of the 
Jate Queen-Empress, which heralded the approach of Imperialism 
among the white inhabitants of the British Empire and awakened a 
sense of oneness between the mother: country and the Colonies, made 
the people of India feel a disparity in affection as compared with. 
"their fellow-subjects in other parts of the Empire. This sudden 
revelation gave a rude shock to the many pleasant dreams with which 
the people were beguiling themselves of the coming greatness of their 
‘country under ‘the Imperial rule of England, and to thoughtful minds 
_ especially it was as much a ‘source of humiliation as of anxiety for the, 
' political future that India should not be allowed to march in line. 
with other parts of the Empire. The events that have transpired 


* This article is written by the Prime Minister of an important ‘Native State. 
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subsequent to the Jubilees have not conciliated Indian opinion to any 
marked degree, nor allayed anxiety regarding the future position of 
the country. The new sedition laws, the exclusion of Indians from 
honourable employment in the British Colonies, the denial of the 
privilege of fighting for the Empire alongside of white troops and 
other matters of the same kind have caused a feeling of soreness in 
i minds of even the most loyal inhabitants of India; and the 
q. estion is whether the English nation will allow such a feeling to 
gro (in strength, or whether their sense of justice will induce them 
to ally it before it becomes acute. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the Indians as a whole are 
thoroughly loyal to the British power. While loyalty is a virtue with 
them, in the present case self-interest. also is combined with it. To 
eat a person’s salt and to be unfaithful to him is most repulsive to an 
Indian. The Indian mutiny has amply illustrated this phase of the 
character of the people of the country, and there is no need therefore 
to adduce any fresh instances in support of my statement. Suffice it 
to say that, as in the pa%, so in the future, the Indians may be 
expected readily to shed their blood in support of the cause of their 
white masters. But is it enough for the English people to guarantee 
security of life and property and religious toleration, and then think 
that they have gone to the utmost limit of concession in winning the 
confidence and devotion of the Indian people? Security of life and 
property and religious toleration in a way existed under former Govern- 
ments also, but the fatal mistake made by these Governments was in 
failing to cultivate that active, loving and enthusiastic devotion of the 
people which will stand as a bulwark in the face of the enemy when 
political dangers occur. Long association with an institution may 
engender a sort of lukewarm desire for its continuance, but when the 
institution is in actual danger, the desire stops short of evoking any 
enthusiasm or spirit of sacrifice on the part of the people for its 
support, security and perhaps rescue. If Imperialism should bring in 
its wake indifference towards the Indians, the latter will not be to 
blame if the edge of their present keen sense of loyalty becomes 
blunted, India is more interested in overcoming such a feeling; for 
her risk, if the English depart, is great. She will be a helpless victim 
at the mercy of any and every adventurer. She has had enough of 
such experience in the past, and she can only look up to England in 
her benevolence to be ‘allowed to mingle her interests for all time to 
come with those of her protectress. The coming coronation of the 
King in June next affords a splendid opportunity for England to fasten 
tighter the bonds of association and sympathy between her and 
India, and loyal Indians who foresee danger to their country in even 
the slightest appearance of indifference on the part of England are 
fully hopeful that any rift that may have been caused in the relations 
of the two countries will be promptly closed up. 
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To achieve this object two things should be attended to. In the first : 
:place Indians should be allowed more opportunities of cultivating devo- 
tion. to the person of their Emperor, and in the second place a natural 
feeling of pride and glory in being associated with the British Empire 
should be allowed to grow in their minds. The feeling of “ Civis 
“Romanus” should be common alike to the Englishman and the Indian. 
At present a constant stream of migratory Englishmen flows into. 
‘India. The Englishmen that are found in the country to-day are gone 
a few years hence. There is a constant break of continuity in the 
personal relations between the two countries, and the Indians and the 
Englishmen are to one another in India mere passing units, not linked 
by that feeling of sympathy and common humanity, that touch of 
nature, without which the two-races can only be said to be so many 
marionettes passing in procession in front of each other by mere force 
of circumstances. Gone-are the old days when Englishmen came to 
India in early youth and cast in their lot with the people till they 
grew grey for want of society of their own class of men and women,’ 
and for want of facilities to make rapid trips to their.own country. 
Intimate and continued association with Englishmen in India has 
thus become extremely difficult nowadays, if not altogether impossible. 
At the’same time it has to be recognised that the same rapid facilities 
“ of transport to Europe which have tended to estrange the Englishman 
more and more from the Indians are also open to the people of the 
_ country, who are.thereby enabled to pay visits to the very home of 
Englishmen and cultivate their friendship there. We are in sore need 
of outliving our isolation and obtaining an expansion of the breadth of 
our mental vision, and none need these things more than the native 
princes. To many of them even such a revered and beloved lady. as 
the late Queen-Empress could not have been more than a name, 
` albeit it was certain there was a concrete entity to answer the name. 
Tt was lately stated in the newspapers that the Maharani of Cooch- 
Behar had proceeded to the tomb of Queen Victoria to lay a wreath 
on it. It was also asserted that she had visited the King and the 
Queen in their palace. Now, can it.be doubted that her feelings of 
attachment to these royal personages would be keener than those of 
other princes or princesses who have not had the good fortune to see 
‘their august Majesties? It is human to feel, more interested in those 
who come within the sphere of our vision and with whom perchance 
pleasing associations may grow up. It is very desirable, therefore, 
not less in the interests of the Empire than of the individuals con- 
cerned,- that they should have free opportunities of paying their 
homage in person to their Sovereign-Lord and of rubbing off their 
own angularities by acquaintance with foreign institutions and by 
association with new minds. In the words of the Viceroy, the days are. 
` gone for ever when the ignorant and backward can sit in the seat of 
authority. The creation of facilities for the princes and noblemen of 
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India to visit all parts of the British Empire can only tend to the 
stability of that Empire. It enhances the prestige of these personages 
in their own country and creates in them, and through them in those 
around them, an interest in the countries they visit. 

At the same time, while the creation of opportunities to visit 
England and pay respect to the British Sovereign in person may 
render more keen the sentiment of loyalty and devotion to the Britisk 
throne, otherwise vaguely felt, it cannot be held sufficient to take off the 
edge of a feeling of subjection to a foreign power unless the subject 
race has not merely an identity of interests with that power, but also a 
pride in its association with it. For instance, can it be said that an 
Indian visiting England feels the same interest and pride in that 
country as, say, an Australian or a Canadian? An Australian or a 
Canadian can become a peer of the realm, take his seat in the House 
of Lords and give the benefit of his counsel to guide the destinies of the 
Empire. An Indian, on the other hand, cannot enter Parliament as 
an Indian. The only course left to an aspirant in this line is to 
court the fickle favour of 4n English constituency. Special titles and 
distinctions have been created for Indians, and in various other ways 
also—which are obvious and need no repetition here—this country 
is treated not as an integral part of the Empire, but as a mere 
appendage. Nothing can be more gratifying to an Indian prince than 
to be allowed to take an active part in the defence of the Empire 
. wherever danger may occur. Similarly an Indian nobleman would feel 
a special pride if he were honoured with an hereditary English title. 

Perhaps it is too early for Indians to ask for political employment 
outside India, when their claims are yet unrecognised in the country 
of their birth. In the case of the Indian aristocratic families, the 
policy of the British Government has been hitherto too much to ignore 
their existence, and thereby lose a valuable means of easily bringing 
within the reach of the understanding of the people in general its 
administrative measures and political aims. With every desire to take 
the people into its confidence, the British Government has not 
succeeded in bringing home to the minds of its Indian subjects that 
the motives that guide its policy have for their basis nothing but 
pure benevolence and genuine public good. The right of interpella- 
tion granted to the members of Legislative Councils has been a partial 
attempt to solve this difficulty, and a very successful attempt too. But 
the members of this assembly have only a temporary tenure, and while 
personally they are very estimable and capable men entitled to every 
respect, they are mostly men who cannot boast of much distinguished 
ancestry to command that weight and authority which the Indian 
people always associate with the inheritance of noble birth. The great 
influence which the Indian princes and noblemen are able to command 
with their people, by mere virtue of their position as occupying the 
first ranks of society, is a valuable asset, and it passes one’s compre- 
hension to understand why the British Government should have but 
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superficially utilised it for the purpose of creating an identity of 
interests and aims between itself and its Indian subjects. 

_ The accident of the British Government being an alien Government 
has had the effect of elevating the princes and noblemen of India as 
the social heads of the whole country, and as such their influence 
cannot be overrated. Is it political wisdom on the part of the British 
‘Government to ignore this source of strength which, as it were, hes 
ready to its hands? The Gaekwar or the Nizam or the Maharaja _ 
of Mysore is forced by existing circumstances to feel but an academic 
interest in the political affairs of the Empire. Similarly, what oppor- 
tunities have the descendants of noblemen who have been under 
great obligations to the British Government had to render further 
service to their benefactor? Take, for instance, the cases of Raja 
Binya Krishna in Bengal, or Mr. P. N. Krishna Murti, C.LE., in 
Mysore, or Sirdar Harnam Singh of the Panjab—whose ancestor Sant 
Singh rendered such signal service to the British during the Sikh 
‘Wars—or Salar Jung or' Ahmad Khan. The ancestor of the first 
received great rewards from the English® in the days of Warren 
Hastings. Similarly, Purnia, the great ancestor’of Mr. Krishna Murti, 
zealously co-operated with Sir Arthur Wellesley (afterwards Duke of 
Wellington), in keeping under check the Mahratta Power and 
strengthening the hold of the British on Mysore, and his descendant 
still enjoys the Jahagir granted to Purnia by the British Government. 
‘The social influence of all these noblemen is immense, both where 

. they live and in other parts of India; but how is it to be utilised 
for the benefit of the British Government? The policy hitherto 
has been to treat them as mere toys for occasional social amuse- 
ment, and on other occasions to leave them severely to them- 
selves, unless indeed they have the misfortune to lay themselves 
open to any political suspicion. Lord Curzon has in various ways 
been enlisting the interest of the Indian people in the British Govern- 
ment.- His Cadet Corps is a happy move in that direction. It would 
be to his Lordship’s lasting credit if he.went a step further and 
persuaded the British Government to give an honoured place to the 
Indian Princes in the ranks of the Imperial Army, and to trust them 
with commands in the field when occasions arose to defend the 
Empire against external danger. It would be a clever stroke of 
policy to incorporate the noblemen of India among the aristocracy of 
the Empire by conferring British titles on them. Outside the limits of 
India no Indian nobleman feels sure of his rank, and thus has no 
personal interest in the affairs of the Empire. By thus recognising 
and rewarding the undoubted loyalty and good faith of the Indian 
people, Lord Curzon would be cementing the foundations of the, 
Empire, and evoking in the minds of the Indian people the pride of 
being citizens of a mighty Empire, unsurpassed even by Rome. 


DEWAN. 
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THE ECONOMIC CRISIS IN GERMANY. 


ERIOUS economic disturbances, like those which have latterly 
afflicted the German Empire, are not very unusual. But in this, 
as in other cases, it would be no easy matter to effect a really minute 
discrimination regarding tke circumstances which have produced the 
evil. Even the tortuous dealings of the “old” diplomacy, where 
“speech was given to man to conceal his thoughts,” appear fairly 
simple if compared with the chain of causation which produces a 
crisis in the industries of a nation. In political affairs it is often 
possible to trace a given result back to the habitual policy of a leading 
statesman—to the actual power or to the prestige possessed by this or 
that country or party. In economic matters the co-relation of cause and 
effect are of the most intimate description. We may start with the 
traditional pebble dropped into the ocean. Instead, however, of seeing 
merely an ever widening ring of wavelets carrying their disturbmg 
influence further and further from the original starting point, we find 
that centre and its innumerable offspring affected from the outset by a 
species of returning undercurrent which grows stronger and stronger 
as each new division of industrial activity is attacked and conquered. 
The broad outlines are visible to all, but the hidden and powerful sub- 
sidiary influences which act and react upon each other are almost 
impossible to define, although the final conditions obtaining are, in 
great measure, the result of their accumulated force. 

German unity, bringing in its train the rank of a Great Power, has 
also proved the foundation of an economic edifice built up with mar- 
vellous rapidity. After successfully effecting the greatest political 
consolidation of his century, a task which for a statesman of more 
ordinary calibre would have been the work of a lifetime, Prince Bismarck 
turned his attention to the development of the latent forces of the 
Empire which he had created. He was ably seconded in his projects 
by the people themselves, and lived long enough to see many changes 
due to the progressive movement which he initiated. As a national 
type the ideal German of yore, with his dreamy and speculative nature, 
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seems to have disappeared. His place has been taken by two classes 
‘of men who, together, form a very powerful combination in the struggle 
for commercial mastery. The German man of business, with his pains- 
taking desire to meet the wishes of his customers, has shown himself 
ready both to seize and to make opportunities. The modern German 
scientist, with his capacity for turning theoretical knowledge to 
practical account, has become a factor of no small importance in the 
economic world. Aided by the fostering care of the State, these two 
have worked in concert, and what has been the result of their labours? 
It is scarcely necessary to emphasise so patent a fact as the progress 
-of industridl development in Germany since the Franco-Prussian War. 
All honour is due to the nation and to the Government for their 
untiring prosecution of commercial ends, but it must not be forgotten 
that, arriving late upon the field, they were able to profit by the experi- 
ence which others had gained. Notwithstanding a vast military 
expenditure, almost every branch of industry has advanced at a rate 
which has rarely, if ever, been surpassed. Factories have sprung up 
on every side. Means of communication lmve been extended and in 
great measure nationalised. A mercantile marine has been practically 
created. The mining production has been trebled. Invention and 
discovery have followed each other with bewildering rapidity. The 
application of the chemical and electrical sciences to industry has 
reached unheard-of proportions. Technical and commercial educa- 
tion have been brought within the reach of almost the poorest 
classes. Old world towns which, for all their picturesqueness, 
were seemingly doomed to decay, have been transformed into busy 
modern centres. These statements could easily be proved by means 
of statistical details of which the supply is almost inexhaustible. Here, 
however, attention need only be drawn to the decline of emigration 
.and the increased proportion of the population obtaining its livelihood 
by means of trade, industry and mining. How far, as regards the 
former, the influence of indirectly repressive Government measures has 
latterly made itself felt, cannot of course be accurately gauged. But 
‘the falling off of emigration from an annual average of over 180,000 
for the years 1881-1885 to about 22,000 in 1900 is a point to be borne 
in mind as one amongst the many indications of the greatly increased 
demand for labour at home. The gravitation towards commercial and 
‘industrial occupations is shown by the fact that against 41.8 per cent. 
in 1871, 50.6 per cent. of the population were employed in trade, 
industry and mining in 1895. It can scarcely be doubted that the 
exceptional impetus given to production during the closing years of 
“the century considerably increased this percentage. A late estimate, 
indeed, gives 55 per cent. as the approximate figure. 
Whilst fighting her way into the markets of the world, Germany 
‘was of course not entirely free from the ills which attack every economic 
organism. Strikes occurred ; slackness of trade made itself felt. But, 
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on the whole, the diseases took an attenuated form and no permanent 
evil was wrought. From 1894 to 1900 the enterprise of the country 
advanced by leaps and bounds. Manufacture and mining were carried 
to an unprecedented height. Exports and imports increased corre- 
spondingly. The path of progress, leading to untold wealth and 
prosperity, seemed to shine straight and broad, needing only to be 
followed with that persistent energy of which the nation had already 
given ample proof. Marshal “ Vorwärts” had long since turned to 
dust, but his spirit lived and fructified in the counting-house and in 
the factory. The climax of Germany’s industrial glory was illustrated 
at the Paris Exhibition. It was only natural that both the Govern- 
} ment and the industrial classes should wish to be worthily represented. 
N Owing to political considerations this was the first of the series of 
} International Exhibitions organised in France in which the Germans 
were able to take a national part. Though the lapse of time had in 
} some degree healed the old wounds, the French, they knew, would 
( 

} 
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prove no lenient critics. Neither expense nor pains were spared. Each 
branch was. organised with almost military precision, and entrusted 
„to the care of a responsible expert. Great was their labour and great 
{ was the kudos which this new and peaceful passage of the Rhine 
brought to the German people. This is not the place to discuss the 
{ pros and cons of extensive Government intervention under such circum- 
\ stances. There can, however, be but little doubt that the whole of the 
German grant in aid, £250,000, was expended, whilst the British exhibit 
i was organised and carried on at a cost to the Government of under 
\ £110,000. Those amongst us who visited the Exhibition were able 
to appreciate the effort made and the remarkable result achieved in 
the German Sections. Whatever the intrinsic merits of the goods 
may have been from the expert’s point of view, it may safely be 
asserted that as regards advertisement and general appearance British 
Sections were in many groups entirely outclassed. 

It has been observed that most commercial States present the 
phenomenon of recurring cycles of activity and partial stagnation. 
Further, that the depression often varies in intensity according to the 

rapidity with which progress has been effected. Life at high pressure 
is as unhealthy for a nation as for an individual. Only time can show 
the exact capacity of either the one or the other for maintaining a 
position gained by strenuous endeavour. With the individual this 
capacity depends not only upon moral, but also upon physical qualities, 
In the case of the nation somewhat similar characteristics are required. 
Even where thrift and laboriousness are prevalent virtues, a “boom,” 
perhaps not entirely artificial but sufficiently violent to induce con- 
fidence unwarranted by the national powers, will end by producing an 
unfavourable result. The over-straining of one or more of what, for 
Tack of a better term, may be called a country’s sinews, necessarily pro- 
‘duces a serious effect upon the whole body politic. 


—— 
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It was during the Paris Exhibition, during that very period of excep- 
tional success, that the first signs of the coming storm appeared. The 
year 1900 opened with every prospect of continued prosperity, but 
before many months 'had passed the horizon darkened. For some 
time the spirit of optimism was maintained. Men spoke of a slight 
check due to the South African War, of a set-back consequent upon 
economic troubles in other countries. The people, so long accustomed 


-to place a blind confidence in the industrial future of their country, 


were slow to believe in the possibility of a reverse. At length, how- 
ever, the unwelcome knowledge was forced upon them that they were 
‘face to face with a crisis directly injuring a number. of important 
industries and indirectly influencing the economic life of the nation as 
a whole. After the first serious fall in industrial values the situation 
became steadily worse. But it would serve no useful purpose to give 
anything like a detailed account of the successive steps by which the 
depression was gradually deepened. The premonitory symptoms were 
largely attributed to. the exceptional tightness of the money market. 
By degrees it was, however, realised that,this was more probably an 
effect than a cause and that the origin of the evil was far more deeply 
seated. During the last few years the country had “made haste to 
“grow rich.” Speculation became rife and received an additional 
impetus from the reduction (temporary only in some cases) of the 
interest borne by State securities: As prosperity increased, the rate of 
interest rose higher and higher, reaching 7 and 8 per cent. in 1899. 
Government stocks were depreciated and the holders, attracted by 
the prospect of a greater return from their capital, sold out and invested 
in industrial ventures. A wholly abnormal number of new factories 
and undertakings were started. As long as the capital available in 
the country lasted, their shares and debentures were eagerly sought, 
whilst in many cases they were bought and sold at an utterly unjusti- 
fiable premium. The Prussian Minister of Commerce, a few months 
ago, estimated the value of the surplus industrial stock floated at 
from £50,000,000 to 475,000,000. Other estimates have been made 
according to which the difference between the product of national 
thrift available for investment and the face value of the new issues was 
far more marked. But such figures are often inaccurate and, in any 
case, whether the above total represents, even approximately, the true 
facts of the case or not, it is self-evident that this class of speculation 
was carried to a point which it never should have reached. When 
the crash came, the shrinkage in industrial values not unnaturally 
assumed quite unreasonable proportions. The depreciation amounted 
in some cases to as much as 500 per cent. The market has, of course, 
been cleared of much worthless paper, but many perfectly sount shares, 
which, for a time, had no doubt been quoted at somewhat fictitious 
rates, fell far below their true value. A recovery in the quotations of 
industrial stocks was experienced early in December. But the railway 
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receipts are probably a more trustworthy industrial barometer than 
Stock Exchange fluctuations, and these did not show an improvement 
calculated to justify the rise in values. Indeed, some of the great 
banks warned their customers against speculation on the ground that 
the advance was artificial, an assertion which was afterwards substan- 
tiated. We shall net dwell upon the darker aspect of the financial 
crisis. Leaving on one side. the numerous commercial and industrial 
bankruptcies, it is possibly best to pass over without comment the 
downfall of a number of banking establishments, whereby a large 
amount of, to say the least, utterly reckless financing was revealed and 
many people were wholly or partially ruined. It need only be observed 
that, as a result of the painful impression created, the extraordinary 
confidence of former years was succeeded by an all pervading sense 
of mistrust and fear. 

As has already been indicated there was at first a natural impulse on 
the part of Germans to attribute the crisis mainly to external circum- 
stances—to the condition of the iron trade in the United States, to 
the troubles in China, andenotably to the South African War. The 
different branches of industry are largely interdependent in each 
individual country and also, though perhaps in a somewhat minor 
degree, throughout the world. The intensity of the international 
reaction -is of course extremely marked when an industry depends 
chiefly upon other countries either for its raw materials or for its 
principal markets, or for both. A case in point is the German textile 
trade, which has suffered severely from external influences. The 
heavy fluctuations in the prices of its raw materials and the increased 
| production, by other countries of goods formerly imported from 
Germany haye had serious consequences. Though generalisations 
based upon individual instances are apt to be misleading, this example 
shows that untoward circumstances in other lands may well have 
reacted upon German enterprise. The difficulties in the American iron 
trade doubtless had their share in initiating the retrogression. Even 
the Germans themselves, however, do not-now appear to look upon this 
as the true origin of their misfortunes. The events in China induced 
a general sense of uneasiness, but are we justified in assuming that its 
results need necessarily have been more potent in Germany than 
elsewhere? With regard to the South African War there is a prima 
facie case against the theory under discussion. We, who have had 
to bear the whole expense of the war, have successfully weathered 
the storm. The briskness of trade usually consequent upon military 
operations upon a large scale may be adduced as a teason for this 
fact. But it must be remembered that, owing to the peculiar conditions 
under which the war has been carried on, a considerable portion of the 
total expenditure has perforce been effected abroad—unproductively 
as far as British industry is concerned. It is true that amongst other 
results the war brought about a rise in freights. But this probably 
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affected the sea-borne trade of all countries. Had the economic basis 
been really sound, neither the war nor the two other circumstances 
alluded to should have influenced German prosperity to a greater 
extent than that of any other commercial nation of more or less similar 
standing. The justice of these contentions is shown by the fact that it 
has been generally, though perhaps tardily, admitted that the great 
rapidity of the progressive movement, especially in the electrical 
industries, had latterly overtaxed the financial staying power of the 
country. , ; 
Amongst the purely industrial elements producing the crisis the first 
place may be assigned to over-production. Manufacturing interests 
had received’ a great impetus. Existing factories had enlarged their 
works and new establishments were opened almost daily. As each 
new factory or enlargement passed out of the hands of the builder 
and artificer it dropped the role of consumer and assumed that. of 
producer, to the manifest detriment of the older concerns of its own 
class. Eventually the limit of the demand for numerous types of 
German manufactured” goods was reached and overstepped. In fact 
not only the home but the foreign market has been flooded, many 
producers being forced to sell abroad at almost any price. Thus, the 
continued rise in exports since the beginning of the crisis possibly 
indicates weakness rather than strength. Furthermore, the cost of 
production had augmented. The good times, when a scarcity of labour 
prevailed, had caused an advance in wages, whilst a number of rings 
maintained at a fictitious height the prices of the raw materials and 
semi-manufactured articles used in many industries. We are accus- 
tomed to think of the United States as the home of tyrannous trusts. 
If judged by their acts some of the German syndicates, however, appear 
to possess in full measure most of the inherent vices of monopolies. 
No disinterested observer can deny that the action of the coal and coke 
and various iron and other syndicates, in maintaining prices at or near 
the high-water level when the set-back was well under way, was largely 
responsible for its accentuation. It was apparently expected that the 
syndicates would, in times of trouble, exert a beneficial and steadying 
influence on the industrial life of the country, a mission which, as a 


body, they failed to fulfil. It would, of ‘course, be impossible within / 


any reasonable limit of space to give an appreciation of the course 
followed by each individual syndicate. The case of the Raw Iron 
Syndicate will, however, serve to indicate the policy of selfishness which 
appears to have been more or less generally prevalent. When the 
position of the iron trade was first shaken by news from the United 
States, it was held that no difficulties need arise in Germany in view 
of the existence of the syndicates interested, which, it was anticipated, 
would support one another. But this prophecy was contradicted by 
events, for each of the rings worked purely on behalf of its own 
members. This being so, the Raw Iron Syndicate naturally held in 
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the hollow of its hand the fate of the many industries dependent upon 
its output for raw materials. Though the downward tendency of the 
market continued, the syndicate made no concessions, pleading its 
dependence on the Coke Syndicate, which, in turn, asserted that the 
rise in the price of coke was proportionately smaller than that in the 
case of raw iron. In prosperous times, when the demand for these 
commodities had exceeded the supply, both these syndicates had forced 
their customers to enter into contracts, based upon the then existing 
prices, for their expected requirements during the whole of the period 
1900-1901, whilst boycotting the firms which declined to conclude such 
arrangements. These contracts of long duration, made when the 
possibility of a break in the market was not foreseen, were rigidly 
enforced. Since 1897 the rates -fixed by the syndicate had been 
gradually raised and it has been estimated that the average price for 
IQOI, a year of constant depression, exceeded that of the previous year 
by four or five shillings per ton. The losses inflicted upon the manu- 
facturers through the obduracy of the syndicate were, of course, very 
heavy, and the prosperity of the industry suffered proportionately. 

The iron and coal trades are as closely connected in Germany as 
elsewhere, but the latter industry will be merely glanced at here. 
Curiously enough the original situation of this trade, where it affected 
many branches of manufacture, had been almost entirely reversed by 
about the middle of last year, though the nett result of the sequence 
of events in its history, during the last two or three years, is said to be 
a rise in the normal average prices. The course of the coal trade in 
Germany may be epitomised as follows :—TFirst, a heavy advance in 
prices, due, it must be admitted, in part to British influence and to 
conditions obtaining in Bohemia, but also to strikes in Germany, to the 
partial failure of communication by internal waterways consequent 
upon the drought, and to the serious panic amongst the coal consumers. 
Second, a fall in prices, corresponding to the decline in England, but 
mainly consequent upon the depressed condition of many coal con- 
suming industries. Third, over-production, necessitating a limitation 
of the output. The original crisis, że., an incipient coal famine, there- 
fore not only disappeared, but gave place to a slackness similar:to that 
from which numerous other industries were suffering. Thus it may 
perhaps be fairly assumed that the high rates which originally ruled 
were, in a measure, responsible for the depression which, at a later 
period, diminished the consumption of coal itself. The influence which 
should, under normal conditions, have been exercised on the market 
by British coal may be estimated from the fact that in 1900 the importa- 
tion from the United Kingdom was 6.03 million tons against a local 
production in Prussia alone of 101.98 million tons. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that for certain purposes British coal is still almost 
indispensable, though the feeding of the German market from the 
United States may some day become a new feature in the case. 
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The effect, in a single instance, of the peculiar financial conditions to 
which reference has already been made is illustrated by the crisis in the 
building trade. As soon as the tightness in the money market, due to 
over speculation, began to make itself seriously felt, builders in general 
found it impossible to obtain advances at rates which would have. ° 
allowed of new work being remunerative. Also, the general financial 
situation produced a falling off in the erection of new buildings. Nor 
‘was this a case of individual and circumscribed depression. The many 
allied industries, such as the brick-making, cement, glass and certain 
special iron industries, besides the timber trade, suffered corre- 
spondingly, whilst the recoil made itself felt in the financial world 
‘through the failure of several mortgage banks as a moré or less direct l 
consequence of their dealings with the building trade. 

We have perhaps hitherto dealt with the condition of industrial 
affairs in Germany mainly in its capitalistic aspect. The losses incurred 
-by speculators and others have been briefly touched upon. If these - 
losses, however, are accepted not only as an effect but also as a cause, 

_ we can reach the Ultima Thule of the depfession. It is a recognised 
fact that, as a general rule, capital possesses greater powers of endur- 
ance than labour. Without being in any way tainted with socialistic 
ideas. we can possibly view a crisis, in its relation to capital alone, with 
a certain amount of philosophy. Were its influence confined to the 
small section of the monied classes who are the original sufferers, we 
might almost deem the injury to the national interests slight and easy 
to repair. But it is in the tenement and the cottage rather than in 
the bank and the office that the final results of industrial depression . 
are most strikingly apparent and most keenly felt. The number of 
men reduced to enforced idleness in the larger and medium-sized 
towns was a few months ago estimated at half a million. This is in 
itself serious evidence of the scarcity of work, for it means that 4.8 per 
cent. of the workmen and artisans who had been earning good wages 
were fast becoming entirely dependent upon charity or some other 
form of relief. The large cities and the mining districts witnessed the ` 
greatest distress. In the former the unemployed averaged from seven 
to ten per cent, whilst here and there higher percentages were quoted. 
On the whole the northern towns suffered the least. N evertheless, until 
. lately, instead of diminishing, the ranks of the unemployed seem to’ 
have been fed almost daily by new recruits. The foreign labour ques- 
tion was raised, some slight disturbances occurred and, ,week after 
_ week, the output of one branch of industry after another was reduced, 
which naturally involved the’ dismissal of workmen. These were the. 
bread-winners alone, but if we pause to consider the number of those, 
“women and children, dependent upon them we can form some idea as 
to the full extent of the destitution due to absolute lack of work. 
There is, however, yet another class, those fortunate enough to retain ` 
their employment, but only on condition of accepting a heavy. reduction 
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in their wages. It would be difficult to give any figures with a sub- 
stantial claim to accuracy which would show the numbers belonging to 
this class, but using all moderation, it may be defined as, at least, a very 
important minority of the whole industrial population. The frugal 
German workman and his family live at a surprisingly cheap rate, but 
the great improvement noted in many cases in the execution of work, 
notwithstanding the fall in wages, tells its own eloquent tale of anxiety 
and intense fear of dismissal. “Business is business,” and it is not 
to be expected that German business men should make any greater 
sacrifices for the sake of the Fourth Estate than would be made by 
those of other countries under similar conditions. Still it is worth 
noting that in Berlin alone eighty firms applied for State contracts, 
even at unremunerative rates, in order that they might not be forced 
to dismiss workmen. Comparatively lately the exceptional nature 
of the crisis was so universally recognised that not only municipalities, 
but also some of the Federal Governments decided to intervene and 
afford relief. Prussia and Wurtemberg are specially notable for their 
energetic action in this respect. The economic soundness of the form 
of relief given may perhaps be questioned. We may cavil at unneces- 
sary expenditure, at the placing of large contracts meaning additional 
burdens on already strained financial resources. We may assert with 
full justice that it is robbing Peter—the general public—to pay Paul— 
the indigent workman. But when we have said our say, quoted 
our authorities and irrefutably proved our case, there still remains 
the original fact that Paul must have starved had assistance not reached 
him. Thus the absolute need for a heavy outlay in the form of what is 
practically public charity can only be regarded as an additional mis- 
fortune. Even if it is true that political reasons helped to turn the 
scale and to bias the authorities in favour of immediate action, it can 
scarcely be thought that such motives alone would have induced them 
to seize so unpropitious a moment to enter upon a course of apparent 
extravagance. 

Though only one or two points have been touched upon, enough has 
probably been said regarding the crisis to show, in a general manner, 
that the difficulties in the German economic world have been largely 
“Made in Germany.” No very definite opinion appears as yet to have 
been formed by competent authorities as to the probable duration of 
the depression, but all seem agreed that recovery will be a lengthy 
process. The Imperial Home Secretary has asserted that the distress 
has been greatly exaggerated by the Socialists, and other official per- 
sonages have lately taken a less pessimistic view of the situation. Stil, 
though matters may have improved slightly, indications are not wanting 
that the future gives cause for anxiety. 

Several of the Federal States are experiencing difficulties with refer- 
ence to their local finances, In Saxony, for instance, the outlook is 
especially gloomy and a heavy deficit is expected, whilst the balancing 
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of even the Prussian Budget has been no easy task. In many cases . 


the Federal States attribute their troubles to the ever increasing weight 
of the matricular contributions required of them for Imperial purposes. 


. The total amount of these contributions has risen from under 


20,000,000 in 1895-6 to over £28,000,000 in the estimates for 1902-03. 
The limit of their contributive capacity has evidently been reached, 
and their alarm has been voiced by the protests which have been 
made, in more than one case, by responsible officials against the burdens. 
which they are forced to bear. It might, indeed, be asserted that, 
excluding Prussia, there is a certain tendency amongst the States con- 
stituting the Empire to regard it somewhat in the light of an expensive 
luxury from which they reap benefits incommensurate with the sacrifices 
entailed by its maintenance. Further disquieting features in the 
national financial situation are the deficit anticipated by the Imperial 
Estimates for 1902-03 and the necessity for covering that deficit by 
means of aloan. Though the Imperial revenue has risen from under 


’ £77,000,000 in 1898-99 to an estimated amount of over £117,000,c00 


for 1902-03 the expenditure has more than kept pace with the increase. 
For the last few years deficits have been by no means the exception 
and the forecast for the coming financial period is most unsatisfactory. 
During the last ten years the Imperial Debt has been considerably 
increased. A further issue has just taken place, and the fact that the 
issue was greatly over subscribed is, from an industrial point of view, 
possibly a bad rather than a good sign. It is officially admitted that it 
would have been impossible, under existing conditions, to exact larger 
contributions from the Federal States. On the other hand, the policy 
of making good a deficit on ordinary expenses by the use of the Public 
Credit meets .with severe criticism in unofficial quarters. In some 
influential circles the opinion is held that radical measures are requisite 
if the Empire is to permanently re-establish its budgetary equilibrium, 
and important developments in indirect taxation are foreshadowed. 
For some time past it has been very generally maintained that both 
agriculture and industry, especially the former, demand fostering care 
rather than the imposition of fresh burdens. In view of this fact we 
may well ask whether we are justified in considering the new German 
Customs Tariff to possess a fiscal as well as a protective aim. Ina 
word, has it been elaborated not merely to act as a stimulus for national 
production but also to provide an increase of revenue? This assump- 
tion obtains a certain amount of justification from the fact that the 


` duties on the proposed higher scale are estimated to produce an annual 


addition of between nine and ten millions sterling to the Imperial 
revenue. But in this matter home politics have perhaps played as 
important a part as economic interests and no very confident assertions 
‘can therefore be made. 

` During the autumn and winter the prospects and probable effects of 
the Bill, should it-become law, have occupied almost if not quite as 
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large a share of public attention in Germany as that devoted to the 
causes and consequences of the depression. The country has been 
divided into two hostile camps, the Agrarian and the Industrial—the 
partisans of dear corn and of cheap bread respectively. Both parties 
are possessed of serious, though different, claims to consideration: the 
Agrarian classes by reason of their exceptional political power, and the 
Industrial owing to their paramount economic importance. It is 
generally understood that the Bill is intended to harmonise their con- 
flicting interests on the basis of mutual concessions, but as far as we 
can at present judge, it has entirely failed to fulfil its object. Both 
the landed and the industrial interests are dissatisfied. The inadequacy 
of the protection to be afforded to agriculture is loudly asserted by one 
side, whilst the detrimental effect of such protection upon industrial 
‘production is maintained with equal force by the other. Already the 
official draft has been greatly mutilated by the committee in whose 
hands the matter now rests, and it seems possible that the egotism of 
the Agrarians may lead to the rejection of the Bill by the Reichstag. 
Useless as would be any eattempt at a definite forecast, it appears 
evident that, whatever the eventual result, the prestige of the Govern- 
ment will not be enhanced with the nation as a whole. In other 
words, if the Tariff is rejected because the Government steadfastly 
refuses to make further concessions in favour of agriculture, the now 
passive hostility of a strong political party will become active, and, if 
the measure is passed by the Reichstag, the enmity of both industrial 
capital and industrial labour will be incurred, : 

Even setting aside its possible influence upon our own export trade, 
the Tariff possesses an undeniable interest for us. It is an effort at 
what is, practically, as compared with the policy of the last ten years, 
a new departure in a country which is not only, one of our keenest 
commercial rivals, but whose economic development, though differing 
in many essentials, has been in some respects not unlike our own. 
Speaking generally the underlying principle of the scheme seems to be 
a certain increase in the protection of home industries and the indirect 
subsidising of agriculture by means of very heavy duties'on most 
foreign produce, but more especially on cereals. The history of 
German Customs legislation is somewhat complicated, but since the 
foundation of the Empire it may be said to have passed through three 
distinctive phases. From 1872 to 1879 Free Trade principles on the 
whole prevailed. During the years between 1879 and 1891 the ten- 
dency towards Protection became more and more marked, whilst the 
latter year saw the birth of the era of Tariff Treaties, though that with 
Russia, perhaps the most important, was not concluded until 1894. 
Under these treaties Germany granted concessions mainly connected 
‘with the grain trade, obtaining corresponding rebates for goods of 
German manufacture. We have already seen that the greatest indus- 
trial development took place during the last of these three periods. 

` 
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The treaties, indeed, produced conditions analogous to those brought 
about in Great Britain by Free Trade. The impetus given to pro- 
duction by cheap bread has made itself felt in both countries. The 
German manufacturer, however, not only profited by the existence of 
markets in which his products received preferential treatment, but, 
until over-production produced its inevitable results, he was also 
enabled by a moderately protective tariff to obtain a considerable 
return at home and to sell cheaply, and therefore in large quantities, 
abroad. But the crisis has brought to light the perils of the excep- 
tionally favourable position which German industry has enjoyed. 

Now, no other means being available, it is proposed to assist agricul- 
ture by what amounts to an indirect tax on industry. The raising of 
the duties on many foreign manufactured articles would, in the ordinary 
course of events, increase the profits of the German manufacturer on 
products sold at home. According to the industrial argument, how- 
iever, the duties on foodstuffs would render this advantage illusory ; 
the rise in the cost of living, by both increasing the expenses of pro- 
-duction and decreasing the purchasing pqwer of the internal market, 
would dissipate all possible gain, and industry, instead of progressing, 
‘would retrograde. Herr Schaeffle, a noted economist, has reduced the 
relation of the new Tariff to the home industrial market to its simplest 
‘expression. He has estimated that the present duties upon agricultural 
produce imply a charge of 435,500,000 on the consumers and that the 
new scheme would entail a burden of from 457,500,000 to 467,500,000. 
Even the lower of these two latter figures would mean an additional 
tax of eight shillings per head of the population. But this represents 
only the direct result of the measure. Its indirect influence would lie 
in its effect upon the export trade which, even if only as a means of 
providing employment, is of vital importance to German industry. 
The question of the renewal of Tariff Treaties upon an “ acceptable ” 
basis is, of course, one which is open to discussion. But the margin 
of possible concessions on the part of Germany seems slight indeed. 
The Fatherland is not the only country which can be swayed by 
“ national selfishness,” and two neighbouring customers and commercial 
allies, Russia and Austria-Hungary, have, amongst others, shown signs 
of very serious discontent which might well lead to reprisals. 

The difficulties and decay upon which the claims of the Agrarian 
element are founded are very real, and the introduction of the Bill is 
in itself another proof of the inability of agriculture to coexist upon 
equal terms with industry where local production fails to satisfy the 
local demand for foodstuffs. We have here a reproduction of our own 
past and present experience. German and British agriculture meet 
upon the common ground of impotence in the face of the advance of 
industry, of foreign competition and of the steady drain upon the 
rural population. In both countries the overwhelming mass of foreign 
agricultural production has sapped the independence ‘of the home 
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market, With the Germans, as with ourselves, the centre of gravity of 
national wealth has changed; agriculture is, in an economic sense, 
almost dead and its interests as a whole have become those of an im- 
poverished minority. The decay in Germany has, perhaps, not been 
quite so pronounced as in our own case, possibly because the period of 
decadence has been shorter. But the general characteristics are the 
same, for our neighbours can even now only produce 75 per cent. of 
the breadstuffs which they consume. The protection of landed 
interests against foreign competition finds advocates in England as 
well as abroad. Opinions differ very widely, some of us holding that 
a moderate application of the principle would prove beneficial. Be 
this as it may, the duties on cereals under the new German scheme 
might be said almost to exceed the bounds of protection and to rank 
as subsidies. Industry is the bread-winner both in Great Britain and 
in Germany, and neither could well afford to place any serious 
hindrance in its path. ` 

Whilst the parallel between the two countries has been close 
as regards agriculture, the fact that the expansion of industry ‘has 
in both cases followed the lowering of the cost of the first neces- 
saries of life serves perhaps to emphasise the difference which marks 
their economic progress in many other respects. The contrast lies 
mainly in the adoption, as guiding principles, of those thoroughly 
antagonistic systems, Free Trade and Protection. Nevertheless, it 
is possible that, during the earlier stages of our development, which 
preceded that of Germany by many years, our virtual monopoly of 
many branches of industry produced an effect somewhat akin to that 
for which a protective policy was at first responsible in the Father- 
land. Both our vanished monopoly and German protection stimulated 
production, with this difference, that the first was a natural, and the 
second an artificial stimulus. But after the initial phases even this 
faint trace of similarity disappears. We have consistently attempted 
to buy in the cheapest market and to sell in the dearest. They, on the 
contrary, have created a dear market at home and relied upon it to 
compensate them for small profits on sales abroad. Though we no 
longer hold the paramount position’ in the economic world which once 
was ours, our national wealth has suffered relatively, not positively. 
In Germany time must show the effect upon the national wealth of the 
prolonged crisis. We have had our periods of depression, many of 
them—some of our industries are indeed suffering at the present 
moment—but they have rarely been due to our over-reaching ourselves. 
The Germans, on the other hand, have, so to speak, got beyond their 
depth as the consequence of several years of almost frenzied activity. 
Whatever may be our individual views on the vexed question of Free 
Trade versus Protection, the fact remains that the Germans have 
already largely discounted the latter. With us, a strictly moderate 
application of the principle—so slight as to act merely as a source 
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of revenue without ‘influencing the cost to the consumer—is regarded 
by some as a yet unrealised asset. sey oie á 
Much.that is of importanċe is necessarily passed over in a sketch 
which only touches upon one or two salient points. The crisis of 
1900-? will one day form the’ subject of a lengthy chapter in the . 
history of German trade, and both now and in the future our practical 
Teutonic cousins will derive valuable lessons from their troubles. The 
most acute phase of the depression appears to be gradually passing 
away. But the convalescence, under the most favourable conditions, 
must be slow and painful, and many years will no doubt elapse before 
the recovery is complete, whilst for the present the uncertainty which 
reigns with regard to the future of commercial treaties will exercise a 
retarding influence. ` Even if the Tariff Bill is thrown out, the shock 
which German industry has received will make itself felt in the export 
trade. Eventually Germany will find her proper level as a seller in | 
the international market, but, for the moment, her task of internal 
economic reconstruction should occupy most of her attention and séme 
of her markets may become ‘partially opep to other manufacturing 
nations. . Í 2 3 í n3 n 
We are- ourselves far from perfect, but recent events would seem 
to justify the belief that the “Old Firm” is economically the healthier 
of the two. Without bearing our rivals any malice for their past com- 
mercial prowess at our expense, we might well imitate their commercial 
opportunism. We have heard and read so much about the conquest 
of British markets by Germany that the capture of German markets by 
Great Britain would be a pleasing novelty. 
ee Ss , H. M. HODGSON. 
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THE STANDARD OF ORTHODOXY IN THE 
ANGLICAN CHURCH. 


HE dearth of candidates for Holy Orders has recently been much 
engaging public attention, and widely different opinions have 
been expressed as to its causes, and various remedies suggested. There 
have been many debates on the subject in Convocation, of which the 
last took place on May 15th, 1901, when the scarcity of candidates was 
fully admitted, and what may be regarded as the authoritative views 
of the Episcopate were definitely expressed. Since then several 
journals have opened their columns to articles and letters in which 
many men, exceptionally fitted to form an opinion on the question, 
have related their experience. A considerable mass of literature bearing 
upon the subject is consequently now before us, and the time seems 
to have come for taking a general survey of it, and, if possible, dis- 
engaging the conclusions to which it points. 

If we thus endeavour to overlook the entire controversy, one broad 
line of distinction becomes perceptible running through the various 
explanations that have been given of the disquieting phenomenon. 

Some of the causes to which the ominous falling-off in the supply of 
clergy has been traced are unconnected with the Church’s Creed, and 
may be either removed by better organisation or left to work their own 
cure, while for others no remedy is possible as long as the standard of 
orthodoxy remains what it is or is believed to be at present. 

The most prominent of the first of these two sets of causes is the 
unattractiveness of Holy Orders as a profession. This was given the 
foremost place among the deterrent reasons by nearly all the Bishops 
in Convocation. Some went so far as to say that all other reasons 
beside it were quite insignificant. And a very large number of those 
who have written since have dwelt upon the poor worldly prospects of 
the clergy as chiefly accountable for the increasing unwillingness to 
enter their ranks. Many of us may think that the influence of this 
deterrent has been somewhat exaggerated. But that it does exist 
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and tell upon the minds both of possible candidates and of their 
parents will not be denied. The average clerical income is a very 
narrow one,—far too narrow for a married man in the middle ranks of 
English society, who has children to educate and place in the world. 
The prospect of promotion is precarious, and dependent rather upon 
good fortune than upon merit. Large and costly vicarages are often 
attached to poor benefices. Tithe has not more than two-thirds of 
the value it possessed when the existing commutation was made. 
There is no regular provision for the aged and disabled among the 
clergy. These features of clerical life do, undoubtedly, place the 
profession at a disadvantage when it is compared with secular careers. 
A solicitor or a medical man may earn as little or even less than a curate 
at the outset, but, if he is moderately industrious and capable, he will 
within less than ten years be earning much more. He may reasonably 
‘ hope to be able by his earnings to educate his children and to provide 
for his old age,—a hope which cannot now count among the induce- 
ments to Holy Orders. These considerations are certainly strong 
deterrents, and, no doubt, account to a yery considerable extent for 
the increasing difficulty in manning the ranks of the clergy. But 
weighty though they may be, they do not present insuperable 
difficulties. No evils which have their sources in defective organisation 
can be regarded as incurable. It is not beyond the power of an 
institution so deeply-rooted and vigorous as the Church of England to 
make decent provision for her clergy, if only the necessity of doing so 
is perceived to be urgent and paramount. She is a wealthy body, 
although many of her clergy are miserably poor, and a redistribution 
of her wealth might be made, as has been done in former times. “She 
has the affectionate loyalty of many of the most influential men in the 
‚country, and a reform of her system of patronage is not beyond the 
limits of possibility. If it were possible to feel that, the present 
phenomenon was to be accounted for mainly by the poverty of the 
clergy, we might regard it, if not with equanimity, at least without 
grave alarm, relying upon the maxim that in the magnitude of evil lies 
the hope of salvation. ; 

Closely connected with the poor worldly prospects of the clergy is 
the opening out of many new and attractive careers. Holy Orders 
cannot compete from any material point of view with the Home, and 
still less with the Indian, Civil Service. If a young man is determined 
in his choice of a profession by worldly ambition, we must admit he 
will seldom choose the Church. Still, while we acknowledge this, we 
must not ignore the worldly inducements the clerical career still offers 
to an able man. These may not take the shape of money, but they 
do take the shape of the social esteem which money is so eager, and 
often so powerless, to buy. Some of the writers in this discussion have 
spoken of a long succession of men who have come to them as curates, 
and of whom there is not one who is not now in some position con- 
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ferring a fair income and great social consideration. Are there many 
other professions of which a similar account could be given? 

Another reason which has been frequently appealed to is the great 
change which has come over clerical life among us since Jane Austen’s 
clergymen could be regarded as fairly representing it. The standard 
of work among the clergy has risen greatly since then. No one can 
now regard the clerical career as easy and unexacting. It is much if 
the town clergyman can now count upon three hours a day to be 
spent in his study. Large fields of laborious work have come within 
his sphere which once lay quite outside it. Side by side with this 
extension of work the clergy have become more of a separate class, 
and less men of the world. They feel the pressure of their vocation at 
a great many more points than they once did. And, no doubt, these 
more exacting demands and irksome restraints do repel many who 
might once have found their way into clerical life. But it may well be 
urged that a profession can never suffer in the long run by the increased 
earnestness and zeal of its members. These are qualities which 
attract as well as repel. Ard those whom they attract, although they 
may be fewer in number, are better worth having than those whom 
they keep away. It may also be fairly contended that the quickened 
sense of the opportunities and responsibilities of a clergyman’s life, 
which may be noticed among the clergy, is a sign of a general and 
gratifying change in public opinion on this subject, which may be 
trusted in the end to strengthen the Church. At least no one will 
regard this particular cause of shrinkage with much regret, or seriously 
wish to see it removed. 

Among the other reasons put forward, which we may contemplate 
without grave disquietude, is unsettlement of mind in matters of faith 
in the sense apparently given to this expression by many of those who 
have joined in the discussion. The Bishop of Exeter is reported to 
have said in Convocation : “ The cause of poverty is, I am sure, the one 
“great cause for the falling-off in numbers. I do not see any other 
“cause at all approaching it. The unsettlement of the boys’ minds 
“and the men’s minds is really by comparison quite trifling. The 
“ unsettlement is, as a rule, an unsettlement in a man’s first year of his 
“ University career. The second year will probably enable him to recover 
“his equilibrium. There is a little wastage, but in comparison it is small.” 
The unsettlement which is here intended can obviously only affect 
minor matters of belief. It must arise from a misconception of the 
Church’s teaching on this or the other doctrine, or from the magnifying 
of some small misgiving into a grave heresy. No doubt all that is 
needed to put an end to such unsettlement is additional experience or 
conversation with an intelligent teacher. The Bishop cannot have 
meant that when the foundations of faith have been really unsettled 
the unsettlement will pass away in a year or two. At least we may 
hope that this was not his meaning. 
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The ‘causes with which we have so far dealt are either not really 
regrettable, inasmuch as they promise that the clergy of the future 
will be more in earnest, even if they are fewer in number, or they are 
such as to need only a genuine awakening of the. feeling of churchmen 
for their removal. But when we have looked fairly at all these various 
accounts of the phenomenon,—clerical poverty, the increased attractive- 
ness of other careers, the higher standard of work among the clergy, 
and unsettlement of mind in the Bishop of Exeter’s sense of the 
expression, can anyone think. that we have reached the full explanation ? 

‘If the revenue of every benefice in the country could be raised at 
once to £500 a year, would not the ablest young men in the Universities 
still shrink from Holy Orders? 

Of this one striking fact seems to afford conclusive evidence,—a fact 
to which it is surprising that greater prominence has not been given in 
this discussion. Some of the Bishops in Convocation did indeed rank 
among the reasons for the scarcity of candidates the startling decrease 
in the number of clerical masters in public schools. But none of-the 
speakers in the debate made any attempt t® account in its turn for this 
diminution. - That it exists and has long been in progress the following _ 
figures will show. In 1871 there were in Eton 908 boys and 43 masters, 
of whom 20 were in Orders; in 1901 there were 1,034 boys and 
56 masters, of whom only 9 were in Orders.. In Winchester, out’of a 
total of 18 masters in 1871, 11 were clergymen ; in 1901, out of a total 
of 28, only 7 were clergymen. In Harrow, in 1871, out of 27 masters 
9 were in Orders; in 1901, out of 42 masters, 4 only were in Orders. 
And these figures might be paralleled by statistics equally startling 
from many other schools. 

Their full significance is realised only when we bear in mind that 
the worldly considerations which do often unquestionably deter 
ordinary men from taking Holy Orders, are, in the case of school- 
masters, weights put into the opposite scale. Every worldly reason 
is present to induce a schoolmaster to take Orders. He cannot rise to 
the highest position in his profession unless he is a clergyman. It is 
indeed a matter of common knowledge that the governing body of 
more than one’ great school has been seriously: embarrassed within 
recent years by the difficulty of finding a clerical headmaster whose 
fitness in other respects for the post will’ be equal to that of ma lay 
competitors. 

Now it will hardly be questioned that the reluctance here proceeds 
mainly from intellectual or spiritual causes. How else are we to 
account forit? The present age has, indeed, been described by several 
of those’ who have contributed to the discussion as one of low spiritual 
vitality in which the religious call is likely to pass unheard. It is.not 
` easy to say what is precisely. meant when the present day is thus 
designated. If we take any recognisable feature, such as a high sense 
of duty, as our standard. of comparison, our age will hardly be pro- 
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nounced inferior to the preceding generation. The moral tone of the 
public schools will be admitted to be at least as high as, and the teaching 
to be better than, in the days when schoolmasters did not draw back, as 
they now do, from Holy Orders. I do not think that anyone who 
can count any considerable number of schoolmasters among his friends 
can doubt that this unwillingness has as its main, if not its sole, reason 
a repugnance to the generally accepted standard of orthodoxy. 
Here, then, we are in the presence of an unsettlement of mind which 
lasts longer than a year or two years, and which we may safely assume 
keeps many others as well as schoolmasters from the ranks of the 
clergy. 

There is, indeed, one consideration which, obvious though it be, has 
hardly received in the course of this discussion the attention it deserves. 
It is natural that the Bishops and Heads of Colleges should retain a 
vivid recollection of the young men who have communicated to them 
their doubts and scruples on the subject of Holy Orders, and that they 
should fix upon these as examples of the general attitude of men who 
feel drawn towards a clerical life. Whereas it is hardly too much to 
say that such persons are likely to be rather the exception than the 
tule. Those whose dissatisfaction with orthodoxy goes deepest, but 
in whom, save for this, the Church might find some of her best servants, 
will, generally speaking, remain silent about their difficulties. They 
will simply shut out Holy Orders from their minds when they are 
thinking of their future. Of the numbers of such persons it is im- 
possible for those’in authority, or indeed for anyone, to form an 
estimate. It is with them as with many who absent themselves 
from the Church’s worship. They do not make known their hesita- 
tions to the clergy, because they do not believe that these can be 
removed by any possible explanations. They simply stay away. 

Here at last we reach, many will feel, the most serious as well as the 
chief reason for the falling off in the numbers of the clergy. The 
causés, as the Guardian expressed it in a leading article, which thin the 
ranks of the clergy are the same as those which empty the pews. And 
for these we can prescribe no very definite or immediate remedies. It 
is not likely that the mere removal of the obligation to subscribe to the 
Thirty-nine Articles would effect any very great change. The removal 
of this obligation is indeed much to be wished, inasmuch as the Articles 
have long ceased to represent the beliefs of any of the sections of the 
Church, and their retention as the standard of orthodoxy can only be 
defended by the inexpediency or impossibility of making any change 
where opinion is so greatly divided. But doubtless the Bishop of 
Winchester was right when he said in Convocation that “if a man 
“finds a difficulty in our present subscription to the formularies he 
“must find a difficulty in the Prayer-book which he is called upon to 
“take as his handbook and as the guide of his teaching.” 

Is it possible, then, to identify the general change in religious belief 
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which is responsible for this silent dissatisfaction with the accepted 
standard of orthodoxy ? 

A phrase by which the age we live in has been frequently designated 
in the course of this discussion is the phrase “age of transition.” There 
is a sense in which every age deserves to be so characterised. But those 
who so designate our own must have some of its features in their minds 
which it should be possible to describe. The tendencies of religious 
thought in England between 1688 and 1750 were dealt with by the late 
Mark Pattison in a luminous essay which deserves to be carefully 
studied by all who would realise that religious thought is always in 
motion, even in periods when it is generally thought to be stagnant. 
If the movement revealed in this essay could be traced onwards to our 
own day, or if even the course of religious thought since the “Tracts 
- “ for the Times ” could be clearly marked, we should, undoubtedly, have 


laid bare the sources of many of our present perplexities. In the: 


meantime it may be useful to record the impressions of this movement 
which the religious literature of the day, and especially its sermons, 
make upon the mind of a student, and thé idea they give him of the 
nature of the “ transition ” which is at present in progress. 

In the essay to which I have referred it is truly said that “the 
“ preachers of any period are as necessarily bound to the preconceived 
“ notions as to the language of those whom they have to exhort. The 

`“ pulpit does not mould the forms into which religious thought in any 
“age runs, it simply accommodates itself to those that exist. For this 
“very reason, because they must follow and cannot lead, sermons are 
“the surest index of the prevailing religious feeling of their age.” 
(“Mark Pattison, Essays,” p. 64, Vol. IL) 

If we judge of the feeling of our own age by this index, our 
attention can hardly fail to be arrested by one significant characteristic 
presented by the sermons of the day. We are struck by the authority 
they universally concede to experience. The preacher makes no 
demand upon his hearers which would not be supported by a 


monitor within their own breasts. His claims are only the formulated 7 


utterances of their own nature in its highest moments. While in the 
days of the Oxford Movement, and still more during the preceding 
Evangelical period, the bliss and misery of a future life were freely 
appealed to, such appeals have to a great extent ceased. We hear 
seldom of a heaven and hell in the future, but a great ‘ueal of these 
realities regarded as present states of being. If the sermons now 
addressed to educated congregations and thought worthy of publication 
are examined, this mark, we\bejieve, will be found to distinguish them 
even from those of the beginning of the late Queen’s reign. -No doubt 


the tendency is more clearly defined among preachers of the liberal : 


school. But it is quite recognisable also in the sermons of avowed 
High Churchmen and Evangelicals. And it becomes increasingly 
conspicuous the nearer we come to the present moment. Thus the 
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constant assertion of Matthew Arnold that nothing’ could be insisted 
upon in religion which was not verifiable and unable to prove itself 
seems to be ‘accepted by our modern preachers. They ask nothing 
from their hearers which an enlightened experience will refuse to 
concede. 

The most comprehensive instance of this tendency is, perhaps, to be 
found in the expression now well-nigh universally given to the funda- 
mental Christian conception of “Life Eternal.” A whole train of 
momentous consequences has followed from the general acceptance of 
Maurice’s interpretation of this famous phrase. The practical result of 
his interpretation was to transform into a present experience what had 
hitherto been almost exclusively regarded as a future hope. The 

-“ life eternal” was transferred from the future to the present, from 
another world to this. The appeal was thus shifted from authority to 
experience. Men were invited to question themselves upon their con- 
sciousness of an actual possession rather than upon their beliefs regard- 
ing a future one. This is expressed by Bishop Westcott as follows: 

\ “ The eternal life is not som#thing future: it és, it is now. It lies ina 
“relation to God through Christ. The manifestation of the life is con- 
“fined and veiled by the circumstances of our present condition, but 
“the life is actual. It does not depend for its essence upon any external 
“change.” (“The Historic Faith,” p. 146.) 

The vessel containing the treasure having been thus brought down 
from the heaven to the earth, its separate contents have been 
accommodated to their new surroundings. The constituent parts of the 
life eternal have likewise been translated into the language of present 

xperience. Thus the words “ judgment,” “ atonement,” “ forgiveness,” 
will be found to have passed and to be still passing through a gradual 
change of meaning which transforms them from the symbols of distant 
and inconceivable transactions into those of present and verifiable 


| realities. “ Judgment” is the present discord and deterioration 
inyolved in every act of sin. “ Atonement” is the “ indwelling of a 
“divine life in man. . . . brought home to us by the historic life and 


“death of Jesus Christ ”—(Hulsean Lectures, 1898—99, Archdeacon 
Wilson). “Forgiveness ” is release not from future penalty but from 
actual sin. The name of God itself has not been exempt from the 
transforming process, and conveys in our modern sermons more often 
the conception of an Indwelling Spirit than that of an External Ruler 
or Judge. 

Thus a complete change of perspective has been silently effected. 
What once stood unheeded in the background has been given a central 
position, and what once was central has become subordinate. It 

‘would be misleading to represent this change as the transformation 
of Christianity from a miraculous into a nonmiraculous, or from a 
supernatural into a natural religion. For these terms suggest a 
tendency to make the order of nature as it is known to us the measure 
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of the possible and the impossible. But to no age, it seems to me, 
could such a tendency be ascribed with less truth than to our own. 
The limitation of our faculties, and the presence in the universe of » 
insoluble mysteries, find a ready acknowledgment everywhere, and no- 
where a readier than among those who busy themselves with religious 
problems. The miraculous is rejected only when it is understood in 
such.a way that its acceptance would involve a breach of continuity. 
The belief in the continuity of all processes, s spiritual as well as material, 
has become a part of ourselves, and everything which contradicts itis 
peremptorily dismissed. To quote the words of Professor E. Caird : 
“ No fact which is in its nature incapable of being explained or reduced 
“to law,—no law which it is impossible ever to recognise as essentially 
“related to the intelligence that apprehends it——can be admitted to 
“ exist in the intelligible universe.” This seems an accepted principle 
with our modern preachers even when they emphasise most forcibly: 
the mysteriousness of our present being. The miraculous with them 
has come to be practically a synonym for the unexplained. i 

Thus the saying of Amiel seems, as Professor Percy Gardner says, 
accurately to summarise the work of our age in the religious sphere : 
“Le déplacement du christianisme de la région historique dans la 
“région psychologique est le væu de notre époque” Such is the < 
process of which the most authoritative sermons of the day seem to me 
to bear unmistakable traces. Instead of quoting from various writers 
I will take one of the most distinguished and stimulating, whose 
untimely death is still fresh in our minds. The late Bishop of London, 
like most of our sermon writers, regarded the formation of character 
as at once the chief end and the only real evidence of religious faith. 
This view is itself an illustration of the truth of Amiel’s saying. Bu 
the illustration becomes much more forcible when we take into account 
the ground upon which Dr. Creighton was fond of urging the imitation 
of the Christian character. He was in the habit of extolling it as the 
great. safeguard of a broad outlook upon the world, and the great 
preservative against narrowing sympathies. The view taken in the 
following passage would hardly have been possible 50 years ago: 
“The help that the Christian can give to his fellows can never go - 
“further than the call: ‘Come and see what the Lord has done for ^ 
“my soul’ The message of the Church to the world cannot be 
“founded on any stronger basis... . . To the Church is entrusted 
“knowledge, the knowledge of Jesus Christ, knowledge which men are 
“free to accept or reject; but we must be prepared to show that he 
“ who rejects it maims and cripples his life, here and now, visibly and 
“manifestly.” (“The Heritage of the Spirit,” p. 107.) Thus the 
emphasis is shifted from the future to the present. The continuity of 
life under all possible conditions is assumed. And our attention is 
fixed upon character as our chief concern and best ground of hope. 

I abstain from quoting from living writers. But it would be possible, 
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I think, to show that the above assumptions are made more or less 
consistently and consciously by all the preachers who would be regarded 
as representing the prevailing feeling of the age. 

Now this change undoubtedly implies a considerable divergence 
from the formularies of the Church, and also from the language, 
although not, as I believe, from the sense of Scripture. Those who 
framed our formularies were not prepared to concede anything like this 
authority to experience. For them what followed death was of 
infinitely greater importance than what came before it. The real life 
began then and not now. And the words of Scripture regarding the 
unknowable future were not thought to need the warrant of experience. 
Moreover, the incidents of the Gospel story presented themselves in 
one aspect to the theologians of the Reformation, and in another to us. 
To them they were miraculous facts attesting the truth of revelation. 
To us they are parables of moral experiences. It would be beyond 

` the scope of this article to attempt to enumerate the various influences, 
philosophical and scientific, which have led us to our changed point of 
view. But that a change, such as I have tried to indicate, has come 
about, will hardly be denied by anyone familiar with the religious 
literature of the present day. 

Here, then, is the onerous task that awaits every clergyman who 
seriously tries to speak to his hearers in their own language. He has 
to give new expression to ancient words without emptying them of 
their religious contents. Those who succeed are rewarded by the lively 
gratitude of those they benefit. Those who do not perceive the 
necessity of any such retranslation or who are unequal to it are said to 
be “ out of harmony with the age,” or are blamed in some of the other 
phrases which have been freely applied to the clergy in this discussion. 
But it is hardly to be wondered at that a young man of 23 should 
shrink from a problem which he may easily believe incapable of 
solution. He may be one whom the Church needs and whom she 
would gain could he only be brought to believe that the ptoblem, 
difficult as it is, is being solved by many. But he may very probably 
dismiss all thought of Holy Orders without letting anyone know that 
he had ever had any idea of offering his services to the Church. 

The real remedy is hardly to be looked for at once. As time passes, 
experience, we may believe, will be more and more universally 
recognised as the ultimate court of appeal in matters of faith. The 
real nature of the task awaiting the clergy as religious teachers will then 
be disclosed. And we may feel sure that, once this task is plainly seen 
and admitted, volunteers will not be found wanting for so honourable 
a service, 

The worst evil that could befall the Church would be, that she should 
decline this heavy task, or, by her inability to undertake it, leave it to - 
others, It is now nearly 40 years since a caustic scholar drew a picture 
of the type of clergyman which the ecclesiastical revival, still in 
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progress in his day, tended to form. “ Already,” ‘he complained, “ the 
“phrase ‘a divine and a scholar’ sounds ` old-fashioned in our ears. 
“© Active clergyman’ is now our favourite form of approbation. The 
“term is an appropriate one; for the merit commended consists, in 
“ no small degree, of bodily locomotion. The active clergyman is much 
“about in his parish doing parochial ‘work.’ . . . He attends public 
“meetings far and wide. . . . The number of societiés to which he 


. belongs is large: he is on the committee of half of them, is secretary 


“of one, and treasurer of another. He is not ‘idle, as he can truly 
“boast; for indeed he has not spent an hour a day in solitary and 
“ studious retirement since he was ordained.” (“ Mark Pattison, Essays,” 
p. 275, Vol. IL) ; 

If. this should ever become the accepted ideal of clerical efficiency, 
the Church will have surrendered her place as the religious teacher of 
the nation. That she will do this is the gravest fear in the minds of 
her friends. We have heard of a remark made by one of the present 
occupants of the ‘Episcopal Bench to the effect that men of studious 
habits were not wanted in the Church. And some of the suggestions 
made in the course of this discussion convey the impression that their 
authors would agree with this opinion. Remedies have been proposed 
which would make the clergy of the future seminarists, zealous for the 
elevation of the masses, but without general culture. To escape from — 
present perplexities by ways such as these would indeed be “ propter 
“vitam vivendi perdere causas.” 

‘ JOHN GAMBLE. 


THE LIBERAL LEAGUE 


T is one of the most highly esteemed political commonplaces of the 
moment that a great war is fatal to a Parliamentary Opposition ; 
and, whatever other merits or demerits this formula may possess, it is 
at all events as soothing as it is plausible. To know that one is obey- 
ing a general law has, for sme odd reason, been regarded, since the 
days of Job, as the most adequate of consolations for faults or mis- 
| fortunes. i 
It is perhaps the less necessary to examine this sweeping allegation, 
since the question of its truth or falsehood has no practical importance ; 
yet it is worth while to note that the function of a political opposition 
during a war is one which must in the nature of the case involve 
thical questions that are practical as well as difficult. The perennial 
oubt whether a man is bound or entitled to hinder his own country 
n the prosecution of a war admits, of course, of no single and final 
swer. To pedants it is a question of casuistry, to plain men a matter 
f circumstance and degree, and in reality a problem whose solution is 
chiefly governed for each man by his temperament. Yet the indeter- 
minateness which this question shares with all other practical and 
moral problems does not deprive it of its penetrating reality when it 
arises; and—trying as it must always be—it is made far more exacting 
and serious by the conditions of modern war. The developed rapidity 
of communication gives it a practical importance, beside which its 
sentimental aspect sinks into insignificance. When political situations 
at home form an element in the calculations of an enemy in the field, 
then they become tense indeed. When men know that it is in the 
power of a political speech, within a few days of its delivery, either to 
inspire or to destroy the hopes that animate soldiers in arms against 
their own country, then the question of what degree of self-restraint 
the public interest requires cannot, and should not, be avoided. The 
answers to such a question must be as various as the tempers that 
underlie them. They can agree only in this, that each is founded in 
a sense of patriotic duty; and the chief effect of this agreement is to 
deepen the seriousness of all differences. 
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Yet this, after all, is the most transitory and external of the difficulties 
that war creates between members of a party in opposition. Their 
faith in one another, as honest and patriotic men, must survive all 
practical and passing differences ; and each must have an experience of 
the complexity of the issue which should teach him how easily 
divergent judgments may be arrived at. 

But war changes many things. A great war—great in its efforts 
and its consequences—does not leave men as it finds them; and the 
material change that it produces is far less than the deeper-and more 
subtle moral change that accompanies it. In the consideration and 
prosecution of a great war, men are brought, for once, face to face with 
political issues. There are questions that they must settle—problems 
big with future consequence, fresh and real in their vital significance. 
Such a war as that in which this country is still engaged, after two years 
and a half of keen and continuous national effort, places men in con- 
tact with great realities; and to be placed in the presence of naked 
facts is the most transforming of experiences. 

‘The ordinary controversies of politics Mave a peculiarly deadening 
tendency. They perpetually become divorced from any vivid idea of 
the facts ; and the sense of real issues is lost in hackneyed phrases and 
discussions, in perplexed theories, or in things external and technical. 
The human mind has a constant tendency—as fixed as finitude and 
mortality—to forget ends in the consideration of means; and political 
thought is always losing something of the moral inspiration which it 
draws from the desire for human good: “The torch-bearers are many, 
“and the mystics are few.” All men are politicians; but not all men, 
and not any men always, are alive to the human realities of politics. 

It has been customary to say that the present war has produced 
apathy in political discussion. In point of fact, politics suddenly 
became inspired by the problems of the South African situation; and 
nothing in our national position is better worth considering than the 
perpetual evidence of a revival of keen and almost feverish interest in 
political topics. Men’s minds have been quickened by the presence of 
a large and obvious political issue, involving a great question of public 
duty. That issue has been presented in a great drama of suffering 
and bereavement; and its vast consequences for our national future 
have been apparent almost from the first. Now it is not in the nature 
of the case that the sense of such an issue should be limited in its 
effects to one special question. A moral problem is always a spiritual 
ferment. The very discussion which has been carried on during these ` 
years—keenly followed by the nation—has been a cause of many 
effects. No man, I think, who has heard or read Mr. Morley’s speeches 
with a fair intention, can have missed some lesson of more than 
passing moment. He must be all compact of partisanship who has 
felt no thrill from the unflinching courage of Mr. Chamberlain, or no 
inspiration in Lord Rosebery’s obedience to his own appeal to “ be one 
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“people.” But teachers more powerful than these have been at work 
—the men and the events upon whose distant and momentous fortunes 
the keen and often breathless attention of the country has been turned ; 
the trials and the endurance of the armies in Africa. Men have been 
changed, without knowing it, while they waited for the slow relief of 
Ladysmith, or realised the heroic patience and the almost invincible 
humanity of our soldiers. We have still the sense of great dangers 
barely escaped, the memory of days when men began to realise what it 
is like to belong to a defeated country. Issues whose human interest 
is so high and so intense cannot fail to have a moral aspect and a far- 
reaching influence. 

There is, no doubt, a sense in which the conflict in which we are 
engaged is “neither right nor wrong, but necessary”; yet, if war was 
inevitable, so also is the question of our moral position in it inevitable ; 
and men concerned in these events have not been able to put aside 
or to exclude from their minds the question whether the responsibility 
for them lay with this country—whether our pride, or haste, or passion, 
or supineness forced this quarrel: whether we are now carrying to its 

conclusion an act of needless aggression, or completing the discharge of 
' a duty of imperial defence. Now that is and has been a keen moral 
issue: it is only natural that it Should have been more closely and 
more diligently examined by the Liberal party than by supporters of 
the Government. 

This was natural, because the Liberal party was in opposition ; and 
to be in opposition means to be in the habit of differing from the 
party in power. Under any system of party government, the natural 

resumption of the party in opposition is that the party in power is 

aking mistakes; and the Liberal party as a whole inevitably 
approached the consideration of the Government’s policy prepared to 
, disapprove the action of those with whose general conduct of the 
| country’s affairs they were profoundly dissatisfied. 

But more than this: a critical attitude towards war is inseparable 
from the pacific character of the Liberal system of policy. Liberalism 
is essentially pacific. It is so partly because it always has, and 
must have, among its adherents those to whom the distinction 
between peace and war is, in international politics, the distinction 
between good and evil. That is a kind of opinion which has always 
existed, and will probably always exist, in this country. It is partly a 
reaction against the mischievous spirit of militant aggression or 
“ jingoism,” which is the characteristic vice of the Tory and aristocratic 
party; and for this and other reasons its adherents will always be 
Liberals. They have always been an element and an influence in the 
Liberal party, although hitherto they have never dominated its counsels 
to the extent which has recently been permitted. 

Yet, quite apart from their influence, Liberalism is pacific; because 
it is natural to it to believe in the possibility of peaceful settlements— 
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to believe that reason can generally do its own work without an appeal 
to force. This faith has always been made a reproach to Liberalism ; 
and sometimes, no doubt, it has been mistaken and unfortunate. Yet 
it has never, I think, been a real danger, and certainly never a discredit. 
In any case, it is a fact that the Liberal party generally looks more 
coldly upon war and warlike policy than the Tory party has been 
able to do. 

It is natural, therefore, that while differences and doubts about 
South African policy have not been confined to one party, the examina- 
tion of the issues by the Liberal party should have been more close 
and more critical than that of their opponents. 

The divergent results of this examination have been the immediate 
causes of the events which have led to the formation of the Liberal 
League. ; 

The most obvious effect of the war upon the Liberal party has been 
the startling and increasing extent to which official Liberalism—under 
the pressure of an extreme section—has separated itself from the 
national purpose and effort in South Afriga. Evident from the first, 
this failure to give effective moral support to the national interests has, 
- within recent months, undergone a development which would go far to 
justify—if anything could ever justify—the immorality of the general 
election of x900. It inspired the unhappy accusation of employing 
“methods of barbarism,” which expressed an intolerable attempt. to 
throw upon the Government the odium of hardships that are incidental 
to war, even when war is conducted, as the present war has been, with 
a humanity deliberate, scrupulous, and, on the whole, effective. 

This phrase has recently developed into the statement that there 
are facts which can bear no other interpretation than that the Govern- 
ment’s policy “has as its object the ruin and practical annihilation of 
“the Boer race.” 

Now I do not quote these charges, made by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, in order to controvert them. Nor do I stop to enquire 
by what motives the mind of official Liberalism has been conducted to 
its present views; how far it is influenced by partisanship, stimulated 
by that antipathy which it is the peculiar and unenvied art of Mr. 
Chamberlain to arouse in many of his political opponents, and infected 
by Irish suspicion of this country; how far it is inspired by a tradi- 
tional prejudice in favour of small nationalities ; how far its utterances 
are merely an inadequate and unfortunate expression of a just sense 
of the seriousness of the national situation. I shall only permit myself 
to say that, whatever judgments may be formed of the wisdom or 
legitimacy of such phrases and opinions as I have quoted, I believe 
there is no Liberal to whom it has ever occurred to doubt that Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman and those who agree with him act with a 
sincere and careful intention to serve the national interest as they 
conceive It. 
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The essential question about the present situation, however, is not 
what official Liberalism intends, but in what position it stands. The 
essential’facts are that it has placed itself in antagonism to the steps 
which are taken to secure the achievement of our object in South 
Africa, without suggesting any practical alternative, and that it has 
thus inevitably come to be regarded as anti-national in its policy. 

The effect of the war and its problems on those Liberals who have 
rejected the official view of their party has been less obvious; but it 
has not been less real. In order to understand this effect one or two 
points in the history of the controversy must be recalled. 

The party difficulties began, with the greatest promptitude, in the 
special session of 1899. The occasion which discovered them was an 
Amendment moved by Mr. Stanhope :— 


“We humbly represent to your Majesty our strong disapproval 
“of the conduct of the negotiations in South Africa which have 
“ involved us in hostilities with the two South African Republics.” 


Now the merits of this Amendment, as an example of the drafts- 
man’s art, although inferior to those of later and more elaborate pro- 
ducts, are very considerable; yet the skill of its author does not, at 
this distance of time, conceal the statement which it contains, that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s misconduct of the negotiations was the cause of the 
war which the Boers had declared against us: and the general course 
of the discussion developed this statement into a much more grave 
indictment. The real issue was whether the responsibility for war 
lay with this country or with the Boers; and on this vital question 
the official party formed the remarkable decision to hold or express no 
opinion. The “goas you please” division which followed marked the 
parting of the ways for most of those Liberals who have given to the 
national policy a moral support which has gone further than a mere 
consent to vote the necessary supplies. 

It must be borne in mind that these Liberals have never differed 
from other members of their party as to the demerits of Mr. Chamber- 
.  lain’s conduct of the negotiations in 1899. They have recognised the 

difficulty in which he had left this country at the time when the Boer 
declaration of war relieved him from the impasse in which his negotia- 
tions had placed him. They have condemned the conduct of the Raid 
enquiry, for which the responsibility rests equally with the leaders of 
both parties. They have condemned, above all, the criminal weakness 
of the Government in allowing to be accumulated in the Transvaal 
armaments which could be directed only against our Colonies. 
| But in 1899 a simple question was submitted to them when they 
were asked to support the contention that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
diplomacy had provoked war, and that this country was in point of 
fact the aggressor in South Africa. 
No one at that time realised the magnitude of the task which lay 
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before us. Yet it was already evident, even to those who had not the 
information which the Government—to so little purpose—possessed, 
that the task was a hard one; and it was no less evident that the 
question raised by the Amendment was one gravely affecting the credit 
of this country. The occasion was not one which made it permissible 
to take a partisan view of a great question. Men were bound to judge 
that question on its merits. If they believed their country to be in 
the wrong it was their unhappy duty to declare that. But an obligation 
no less binding compelled those who believed the war to be, on our 
part, one of legitimate defence to make their judgment plain, even if 
their support of their country’s action made party unanimity for the 
time impossible. Liberals who supported the Government on that 
occasion did so because they believed that Mr. Kruger’s government 
was the real as well as the technical aggressor—that Boer bad faith, and 
not British diplomacy, had precipitated the conflict. How completely 
subsequent discoveries have borne out that view, it is not necessary 
to point out. 

The judgment which this group of Liberals formed with respect to 
the origin of the war need not now be a matter of controversy; yet 
it must be kept in mind, as a determining factor in the differences which 
have separated them from the official party throughout the progress of 
the war. They have criticised the administrative errors and weak- 
nesses of the Government ; and they have consistently declared their 
belief in the necessity for a generous policy of settlement ; but on other 
subjects they have been forced into a well-defined antagonism to the 
official view of their party. It has become steadily less possible for 
them to adopt a partisan attitude on questions arising out of the war; 
and, in June of last year, their continued recognition of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s leadership of the party in the House of 
Commons was accompanied by an express understanding that they did . 
not accept his guidance on South African affairs. Their action has 
been governed by independent judgment,on every question connected 
with South African policy. 

In the premature controversy respecting the Concentration Camps, 
they refused to join a partisan attack and to condemn in haste, and on 
untested and unexamined evidence, the humanity of the administra- 
tion of a policy, which—tragic as its accompaniments have been 
—has at all events been generally recognised as more humane than 
any conceivable alternative. If so obvious an act of justice needed 
justification, the later and more mature reports would place it beyond 
the reach of criticism. 

In the same spirit, they have steadily resisted that demand for Lord 
Milner’s recall which, while the degree of support that it would receive 
has never been tested in the House of Commons, has been a persistent 
menace in the official agitation against the Government. They have 
perceived that—apart from all questions of personal merit or ability or 
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desert—Lord Milner possesses an unique qualification for the tasks of 
a just and liberal settlement, in having the confidence, more than any 
other man, of the best loyalist opinion in South Africa. 

It was natural that such differences of opinion should be accom- 
panied by a real strain of feeling. There has, of course, been no sort 
of animosity between individuals. But it was inevitable that there 
should be keen resentment against that charge of inhumanity which has 
been the substance and the inspiration of the official criticism. Their 
very relation to their party made that charge the more intolerable to 
Liberals who did not believe it to be justified; and that relation 
imposed on them a special obligation to disavow and repudiate accusa- 
tions which have been made the excuse and justification for every foul 
slander that the enemies of this country desired to bring against it. 

The relation to their party of Liberals who were placed in this posi- 
tion inevitably became in some respects abnormal. They came to 
wear their party relation “ with a difference.” They ceased, in respect 
of South African affairs, to accept official deliverances as authoritative, 
or even as possessing any high degree of probability. 

But such an attitude can hardly be limited to one special sphere of 
political action. It inevitably becomes more or less generalised. A 
leaven of independent judgment cannot act only on one part of the 
“lump” of political opinion. The process which it sets up is not a 
mechanical but an organic change. When men begin to revise their 
relation to a party policy, no limit can be artificially set to the ultimate 
result. The extent of the process of revision must, in fact, depend on 
the degree in which the party policy has ceased to represent living 
experiences and feelings and actual projects, and has become a political 
dogma isolated from facts; and this is especially true of the relation 
of Liberals to their party; for Liberalism is essentially a spirit and a 
policy, rather than a body of doctrine. It is not—as socialism is—a 
project of establishing a certain set of institutions. It is animated by 
the central conception of freedom and by appreciation of the worth 
and importance of the individual human being. Yet how various are 
the forms in which this conception and this appreciation are realised! 

The primary idea of freedom is the elimination of restraint; and 
in this form it has won great triumphs. It has made great contribu- 
tions to human well-being. Yet restraint itself—restraint for a common 
good—has made its own far-reaching contribution to the freedom of 
personal life. Emancipation is a perennial watchword of Liberal 
policy; yet emancipation may often be attainable only through restric- 
tion, and by constructive development of common action. Again, 
there is a great Liberal tradition in favour of the independence of 
national action ; and that has often been the very meaning of freedom ; 
yet national independence may conceivably require to be subordinated 
to a larger unity, in the interest of that personal freedom of action 
which depends upon good Government and security. 
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But all this means that Liberalism is no hard and fast body of 
political doctrine. It is a policy inspired by principles. The forms of 
its activity depend on living issues and on actual needs. It is essenti- 
ally practical; and the requirements of practice set_ limits and 
prescribe ideals to its activity. It is a policy and not a programme. 

It is this practicality of Liberalism which now embarrasses its official 
leaders. The iteration, for example, of the formula that government 
must depend upon assent, as a complete solution of our complex diffi- 
culties in South Africa, is a typical instance of unpractical dogmatism. 
The formula itself is an unassailable truism—the symbol of an essential 
truth. It is, of course, relative, as all formule are, and does not apply 
in its naked absoluteness to criminals, to lunatics, or, for that matter, to 
minorities. Yet everyone admits that a general assent to our policy 
in South Africa is of vital moment, and that its attainment demands 
great efforts and is worth great sacrifices. It is an object to be 
resolutely sought. In some degree it is essential; and the foundations 
of it ought to be laid in a just and generous policy. Yet, for the 
moment, the offer of liberal terms has faed to secure it; and the 
practical question is what we are to do if, and while, “assent” is with- 
held. , 

“How if ’a will not stars?” 

Are we to answer—“Take no note of him, but let him go; and 
“ presently call the watch together and thank God you are rid of a 
“knave? ” 

It is not possible to govern facts by formulæ; and, in part, at all 
events, the secret of the influence of Lord Rosebery’s Chesterfield 
speech lay in this—that it was a’practical contribution to the treatment 
of the situation as it exists—a great proposal of policy—not a declara- 
tion of doctrine, but an expression of Liberal statesmanship, in which, 
while the duty of readiness to negotiate for peace was urged, the facts 
and consequences of war were adequately recognised, and its unabated 
prosecution was advocated, until proposals from the enemy should 
prepare the way for a settlement. 

This practical mood—this point of view—is characteristic of 
Liberalism; for Liberal ideas can only be effective in politics when 
they inspire a party to pursue large and essential objects, with a 
consciousness of their urgency and a belief that they are attainable; 
and whenever the liberal, reforming temper is roused men will be 
dissatisfied with mechanical adherence to party traditions, and will cast 
aside the inadequate or impracticable forms in which it has been.sought 
to give effect to the projects suggested by former circumstances. 

The true leaders of Liberal opinion, whose minds create it afresh, 
will seize the vital necessities of the moment and deal with them, and 
with them alone, neglecting, if need be, other laudable objects, which 
are less practical either because they are less urgent or because the 
forces for securing them do not exist in the community. This is a ` 
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process which is not natural to a Tory party. Toa Liberal party it 
is essential. It always happens. It is always painful to Liberal 
officialism. It has happened now. 

Something of the sort was bound to occur whenever the routine of 
political discussion was interrupted—whenever great and dividing 
issues presented themselves in any part of the political field. It was 
the only possible cure for the condition of the Liberal party; for in 
that party the successive failures of its leaders, the dissensions in its 
counsels, the constant impossibility of forecasting its course, were 
effects of one cause and symptoms of one malady—the lack of any 
great object of policy which absorbed and united the energies of the 
party. : 

Great causes breed great sacrifices. Those who are occupied in 
securing, together, objects of whose urgent necessity they are con- 
vinced, find it easy to forget their differences, and to abandon their 
prejudices and antipathies as well as niore material motives. 

During the last seven years there has been no such bond of union, 
no such solvent of differenges, in the Liberal party. There has been 
agreement on many subjects—complete, serious, and unbroken 
agreement. ‘There has been no single project on whose prompt and 
complete achievement men’s minds were so set that their differences 
were forgotten and their party unity became the instrument essential 
to an immediate task. But the effective unity of a Liberal party 
is not to be achieved by paring down differences or explaining 
them away. It is not an agreement by apathy. When it exists—it 
may exist seldom—it is something better than that. It is the “ unity 
“of the spirit.” It is forced on men by an overmastering obligation, 
which has its roots deep in the sénse of a personal responsibility for 
-he attainment of public ends pursued in common. 

I shall not discuss the question how far this purpose was served for 
Liberalism by the Home Rule movement from 1886 to 1895. There 
was a magic personality at work. The circumstances of many conver- 
sions pointed to causes other than an original enthusiasm for Home 
Rule. Yet there did undoubtedly exist a sincere and very general 
resolve to support Mr. Gladstone and to dealina generous and compre- 
hensive way with Irish affairs; and, in so far as real unity existed, it 
was evoked by this resolve. 

But since 1895, at all events, the problem of Home Rule has borne 
a very different relation to Liberal unity. There are still some Liberals 
who would support one or other of Mr. Gladstone’s Bills. The great 
majority of the party are convinced of the necessity for a devolution 
or delegation of legislative powers to Ireland. But there are many 
Liberals, in and out of Parliament, to whom any such comprehensive 
project appears, at the moment, to offer insuperable difficulties, Their 
sense of these difficulties, and the force with which they are able to 
urge them, have undoubtedly been greatly augmented by the action 
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of Mr. Redmond and his party. On two occasions in the last four 
years Mr. Redmond has led the Irish party into the lobby in support 
‘of a demand for an “independent Parliament,” against which the 
Liberal party, with few exceptions, voted on both occasions. Mr. 
Redmond has lately said that the present Irish claim is that of Mr. 
Parnell. But what is much more certain is that the creation of an 
independent Parliament for Ireland was not an object to which Mr. 
Gladstone and the Liberal Party believed that the Home Rule Bills 
contributed ; and it is, of course, obvious that the alliance between the 
parties which had acted together in promoting these Bills came to 
an end when the demand for an independent Parliament was made. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, indeed, said recently that the 
demand for an independent Parliament “has never been made by any 
“man qualified to speak for the Irish people.” Yet the fact that the 
demand was made by Mr. Redmond and the Irish party cannot be 
forgotten. 

The Home Rule Bills of 1886 and 1893 were supported in the 
belief that they would settle the Irish difgculty. They were argued 
for on the assumption that they would only be justified if they were at 
all events accepted and regarded as practically final. The Irish and 
Liberal parties co-operated in the attempt to carry first one and then 
the other. It was a joint undertaking with a common understanding. 
Obviously the joint undertaking came to an end when the Irish party 
took a course which terminated the common understanding, and com- 
pelled Liberals to oppose the new demand that was put forward. 

It is also plain that whatever is to be done for Ireland by the Liberal 
party must be done without dependence on the Irish parliamentary 
party. There are other and sufficient reasons for this, besides th 
impossibility of making the Irish demand a party cause. It is clear 
that no party ought to depend on votes which are sure to be given, as 
a’matter of fixed principle, against the interests of this country abroad ; 
and no one can doubt that this is the attitude of Irish representatives. 
Their disapproval of the present war may have been the natural out- 
come of prejudice and suspicion entertained against this country. It 
has certainly intensified their prejudice and confirmed their suspicion. 

Now, in view of these considerations, what course is open to the 
Liberal party? 

Its official leaders in both Houses of Parliament have lately made 
somewhat vague declarations on the subject of Irish policy, the general 
effect of which, however, is that they propose to make some form of 
Home Rule, not essentially different from the former schemes, the 
immediate policy of the party, although this proposal is oddly qualified 
by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s statement that “it is not within 
‘the range of practical politics, because at the moment it does not 
‘commend itself to the English people,” and by the statement in his 
last election address that the matter is one to be considered “as years 
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“go by.” Such qualifications can lead to only one set of conclusions— 
that the party cannot be united in support of any proposal akin to the 
former Bills, and that Home Rule in any large sense is now, and is 
likely to remain, an open question in the Liberal party, on which 
individuals are free to form and express their own views, but in whose 
settlement the party, as a whole, cannot take immediate action, and 
which is not at all events now the Liberal party policy. 

If this be the case, surely it would be better to say so. The first 
step towards ascertaining what we are going to do is to realise what 
we cannot attempt; and the first step towards a better policy about 
Treland is a clear understanding about past intentions. The best 
friends of Ireland are not those who hold out vague and misleading 
hopes at the expense of any serious fresh development of policy. 
Above all it is surely evident that the Liberal party, if it is to do 
effective work, can afford to consider nothing but “ practical politics.” 

Lord Rosebery has lately said that we require “a fresh start” in 
Irish affairs. The phrase precisely distinguishes the mind of effective: 
Liberalism from the pedantgy of officialism. It means, in practice, that 
whatever may be done by any party to develop self-government in 
Ireland must be done, not as a final settlement, but as a partial and 
gradual contribution to the development of national responsibility—a 
progressive delegation or devolution of powers to bodies able to 
exercise them effectively. 

The relation of this method of Irish reform to that proposed in the 
Home Rule Bills illustrates the distinction, to which Lord Rosebery 
recently referred, between constructive reform and emancipation. 

The Home Rule Bills were schemes of simple emancipation. 
Devolution is a constructive method, in which the same principle of 
self-government may be given effect to, and similar advantages 
gradually secured, by the creation of effective institutions, 

But, urgent as are the difficulties and claims of Irish reform, it is not 
only in Ireland that legislative construction is needed. It is, in fact, 
` the essence of what is required in the whole present situation. It is 
the problem for Liberalism at this moment. 

The great tasks of political emancipation have in some measure 
been discharged. There still exist grave inequalities, religious and 
political; but the really blighting inequalities are rather economic 
than legal. Franchise reform is still an essential demand of Liberalism, 
but not in the same way as formerly, since it cannot be contended 
that the whole social and economic situation turns now, as once it did, 
on the question of franchise. A conflict between the national will 
and the House of Lords may at any time bring the anomalous position 
of that House into question; but at the moment the problem of legal 
emancipation is not, from the national point of view, vital and urgent. 
There is no question of the first magnitude and urgency which is of 
this kind. 
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The object and the principle of reforming policy are still the same. 
What we still need is to secure greater freedom of individual develop- 
ment, and a more full and equal opportunity for the whole community. 
But, in our present circumstances, and in relation to our urgent problems, . 
this object is chiefly to be served by securing greater vitality and 
effectiveness for corporate action in dealing with social’ and economic. 
conditions. 
It will scarcely be denied that our most pressing legislative problems 
are those of Education, Temperance, ‘Housing and Rating; and it ‘is 
no accident and no mere coincidence that these are all problems of local, 
and in some sense municipal, administration. These questions, affect- 
ing as they do the manhood of the country, which is the very founda- 
tion of our Empire, form together the problem of national strength and 
prosperity. It is worth while to note the essential unity of their, 
. ‘solution—to remember that each of them calls less for the direct control ` 
of Parliament than for the endowment, either of existing local authori- 
ties or of new authorities, with fresh powers and fresh vitality. This, 
indeed, is the explanation of the failure ofgthe Unionist party to deal 
with these problems. That party is in essential antagonism to the full 
and vigorous development of municipal and local control of such 
matters ; and it is so, because it is committed to the task of sheltering 
_ from the free action of the community such privileged interests as those ` 
of the Liquor Trade, the Established Church, and ptoperty in land. 
What the country requires of Liberalism is, that it should be led past ` 
these irrelevant obstructions to its progress. It is essential, for 

` example, that such a side issue as “ the religious difficulty” should not 
dominate the problem of national education, but that elected authorities 
should be set free to deal with the conditions of national development 
on their merits alone. 

There is hardly any more striking or interesting fact in our national 
politics at this moment than the contrast between the hide-bound and 
helpless conservatism of Parliament and the liberal and progressive 
spirit that generally animates local administration. The most familiar 
„and dramatic instance of this fact is, of course, the casé of London, 
which returns a great majority of Conservatives to Parliament, and a 
great majority of Progressives to the County Council. But the state of 
affairs of which this is the classical example is very general. Local 
business is controlled by a much more liberal opinion than expresses 
itself in Parliamentary representation. 

The familiar explanation of this is that it is due to the- “Little 
“England ” reputation of the Liberal party; and that explanation is, 
no doubt, partly true; but with it must be taken the further fact that 
the Liberal party has not made itself, as it might have done, the whole- 
hearted champion of a policy of delegating practical questions and’ 
adequate power to deal with them to local authorities. It has not 
made constructive devolution its fighting policy. 
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It may be that these two failures—timidity about imperial relations 
and hesitancy about devolution of power—are part of the same defect, 
and represent some dregs of Toryism in the Liberal mind, some 
undrained intellectual swamp of prejudice and fear. 

For the policies of devolution and imperialism are part of the same 
idea. From the point of view of Parliamentary efficiency, they are 
correlative and complementary, since the Parliamentary difficulty is, 
among other things, a perpetual collision of the claims of Imperial 
questions and local interests. They are alike essentially Liberal 
policies, implying and demanding an adjustment to new ideas and a 

development of new conditions very alien to the spirit of Toryism. 

If the Liberal party has not lately made any positive contribution 
to such problems, its unkindest critic can hardly blame it. But the 
| Unionist party has failed without excuse. It has been the bitter and 
persistent foe of democratic control of education or of licensing and of 
the London County Council. With all its talk and all its power, and 
despite the energy of Mr. Chamberlain, it has been impotent in real 
Imperial development. ' 

And whatever development of a sound relation to our free colonies 
may be possible, no policy can advance it except that which is animated 
by a belief in the power and worth of free combination, and in those 
moral bonds which have shown themselves so elastic and so strong. It 
cannot be served by substituting for these bonds the fetters of a unity 
that would impair the commercial freedom which has been the basis 
alike of good-will between ourselves and our colonies and of prosperity 
to both. 

What is the relation to all this political condition of the Liberal 
League ? 

We have heard lately much talk of the lessons of the war; and I 
ave ventured to suggest, in this article, that the war and its problems 
ave conveyed to this country lessons not adequately recorded either 
in a mimetic enthusiasm for ghostly army corps or in the discovery 
that paying an increased income-tax is less pleasant than singing “ Rule 
4 “ Britannia.” 

The war has stimulated a deep sense of imperial unity—of com- 
munity of will and temper between ourselves and our colonial fellow- 
countrymen. 

It has deepened also a feeling of respect for the manhood of our 
own country—accompanied by a keen and anxious sense of the scant 
justice done to it by the deficiencies of Government departments, by 
our inattention to great commercial problems, and by the inadequate 
provision that we make for the development of an imperial race. 

Official Liberalism has shown itself incapable of entering into, and 
interpreting, this twofold development of feeling and aspiration. 

It has been gravely, and increasingly, out of harmony with colonial 
feeling about our imperial duty ; and, partly as a consequence of this, 
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it has betrayed a certain jealousy of colonial and imperial sentiment. 
In view of this it is perhaps not remarkable—but it is very significant— 
that in our free colonies, in which many of our legislative dreams are 
accomplished fact, British Liberalism is not held in high respect. 

But it has also displayed an unpromising sterility of mind about our 
affairs at home. It has allowed itself to be too much absorbed in 
controversy about the war. It has been occupied with unpractical 
projects, some even which it admits to be unpractical. It has not 
concentrated its energies on those definite reforms which the growth 
of national opinion has made attainable if they are sought resolutely 
and with undivided mind. 

Lastly, it is obviously out of -harmony with the national intuition 
about South Africa. 

It can hardly be denied that it was the right and duty of Liberals to 
whom all this was apparent to unite for the pursuit of objects which 
they thought essential. It need cause no surprise that they have 
combined for the purpose of influencing Liberal opinion in support 
of the National policy in South Africa, ẹf cultivating a deeper and 
more practical interest in the development of our imperial relations, 
and above all of concentrating the party energies on the reforms which - 
the national self-examination has made practicable. 

The immediate occasion of the formation of the League is not 
without significance. 

Many Liberals had remained, during the last two years, patient in’ 
the ranks of their party. The general opinion of them was that they 
were too patient. They did nothing that they could avoid t 
emphasise or to publish the differences that existed. Their positio 
was difficult and trying. They saw-.others, within the party, combin 
to propagate the most extreme opinions against the war, withoy 
censure or reproof from the leaders of the party. Still they we 
patient, because they believed that their opinions would prevail i 
only they were tolerated. - 

Then they witnessed the sudden dissent of Sir. Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman from the policy advocated by Lord Rosebery. 

The only credible motive of that dissent was the desire to proscribe 
opinions about the war and South African policy which were 
undoubtedly contrary to the official Opposition views, but which had 
attracted the approval and the grateful support of a large number of 
Liberals both in Parliament and in the country. It would of course 
be impossible to suppose that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman desired / 
to force a difference of opinion either about the necessity of concen- . 
trating attention on reforms of which he has always recognised the 
claims, or on the merits of a Home Rule scheme which he has described 
as “ not within the range of practical politics.” 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s speech at Leicester thus created , 
a new situation for those to whom Lord Rosebery’s proposals of South 
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African policy were not merely acceptable but essential. It then 
became apparent that their opinions were no longer to be tolerated: 
they were no longer recognised as a legitimate element in the somewhat 
variegated war-policy of the Liberal party: ‘ Those who professed such 
‘views were liable, at any moment, as individuals, to be challenged on 
their Liberalism by the leader of the’party in the House of Commons. 

Their first duty was to assure Lord Rosebery that he did not stand 
alone. But, if their position was to be maintained, that could only be 
done by associating themselves in: order to disseminate tneir opinions 
in the party and in the country, and to secure the benefit of Lord 
Rosebery’s fresh and timely lead. : 

No other course was open to them. It was not their intention to 
leave the Liberal party. But, in order that they might usefully remain 
within it, it was essential that they should have both a nucleus for 
consultation and concerted action, and an effective means of expressing 
and propagating opinions which the ban of the official leader in the 
House of Commons was calculated to make distasteful to existing 
organisations that are properly under his control. Without this, their 
position in the party would have been insecure, ambiguous, and in fact 
| indefensible. Their choice lay between a course admittedly imperfect 
} 


— 


and one obviously impossible. 

As to the future of the Liberal League, speculation would be idle. 
Two things only appear on the surface—that it is a temporary 
organisation required for a special purpose, and that its formation is a 
movement towards, and not away from, the essential work of the 
Liberal party. One of its functions ought to be to concentrate that 
great mass of opinion in the country to which liberal reform is an 
immediate necessity, and official Liberalism an impossibility. 

That it will be joined, at first, by few Members of Parliament need 
hardly be said. Members of Parliament are a class by themselves. 

heir most admired virtue is caution. Often as individuals they sigh ; 
but as representatives they obey. The pity, for them, is that they often 
obey the voices that have least authority. 

The relations of the League to official Liberalism are less easy to 
forecast. They must indeed chiefly depend upon the attitude of that 
rather incalculable quantity itself. That attitude seems at the moment 
to be perilously near to hostility; and of course any attack, overt or 
covert, on a legitimate Liberal organisation may precipitate a sharp 
divergence, since it would create an active disruption among Liberals 
in the country, which must react on the position of the League. 

Apart from that, time and events must largely shape a situation which 
is full of possibilities. 

Mr. Morley has lately said that “In these days politics try men like 
“fire.” That is not, in itself, a bad thing. But the situation does 
more than try men and parties: it judges them. The trial cannot leave 
them wholly as it finds them. 
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It may exhaust them, and leave them weakened by their effort and 
absorbed in the immediate consequences of a national difficulty. 
` It may destroy them, if they fail to comprehend the situation and 
its consequences, if they neglect its altered needs and the opportunity 

- which these present, if it leaves them still ruminating on past good 
intentions and obsolete interpretatioris of their principles. i 

Or it may vitalise and inspire them. It may strengthen their hold 
on life and facts. It may quicken them to appreciate present issues, i ( 
to know the meaning of their own difficulties, and to interprét, not by 
premature schemes, but by decisive recognition of urgent problems, 
the vague unrest and discontent of the nation. 

Which of these results the present trial shall bring about for 
Liberalism is a question far-reaching and momentous. But, in so 
grave a crisis, no voice but that of the most hardened officialism will 
deny the right and the duty of Liberals, and among them the members 
of the Liberal League, to make their own contribution to the result. 
in their own way.’ It is at all events possible that the policy which 
animates the League may inspire in thé country a more effective 
Liberalism than has yet-been created by the official opposition. 

During the last years that opposition has had such an opportunity 
.of gaining public confidence as few Governments have given to their 
opponents. 

The result is at all events not such as to entitle its official spokesmen 
either to express surprise or to expect sympathy if an attempt be made ` 
to supplement their efforts by advocating a Liberal policy differing 
widely from their own. 













CHARLES DOUGLAS. 


THE LIBERAL IMBROGLIO. 


HERE was something startling in the sudden interposition of a 
peculiarly disquieting British reverse in South Africa in the 

midst of the eager and excited discussion on Liberal unity. For this, 
at least, is certain: so long as Liberals choose to persist in waging an 
internecine war, they can exert no real influence on the policy of the 
nation. Adopting Mr. Brodrick’s favourite phrase, I may say, without 
fear of contradiction, “never before” did a Government blunder into 
a war with such heedlessness, and never before have statesmen shown 
such miserable ineptitude in directing its movements. I have no desire 
to exaggerate the mistakes which have been committed, still less have 
I any sympathy with those who regard the misfortunes of their country 
with indifference, if not with a certain satisfaction, as justifying the weak 
and unworthy boast on behalf of their Party, if not of themselves, “ We 
“always told you so.” But there is certainly little in the conduct of the 
war on which we can look back with satisfaction, since the lofty 
atriotism of Lord Roberts and his skilful strategy brought us to a 
point at which, if peace were not made, it should have been shown 
beyond possibility of dispute that the fault was not on our side. 
“Never before” have our generals shown more devotion, or our 
soldiers more heroic bravery or patient endurance. But each successive 
month, as the war drags its weary length along, has it become more 
evident that the policy of Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Milner has 
imposed on us a task which is severe even for the gigantic energies 
of the Empire. Unfortunately there is no way of retreat; unless we 
are to lose the Empire we must bring the war to a wise settlement. 
The patriotic sentiments which even our difficulties serve to 
call forth could not be better expressed than in the words of 
Lord Rosebery. “In years to come,” he told the students, “ you will 
“remember that in your youth your country had to pass through a 
“storm, and it will be your proud boast that even- then your country 
“did not for a moment flinch, and was not for an instant dismayed.” 
There spoke the true patriot and the great statesman. But if that be 
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the only feeling which a stout-hearted Englishman can indulge in in 
a dark hour such as that through which we are passing, it does not at 
all abate the indignation with which Liberals regard the policy, or 
want of policy, which has blundered on from one folly to another, and 
so prepared the way for disasters which ought never to have occurred. 
Still less does it calm the vexation with which they are forced to admit 
their own impotence to supply a remedy. 

That impotence is the fruit of internal divisions. It is true that the 
war spirit has been abroad in the country, and, I venture to believe, 
has been immeasurably strengthened by the mistaken action of those 
who have fancied that the best way of opposing it was to become the 
champions of the Boers. But even so, a strong Liberal party, with 
a definite policy of its own, clearly set forth and intelligently defended, 
would have commanded a large amount of public sympathy, and prob- 
ably restrained the Government. What has happened is that the 
Ministry has pursued its own course, treating the most just and severe 
criticisms with contempt, because there was no Opposition prepared to 
enforce and apply them. “Never before” has a Ministry been able so 
successfully to defy the House of Commons, where Liberals have been 
‘more anxious to justify themselves against their own companions-in- 
arms than to attack the common foe. 

Hence there was something striking and dramatic in the situation . 
when on the very evening of Lord Rosebery’s address at Glasgow 
there came the strange news of Lord Methuen’s defeat. Judging by 
the comments of some of the Liberal critics, this new demonstration 
of the need for Liberal unity made no impression upon them. It 
might seem as though the business of some of these gentlemen was 
to hunt Lord Rosebery out of public life. What possible advantage 
is to be secured for the Liberalism to which they profess attachment 
it is impossible to discover. It would not even hasten the triumph 
. of their coterie ; its result would rather be to make it absolutely impos- 
sible. The sneers of the Daily News have made as little impression 
on the reputation of the chief whom, in its better days, the journal 
delighted to honour, as the audacious sallies of Mr. Swift McNeill upon 
the mind of Parliament. Probably, so far as they have any effect at 
all, it is to deepen the attachment with which his loyal friends regard 
him. For it is felt that the malignity with which he is assailed, so 
far as it is not due to some miserable personal offence, is the result of 
that patriotic devotion that has won him their sympathy and allegiance. 
Lord Tweedmouth, in a recent speech, said very truly that no man 
is essential to the Party. But the remark, sound as it is in principle, 
needs some qualification when applied to an individual case. With 
a statesman, however eminent and honoured, however high his stand- 
ing and eminent services, who should presume on his position, after the 
fashion of Chatham at one period of his career, and should practically 
withdraw from the arena, the Party might dispense, and would 
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probably be a gainer by the apparent loss. But no Party, least of all 
the Liberal Party, at the present time can afford to drive from its 
ranks a man who has done great work in the past, and is capable of 
doing still more in the future. Only the folly of the blind partisan 
‘would refuse to acknowledge the debt which Liberalism owes him, or 
the immense power which he can bring to its service. The man who 
treats him as a nonentity only shows the fatuous folly of the mere 
partisan. It may please “H. W. M.” to assert that Lord Rosebery 
is ceasing to be a serious factor in English politics, but by unprejudiced 
men such a remark is received with laughter, while in the breasts of 
his sympathisers it provokes bitter resentment. If these arts were to 
succeed, and Lord Rosebery were irretrievably lost, vast numbers who 
are in sympathy with him would be lost also, and the schism of 1902 
would be more severe than that of 1886. 

Is the Party, then, in a condition more desperate than has been 
known since the first Reform Bill? That is the view held by many of 
both Parties, and of both sections of the Liberal Party in particular. 
But it is hardly one which will bear the test of examination. For 
reasons to which I shall afterwards refer, the division between the 
Right and Left of the Opposition has become more accentuated; but 
such division there has always been. The name borne by many of our 
local organisations—Liberal and Radical Association—is itself 
reminiscent of the old strifes which it was sought to heal by gathering 
the contending parties into one tabernacle. -The Dazly Chronicle 
pleasantly reminded Mr. John Morley that when he went to Man- 
chester to criticise the proposed League and began his speech 
with a piece of mere claptrap not very worthy of himself, glorying 
hat he was not there to found a new League, he was speaking 

nder the auspices of a League as distinctly separatist as that 

hich he had come to denounce. The warmest admirers of 
Mr. Morley, and I confess myself amongst the number, will regret that 
he, a stalwart champion of individualism, should have. been so far 
carried away by the sentiment of the hour as to indulge in the sort of 
criticism which weakened his speech at Manchester. It could not 
possibly do any good, especially with the history of the Anti-Corn-Law 


League behind as an answer to its whole contention. From Mr. 


Morley might have been expected a careful and even philosophic 
estimate of the situation, in which there should have been a conspicuous 
absence of mere personal criticism. I am quite conscious of the dis- 
advantages of a separate organisation, especially under such con- 
ditions as those in which the Liberal League comes into existence. 
Though sympathising in its aims, I have not joined its ranks, solely 
because I retain my faith in the possibility of unity and deprecate 
everything which tends in a contrary direction. But had I been in 
perfect sympathy with Mr. John Morley’s views, I should still have 
felt that there was no more unfortunate way of advancing them than 
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that which he adopted. Independent men will not be coerced into 
allegiance, particularly when the attempt is made under circumstances 
which are specially fitted to encOurage them in the assertion of 
individualism. Mr. Morley of all men must be able to appreciate this. 
Through a considerable period of his political life he has played the 
part of a prophet, and has often been as one crying in the wilderness. 
Beyond this he is the admiring biographer of Richard Cobden, and the 
most distinguished living champion of the Manchester school. But 
the Anti-Corn-Law League in its whole-history supplies the most 
distinct answer to any extravagant claims on behalf of Party discipline. 
At its commencement it was regarded with something more than 
suspicion by the accredited Liberal leaders of the time, and the contest 
between these opposing sections in the Party was fought out to the 


_ bitter end. 


Listening to the pessimist views of the present political situation, I 
have often had my mind carried back to the far more gloomy days of 
the General Election of 1857, when Bright and Gibson were defeated 
at Manchester, Cobden at Huddersfield, Migll at Rochdale. Yet these 
men never faltered in their maintenance of a policy which certainly cost 
them dear. To me the point which is chiefly interesting here is that 
the whole story affords an illustration of the conditions under which 
Liberalism has attained some of the greatest achievements of the past. 
The strict Party organisation of the opposite side is really impossible 
for us. There always has been, and it is probable that there always 
will be—may I not go further and say it is necessary to the healthy 
action of Liberalism that there always should be—a vanguard in the 
army of progress. It is a mistake on their part when they insist on 
regulating the rate of advance for the whole army, and even on driving, 
out from its ranks all who are not prepared to do their bidding. 

To put it differently, the Liberal Party must always be a composite 
body. Internal division is its weakness. But after all everything 
depends on the way in which the differences, which are never likely to 
cease, are to be handled. The story of the past should be sufficient to 
show the folly of all acts of uniformity. One smiles in noting the calm 
confidence with which some writers in the Press (they are not confined 
to one side) will pronounce even a man like Lord Rosebery unsound in 
the Liberal faith. Looked at in one aspect it is simply farcical. But it 
is not on that account therefore the less productive of mischief. Even 
a Council of Cardinals fails to justify its own pretensions to infallibility, 
and it is hardly to be expected that even a distinguished journalist will 
succeed where the highest authorities both in Church and State have 
continually failed. What we need beyond everything at the present is 
tolerance which shall not only clearly recognise the rights of the 
individual, but shall frankly accept the existence of difference of 
opinion and shall seek above all things to preserve unity despite this 
variety. 
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In order to this there are one or two points which need to be 
emphasised. The first and probably the most obvious is that the 
attention of all who profess and call themselves Liberals should be 
concentrated on the points in which they agree rather than on those 
in which they differ. The very opposite has been the case in the 
whole of the controversies which have arisen out of the unhappy South 
African War. It may seem strange, but it is not unnatural, that in the 
differences which from time to time have arisen on matters of detail 
as well as on those of principle, the lines of division should be almost 
coincident, Butso itis. The opponents of the war have been ready 
with their censures on every part of its conduct, and in the eagerness 
with which the disputants have sought to prove themselves in the 
right on the minor questions, they have forgotten that they were 
frittering away strength which ought to have been directed against a 
policy to which they were all alike opposed. What is worse, accusa- 
tions have been flung out indiscriminately which have served not only 
to widen the breach, but to intensify the bitterness on both sides. 
It may have seemed extremely clever to christen one section of a 
party“ Lib. Imps.,” sure in Tne time to be abridged into “Imps.” But 
the only effect was to irritate men who were assailed in such a fashion, 
and this is only an example of a kind of warfare of which we have had 
enough and to spare. 
Is it wonderful that some of the rank and file are making their 

voices heard in criticism of a Front Bench which has allowed 
these dissensions to reach such a point of intensity as to 
make common action all but impossible? We might go 
further and say that some of its members have themselves 
ncouraged this sectional bigotry. The spectacle presented by 
sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman at Leicester and at the National 
iberal Club, and by Mr, John Morley at Manchester, was anything 
ut edifying. If Lord Rosebery and his friends were the enemy it is 
easily understood. There is considerable license in Party warfare in 
this country, and probably neither of these gentlemen transgressed its 
bounds. But they all belong to the same Party, and in front of them 
is an army to be overcome so powerful as not to allow of any divisions 
on the part of its opponents. Any practical man looking at the subject 
in a purely disinterested spirit would: certainly pronounce such action 
in the present circumstances of.the country a simple piece of gratuitous 
and self-destroying folly. It matters little who may command a majority 
in such a case. For the majority remains a minority in the nation, 
and a minority considerably depleted as the result of these dissensions. 
It is not surprising if, in presence of all this, the rank and file should 
begin to complain of the folly of their leaders. In reading the letters 
and speeches of Liberal “ M.P.s,” nothing has struck me more forcibly 
than the hardly concealed indifference of a large number to the whole 
dispute; and as month after month ‘passes away without any advance 
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to that mutual understanding and agreement which are essential to the 
very existence of the Party, they become impatient. “Hope deferred 
“maketh the heart sick,” and it is all the worse when, as in this case, 
hope has so often been revived only to be dashed to the ground again 
at the very moment when it seemed on the eve of fulfilment. 

An outspoken member of the Party bluntly told the Front Bench 
that if they would not lead the rank and file would undertake the duty 
for themselves. It is necessary, in fairness, to qualify such criticism, 
for there are members of that Bench in both Houses—Lord 
Tweedmouth in the one and Mr. Gladstone in the other are 
conspicuous examples—who are working for unity. But surely 
never in the memory of man was a great Party so paralysed 
on the one hand and so bewildered on the other. To 
the several combatants might well be addressed the familiar 
warning against washing dirty linen in public, were it not that 
apparently there is so little dirty linen to wash. Take the irritating 
speech at Leicester. Even while issuing what was little better than an 
ultimatum to Lord Rosebery, the lord of the “tabernacle” failed to 
show what evil he had done that he shouldbe thus summarily ordered 
out of the congregation of the faithful. And so with other attacks that 
have been made upon a great statesman. Probably no single man 
could bring a greater force to the Liberal Party than Lord Rosebery. 
Men who are doing their duty in the ranks, but who are intent on the 
benefit of the cause with which they are identified, very reasonably ask 
why they are to be deprived of the valuable aid which he could bring, 
and is clearly willing to bring. They can get no answer that is worth 
the breath in which it is uttered. From irresponsible critics they have 
virulent invective or malignant interpretation both of motive and 
action; but when they come to men of authority, they have littl 
beyond a strained interpretation of metaphors, which may be wise o 
otherwise, but which would afford no ground even for a transient mis 
understanding, much less for a personal alienation between statesmen 
of kindred views, neither of whom would be willingly spared by a 
Party which honours both. It is hardly too much to say that the 
more these criticisms are studied, the more does it become manifest . 
that the great objection to Lord Rosebery is that he is Lord Rosebery. 

If I dwell upon these personal attacks upon his Lordship, it is 
because no other man has been made the target for these bitter per- 
sonal assaults. No Liberal, so far as ] am aware, has shown any desire 
to drive Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman out of public life or to lower 
his position in the Party. Even those who object most strongly to 
some points in his leading recognise to the full his conspicuous 
loyalty to the Party, and appreciate as much as any of his 
warmest admirers the service which he has rendered. The 
bitterness of the Tory attacks upon him is to me, and I 
doubt not to others also, a tacit, confession of his strength. . 
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Lord Rosebery, on the other hand, has been assailed by a coterie who 
would fain persuade themselves and others that they are the represen- 
tatives of stalwart Liberalism with a virulence and persistency which 
happily are not common in our Party warfare. We hear mysterious 
whispers about intrigues, and the names of those who are most deeply 
engaged in them. With these I do not meddle. I refer simply to the 
style of public criticism on the part of certain journals and speakers 
with which, unfortunately, we are too familiar. 

It is curious to note the course of events, as time after time the same 
drama is performed for the amusement of the world, and specially for 
the delectation of the great Unionist Party and its representatives in 
the London Press. In the first scene Lord Rosebery is the principal 
actor, and he is fulfilling the part of a political leader not only with 
great tact, but with a brilliancy which is not common in these days. 
In the second there is a chorus of congratulation, in which the various 
sections of Liberalism seem to unite—some with less effusion than 
others, but all apparently with a more gracious feeling towards each 
other, and a hearty admiration of the great political magician who has, 
by the waving of his wand, produced this extraordinary transformation 
scene. In the third act, there are the first signs of a new division— 
suggestions of some sinister purpose which had been found lurking in 
some subtle metaphor, which had interested at first by its humorous 
suggestion, but is seen by some eye, keener than the rest, to have in it 
elements of mischief, possibly of destruction, for the entire Liberal 
fabric. The fourth act shows this critical and hostile recreant at a 
more advanced stage, until finally we are half led to believe Lord 
Rosebery a political Mephistopheles, plotting for the overthrow of the 
rty to which he has lent so much distinction in the past, and especially 
r the destruction of the policy of the departed chief of whom he was 
e tried friend and lieutenant, and whom he has never ceased to 
mire, and indeed to reverence. In the fifth act, which is brief but 
reezy, the doom of this wanderer from the Tabernacle is pronounced, 
and he is quietly dismissed as a spent force for whom the political 
world has no further use. 

As one has watched this spectacle as it has been repeated after Lord 
Rosebery’s successive appearances at Chesterfield and Liverpool, to say 
nothing of earlier ones in the summer, the wonder has continually grown 
that there should be so many aspiring to advise and even to direct 
the Liberal Party who should have lost their sense of humour as well 
as their sober practical judgment. Supposing them to succeed, sup- 
posing the Daily News to become once more the accepted represen- 
tative of Liberalism, supposing the Party to be free from all who are 
"in sympathy with Lord Rosebery—cui bono? It is not too much to 

say that their success would simply mean the undisputed supremacy 
of the very statesman whose influence these extremists most dread, 
the continued arrest of every movement in which they are interested, 
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and the absolute triumph of that undiluted Toryism which lays new 
burdens upon the people for the sake of the privileged classes. 

One marked effect of the schism of 1886 was the shifting of the 
centre of gravity in the Liberal Party very decidedly to the Left. Mr. 
Gladstone himself was strongly impressed by this change. But during 
his lifetime his commanding personality held the movement in check. It 
was impossible that any other leader could wield his authority, and the 
result of his removal is seen in the present conflict of contending forces. 
At present the Left are really claiming to be the Party, and the influence 
which they exert over the Leader in the Commons seems almost to 
justify the claim. In order to maintain these pretensions, they lay 
down a theory of Party discipline such as Liberals have never been 
accustomed to accept, and which they were never less likely to adopt 
than in the present divided condition of opinion amongst them. The 
Irish Nationalists stoutly insist upon the absolute obedience of the 
individual member to the Party behests, and have undoubtedly profited 
by it. English Liberals might do the same if they had before them 
one object which they held to be of such,paramount importance that 
for the sake of it they were prepared to sacrifice everything besides. 
But notoriously this is not the case, and the very men who insist on this 
absolute obedience to the chief are those who would crowd the 
programme with a multitude of items each of which would probably 
provoke discussion and division within the Party itself. The task they 
have undertaken is clearly an impossible one, and it may be said with 
tolerable confidence that the most far-seeing advocates of the extreme 
reforms would deprecate these attempts to enforce unity with a certain 
result of making the divisions more acute and irreconcilable than ever. 

These extreme pretensions on behalf of the Opposition leader, 
when frankly stated, are little short of ludicrous, and will certainly b 
admitted ohly by those who believe that the authority which the 
assert will be exercised on behalf of their own policy. It is only fai 
to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman to say that he has never put forth 
such a claim himself, unless it may be found in his unhappy reference 
to the Tabernacle. The doctrine itself would, if accepted, be fatal to 
the Liberal Party, and of course its extinction or paralysis would be 
the end of our Party system. To the defenders of vested rights that 
would not be an alarming prospect. They can afford division which 
would be fatal to the army of progress, and for the obvious reason that 
they have a rallying point in every emergency, and while that is 
held inviolate they can safely smile at any passing disagreements. The 
problem which Liberals have to solve is a much more difficult one. It 
is desirable, it is even necessary, to maintain a Party whose one uniting 
principle shall be faith in progress, even though there be among its 
members considerable variety of opinion as to the rate as well as to 
the direction of advance; and although its constituents may be under- 
going constant change as each successive reform leads to the with- 
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drawal of some of its members—whose place, however, is filled by 
others whose interest lies in the new work it is undertaking. 

In the recognition of this fact, and all that it involves, may be the 
solution of our present difficulties. Liberalism must ever be an 
aggressive force. Is it too much to say that a politician who does 
not share the spirit of discontent with all that is unrighteous, 
all that is oppressive, and all that is ineffective in policy 
or administration cannot be a true Liberal? “Soundness” in 
the faith means not an acceptance of certain shibboleths, or an 
approval of a few specific measures, but a definite mode of looking 
at all public questions as they arise. In politics, as in theology, 
orthodoxy does not necessarily imply the absence of all eccentricities, 
nor the servile adoption of so many articles in a creed. It is rather a ruling 
idea, and that idea is justice. There are innumerable abuses which 
have grown up silently, and the full force of which is not all at once 
perceived. And, on the other side, there are great principles which 
need to be strongly emphasised, and applied to the circumstances of 
the time. It is the business of Liberals to carry on a work of propa- 
gandism—clear in the enunciation of principles, and resolute in their 

) maintenance, but to wait as well as to work. Above all, they need- 
to remember that victory is not to be secured by a coup d'état, but 
rather by a steady process of sapping and mining; and that the more 
perfect the education of the people in sound principles, the more 

permanent will be any triumph that is achieved. 

It is clearly impossible, however, that the great body, of Liberals 
throughout the country should regulate the action of the Party. There 
must be a Council of War to decide on tactical operations. This 
would be comparatively easy if there were some recognised method of 
hoosing these leaders; but this it is not easy to secure. It is well, 
owever, to remember that there are two separate functions to be dis- 
charged by the Liberal Party. There is a work of testimony for 
those who may be regarded as the pioneers. But there is also the 
strategy which really must be settled by recognised leaders. The 
programme of the one must therefore be wide and enlarged, its ideals 
lofty and apparently impracticable—its work the setting forth of 
principles, not the directing of Party tactics. The other has to be 
equally faithful to principles, but is necessarily more opportunist in 
policy. 

There was, at one time, a distinct separation between the two func- 
tions—the National Liberal Federation doing the work of propagandism 
while the officials under the guidance of the Whips conducted the 
ordinary business of the Party. When this distinction was obliterated, 
and the Federation became in the eyes of the world the representative 
of the Party, it was supposed that a distinct advantage had been gained. 
But experience has hardly confirmed this view. It is possible that a 
way for deliverance out of our present difficulties may be found by a 
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return to the old method. There is work enough for any Federation 
to.do in keeping the minds of the electors instinct with Liberal ideas 
on the various questions of domestic and imperial policy. Within its 
tents there is room even for extreme opinions. In them Mr. Silas 
Hocking may squirm at the very word ‘empire without disturbing the 
equanimity of Sir Henry Fowler or Sir Edward Grey, and. Mr. Morley 


‘and Mr. Asquith alike be heard with deference and admiration. They 


will speak as prophets or as missionaries, and the Party will be com- 
mitted to neither of them. No doubt to exhort such a body to clean 
the slate would appear very absurd, and especially to its more advanced ' 
section. For so long as the State is a human institution, there will 
always be abuses to expose and fairer visions of progress to realisé. It 
is ‘otherwise with those on whom rests the responsibility for the policy 


. of the Party. They have not only to inculcate principles, but as far 


` questions of the hour. I may say, however, that both as regards the 


as possible to embody. them in legislation. Its leaders have to 
conduct a campaign, not simply to bear a testimony. To 
attempt the impossible, to propose schemes which divide the 
Party itself, to be indifferent to all questions of expediency, 
and to dash onwards without scouts or adequate preparation of 


: any kind, is simply to court. destruction. It is the old story over | 
again. It may be very magnificent, -but it is not war. It may 


be said that to write thus is to indulge in generalities. , Perhaps 
it is wiser to do that than to attempt to deal with the controverted 













settlement in South Africa and that great Irish question which will 
ever be with us until it is settled, I believe that these principles will 
apply. In either case leaders can only hope to influence the course of 
events by recommending a policy on which the whole Party is agree 
and for which sooner or: later they may hope to secure the approval 
the nation. To the ordinary Liberal observer who knows nothing 
the gossip of the lobbies, the rivalries of clubs and journals, or th 
intrigues of drawing-rooms, there is no obvious hindrance to thi 
united action. Such men are growing very impatient of the present 
state of affairs, and that feeling is intensified by the arrogant bearing 
of a Ministry which is as defiant and even insolent in its tone as 
though its record had been one of continuous success, instéad of 


- incessant blundering. We who have’ this sentiment are concerned not 


for the triumph of a favourite leader, but for the revival of that . 


. Liberalism which the country so sadly needs. For that there must 


- be unity, and he will be the best statesman and the truest patriot who, 


at whatever personal sacrifice, succeeds in ending the profitless con- 
troversies that have so. long distracted our energies and welding us 
once more into a compact and triumphant Party. 

i J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


ti AROLINE THE ILLUSTRIOUS,” by W. H. Wilkins 
(Longmans, Green and Co.), is a book that Thackeray would 
have welcomed with delight. One can imagine the “Roundabout” 
he would have written on it as a supplement to his “Four Georges,” 
and the gusto with which *he would have accompanied Mr. Wilkins 
through the “brilliant, jigging, smirking Vanity Fair ”—through the 
“rouged, and lying, and fawning crowds” that pushed and struggled 
at the Courts of our first two Hanoverian Kings. In “The Love of 
“an Uncrowned Queen ” the author has already told us the pitiful story 
of Sophie Dorothea of Celle, Consort of George I. The present bio- 
graphy continues those studies of the Court of Hanover, and bringing 
the Eiectoral family over to England, sketches the Courts of George I. 
and George II. until the death of Caroline of Anspach, Consort of 
xeorge II, in 1737. Mr. Wilkins is, perhaps, too enthusiastic an 
dmirer of Queen Caroline to be regarded as a thoroughly impartial 
istorian, though in the main his exalted estimate of her character may 
e taken as correct. She was, without doubt, the greatest of our 
ueens-Consort, and the comparative purity of her ideals and personal 
life is in striking contrast with the atmosphere of animal grossness and 
moral degradation in which she lived. Her life-long atachment to her 
husband, whose low tastes and gross infidelities must have sorely tried 
her more refined nature, is inscrutable. He, too, in his way, returned 
her affection ; and by flattering his vanity, and humouring his domestic 
delinquencies, she gained such a complete ascendency over him in 
political affairs that, as Mr. Wilkins says, “the first ten years of King» 
“George IL’s reign would be more properly called ‘the Reign of 
“' Queen Caroline,’ since for that period Caroline governed England 
“with Walpole.” Mr. Wilkins would, perhaps, have been nearer the 
truth, had he transposed the names of Caroline and Walpole in the 
sentence quoted. For, though Walpole might never have been 
George IIs Minister at all without Caroline’s influence, there can be 
little doubt that, once established in office, he was the predominant 
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partner, and that Caroline merely managed the King in furtherance of 
Walpole’s policy. However it may have been in smaller matters, it 1s 
certain that in times of crisis Walpole often acted in direct opposition 
to the wishes of the King and Queen, as when he withdrew the Excise 
Bill of 1733, and, later in the same year, refused to embroil England in 
the European war which raged round the throne of Poland. 

But it is not so much for the political history of the times as for the l 
sketches of the Court, and for the personal life and character of the i 
Queen, that most readers will turn to Mr. Wilkins’ volumes. It is a 
repulsive yet strangely fascinating age which the author may „justly | 
claim to have made clearer to all but special students of the period. 
Mr. Wilkins had plenty of material to his hand, and he has made 
‘good use of it, giving us the cream of Hervey and Horace Walpole, of 
Lady Mary Montagu and Lady Suffolk, worked up into one con- 
tinuous narrative. Especially interesting are the chapters dealing with 
the quarrel between George I. and his son, and the rival Court which - 
the Prince and Princess set up at Leicester House and Richmond 
Lodge, gathering round them the most distinguished wits and beauties 
of the day. I am tempted to lift passége after passage from Mr. 
Wilkin’s pages, but one must suffice—that wonderful death-bed scene, 
wherein was enacted surely the ghastliest farce in all history :— 






















She added one word of advice ..... that after her death he 
should marry again. At this the King burst out into sobs and 
tears, and vowed he would not, saying: “Non! Non! jaurai des 
maîtresses.” The Queen replied wearily: “ Mon Dieu! cela nw empéche 
pas.” It was the only hint of reproach that ever crossed fer lips, 
if we except that other bitter cry wrung from her in the extremity 
of her anguish years before: “J have never lived a day witho 
suffering.” Perhaps the King felt some pangs of remorse, for | 
wept over her bitterly; kissed her again and again, and uttered mai 
endearing words. 


And within the year he brought Madame de Wolmoden over t 
England, and created her Countess of Yarmouth. Truly, Thackeray 
was right—he was not an august monarch, this Augustus. 


+ * * * 


I have been reading Mr. Stephen Phillips’ “ Ulysses ” (John Lane) 
away from the glare and glitter of the stage and the manipulations of 
Mr. Tree’s limelight-man. Mr. Phillips’ drama has been so much 
discussed, both in its printed form and as produced at Her Majesty’s 
‘Theatre, that anything in the shape of a detailed notice is superfluous, 
and I will confine myself to one or two personal impressions. My 
strongest feeling on closing the book was one of regret that so good 
a poet should have allowed himself to be caught in the meshes of the 
modern theatre. Mr. Phillips has been hailed by injudicious friends as 
the saviour of the poetic drama, meaning thereby the poetic acting 


, 
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drama—a distinction with a difference. N ow, as I see it, the poetic 
and the acting drama (as performed under modern conditions) are well- 
nigh contradictory terms, and poetry in a playhouse as much out of 
place as a lark in a cage.* If a poet feels that the dramatic form is 
his best medium of expression for a given theme, let him by all means 


` write a poetic drama, which can be read as a dramatic poem by those 


\ 
\ 


| 


who carè For poetry; but as soon as he seeks the wider circle of the 
theatre, and writes deliberately for the stage, with its gorgeous spectacle 
and cheap theatrical devices, the soul of poetry will surely be deadened 
within him. It is as ifa landscape painter of exquisite execution were 
to take to painting “back-cloths.” Effects for the stage must be 
painted with a coarser brush than effects for the printed page, and 
some cannot be represented at all. To take an instance from the 
present work. It will be remembered how, in the “ Odyssey,” Ulysses 
on his return to Ithaca is recognised by his faithful hound. Here was 
a scene ready to Mr. Phillips’ hand, in which he might have made the 
heart of every dog-lover warm towards him. But no ; it could not be 
given on the stage, and we gre put off with the somewhat commonplace 
lines : 

You that are human know me not: and yet ` 

If Argus my old hound should see me now, 

Though he were dying he would wag his tail. 


And, with it all, Mr. Phillips has not given us a good acting drama; 
for his play is episodical, and, stripped of Mr. Tree’s accessories, its lack 
of congentrated dramatic interest is painfully manifest. Mr. Robert 

(Bridges, in his poetic play, “ The Return of Ulysses,” recently re-issued 
in the fourth volume of his “ Poetical Works ” (Smith, Elder), adopts 
the only possible plan for constructing a well-knit drama on the story 
of Ulysses. As his title indicates, he confines himself to the action 
which takes place after Ulysses’ return to Ithaca, with the result that 
his drama, though not written for the stage, is more dramatic than that 
of Mr. Phillips. The latter has included two of Ulysses’ earlier adven- 
tures—the sojourn with Calypso and the visit to Hades—thus losing 
in dramatic unity what Mr. Tree gains in opportunities for spectacular 
display. The Calypso episode Mr. Phillips has made a structural part 
of his drama, but the descent into Hades is a mere excresence, serving 
no purpose except to provide Mr. Tree with a “ghost show” which is. 
drawing all the town. The prologue on Mount Olympus, with its 
“pothouse deities ” chaffing one another in pantomime couplets, I 
prefer to regard simply as a mistake, slipped in by some unaccountable 
accident from the manuscript of an old Gaiety burlesque. If these be- 
the gods on whose knees the fate of Ulysses rests, he may go to Hades 
or elsewhere without arousing much human interest. Mr. Phillips has 

* I never realised this to the full until I witnessed, at the Avenue Theatre some- 


yan ago, a praiseworthy but futile attempt to materialise the poetry of Mr. W. B.. 
eat's beautiful play, “The Land of Heart's Desire.” = 
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written three plays—“ Paolo and Francesca,” his first, and incomparably 
his best, because his first ; “ Herod,” showing, in my opinion, a marked 
declension ; and “ Ulysses,” a further falling-off, for, despite occasional 


passages of genuine beauty, the trail of the theatre is over it all. Is it | 


too late to hope that Mr. Phillips will now shake himself free from the 
playwright’s fetters, and return to the earlier manner which gave us 
such beautiful things as “ Marpessa ” and “ Christ in Hades.” 


* : * * * 


_ In “Early Christianity and Paganism” (Cassell and Co.), Dean 
Spence has written a singularly interesting history of the long struggle 
between the old religion and the new, from the first persecution of the 
Christians under Nero in A.D. 64 to the Edict of the Emperor Con- 
stantine in 313, which secured the Peace of the Church and established 
Christianity as the State religion of the Empire. His treatment of the 
subject, vivid yet never rhetorical, and entirely free from clerical 
narrowness and theological discussion, makes his work thoroughly 
readable from beginning to end. Before the Neronian Persecution the 
Christian community in Rome met with fittle interference from the 
Imperial Government, practising its simple rites, and quietly gaining 
converts without opposition. The immediate cause of the first out- 
break of antagonism, moreover, was not a religious one. In the year 
64 the great fire broke out which reduced more than half of Rome to 
ashes; and Nero, finding himself generally suspected as the author 
of this national calamity, sought to divert the indignation of the people 
from himself by fastening the odium of the crime upon othefs who 
would be powerless to defend themselves. His officers discovered tha 
it was the Christians who had fired Rome! Thus began a religious 
persecution which lasted, with periods of intermission, for 250 years. 
Dean Spence’s account of the first martyrdoms, on the spot now 
occupied by St. Peters and the Vatican Palace, is terrible reading, 
though, here as elsewhere, he is careful to keep his pages free from all 
suspicion of sensationalism. Succeeding chapters tell in detail the 
story of the conflict which raged from A.D. 64 to the final triumph of 
the Christian Church in the opening years of the fourth century. Dean 
Spence shows clearly that the Paganism with which Christianity 
had to contend was very different from “that seemingly childish and 
“discredited cult of which Cicero speaks in the last days of the 
“Republic.” In the time of Cicero the simple religious faith of the 
men who had built up the Empire, and made Rome what it was, had 
utterly died away, leaving nothing but a husk of worn-out fables and 
ceremonies which were openly derided by educated and ignorant alike. 
But this religious indifference was followed by an awakening of the 
old native piety. The author attributes the Pagan revival mainly to 
the influence of Augustus and Virgil, Augustus perceived the absolute 
necessity of religion as the foundation of any permanent Government, 
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and set himself earnestly to the task of restoring the ancient cult, with 
its simple life and simple faith in the gods. Into this project Virgil 
entered with his whole heart and soul, for he was above all things a 
religious poet, and the influence of poems so widely read and studied 
as were the “ Georgics ” and the “ Æneid ” must have contributed in no 
small measure to the revival of the old religious spirit. “It was largely 
“owing to the revival of this ancient spirit of devotion and piety, a 
“revival that commenced in the days of Augustus, reaching perhaps 
“its highest development in the days of Marcus Aurelius, that the 
“Paganism of the Empire was enabled for some two centuries and a 
“half to carry on its war with that Christianity to which in the end it 
“ succumbed.” 
¥ * * * 

With the sixth volume of the Letters and Journals Mr. Rowland E. 
Prothero completes his part of the new and enlarged edition which 
Mr. John Murray is publishing of Byron’s “ Works.” To appreciate 
the thoroughness and importance of Mr. Prothero’s labours, one has 
only to look at the bare figures. Moore, in his “ Life of Byron,” prints 
561 letters; Halleck, in the American’edition of the “Works,” prints 
635. In the present edition 1,198 letters are collected. It is doubtful 
whether any more will be forthcoming; the memoirs, we know, were 
burnt by Moore and Murray in the Jatter’s drawing-room in Atbemarle 
Street, and doubtless many letters have shared the same fate, as being 
“unfit for publication.” A significant fact: to remember in this con- 

\ nection is that MacGinn, who was the first engaged by Murray to write 

( Byron’s biography, and had the materials put into his hands, refused, 
recoiling in disgust from the malignity and pollution which they 

\ revealed. Yet MacGinn, if we are to accept Thackeray's portrait of 
Captain Shandon as in any way resembling the original, was by no 
means a squeamish man. The same materials were submitted to 
Moore, who with Murray’s consent destroyed the worst, and from the 
remainder constructed what is perhaps the most insincere biography in 
the English language—and that is saying much. To return to Mr. 
Prothero’s work, the letters in this concluding volume range from 
January 12, 1822, to April 9, 1824, ten days before Byron’s death, thus 
covering the later period of his residence in Italy, and his correspond- 
ence during the fatal expedition to Greece. Mr. Prothero’s footnotes 
are by no means the least interesting part of the volume. Indeed, he 
may be said to have a genius for writing footnotes, never by any chance 
degenerating into those ragged jottings one has so often to put up 
with from other editors. Nothing, for instance, could be better of the 
kind than the notes on Count D’Orsay and Lady Blessington (pp. 179 
and 184); not a word too much, vet each a finished little sketch. 

Mr. E. H. Coleridge, who is editing the “ Poetry ” of this new edition, 

| is a volume behind Mr. Prothero. The fifth, just published, contains 
| “Sardanapalus,” “The Two Foscari,” “ Cain,” “Heaven and Earth,” 
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“Werner,” “The Deformed Transformed,” and “The Island.” Mr. 
Coleridge thinks these are among the least read of Byron’s poems, 
and probably his estimate is correct, though there are not a few good 
judges who regard “Cain” as Byron’s finest production—the most 
powerful, because the most sincere. This edition, when completed, 
will certainly be the edition of Byron for many years to come. 


# * * * 


Readers who enjoy a travel-book pure and simple should not allow 
themselves to be “ warned off” by the title of Mr. Archibald Colqu- 
houn’s latest work,“ The Mastery of the Pacific” (Heinemann), for, 
speaking of the title only, there is less in it than meets the eye. The 
political speculation which it implies forms a comparatively insignificant 
part of the book, and that the least interesting, because necessarily 
vague and inconclusive. Mr. Colquhoun thinks that the Pacific will be 
the arena of the great struggle of the twentieth century, and that in 
the conflict for the mastery of that vast ocean the future of more than 
one great Power will be decided. He is careful not to commit him- 
self to any definite prophecy, but it is €vident that he thinks the 
problem may be determined by an alliance between Russia and the 
United States—a contingency that will seem to many readers in the 


| 
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highest degree improbable. The Anglo-Japanese Alliance, effected | 


since Mr. Colquhoun wrote his book, may go far towards maintaining 
the status quo, and it is quite possible there may never be a question 
of “the mastery of the Pacific,” in the sense in which the’ 
author uses the term. These considerations, however, in no way, 
detract from the interest of the work, which gives a series of vivid and 
informing sketches of the various islands of the Pacific, their peoples, 
scenery, and life, written by one who has closely studied them at fir'st 
hand. A considerable section of the volume is devoted to an account 
of the Philippines and the Filipinos, which is of special interest at the 
present time. In the author’s opinion, the United States are only on 
the threshold of the difficulties that await them in their newly-acquired 
dominions. Their aim is to give the Filipino as much voice as possible 
in his own government, and Mr. Colquhoun considers it doubtful 
whether the Filipinos will ever be capable of governing themselves. 
“Tt is important to remember that the people of the Philippines are not 
“homogeneous; but, while there are wide differences of speech and 
“ disposition in the inhabitants of many of the islands, a very large pro- 
“ portion are permeated with a Malay element. . . . The Malay is never 
“honest, as we count that virtue, never truthful, and never industrious 


_ “or persevering. . . . He is the laziest of Orientals, and the Filipino is J 


{ 
| 


“limitations.” Considerations of space prevent me dipping into other | 


“ not the least lazy of Malays. The Malay, in short, is a creature of 


sections of Mr. Colquhoun’s work. The author has gone far beyond i 


the range of the ordinary globe-trotter, taking us into such unfamiliar ! 


ta 
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regions as Formosa, the Spice Islands, the Dutch possessions 1 South 
Borneo, Achin (where the Dutch have been carrying on a colonial war 
for the last thirty years, unvexed by European opinion), German New 
‘Guinea, and the New Hebrides. In a chapter on “Canada and the 
‘ “Pacific” he writes with enthusiasm of the resources and future of 
British Columbia, which he thinks is destined to grow into a great and 
prosperous State. The volume.is well provided with maps, and pro- 
fusely illustrated from original sketches and photographs. 


* * * * 


The only fault to be found with Mr. Edward Clodd’s “ Thomas 
“\Henry Huxley,” published by Messrs. Blackwood and Sons in their 
Modern English Writers ” series, is a somewhat undue preponderance 
-of the “hero-worship ” element, and, in the chapter on “ Huxley the 
“ Controversialist,” a little too much of the biographer in the same réZe 
—both excellent in their proper place, but scarcely in keeping with a 
work that is primarily intended to serve as a critical biography. In 
all other respects the book is admirable ; well-planned and well- 
written, and giving just hat concise yet comprehensive account of 
Huxley which was needed to reach the wider public beyond the range 
-of Mr. Leonard Huxley’s “ Life and Letters,” Though largely drawn 
from the latter work, it is in no sense a compilation, Mr. Clodd telling 
‘his story in his own way, and from his own point of view. Dividing 
his book into five chapters, he deals respectively with Huxley as the 
Man, the Discoverer, the Interpreter, the Controversialist, and the 
Constructor. In his chapter on “ Huxley the Discover,” the author 
brings out very clearly the injustice of the common impression which 
would make of Huxley a mere populariser of other people’s ideas. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. The titles of his original 

cientific papers fill ten pages of the appendix to his biography. The 
fact is, “he loomed so large in the public eye as the most luminous 
“ expositor of the theory of organic evolution, and as the protagonist 
“in the great revolution which it has brought about, that the import- 
“ance of his discoveries in biology is obscured.” But those discoveries 
were none the less valuable, forming, as they do, the foundations of 
much of the biological investigation of the present day. This 
Boanerges of controversy, as he seemed to his opponents, was the most 
lovable of men in private life. Here is Mr. Clodd’s tribute: “ Those 
“who knew him best loved him most, and none came into touch with 
“his eager, sympathetic, and altogether beautiful nature without receiv- 
“ing an impulse to higher aims.” 

Huxley was born at Ealing in 1825, and received his early education 
at Ealing School, where his father was an assistant-master. The 
fact has a special interest for me, as, curiously enough, these notes are 
written within a stone’s-throw of the site of the house (recently pulled 
down) in which he was born. I mention this because, prior to Huxley, 
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Cardinal Newman was a pupil at Ealing School, and it seems a coin- 
cidence worth noting that two of the.greatest intellectual forces of the 
nineteenth century, so antipodal in their influence, should have sprung”. 
from the same obscure class-room. Huxley’s unfavourable account of 
the school, quoted by Mr. Clodd, is not borne out by the reminiscences. 
of other “old boys” of his time, and the unhappiness of those early 
days was probably due in a great measure to domestic and tempera- 
mental causes. Be that as it may, this “Pandemonium of a ‘school,” 
where Huxley was “flung among boys of a low type,” can boast a. 
register of distinguished pupils which must, I think, be unique for a. 
semi-private establishment limited to 150 boys at most. Besides 
' Huxley and the Newman brothers, John Henry and Francis, I find on 
the ‘list the names of such celebrities’'as Lord. Lawrence, Governor- 
‘General of India, and his brother, Sir Henry Lawrence; Sir Robert 
Sale and General Sir Henry Rawlinson—both famous in the history 
of India; Lord Chancellor Truro, Lord Chief Justice Thesiger, Captain: 
Marryat, Thackeray (before he went to his beloved “ Grey Friars”), 
Hicks Pasha, Westmacott the sculptor, G. A. Macfarren the composer, 
and W. S. Gilbert. In Huxley's time, aih that of Newman and 
Thackeray, the headmaster was the Rev. Dr. Nicholas, a kindly man, 
but with a-professional fondness for the cane that made Thackeray 
write of him as “the Great Doctor Tickleus.” Mr. Clodd is incorrect 
‘in saying that the school “ broke up” when the Huxley family went to 
Coventry ; it is still in existence, and by no means living on its past: 


#* * * x` 


In nothing is the amelioration of English public manners mor 
marked than in the political caricature of the day. One has only to 
- compare the envenomed and often obscene lampoons of the Gilrays 

the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries with the good-natur' 
yet virile caricature of the Reeds and Goulds of our own ume, to realis 
the gulf that separates us from the days “ when George was King. 
Our modern caricaturists—the best of them—laugh wit% their victims. 
rather than aż them, and the bladders with which they lay about them’ 
are always clean. No better illustration could be forthcoming than 
“ Proissart’s Modern Chronicles: Told and Pictured by F. Carruthers 
“Gould” (Fisher Unwin). Mr. Gould has hit upon an exceedingly’ 
happy idea. “I have endeavoured,” he tells us, “to chronicle the: 
“ political history of the last sixteen years in the spirit and language of 
“Sir John Froissart, as if the events recorded had happened in the 
“fourteenth instead of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries.” This. 
he does in a most entertaining manner, artfully surrounding both narra- 
tive and illustrations with an air of serious history which makes them: 
“the more amusing. The text is good, but the illustrations are. better, 
the style of the-period being very cleverly parodied. It is difficult to: 
select any particular drawing where all are excellent, but perhaps: 
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“hing is better than the picture of the Earl of Durdans—“ Ploughing 
yom the Rosebery Romaunt).” There is also a very humorous 
'piction of “Maffickers (Nineteenth Century),” of whom we read, 
they had great joy and tickled each other’s hoses with peacock 
feathers in the streets of London, for though the English bear them- 
selves with patience and soberness in misfortune, they have less 
“dignity when they give themselves to rejoicing.” “ Froissart’s 


“Modern Chronicles ” is emphatically a book to buy, and to keep—if 


7 


i possible. But borrowers will be plentiful. 
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Another volume of illustrated political satire—“ Clara in Blunder- 
“Jand,” by “ Caroline Lewis,” with illustrations by S. R—comes from 
Mr. Wiliam Heinemann. It is, as its title indicates, a parody of Lewis 
Carroll’s “ Alice in Wonderland.” Some of Alice’s lovers may call it 
a perversion, and not wholly without reason. I think both author and 
artist have made a mistake, from an artistic'point of view, in following 
the original so slavishly. Even the “ get up” is almost an exact repro- 
‘duction, and some of the pictures are such close copies of Tenniel’s 
drawings that one has to look twice before seeing the difference. 
Though unequal, there is Some excellent fooling in the book, with 


many witty-thrusts at men and things political, and the illustrations are 
amusing. 
= * * * 


Another Dooley book, and as wise and witty as its predecessors. 
When Mr. Dunne first introduced his Chicago publican to British 
readers, the critics prophesied that the pace was too fast to last. “Mr. 
‘Dooley’s Opinions,” just published by Mr. Heinemann, will make 
hem reconsider their position. Such subjects as Christian Science, 

e South African War, an editor's duties, Rudyard Kipling, athletics, 
arty politics, colleges and degrees, and Mr. Carnegie’s gift to the 

cottish universities, are discussed by Mr. Dooley in his own inimitable 

ay. He is disposed to look Mr. Carnegie’s gift-horse in the mouth: 

Ye can lade a man up to th’ university, but ye can’t make him think.” 
In the same chapter we get the irony of life in a nutshell : 


No wan ought to be poor in this land iv opporchunity. As th’ 
pote says, Opporchunity knocks at ivry man’s dure wanst. On some 
men’s dures it hammers till it breaks down th’ dure an’ thin it goes 
in an’ wakes him up if he’s asleep, an’ iver aftherward it wurruks Pr 
him as a night-watchman. On other men’s dures it knocks an’ runs 
away, an’ on th’ dures iv some men it knocks an’ whin they come 
out it hits thim over th’ head with an axe. But ivrywan has an 
opporchunity. Th’ poor ar-re people that’ve been out at wurruk 
whin opporchunity knocked. I can’t do annything f’r thim. 


' Through all Mr. Dooley’s humorous exaggeration there runs a vein of 


shrewd common sense which is not so common as its name implies. 
He has a gift of rough-and-ready reasoning which enables him to see 


` 
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through: a sham, and smite a humbug, while many men—of wider 
vision, perhaps, but of more deliberate methods—are gathering their 
logical processes together. 


'* * * * 


Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s “ Principles of Wett Civilisation” (Mac~ 
millan) is not a book to dismiss lightly in a paragraph: As an important 
contribution to modern thought it will perhaps receive adequate treat- 
ment in a future issue of the REVIEW; and here I merely note’ its 
publication and the general tenor of the theories Mr. Kidd advances. 
In his work on “Social, Evolution,” published eight years ago, the 
author applied the biological theory of evolution to the study of ' 
sociology, with results that at once attracted wide notice. In the 
present work he-advances yet further on the same lines. He holds that 
Darwin imperfectly understood the principle of Natural Selection when 
he placed the centre of its significance in the present.. “ The Darwinian 
g hypothesis, as it left the hands of Charles Darwin, remains in all its 

“main features unshaken; It has survived, practically, without serious 
“ challenge, the criticisms to which it has been subjected. And yet it - 
“has been already overlaid by a meaning which carries us almost as 
‘ “fay beyond the import of Darwin’s contribution to knowledge as the 
“Darwinian hypothesis itself carried us beyond the more elementary 

“ evolutionary conceptions of Goethe and “Lamarck.” Scientific - 
research has been steadily enlarging the scope of Darwin’s work, and 
there has been a gradual ‘shifting of-the centre of gravity- of the evolu- 
tionary conception. In 1881, only seven months after Darwin’s death, 
Weismann read his paper on “The Duration -of Life” before th 
association of German. naturalists at Salzberg, in which he develope 
the theory, now widely accepted, that the principle of Natural Selectio: 
in seeking efficiency, concerned itself with the future of the speci 
rather than’ with the present, and that the interests of thé existin 
individuals are of importance only so far as they are included in th 
interests of the unborn majority in the future. It is the applicatior 
of this biological hypothesis, which -he' calls the Principle of Projecteq” 
Efficiency, to the phases ‘of our social life that forms the germ of M 
Kidd’s work. He regards social science in no other sense than as ay _ 
department of higher biology, and from that standpoint he surveys th 
past and the present, and attempts to read the future. The book wi 
give rise to much discussion, and many of Mr. Kidd’s conclusions will 
be challenged; but there can be no doubt that he has enunciated’ a 
working philosophical theory a must be e semou considered. \ 
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THE GOVERNMENT EDUCATION BILL. 


HE Government Education Bill is so extensive in its operation, 
and effects such a radical change in the law which has been 
_in operation for more thangthirty years, that a careful examination of 
its details is needed in order to give some idea of what it will do. 
There have been two separate demands pressed upon the Govern- 
ment for some time :— 


1. A demand for the organisation and improvement of our 
Secondary Education ; 

2. A demand from denominational organisations which control half 
our Primary Schools for such further aid as would enable them 
to meet the competition of the School Board system, which 
has been gradually growing and pressing on them for thirty 
years. 


The first demand has been increasing in clearness and persistency. 

ore than twenty years ago Mr. Matthew Arnold raised it and 
déscribed himself as the voice of one crying in the wilderness. His | 
satire on Philistines ; his description of an idle and demoralised upper 
class, of a vulgarised middle class, and a brutalised working class, led 
up to a demand for Secondary Schools, widely diffused and on the 
plane of the German Gymnasium and the French Lycée. He urged 
the diffusion through the country of intellectual cultivation, and he 
would certainly not have been satisfied with the multiplication of 
Schools of Science and the forcing of a South Kensington curriculum 
on the Smaller Grammar Schools by the action of County Councils. 
But Mr. Arnold’s preaching seemed not to touch the feelings or the 
intelligence of the country; and while the action of the great Urban 
School Boards was extending the upper limit of Primary Education, 
nothing was done for secondary teaching. But presently the cry of 
foreign commercial and industrial competition was raised, and the two 
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reports of Sir B. Samuelson’s Commission called attention to the 
immense development of Scientific and Higher Education on the 
Continent, and to the wider and deeper scientific training of those 
employed in industry. 

This country then began to develop its local colleges, such as New- 
castle, Birmingham, Nottingham, and others. Parliamentary grants 
were made and large subscriptions were gathered locally. Then 
followed the Technical Instruction Acts, at first almost a dead letter, 
but which became effective when the County and County Borough 
Councils received their share of the whisky money. From that time 
an impulsion was given to what was nominally called technical, but 
what substantially was secondary scientific instruction, mainly of a 
popular and more elementary type, corresponding perhaps with the 
work of a Real Schule in Germany and some of the Municipal Schools 
of France. The Councils, new to their work, spent money right and 
left in their various experiments, largely in subsidising evening classes 
and in sending peripatetic lecturers about the country. 

There was no very clear idea whether the Councils were to give 
mainly technological instruction, or whether they were to drift into 
general secondary teaching. But the wide definitions which included 
as technical teaching all the subjects aided by South Kensington, and 
as many more as a Council could get that department to recognise, 
gradually extended the general educational field of the Councils and 
created the impression that we had here the Secondary Education 
authority of the future. 

Thus the time has seemed ripe when legislation should make the 
step forward and turn these County and County Borough Technica} 
Authorities into Authorities for Secondary Education. 

Let us examine what the Bill does in this direction. Nominall 
(Part IL) it makes the county authority the authority for educatio 
other than elementary. But having created an authority it impose: 
no duties on that authority. It does not even compel it to spend tha 
whole of the whisky money in Secondary Education, nor to saa 
forward the balances of that fund to the credit of Secondary Educa 
tion. It permits the levying of a 2d. rate, and possibly in spec 
cases a further rate. But there is no duty imposed on the authority t 
supply or see that there be supplied sufficient Higher Education of } 
suitable type. If we are to have Secondary Education Authorities and ~ 
adequate Secondary Education we require obligatory legislation on 
the lines of the Act of 1870 for Elementary Education, whereby it shall) 
be provided that: (1) The requirements of a district as to the provil 
sion of Secondary Schooling shall be ascertained; (2) the existing 
supply of suitable and efficient Secondary Schools shall be duly, 
recorded; (3) the local authority, after taking into consideration 
the existing supply, and having regard to all the conditions which will 
determine its suitability, shall provide such further accommodation) | 
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as is needed by the locality; (4)-then some reasonable arrangement 
shall be made for a Central Government Department which shall have 
power to see that the local authorities perform their duty, and shall 
also, within limits, be authorised to adjust the transition from the old 
system to the new, with due regard to equity and efficiency. 

We have none of this in the Bill. But we have a sweeping repeal 
of the Acts under which the existing work of the Councils is performed, 
and these changes diminish the securities of the law as it now stands. 
Thus at present the Councils may appoint their Committees to manage 
technical instruction as they please; they may or may not associate 
outsiders; they may or may not invite external organisations to con- 
tribute a contingent to the Technical Committee; and they may, as 
they please, change from time to time the constitution of that Com- 
mittee. Henceforward the Local Council must act through a 
Committee constituted under Clause 12, with the approval of the 
Board of Education ; at the end of a year the Board of Education may 
impose its will on the Local Education Authority ; and thenceforward 
the Local Council loses all independent power of altering the composi- 
tion of its Committee. We are warned that the Committee will be 
partly made up of the delegates of external organisations, and we have 
further intimation that by these means the denominational interests 
will get a double representation—first, that equal representation which 

Y will result from the proportion of the people who have denominational 
preferences, and as such come in through the usual way of public 
election and local representation; and secondly through the ecclesias- 
tical organisations formed to promote and protect ecclesiastical 
interests, y ? 

` 4 In this way the power of the electorate will be strictly limited as to 

e methods by which the schools nominally under them shall be 
managed and -the spirit which shall animate their management. The 
representatives of interests, bound to attend and familiar with technical 
detail, will control the Committees, and even a change at a popular 
election will have but a remote and weak influence on the working: of 
the Education Committee. 

Moreover, the safeguards for religious freedom provided by the 
Technical Acts are repealed. The conscience clause is weakened and 
limited to day scholars. There is no requirement for the local authority 
to be represented in the governing body of a school aided ; and gener- 
ally unlimited scope is given for the Education Committee to aid 
freely schools of the most narrow and exclusive character. Every- 
thing, therefore, will depend on the composition of the Education: 
Committee, as, if it is packed with a strong minority representing the 

_ denominational schools seeking aid, these, coupled with even a 
minority of denominationalists among the publicly elected members, 
will be able to outweigh the votes of the representatives of the local 
popular majority. 


’ 
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We require for Secondary Education :— 


(1) The obligation imposed on the local authority to see that due 
and adequate provision is made for it; 

(2) The reservation of full liberty to the local authority answer- 
able for raising the rate as to the constitution and modifica-. 

2 tion from time to time of the Committee through which it 
works ; 

G) An obligation on the central authority to enforce on ihe 
locality the due.performance of its duty. 


It ‘will be seen that the Bill does little or nothing to meet the 
desire of those who wish to see substantial progress made in the 
development of our Secondary Education. The real object of the 
Bill is to meet the demand of the Denominational organisations who 
have ever opposed and still oppose the basing of our system of 
popular schools on direct popular management. The Bill in this 
respect is permissive, but if adopted it will create throughout the 
country new local organisations in place of School Boards. 
` The ‘localities concerned (excluding L®ndon) will consist of 61 
Administrative Counties, 67 County Boroughs and 190 Urban Districts, 
‘of which about 60 are: not municipal boroughs and exceed 20,000 
_ inhabitants. The remainder are municipal boroughs exceeding 10,000 
inbabitants. i 

Roughly speaking, the population of England and Wales will be . 
classed under the following heads :— j 


Localities. _ Population. 
l 67 County Boroughs ie a 0,138,883 Í 
- 190 Urban Districts ...  .... 5,727,761 | l 
i 61 Residues of Counties... 13,123,968 é 


If all urban districts, whether municipal boroughs or otherwise, of ovér 
10,000 inhabitants were allowed to be areas for managing Elementary 
Education, there would be about 190 more districts, with a popula- 
tion of about 2,500,000, leaving some 10,600,000 in the counties. On 
this point of the area and ‘population of the local authority for 
Elementary Education, it is to be, observed that the Government 
having admitted that a local urban population of 10,000 in a borough 
is fitted to manage its own affairs, there is no reason why other urban 
districts should not be treated in the same way. The county is 
certainly, as a rule, far too large a unit for the general management 
of the Elementary Schools. Imagine the West Riding of Yorkshire 
controlling all the Elementary Schools from Settle to Doncaster, or 
the County of Devon taking charge of the schools from Ilfracombe 
to Dartmouth. It may be said that the county authority under 
Section 12 (3) may appoint more than one Education Committee ; 
but there: does not appear to be power in the Bill to appoint several 
Education Committees for the elementary work in the various dis- 
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tricts, while retaining one Education Committee for the Secondary 
Education of the whole county. Probably the Secondary Education 
will be better managed by one Committee for the whole county. But 
if in that case there cannot be several ‘Committees for the various 
sub-divisions of the county, we shall have this absurd result, that 
every summons for non-attendance at school in any part of the West 
Riding or of Lancashire must be signed by two members of the 
County Education Committee. In any case the county is too wide an 
area for Elementary Education. The whole charge is to fall on the 
one county rate (Section 13). The consequence will be that even 
where Local Committees have delegated to them the management of 
schools, their management will have to be under uniform financial 
rules. Thus practically there will be a uniform scale throughout the 
county for urban and rural districts, and those districts which hitherto 
have been willing to spend more on their schools will find themselves 
reduced to a uniform level. An urban district, however large, can be 
treated as one unit, but a county has the most varying conditions, and 
an area which in the case of urban districts should consist of all 
populations over 10,000, and for the rest of the county should be the 
tural districts with the smaller urban districts included in them, would 
give a much more reasonable basis of taxation and administration, as 
securing similarity of conditions and real local knowledge on the 
part of the Board administering the schools. Such a scheme would 
not give an unmanageable number of bodies for the Board of Educa- 
tion to correspond with. There would be (including London) 129 
i counties and county boroughs, 376 urban districts, and about 660 
rural districts—a total of about 1,100 local authorities, whereas the 
‘Local Government Board now corresponds with more than 1,800 
Local Sanitary Authorities. 
| It would be quite possible for these local authorities for Elementary 
Education to be in direct relation with the county authorities for 
Secondary Education, and thus to establish local correlation between 
Primary and Secondary Education. 

It deserves a moment’s consideration what an important revolution 
will be worked in the incidence of local taxation if this Bill becomes 
law and is adopted. The school rate in county areas, except for 
interest on buildings and repayment of loans, will disappear and the 
charge will become a county rate. At the same time the whole cost 
of maintenance of the Voluntary Schools will be thrown on the 
county, who have imposed on them the statutory duty (Section 8 (1)) 
of maintaining and keeping efficient all public Elementary Schools 
within their area, the only financial obligation on the managers of 
Voluntary Schools being the repair of the fabrics and reasonable 
alterations in them. (It may be mentioned that as these buildings 
are generally used for Sunday Schools, and parochial purposes, in any 
case the former voluntary managers would have had to keep them in 
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repair if they desired to retain their use for their ecclesiastical pur- 
poses.) The natural consequence of this enactment is, that subscrip- 
tions will disappear. Fees also in all probability will disappear. 
They. have been yearly diminishing, and are mainly retained in the 
urban districts by the need of the voluntary managers. They 
generally vary inversely with the subscriptions, amounting in Stock- 
port to 6s. 8d. a head against 1s. 7d. a head subscriptions. 

As a rule the cost of maintenance in Board Schools is higher than 
in Voluntary Schools. The local authority in determining 
the cost at which it will finance the schools will probably 
at least take the average cost of the Board Schools in the 
district, or where the Voluntary Schools spend more in maintenance, 
as they do in some rural counties, the average cost in the Voluntary 
Schools. They may possibly aim at spending more. But they are 
not likely to set out with the purpose of spending less, and even this 
will cut down the efficiency of the best schools while raising the 
standard in those which have been worked cheaply. On this basis 
the cost to the county ratepayer will be the former Voluntary School 
income from fees and subscriptions, such¥a sum per head as will 
raise the average cost of all scholars to the average cost in the more 
liberally managed class of schools, and the whole cost which has 
hitherto fallen on the rates for maintenance in the Board Schools of 
the district. This last item will not be a new charge on the rates, 
but it will be new in its incidence, and all parishes will bear it. In 
many cases the former School Board parishes will find their rate 
reduced, while at the same time they may find the efficiency of their , 
school also reduced. e 

There will further be a general charge on the county for administra- | 
tion, including enforcement of attendance, law, industrial schools, 
deaf, blind, etc. This amount cannot be exactly ascertained. 

An examination of the whole of England and Wales gives the 
following approximate result of the financial burden which will fall on 
the rates. 

In the residue of the administrative counties, with about 1 3,100,000 
population and a rateable value of about £67,000,000, the charge on 
the rates will be about £1,300,000, excluding administration and other 
unestimated charges, on the assumption that the new authority will 
receive the whole of the income which accrued to the former school 
authorities. This will be equal on an average to a new rate of 4.6d., 
but the charge will vary greatly in the different counties. 

There are, however, two further points of a financial character to 
be considered: (1) How will Section 13 (2) be interpreted, which makes 
over to the new county authority all receipts, excluding sums specially 
applicable for purposes for which provision is to be made by managers? 
How will this affect Endowments? These by ‘the latest returns 
amounted in Voluntary Schools to more than £150,000, and no 


? 


ij 
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doubt as a rule they were generally applicable to the expenditure of 
the school, including repairs; but they were very rarely specially 
applicable to repairs eo nomine. Will the Board of Education and the 
Government make it clear that all endowments except those by the 
terms of the deed of trust or scheme specially applicable to the fabric 
shall be made over to the county authority? This should be done 
according to the terms of the Bill, but there is every reason to fear that 
unless the matter be made plain the Church will contrive to secure 
this sum for their special church purpose of repairing the building 
while throwing the whole cost of the maintenance of the school on the 
community. 

Again, under Section 97 of the Act of 1870 and the amending Act, 
poor School Boards receive a special grant in aid of the rate. This 
amounted at the latest date to about £220,000. Of this sum about 
£105,000 a year was paid to districts which will be merged in the 
counties, and thereby their poverty will be diluted so that the county 
while taking over the burden of these poor districts will lose the 
benefit of their special income. Again the words of the Act of 1870 
are that the grant will depend on thé numberof children in schools 
provided by the School Board. Now at the passing of that Act, and 
ever since, every school maintained by a School Board was provided 
by a School Board, but this Bill will throw the burden of maintenance 
of all schclars on the school authority. Clearly, therefore, so far from 
the new atthority losing £105,000 a year, the original Act should be 
amended so as to substitute the words “ maintained by ” for “ provided 
“by.” Shculd the Voluntary Schools be allowed to withhold their 

E from the new authority, and should the grants under 
Section 97 ‘of the Act of 1870 be reduced, the school rate in the 
counties willbe increased by more than £200,000 a year, to an average 
of at least 5.3d. in the £. 

i One or two illustrations from particular counties may be given of 
the above statement. y 

In Bedfordshire, after excluding Bedford and Luton, there is a 
population of 100,152, with a rateable value of £524,000. Among 
these there ate 51 School Boards with a population of 60,577, and the 
remaining parishes with about 40,000 population at present pay no 
school rate. 

The average attendance in these Board Schools is 8,754, and in the 
Voluntary Schools 8,955. 

At present the scholars in the Voluntary Schools pay 3d. a head 
in fees, and the subscriptions are 5s. 2d. a head. The average cost of 
maintenance in Board Schools is £2 6s. 11d., and in Voluntary Schools 
£2 4s. 11d. Thus the increased cost, which will fall on the county 
rates, will be 7s. 5d. a head for the Voluntary Schools. The cost to 
the rates in the Board Schools for maintenance was 14s, 11d. a head. 
Thus the total cost will be about £3,340 for the Voluntary, and about 
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£6,600 for the Board Schools, a total of nearly £10,000. Asa penny 
rate will yield £2,184, the cost to the county, apart from administra- 
`` tion, etc, will be 44d. in the £. ns E 
In Gloucestershire the population under the county is 282,077, and 
the rateable value £1,286,000. Thus‘ td. gives 45,356. Of this 
population’ 110,000 are now under School Boards, and about 180,00 
are not under School Boards. The average in Voluntary Schools is 
about 36,500, and in Board Schools about 12,000. j 
The extra cost on account of the’ scholars in Voluntary Schools 
comes to gs. 6d. a head, and the charge on the rates for thé Board 
' Schools was 17s. 5d., thus the charge on the county will be about 
£30,000, or about 5.6d., apart from administration charges. „It may, 
be noted that by the Bill the important School Board for the Forest 
of Dean, with 23,752 population, will be suppressed as a sepa‘ate area 
for Elementary Education, because though the population exceeds 
‘20,000 it does not coincide with an urban district over 20,000. À 
In East Suffolk the rate on the same basis will come to about 44d., - 
‘and ‘in West Suffolk to 5.8d.' In the county boroughs the additional 
. Tate required to bring the Voluntary Schods into line with the Board 
Schools and to free them from fees is about £480,000, or about 2.8d. 
In the remaining 186 urban districts, with about 5,330,000 inhabitants, 
there are by the latest returns about 443,000 scholars in Y oluntary 
Schools, and 353,000 scholars in Board Schools. The cost te the local 
. Tate.of adopting the Act must be conjectural, but probably, presuming 
-it to be the same as in administrative counties as a whole, fees and 
subscriptions amount to about 8s. a head, and the cost of maintenance 
in the Board Schools will exceed that in the Voluntary Schools by / 
quite 4s. a head. On this estimate of 12s. a head we get a cost for the ( 
urban districts of about £265,000. In London the cost œ abolishing } 
the charge on the managers, freeing the schools and evelling up, 
: would amount to about £314,000, oran increased rate of id, > 
The aggregate probable charge, then, apart from administration and 
sundry miscellaneous charges, would be :— a 


| 


‘London ... aki dfs vs ee 314000 
County Boroughs ae zis B 480000 Ea 
Other Urban Districts... =... ©... 264000 
Residues of the Counties ee ah 1,300,000 


H Pa 
42,359,000 
‘* It has already been pointed out that this is not A new charge. 
In the residue of the administrative counties a large part of the charge 
—that for maintenance in Board’Schools—is merely redistributed over 
the county. There are about 678,000 Board scholars ia the adminis- 
trative residues, and these at the average cost in counties, Igs. 4d. a , 
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head, would cost the local rates about £667,000. Of the 
total probable initial charge, if the principle of the Bill were 
applied to the whole country, about £1,600,000 would be a new 
charge entirely, the residue would be a new charge to more than 
6,000,000 of the residents in the counties, in parishes and small 
urban districts which are not at present under School Boards. These 
observations are not directed to prove that persons who have hitherto 
escaped any adequate local contribution to the cost of popular educa- 
tion should continue to escape, but they show the importance where 
a new and substantial burden is put on the community locally, that the 
same community should have a full and effective voice in the manage- 
ment of the institutions upon which their money is spent. 

This will not be so under the Bill. The ratepayers whose authority 
will be diluted through the non-representative and- compulsory 
character of the Education Committee which will be imposed on them, 
will be little more than cashiers to find the money for private and 
mainly clerical managers. Throughout the Bill the same policy is 
evident in all the clauses, to diminish as far as possible public manage- 
ment, and in every way no® merely to stimulate the maintenance of 
existing denominational schools, but to throw the future supply of 
schools into their hands, and as far as possible take away both the 
duty and the power of supply from the public authority. Thus the 
effective and operative clauses of the Act of 1870, which made it the 
duty of the School Board to provide the accommodation needed, are 
ee and so is the duty which that Act put upon the Board of 

ducation to see that where school places are needed they shall be 
upplied. Henceforward, the only clause subsisting in the Act of 1870 
which bears on this point is the first part of Clause 18, which declares 
that the School Board shall from time to time provide such additional 
accommodation as is in their opinion necessary, in order to supply a 
sufficient amount of school accommodation for their district. This 
clause confers a power but does not impose a duty, because the decision 
of the need is left to the School Board. 

The clause was valuable as first enacted, because it gave the School 
Board an independent power of initiating school provision, and it was 
followed by the later part of the same clause and by other clauses which 
effectually enforced the duty where a School Board was slack. This 
right of the School Board, emphatically declared by Mr. Forster during 
the passing of the Bill to be reasonable and to be independent of the 
veto of the Board of Education, was soon fettered and practically 
abolished both by Section 10 of the Act of 1873, and by the adminis- 
trative action of the Board of Education first exercised in the case of 
the Buckingham School Board of refusing to recognise that school as 
a Public Elementary School. 

Now, however, this abstract right is fettered not only by previous 
limitations, but by Sections 9 and 10 of the Bill, which will do much to 
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prevent the building of board schools in nie and shift the presump- 
tion to the side of the claim ọf the denominations to build new 
schools and fix the burden of their maintenance on the rates. Hence- 
forward, under the Bill, if.the local authority find a new school neces- 
sary, they must give notice of their intention to build, and then wait 
‘for three months while other organisations may step in and claim the 
right to supply the deficiency. z 

And Clause 10 is so worded as to encourage the Board of Education 
to decide in favour of the denomination and against the public 
authority. 

The conditions which the Board of Education have to consider are: 
(1) The interest of secular instruction. Here they may say that since 
the secular instruction in all schools must be maintained and kept 
efficient by the local authority, that authority cannot be allowed to say 
that the instruction will be less efficient if the school is a denomina- 
tional aided school. But, on the other hand, in a rural district where 


there is only one school, which nearly always is a Church of England 


_ school, if a strong body of Nonconformists call on the local authority 
- to provide a suitable school, the Board of$Education may say, and say 
truly, that secular efficiency will suffer if two small schools are estab- 
lished in a parish where even one school is barely large enough to admit 
of the proper separation of mian and the organisation of classes for 
the elder scholars. 

Even here efficiency may go to the wall if voluntary agency estab- 


lishes a small school of thirty scholars and keeps it going for a year, , 


. and thus where there is a Board School in a parish denominationalists, if 
they can keep their school going for a year, may then impose its con; 
tinued support on the rates, even though there is ample public school 


accommodation under popular and representative management, ‘and ` 


the duplication of schools will be injurious to efficiency. ~ X- 
_ But the public authority cannot do this in opposition to the private 
school, because the school of the public authority must from the ‘begin- 
ning be a Public Elementary School, and therefore cannot get through 
its year of probation. 
The second consideration is the wishes of the parents. Here, no 
doubt, one point out of three might be made in favour of a new Board 
School where the parents desire it. But the third point, economy of 
the rates, must be given against the Board School, because it will be 
said that in any case, as the managers must keep the denominational 
school in repair, there must be some saving of the rates, and thus the 
people will be forced to sell their birthright of public management for 
this miserable mess of pottage. Even if the new denominational 


school were built at the expense of the denomination and furnished : 


rent free to the Education Authority, the proposal to oust the public 
from their right to have schools free from denofhinational restrictions 
and tests would be bad enough. But there is nothing in the Bill to 
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prevent all new schools being really built at the cost of the rates, but 
owned and managed by the denomination. The Bill imposes on the 
public authority the duty of bearing the whole cost of maintenance 
except repairs. Therefore where rent is paid for a building, rent may 
be included in the charge for maintenance, and the recent innovation of 
Eastbourne and Wimbledon may become precedents throughout the 
country. It may be well to state what was done in these cases. At 
Eastbourne, after repeated delays, the Board of Education issued a 
final notice for the formation of a School Board to supply a proved 
deficiency. The denominationalists of Eastbourne were not prepared 
at their own cost to build the schools needed. But they hit upon this 
device: they formed a limited company for the purpose of building 
schools and letting them to the Church School managers of Eastbourne 
at a rent calculated to pay 4 or 5 per cent. dividend on the capital. The 
Duke of Devonshire, ground landlord of Eastbourne, let a plot of land 
to the company, and the president of the council approved the scheme, 
waived the statutory notice for the formation of the School Board, 
which expired while this company floating was going on, and since 
then the schools have been Quilt and opened and inspected, and this 
item of rent has been duly passed by the Board of Education in the 
school accounts. The same thing has been done quite recently at 
Wimbledon, where the statutory notice for the formation of a School 

oard was quietly allowed to run out without being enforced, that 
tatutory notice itself being a collusive and fraudulent device to enable 
the Board of Education to give the go-by to a resolution passed locally 
in accordance with the Act of 1870 for the formation of a School Board 
at a time when there was an admitted deficiency in the district. 

` Clearly, therefore, unless a provision is inserted in this Bill that in no 
case shall rent for voluntary aided schools be included in the charge 
for maintenance to be defrayed by the local authority, this device 
may be practised, and Sunday Schools and parish rooms may be built 
at the expense of the community, and owned by the religious 
denomination. 

When the Act of 1870 was being passed, Mr. Gladstone gave an 
assurance that there should always be a margin of charge borne by the 
denominational managers, which should make it impossible for anyone 
to say that they were getting their tenets taught at the expense of the 
community. At one time the advocates of denòminational schools 
were willing to bear such proportion of the annual cost of maintenance 
as the time spent in religious teaching bore to the whole time during 
which the school is open; this would be a very small payment, as they 
not only get the services of the teacher during that time, but they get 
the selection of the teacher and the imposition of the denominational 
restrictions on him—a far more important matter. Now, however, a 
complaisant Government are apparently willing to endow the whole of 
the teaching with public money. 
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About a sixth of the school time is given to the religious teaching. It 
would be a moderate demand that those who desire to appoint the 
teachers and use them for their church purpose should pay one-sixth 
of the salaries and of the other ordinary charges of the school, such as 
heating and cleaning. This at any rate would be a test of how far this 
religious teaching is desired by the promoters of the denominational 
schools. { 

It has been already urged that schools publicly maintained should 
be publicly managed. The repair ‘of the fabric is no sufficient con- | 
sideration for throwing the whole burden of maintenance on the 
community. These buildings are used for Sunday Schools and for 
other denominational purposes, and in any case their owners would 
have to ’kéep them in repair. If the desires of the parents are to ` 
determine the character of the religious teaching, let the Parish | 
Council in rural districts be the managers of the adopted Voluntary 
School, and let them determine what shall be the character of the 
religious teaching. If the authority is left to the old managers the 
parents are ousted -on whose behalf the claim was set up by Mr. 
Balfour in his opening speech. In maily parts of the country, as in 
_ Wales, there may be ninety per cent. of the scholars Nonconformists, 

. and yet the school will under the Bill be maintained as a Church 
School. Hitherto in such a case the Clergyman in order to secur 
“local subscriptions had to be reasonable and meet the wishes of th 
parishioners. Now he may snap his fingers at them. Hitherto he ma 
have accepted a Nonconformist pupil teacher, now he may take hi 
stand on the trust deed and say that the staff must be exclusively oi 
his Church. y 

The power for the local authority to nominate not more than’ a b 
third of the managers is worthless. The clergyman, his wife, his 
curate and his churchwarden may be four managers. What is the 
use of the County Council putting on a fifth? He would be powerless, 
and would soon cease to attend. . 

The local authority are to assent to the appointment of the teacher, f 
but they have not apparently any power to prevent him from being,” 
required to undertake extraneous duties not connected with the ¢7y- 
school, and it does not appear they have power to require his Sissal. 

Even in case of misconduct, repeated unpunctuality, improper | 
punishment of scholars, untruthfulness, intemperance, they can 
apparently do no more than make representations to the managers, Ke 
‘and if these prefer to retain the master they are thrown back on an | 
appeal to the Board of Education, and what these appeals are and | 
how they work we know from our experience of the Local Govern- 
ment Board and Poor Law officers. On the other hand, it seems that 
the managers will have a free hand in dismissing a teacher, however 
’ efficient, it may be because of some trumpery quarrel over the choir 
practice or the playing of the organ, or some.dispute with the vicar’s wife, 
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some of those paltry matters that arise in petty parochial life, but which 
have no bearing on school efficiency. Divided management is in- 
tolerable ; it is like the dual ownership of land in Ireland, and sooner 
or later must end in the expulsion of one, probably the weaker 
proprietor; but, meantime, what friction, what heartburning, what 
arrest of the progress of education! Clause 7 should be certainly 
amended by providing that in all schools the local authority should 
appoint the managers, under Section 15 of the Elementary Education 

' Act, 1870, and with the same power of defining their duties as is pro- 
vided in that section ; then in the case of the adopted schools the Cowper 
Temple clause would not apply, and the managers could be left free 
to make what arrangements they pleased about the religious teaching. 
In urban districts no doubt the local authority would have regard to 
the traditions of the school, and the character of the parents sending 
their children to it, in the selection of managers. In rural districts, 

as has been already said, the Parish Council would faithfully represent 
the wishes of the parents. 

So anxious is the Bill to promote the development of denomi- 
national as opposed to publigly-managed schools that it offers a direct 
Parliamentary bribe to the local authority to use private schools 
rather than found public ones. The aid grant was given to Voluntary 
Schools on the plea that as they had to compete with the rate-aided 
Board Schools they needed further grants to keep up and improve 
their efficiency. This state of things will exist no longer. All schools 

ill be rate sustained, and no doubt under Section 8 (1) they will 

e equally sustained. Nevertheless, the aid grant is kept up but 
` 4s paid to the local authority, that is to say, the local authority will 
get on an average 5s. a head more grant for its scholars if it provides 

r their education in schools under private management. Clearly 
the proper thing to do with the aid grant is to turn it into a 2s. 6d. 
grant paid for all scholars to the local authority charged with their 
education. There is no meaning in its continuance in its present form, 
except as a bribe to the local authority to prefer schools subject to 
ecclesiastical tests and restrictions. 

Moreover, since under the Bill the duty is imposed on each locality 
to maintain all the schools in the district efficiently, why should one 
district receive on an average five shillings a head from the State 
more than another district for doing the same duty? Rhondda Valley, 
known to the Board of Education as Ystradyfodwg, with a population 
of 113,000, has 17,778 scholars in average attendance in Board Schools 
and 78 in Voluntary Schools, and pays a school rate of 14d. in the 
pound. Preston has 18,197 scholars, all in Voluntary Schools, and 
under the Bill would pay a rate for their maintenance and for the 
abolition of fees of about 41{d., and yet Preston would receive from 
the taxes in aid oftits rates upwards of £ 5,000 (see return Igo1, 
Cd. 631), or more than 6s, a head, at which rate Rhondda Valley 
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should also receive about the same sum. The county boroughs of St. 
Helen’s, Wigan and Stockport, with no Board Schools, but with about 
35,000 scholars m Voluntary Schools, would under this Bill probably 
be subject to a rate of between 3d. and 4d. on the basis already set 
out, and yet these towns will receive from the taxes an extra subsidy 
for performing this new duty of about £11,000 a year. On the other 
hand, West Ham, East Ham, Walthamstow and Leyton, with 9,325 
scholars in Voluntary Schools, and 72,503 in Board Schools, with 
school rates already amounting to 24.1d, 26.5d. 17.25d., and 17.8d., 
will receive less than £3,000, whereas at the rate that Wigan and 
Stockport will be subsidised they should receive nearly £25,000. The 
elements of justice require that the local bodies, on whom a similar 
duty is imposed, should be treated with equal liberality by the State, 
and not receive an increased subsidy in direct proportion to the 
extent to which they have hitherto escaped any local burden. 

It might well be that when this new burden is put upon the rates 
throughout the country a uniform further Parliamentary grant 
of 5s. a head should be given for all scholars in place of the previous 
voluntary aid grant. But of course if ths were done the stimulus to 
the local authority to encourage private rather than public manage- 
ment would disappear. 

And yet the country does not desire these tests and restrictions. In 
towns where the Board and Voluntary Schools exist side by side, 
the Board Schools have been popular, generally more popular than the 
Voluntary. This supposed eagerness for definite dogmatic teaching is 
the eagerness of the Church organisation, not the eagerness of th 
parents nor of the teachers. A 

This Bill will, by killing local interest and by diluting public repre:\ 
sentation, seriously injure the efficiency of Elementary Education. But 
in Section 18 there are two deliberate attacks upon Elementary School 
work in England. This section imposes an upward statutory limit 
on the duration of Elementary School life at the age of 15. The 
Board of Education even recently recognised in its code education up 
to the close of the school year during which the scholar reaches the 
age of 15, but now even in the middle of the school year the scholar 
is to be turned out on his or her 15th birthday. What is to happen to 
the elementary scholar who desires to be a pupil teacher at 15, and 
whose indenture must begin at a fixed date? Moreover, the words 
of the section may be construed as prohibiting the giving of instruction 
to pupil teachers under the code. Such a proposal will be fatal. It 
may be said the local authority may teach the pupil teachers under 
. Part IIL. of the Bill, but there is no obligation on the authority to do so. 
Moreover, the provisions of Section 18, which seem to transfer much 
that has hitherto been considered elementary work, such as the 
evening school work, to the secondary part of the Bill, transfer the 
charge from an unlimited to a limited fund. If we really wished to 
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promote Secondary Education we should take care that the whole of 
the whisky money and the 2d. rate were available for secondary teach- 
ing, and we should not mortgage a part of a limited fund to a purpose 
‘which has hitherto been a charge on an unlimited fund. 

In a town which declines to adopt Part III. of the Bill, it may be 
contended that the School Board is no longer to teach its pupil 
teachers. How inconvenient that in the divided duty of the training 
of the pupil teacher two independent authorities should be called on to 
take action! It is not generally known to how large an extent the 
centre system of teaching pupil teachers and giving them a substantial 
measure of instruction, far beyond the code minimum of five hours a 
week, has spread. I have before me the report of the federation of 
teachers in pupil teachers’ central classes for March, 1902, and I find 
that there are 105 such centres, with 17,435 pupil teachers under 
instruction. The latest return gives for the whole country less than 
32,000 pupil teachers and probationers; thus more than 54 per cent. 
of our pupil teachers are already being fairly trained and prepared for 
their future work as teachers. Any attempt to interfere with such a 
work, which is rapidly growig, and to transfer it to a new authority, 
would be most injurious. And it is doubtful how far a new authority 
with a limited income would be willing to bear the burden. Thus 
under the London School Board the cost of instruction of pupil 
teachers, apart from the interest on the buildings, is upwards of 
20,000 a year. The new authority with the whisky money and a 
possible 2d. rate will not be anxious to take this charge with a possible 
100,000 a year for Evening Continuation Schools. Undoubtedly, if 
sudden transition is made to a new authority, there will be serious 
islocation and serious deterioration in the quality of the work done. 
But there is little evidence in the Bill that much thought has been 
en to efficiency, except to such improved efficiency and comfort in 
Voluntary Schools as will result from putting the whole charge of 
intenance on the rates, and leaving the whole effective management 
o the former managers. 

Efficiency would require in many cases the re-arrangement and 
probably the consolidation of schools. 

Small schools are a necessity in rural districts; they are an impedi- 

ment to efficiency in towns. Without disputing as to the possible 

| maximum size of a school, it is clear that where the population is 

















dense, a school of seven or eight hundred is more efficient and admits 
of better classification than a school of 200 or 300, or even less. But 
by this Bill every existing Voluntary School has a vested interest and 
a right to continue. In Stockport there are twenty-three Voluntary 
Schools, of which six have an average of less than 300. In Blackburn 
there are 45 Voluntary Schools with about 18,000 attendance, of which 
12 have less than 300; two of them (Pleckgate National and St. James’s 
National) have 98 and 97 respectively. It may well be that even 
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having regard to denominational claims, the local authority of Black- 

`. burn might reasonably say that some of these smaller schools should be 
closed, and the scholars concentrated in other neighbouring schools. 

In Bury there are 28 schools for 7,716 average, and of these 16 have 
less than 300. It is quite certain that in such a town as Bury economy 
and efficiency would both gain if instead of 28 schools there were at 
most 18. 

Many other instances could be given whee small schools are main- 
tained in districts where fewer larger schools could serve education 
better. Cases could easily be found where there is a neighbouring 
school of the same denomination. But schools have been multiplied— ' 

. not from the general point of view of educational efficiency, but as 
part of the equipment of parochial organisation—and yet by this Bill , 
the local authority, which is forced to pay, has no voice in determining 
how far the existing schools are necessary and should be maintained. 

In this respect, by its regard for vested parochial interests, the Bill is 
a perpetual endowment of educational inefficiency. The same multi- 

plication of small and comparatively inefficient and certainly costly ` 
schools has taken place in the country. g Owing to the operation of 
the small population grant, schools in separate parishes have obtained _ 
the special grant sometimes when within less than a mile of each 
other, where a central school would have been reasonably accessible 
and far more efficient. Certainly, therefore, if the ratepayers are 

. to have any effective control over expenditure, and if education is t 

be improved, the right of every existing school to be taken over and 

. permanently maintained should be subject to review. Possibly havin 

regard to the great political power of the clergy and to the dispositio; 

of the Government to subordinate public interests to their desires, th 
most we can hope for is that the local authority should be entitl 
to submit to the Board of Education, in any case, reasons why 
particular school should be discontinued either from a diminution 
local population, or from there being room in neighbouring school 

It must not be assumed that the children in a school are of i% 
religious denomination of the school. It has been recently stated in 
the Roman Catholic papers that there are many Roman Catholic 
Schools where only a minority of the scholars attending are Roman 
Catholics. 

There is an agitation to abolish the permissive character of the 
Bill, and to enforce at once on local authorities the adoption of | 
Part III., with the consequent abolition of School Boards. It is rather 
to be desired that local authorities should pause before adopting ; 
Part IIL, and give an opportunity especially in our large towns to the 
electors, who are mainly those who use the schools, to express at the 
election their view whether the education of their children will benefit 
by the abolition of such a School Board as Iseeds, or Halifax, or 
Gateshead, or Cardiff. x 
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It is not desirable that Town Councils and Local Boards elected for 
quite other purposes, and with no popular mandate, should be 
allowed to revolutionise their local Educational system and impose 

. large additional charges on the rates for schools which the rate- 
payers are not allowed to manage, without the electors having any 
opportunity of being heard. 

Section 17 gives a power very wide and far beyond the general scope 

} of the Act. Under this Section, where a School Board is in two local 
? areas; and either area adopts Part III. of the Act, the Board of 
Education may do what it pleases’ with the School Board as a whole. 
There are many important School Boards in this position. Thus 
Brighton, which is a county borough, has included in its School Board 
area a small portion of the county of Sussex called Preston. Under the 
Bill, if the county of Sussex adopted Part III. the Board of Educa- 
tion might abolish the Brighton School Board, although the Brighton 
authority might not desire to adopt that part of the Act. The same 
is the case at Swansea. Jarrow is a united district, and if Durham 
adopted Part IIL, though Jarrow did not, the Jarrow Board with all 
its complicated relationship with its contributing members would be 
broken up. So Luton, with 36,000 in the borough and about 2,400 
outside, might be dissolved as a Board if Bedfordshire adopted 
Part III. Among other cases may be mentioned Gravesend, Margate, 
Gillingham, Loughborough, Tottenham, Edmonton, Newport (Mon- 
mouth), Bedwellty, Aberystruth, Wallsend, Bridgewater, Burslem, 
urton-on-Trent, Newcastle-under-Lyme, Stafford, Stoke-upon-Trent, 
astings, Aston Manor, Rotherham, Harrogate, Llanelly, Bangor. 
The remarks in this article have been addressed in detail to the 
ill. But in addition to criticisms on the proposals contained therein, 
ie fundamental objection remains that by throwing over School 
ards we sacrifice the accumulated experience, knowledge and interest 
thirty years, and we turn over the work of popular education to 
ies already plentifully loaded with other work. The area of the 
Maller Boards might well be enlarged moderately, but we desire to 
improve our School Boards, not to abolish them; to improve our 
Elementary system, not to mutilate it and curtail it. The English 
working-class may be taken by surprise and robbed before they know 
it of the greatest boon that has been given to them for many years, 
a system of popular education, not complete, but which was working 
towards completion, and which friendly legislation on the lines of the 
; \ Scotch law might have greatly improved. Now clericalism and middle- 
‘class jealousy are to control and stifle the schools which were too 
free from sectarianism for the one, too expansive not to rouse the 
susceptibilities of the other. Those who have life and strength before 
them will have to’ begin the work anew if this Bill becomes law. 
Municipal bodies wilk have to learn this new work, and in spite of the 
-¢ wide county area which excludes those in humbler positions from 
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taking part in administration, renewed efforts must be made. The 
` Education Committee, which will sit in secret and whose minutes and 
reports will not be, as of right, open to access by the ratepayers, like 

. the documents of the School Board, must be vivified* and’ made - 
sensitive to public opinion. If necessary, in order. to“correct the 

.. packing of ‘the Education Committee, contemplated by- the’ Bill, 
` organisation will have to be introduced’ into the County Council in 
order to secure such a preponderating majority of the representative 
_ members, who share the views of the majority of. the Council, that 
the representatives of interests shall be powerless. It is a sad thing 
that the work of Education, which demands the peaceful attention of 
those concerned in it for really Educational problems, should be 
pursued, like the rebuilding of Jerusalem, with the sword in one -hand 
and ‘the trowel in the other. But'till the intrusion of ecclesiasticism 
‘into politics is completely: done away with and citizens can meet and 
work: on‘a purely civic basis; those who care for popuii Bidens must 
`: not eee but redouble their efforts.. 
: E. LYULPH Stantey: 





WHAT ARE WE TO DO WITH IRELAND? 


NE hundred years after the consummation of the Legislative 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland, that which is 
popularly known as the Irish Question still holds the field. Lord 
Rosebery formally sponged it from off his slate the other day only to 
find that the problem was written in indelible characters on the tablets 
of our national and politkal life. Both the great parties in the 
State are confronted with it to-day just as they have been throughout 
the whole of the 19th century. In 1886 the Liberal Party, following 
an incomparable leader, following a man who, in addition to all the 
Parliamentary qualities that go to make up the sum total of a leader 
of men, possessed the high spiritual and moral instinct so lamentably 
wanting in most of the statesmen of to-day, plunged into the vortex 
of Home Rule. Mr. Gladstone knew what he was doing—knew, in 
fact, his own mind. He had taken stock of the situation, and with 
there was no such thing as weariness in what he considered to be 
well-doing. It has turned out otherwise with some of his followers. 
Already men who appeared then to cherish noble longings for the 
strife are ready to faint by the way. They tell us that things are not 
what they seemed to be. The Irish, we are told, are disloyal. The 
temptation to ask whether this is a new discovery is irresistible. I had 
thought that it was this very fact which mainly coerced Mr. Gladstone 
in 1886. Then we are gravely told by the leader of these faint 
hearts that an Independent Parliament can never be conceded to 
Ireland—loyal or disloyal. But was an Independent Irish Parlia- 
ment ever written on the Liberal slate? Was such an institution ever 
contemplated by Mr. Gladstone? The demand has, no doubt, been 
made, and made, as Lord Rosebery truly says, by Irish representa- 
tives. But when, and under what circumstances? It was made 
in 1893 and 1894 by Mr. John Redmond who at that time 
led, not the Irish Party, but the small band of Parnellites then at 
war with the Dillonites who constituted the majority of the 
Irish representation. Such a Parliament was claimed as a right on 
the ground that England had suppressed an ‘Independent Irish 
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Assembly in 1800—an Assembly which was independent inasmuch 
as England had in 1782 formally renounced all right and title to 
make laws for Ireland. The demand was a tactical move designed to 
embarrass both the Liberals and the Dillonites. But Mr. Redmond’s 
claim was resisted and rejected by the Liberal Party, and therefore 
an Independent Irish Parliament never was on the Liberal slate. 
And finally we are told that the constitutional building operations con- 
templated by Mr. Gladstone were all on a wrong basis—that the work 
must be begun afresh, that we must build upward and from the bottom, 
not downward to the base from the top, and that out of Local 
Government those institutions so persistently demanded by the Irish 
majority must grow. Writing as an Irish Unionist who saw from 
the beginning that the Home Rulers were the chief objection to 
Home Rule, but who all along recognised the mistakes and even the 
hopelessness of English Government in Ireland, I can only express 
my unfeigned regret that Lord Rosebery and his friends should 
have been so late in arriving at conclusions that to many of us were 
self-evident. Had they stood out in 1886, Mr. Gladstone could not 
have proceeded upon the lines of an Irish§ Parliament. In all proba- 
bility he would have conciliated—I do not say he would have satisfied 
—Irish opinion by a less heroic measure than the Bill for the Better 
Government of Ireland. Politics would have been saved from chaos. 
The Liberal Party would have been free to go forward in that path 
of social reform from which it was unfortunately turned aside. It 
would have made good its title to be the great instrument of human 
progress in the country. Lord Rosebery and his friends did not 
stand out. And they must carry their own share of responsibility 
for the wreck of the Liberal Party and all that has since happened. 
There is, however, little or no use in crying over spilled milk. 
Let us try to see what the situation really is to-day. Out of the Babél 
of tongues at Westminster and in the country let us try to spell out 
the underlying facts. The events of 1886 have resulted in two great 
outstanding calamities. Up to 1895 the Liberal Unionists preserved 
much of their old-timé Liberalism. Even during the nine years from 
1886 to 1895 there were two sections in the Party—there were the 
Whig friends and followers of Lord Hartington, and on the other 
hand there were those Radicals who saw in Mr. Chamberlain’s policy 
the via media between Home Rule Liberalism and Unionist 
Toryism. But 1895 settled matters.) A Government on Unionist 
lines was formed in that year. And, whatever may be said about the 
formal alliance which then took place, two measures were passed in 
the Parliament of that year which must for ever redeem it from 
the charge of Toryism. I refer to the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
and the Irish Local Government Act. These measures were the 
direct result of the Unionist alliance. They were carried in the teeth 
of the classes. They were both concessions to the masses. But with 
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these measures passed Liberal Unionism disappeared as a political 
force. Mr. Chamberlain had received, in these two great measures, 
his thirty pieces of silver. The Tories had gone as far as they would 
go. To the great Birmingham Radical they practically said “ Thus 
“ far shalt thou come and no farther. Here shall thy proud waves be 
“ stayed.” 

South African affairs, fortunately or unfortunately, began just then 
to loom large. Peerages, baronetcies, knighthoods, Privy Councillor- 
ships were all in request, and Liberal Unionism, as an active controlling 
force, ceased to exist. Of course the Party still keeps up a semblance 
of separate organisation. George Street has not actually merged into 
St. Stephen’s Chambers. But for all practical purposes, in and out of 
Parliament, the Liberal Unionist is a Tory—only more so. He has 
cleaned his slate of the old Liberal watchwords. Peace, Retrench- 
ment and Reform have for him no meaning. In the country he still 
talks of Social Reform, but at Westminster he is content to be an 
item in a Party led by Lord Salisbury and the Duke of Devonshire. 
The first of these noblemen stands for the right of what he calls free 
indulgence in drink—and the second would not interfere, even were it 
possible, with free and unrestrained betting. Itis asad wreck. I sup- 
pose it was inevitable. Behind the ample folds of the Unionist flag the 
“vested villainies” of the country take shelter. There they stand 
entrenched. A Liberal Unionist who tries to assail these villainies 
is told to go to the other side—he is met with the cry of the Union in 
danger. This is the Parliamentary method. I am not quite sure 
that it will endure. And I do know that if Irish landlordism, the 
drink traffic and unrestrained betting are to form part of the Unionist 
mes there is one part of the country—the province of Ulster— 
which will not tamely submit to such a degradation of politics. The 
passing of the Liberal Unionists was the first great calamity that 
has resulted from Mr. Gladstone’s forward step. The Party per- 
formed a great and notable service to the State when it arrested 
Mr. Gladstone in his wild and headlong course. That it should have 
allowed itself to be incorporated with the Tory Party is one of the 
most regrettable facts in the political life of the country.* 

The second, and even a greater calamity, was caused by the utter 
collapse of the Liberal Party. Staggered by the secession of the 
Liberal Unionists—a secession which meant far more in money and 
influence than it did in actual votes—it was now to be paralysed by 
divisions in the very heart of its stricken forces. Lord Rosebery retired 
from the leadership at one point. Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Morley 
took outside seats at another crisis. The Irish Party formally re- 
nounced at another juncture the alliance which Mr. Parnell had 


* Since these lines were written the Liberal Unionists have actually been asked 
by means of the chief Government bills of the Session: (a) to undo the Education 
Settlement of 1870; (6) to take the initial step in a return to Protection; and (c) to 
undo the foundation principle of Mr. Gladstone's Irish Land legislation —T. W. R. 
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formed. And to-day that great historical Party is fissured through 
and through with calamitous divisions and rent by fierce contentions. It 
has, in short, been rendered impotent and powerless by the great 
surrender of 1886. Nor did the Irish Party escape from the pre- 
vailing demoralisation. During the greater part of the period from 
1886 to 1892 it had moved with the steadiness and precision of a 
regiment on parade. Both in Ireland, where it commanded eighty- 
six votes, and in Gréat Britain, where it influenced and controlled ` 
some fifty seats, it was a tremendous force. But Mr. Gladstone’s failure 
and disappearance, allied to Mr. Parnell’s fall, destroyed the solidarity 
of even this closely-jointed Party, and long years of fratricidal strife 
ensued to the utter destruction of the real interests of Ireland. The 
Irishmen have once more pulled themselves together. Again they are 
solid. Unfortunately for the cause of progress nothing resembling this 
can be said of the Liberals. South Africa has simply been added on 
to Ireland. And their discomfiture is complete. The actual Parlia- 
mentary position, therefore, is a great, docile, and dominant Unionist 
majority face to face with a comparatively small minority of discom- 
fited and dispirited Liberals, and a solid, regplute body of Irish Members. 
who carry the tactics of De Wet and Delarey into the Parliamentary 
battlefield. So long, however, as the Irish Party maintains its posi- 
tion—so long will the Irish question command attention. The 
calamitous war in South Africa will some day or other come to an end. 
There, under the Southern Cross, some kind of a settlement—-de- 
pendent probably upon 50,000 English bayonets—will be patched up. 
But the Irish spectre will remain. New Rules will not lay it at West- ; 
minster. Coercion will not destroy it in Ireland. Neither Mr. } 
Balfour’s goodwill nor Mr. Chamberlain’s spirit will raze the we 
trouble from the Celtic brain. It will baffle us at every step. ` Eighty ' 
or even fifty Irish members at Westminster—hating English Govern- 
ment, and disloyal to English institutions—backed by their own 
people at home and throughout the world, will, to a certainty, cripple 
every movement in Parliament, and will go far to paralyse Parlia- 
mentary institutions. The feeling to-day in the House of Commons 
is very much- what it was in the ’80 Parliament. Then there was. 
a great Liberal majority. This majority thought it had settled the 
Trish question by passing the greatest of all the Land Acts—that of 
1881. The Irish, under Mr. Parnell, knew better. As Mr. Healy 
put it the other night, they knew who would not only cook but carve 
the joint. They were under no illusions. The majority of that day 
lost all patience with the Irishmen. The bitterest feelings were 
engendered. English Members were shocked by Irish cheers for the 
Mahdi. A feeling of hatred and contempt grew up, and when the 
Parliament was dissolved, that feeling was at its height. The Irish 
Members ejected the Gladstone Government from office, and forced 
the dissolution of 1885. The Irish vote all over Great Britain was 
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cast for the Tories. But in less than one short year the feeling had 
vanished, and the Irish were working in hearty sympathy with Mr. 
Gladstone and the Liberal Party. To-day there is the same feeling 
between the English Unionists and the Irish as existed between the 
Irish and the English Liberals in 1880. Intellectually, and in every 
other way, the Parliament now running its course.is a very different 
body to its predecessor of 1880. To a large extent the present 
Parliament is a mere voting machine. The Government has been 
elevated to the position of a Divine institution. To vote against it is 
to commit the unpardonable sin. 

And, it must be admitted, the Irish, who constitute the real Opposi- 
tion, lose no opportunity of showing their contempt for their oppo- 
nents. Nor from their own standpoint are they always very wise. 
Their action, or rather the action of a small section of the Party, 
when Lord Methuen’s reverse was announced in the House, was 
simply deplorable. Mr. Redmond was absent, and, as a spectator, I 
can vouch for it that Mr. Dillon and Mr. Blake, as well as the more 
responsible Members of the Party, utterly discountenanced the out- 
break. But its effect upgn the House and the country cannot be 
questioned or exaggerated. And if one wishes a sample of the spirit 
prevailing between the English and Irish in the House of Commons, 
it is only necessary to refer to the recent outburst between Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Dillon. Primarily Mr. Chamberlain was in the 
wrong. But Mr. Dillon’s conduct was utterly indefensible. Mr. 
Dillon’s interjection during Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, that General 
Villonel was a traitor to his country, simply expressed a fact that is 
beyond all question. Villonel was the Boer General who arranged 
the Prinsloo surrender. So far good. But a Boer General who 
surrenders, and takes the field against his own countrymen, is a traitor. 
d if the conditions were reversed, and an English officer acted as 
ilonel has acted, he would be accounted a traitor, and if captured, 
e would pay for his treason with his life. Why should Mr. Chamber- 
lain have challenged this fact? By the way, the right hon. gentleman 
did not challenge it. He could not do so. He hurled a gross insult 
at Mr. Dillon, who immediately countered it by as gross an insult 
as one man can throw at another. Mr. Chamberlain escaped censure 
—just as Sir Edward Carson escaped a few nights before. And Mr. 
Dillon was properly punished for refusing to obey the ruling of the 
Speaker—for refusing to withdraw the unparliamentary expression. 
I recall this incident merely to illustrate the feeling in the House. 
It is strained and almost at breaking point. It represents the old 
blunder of English politics. Why will not Englishmen remember 
that the Irish Members are unwilling guests in their great Assembly? 
They are at Westminster because England compels them to be there— 
because England by means, the character of which will not bear exam- 
ination, suppressed a Free and Independent Irish Parliament. Why 
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cannot Englishmen try to realise a great fact such as this undoubtedly 
is? Why will they calmly forget the years of neglect and of oppression 

~ to which the Irish were subject since that time—years during which 
cruelty, hunger and disaster were the prevailing notes in Irish history ? 
Why, as Mr. Bright once put it, do they always act as if England and 

- not Ireland were the injured party in the forced partnership which 
exists? This feeling of hate, the tension which exists between the 
representatives of the two nations is the great and most dangerous fact 
in the politics of to-day. 

Can this feeling be obliterated or even allayed? This is a ques- 
tion worth asking, and which I propose to endeavour to answer. 
Now, first of all, as regards the national feeling, all parties must 
surely recognise by this time that it cannot be stamped out. Having 
outlived persecution and the sword, it is not to be wiped out by any 
Parliamentary methods. Why should anyone seek to destroy it? 
Why should it not be used for the highest and noblest of purposes ? 
As at present constituted the House of Commons is composed of 
Unionists and Home Rulers. The Unionists are in a great majority. 
And this majority is as overwhelming in ghe country as it is in the 
House. O’Connell and Gladstone both failed to move the predominant 
partner in the direction of an Irish Legislature. And where these two 
men failed other and lesser men are not at all likely to succeed. This, 
however, in my opinion, is no reason for sincere Home Rulers 
cleaning their slate, and dismissing the question. To do so is to play 
the fool. For so long as the Irish Members are at Westminster, and 
Ireland has more than three and a half millions of its population on 
the Nationalist side, Ireland and the Irish question will hold the field. 
Is there, then, no way out of the difficulty? Speaking with a promi- 
nent’ English Liberal not long since I was asked the followin 
question :— “Mr. Russell,” he said, “you know the Irish questio: 
“as well as any man in the House. You have shown that you ar 
“capable of viewing it from a higher standpoint than that of mer 
“Party. You have run and are now running risks’ in Ulster. If you. > 
“were vested with responsibility, and charged with the duty of 
“dealing with Irish affairs, what policy would you adopt?” } 

I had no difficulty in answering my friend’s question. My answer 
was briefly this :—“ Mr. ,’ I said, “I should begin by recognising N 
“ facts—the facts of the past as well as the facts of the present day. 
“I should frankly and openly confer with’ the leaders of the Irish 
“people. I should tell them—what, indeed, they already know— 
“that in the present temper of the British public their - 
“demand for an Irish Legislature—be it a just or an 
“unjust demand—was impossible of realisation. I should ask them 
“not indeed to relinquish it—because that would be to insult them— 

“ but to set it aside for the time being and without prejudice, in order 
“that they might co-operate in securing great and clamant reforms 
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“ for the Irish people. In spite of the prejudice against programmes I 
“should say to the Irish leaders, ‘Here are questions which everyone 
“agrees must sooner or later be taken up and dealt with: (2) The 
“land; (b) Higher education ; (c) Dublin Castle; (æ) Private Bill pro- 
““cedure; (e) Licensing Reform; and lastly, the government of 
“‘Treland with due regard to the ideas and wishes of the 
“Trish people. I should promise frank and hearty co-operation 
“in securing these ends. When these great reforms had been achieved 
“it would be time enough to raise afresh the national issue. My con- 
“tention would be that with these reforms accomplished the demand 
“for Home Rule would have lost much if not the whole of its 
“force. The argument from neglect and grievance would be wholly 
“gone. But in any case Home Rule would then have lost almost all its 
“terrors and the question could be dealt with on its merits. There 
“would have been called into existence something like a homogeneous 
“people.” 

It may be said that to all intents and purposes this is Lord Rose- 
bery’s programme. It is nothing of the kind. Lord Rosebery com- 
menced his propaganda by gponging the national sentiment from off 
his slate—a gross tactical mistake. He was absolutely silent on the 
Land question—the’ great and most clamant issue in Irish politics. 
He talked of a reform of Dublin Castle without apparently recognising 
that what is necessary is not to abolish the Castle as a Government 
stitution—but to destroy the subtle influence which emanates from 
he Viceregal Court and which permeates every department of the 
rish State. No. Lord Rosebery’s speeches convey, to my mind, 
n impression of absolute ignorance of Irish affairs. He appreciates 
he fact that British sentiment is opposed to an Irish Parliament. 
nd to catch this breeze he simply desires to ignore a grave political 
sue that cannot by any possibility be ignored. 
wo questions arise at this point. First it may be asked what the 
gramme which I have sketched amounts to, and second, what 
ould be the attitude of the Irish leaders if brought face to face with 
it? Let us examine both these questions> What does such a pro- 
gramme mean? Let us take first of all 


















THE LAND QUESTION.* 
\ There is no need of detailed argument here. The truth is that 
' although the Government endeavour to conceal the fact they know 


*This article was ready for the press on the day that the Government Land Bill 
was introduced. I have since then closely studied its provisions in conjunction with 
the Chief Secretary’s speech. ‚The advent of the Government Bill does not necessi- 
tate the change of a single line of what is here written. There are a certain number 
of landlords in Ireland to whom Mr. Wyndham's inducements will offer a great 
temptation to sel. These men will sell. The vast majority of landlords, to whom 
their tenants’ rents are better than any inducements which the Bill offers, will not 
sell, and the position of these tenants—the very flower of the class—will only be 
aggravated by the Government proposals. The agitation for compulsory sale will 
therefore proceed—the pace indeed will be quickened.—T. W. R. 
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that we have all but reached the parting of the ways. In 188 5, and 
as a protest against the legislation of dual ownership by the Act of 
1881, the Tory Party deliberately adopted the principle of Land 
Purchase. They desired—and they were right—a return to single . 
ownership. Between cash and credit Parliament has since that year 
sanctioned the expenditure of £45,000,000 to secure this great end. 
The experiment has been an enormous success. It has gone forward 
without a hitch. To-day, roughly speaking, there are 70,000 occupy- 
ing owners in Ireland, and wherever this policy has prevailed the 
land problem has ceased to exist. It has been solved. Peace, good 
order and contentment have taken the place of disorder, turbulence 
and discontent. And out of an actual expenditure of 422,000,000 
the State has lost nothing—the purchasing tenants having met their 
obligations with unfailing regularity. But the very success of this 
policy has brought with it a difficulty which ought to have been 
foreseen. These 70,000’ occupying owners stand out as a privileged 
class. In the first place they have ceased to pay rent. They pay a 
terminable annuity to the State—terminable in 49 years—after which 
they are absolute owners in fee. 

In the second place this terminable annuity is frequently 30. per 
cent. less than the judicial rent which the purchaser paid to the land- å 
lord. Surely the result of such a policy must have been foreseen by: 
those who were originally responsible for the adoption of the policy, 
of Land Purchase. So long as the policy was in its experiment 
stage. the difficulty did not arise, or rather it did not press wit 
anything like urgency. But now, ina county such as Wexfor 
where one-third of the county area has passed from owner to occupiel 
on terms such as I have described, the position has become intolerab] 
The tenants who cannot buy because their landlords will not sell 
in a state of revolt. All over the country the cry of “Equal rigt 
“ for all white men” has been raised. And the cry is perfectly natu 
It’ is impossible to run the system of Land Tenure and Judi 
Rent alongside the system of Land Purchase and Freehold Occupa 
tion at 30 per cent. less. The plan has broken down in the West, 
where an acute war is raging on the direct issue. It will 
break down elsewhere in due time. It will break down in Ulster ere 
long. Now this is the real living issue in Irish politics at the present | 
moment. This is the issue upon which Lord Rosebery is so strangely j 
silent. Speaking during the debate on the Address of this year, | 
Mr. John Morley said :— i 













But all this has now undergone a complete transformation. 1 
agree with those who think that, perhaps, it was a pity that we com- 
mitted ourselyes to purchase instead of adhering to a system of rent 
fixing. But I follow in this matter the language of my hon. friend, the 
member for South Tyrone, when he says that it is impossible that the 
present arrangements by which tenants—I will not describe the 
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situation—the chief secretary calls it looking over the hedge—it is 

impossible that this can be the final issue of the Irish land question 
—absolutely impossible. 

What this quotation from Hansard really means is that Mr. Morley 

F; ~ =u converted against his will. The right hon. gentleman sees 

«| [the absurdity of the situation, the absurdity of one State 

Tenent fixing an annual and everlasting rent whilst another 

SH department gives the freehold at 30 per cent. less. Mr. 

ley, in fact, cannot meet the argument, cannot face the facts, 

‘hot escape from the logic of the situation, and he surrenders. 

“\. cannot get back. The slate cannot be cleaned of these 70,000 

cupying owners created under an Act of Parliament, and by the 

e of State credit. We cannot even remain where we are. We must 

o forward. And every step we take increases the tension—increases 
„the grievance of those who cannot buy because of the unwillingness of 
{ individual landlords to sell. This is the Irish Land Question up-to- 
* date. This is the first article in any new Irish programme. The 
í Irish leaders, and what is more the Irish people of every creed, stand 

behind it. Ulster means to fight for it by its own constitutional methods, 
and Ulster will be right. 

It ought not to be necessary to remind my readers here that the 
Land problem throughout the area known as the Congested Districts 
—and even over a wider area—is by no means the same question 
s has to be faced throughout Ireland generally. In these poverty- 
tricken districts, where in the main there is no such thing as economic 
ent, the parental dealing of the Congested Districts Board is abso- 
utely necessary. Holdings must be enlarged. Lands devoted to 

ing must be requisitioned for this purpose, roads must be made, 
ouses put into habitable repair, etc, etc. I mention this at this 
int in order that it should not be assumed that I think the trans- 
ming of the occupier of a five-acre bog holding into an owner is 
a solution of this special problem. 

Now let us look at the second point, viz., 














THE QUESTION OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 


This great and grave issue occupies, it must be admitted, a wholly 
different position to that of the Land question. It does so solely 
and simply because when dealing with it we enter upon the domain of 
religion and theology. And once within this domain, reason and 
common sense too often give place to prejudice and bigotry. I am 
neither the man, nor is this the occasion, for anything like a complete 
argument upon this question. But upon this, as upon the Land, we 
have got pretty near to the parting of the ways. The Roman Catholic 
authorities have long contended for what they call equality with their 
Protestant fellow-citfzens in the matter of Higher Education. Such a 
demand means from their standpoint a new University which would be 
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as Catholic as the University of Dublin is Protestant. Years of warfare 

and strife have passed since the issue was first raised. Two genera- 

tions of Catholic youth have been deprived of the benefits of higher 

education. Far-seeing and generous statesmen have pronounced in 

favour of the Catholic claims. Mr. Gladstone thirty years ago 4 

attempted a settlement. And we are now at the present moment in 

the throes of a Royal Commission which has been charged afresh with 

the duty.of examining the question. Two volumes of evidence have ” | 

already . been published. These volumes are of surpassing interest. , 

. The Catholic claims have been enforced with unequalled lucidity and 
power. But the striking fact, up to the present, is that hardly a single 

, witness has challenged the force of these claims. Of course the Com- 
mission has yet to hear the main body of what may be called the Ulster 
evidence. But as things stand the claim resolves itself into 


(a) A new University under R.C. auspices, or / 
(2) A College for Catholics affiliated to Dublin University, or l 
(c) A College for Catholics affiliated to the Royal University. - * 


The idea of a new and sectatian universi, which would be the settle- 
ment on the basis of Equality, seems to be receding. The idea of a , 
college without any.religious test, but practically Catholic, appears to j 
prevail and to come`to the front. At this moment I can only recall 
two witnesses hostile to this suggested settlement. And it would be 
'a fair thing to say that the great bulk of the witnesses appear to be i 
favour of a Non-Sectarian University to place, as it were, the hall- 
mark “upon learning, with Colleges, denominational or undenomina. 
tional, to impart the education. In face of such a manifestation o 
feeling, surely a settlement of this question, which arouses the bitteres 
feelings, ought not to be impossible. Compromise is in the air. ` 
compromise can be achieved without violation of principle on eit 
side, why should our statesmen not take occasion by the hand as 
remove this grievance? It may not be generally known that g 95 
„ professors in University College, Stephen’s Green, are -in receipt 
‘what has been called a surreptitious endowment from the State: 
When the Act establishing the Royal University was passed, public{ , 
opinion was hostile to any endowment of what is called Romanism. 
Mr. Disraeli, however, made the professors of the Catholic College 5 
examiners in the Royal University. I believe a sum of £4,000 
annually reaches the College by this left-handed way. Would it \ 
` not be better to properly and openly endow the College, and so end | 
the controversy? The effect upon higher education would be ‘felt at 
. once. The effect upon Irish politics would be great. To settle the 
Land would be to satisfy the mass of the people. ` To settle the 
’ Education question would be to remove a felt grievance from the minds ` 
of the clergy, who from the Roman Catholic “standpoint consider 
_ education as ari issue involving the interests of their flocks here and 
hereafter. 
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Thirdly, I come to 


THE PROBLEM OF DUBLIN CASTLE, 


a problem but little understood by the British public. I remember the 
| time when politicians were wont to talk of abolishing Dublin Castle 
as if the edifice itself must needs be blown up. Dublin Castle, it cannot 
$ be too widely known, is simply the Downing Street of Ireland—the 
place where the great departments of State carry on the business of 
the country. As with the Pope at Portadown it has a very bad name. 
But nobody imagines that things would be improved by removing 
these offices to London. It is not the Castle, then, that has to be 
dealt with. It is the subtle influence pervading that establishment 
which has to be destroyed. The real seat of this influence is to be 
found in the Viceregal Court. In speaking in this way I do not wish 
to be considered as treating any of the Viceroys who have tarried at 
Dublin with disrespect. These great noblemen have been called upon 
to fill an impossible position. They are out of touch with the great 
mass of the people, and with their representatives, Parliamentary and 
local. They are surrounded day and night by the recognised enemies 
of the people. The patron#ge they dispense is in the main—and 
frequently from no fault of theirs—confined to one class and one 
section of the people. The Court is steeped. in Landlordism, Offcial- 
dom, and what for want of a better word I must call Flunkeydom. 
ith the exception of two or three appointments made by Mr. John 
orley the whole of the Castle departments are under the influence 
f the Ascendancy Party. The garrison has been, to a great extent, 
layed out, from the standpoint of legislation. It still holds the 
rtress of administration. The remedy here is simple and plain. 
he office of Lord Lieutenant ought to be abolished. A member of 
e Royal Family ought to reside in Ireland as a duty. Real and 
sham Courts ought to be held at Dublin. An Irish Secretary of 
te with a seat in the Cabinet ought to act as supreme Governor of 
the country. And the public offices ought to be cleared as soon as 
possible of the Ascendancy faction. The effect of such a reform, of 
such a clearance, would be felt all over the country. The police and 
every petty official take their tone from what is called the Castle. If 
it were once understood that the day and the spirit of ascendancy were 
\ alike over—the atmosphere would be sweeter and purer all over 
Ireland. This is what the reform of Dublin Castle means. And 
į -so long as this reform is left untouched all other reforms will be 
shorn of their full force and benefit. 
As to 
PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE, 
let one example of the absurdity of the present system suffice. It is 


five-and-twenty year’s or thereabouts since a Viceregal Commission 
reported in favour of the amalgamation of the Dublin townships with 
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the city. Nothing came of that Report. The Commission was pre- 
sided over by Mr. Exham, Q.C., a Tory lawyer. His recommendations 
were unheeded. Two or three years ago the Corporation of Dublin 
sought by Bill to achieve the same purpose. A Select Committee 
of the House of Commons passed the Bill. The House of Commons 
upheld the work of its Committee by a majority of close upon one 
hundred. A Committee of the Lords threw out the Bill The battle 
was renewed in the following Session. A joint Committee of Lords 
and Commons adjudicated upon the claim of the Corporation of 
Dublin. This Committee incorporated three out of five of the town- 
ships. And as regards the,other two they declined to force incorpora- 
tion. But in the event of their continuing to hold out they recom- 
mended that they should be compelled by law to pay a rate-in-aid 
to the city of Dublin. The Bill passed in this shape. The Govern- 
ment approved, ‘and to the Local Government Board was ultimately 
assigned the duty of fixing the amount to be levied. The award has 
‘just been made, and the townships of Rathmines and Pembroke are 
by law compelled to pay a sum of £7,000 annually to the Corporation 
of Dublin. The equity of the claim wag therefore recognised. And 
had absolute justice prevailed the finding ought to have been retro- 
spective over a series of years. But at what cost was justice secured? 
It has cost the citizens of Dublin and the townships over £40,000. 
The thing is absurd. There is no reason why an Irish tribunal should 
not have dealt with this question. There is no reason why the whol 
-of the Irish Private Bill business-should not be relegated to an Iris 
tribunal sitting in Ireland. Take next 


Ne 


A, 


ma n. 


THE QUESTION OF LICENSING REFORM. 


. I doubt if there is anything quite like the Irish Licensing Sessio; 
in any part of the United Kingdom. The Licensing Authority 
composed of the Chairman of Quarter Sessions—a trained lawye 
and the Magistrates for the county. The great majority of th A 
gentlemen never attend any, Court save and except at Licensii,ou 
Sessions. Upon these occasions they troop in from every part of they 
‘county. Many, if not most of those attending, have been canvassed \y, 
by the applicants. Arrangements are made and undertakings given `% 
that if Mr. So-and-So supports one application this action on his part i 
will be reciprocated. And the country is in this way flooded with low- > 
class public- houses, to the infinite detriment of everything that is worth k 
conserving in it The County Court Judges have memorialised the 
Government and pointed out the character of the evi. The Roman 
Catholic Bishops have protested officially and as a body. The Tem- 
perance Party have fought and resisted the demoralising system. 
But the Government will do nothing. They are asked to support a 
Bill to stop the issue of all new licenses unless under exceptional 
circumstances. They give no help. They are asked to set up a 
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New Licensing Authority. They make no sign. And why? The 

whole public opinion of Ireland would go with them. But they might 

offend the English drink power. And because of this the best 

interests of Ireland must suffer. Such a policy has made thousands 

of Unionists ask whether English Government is worth what it costs. 
And, finally, as to paying 


DUE REGARD TO IRISH IDEAS, 


what can be said? Look at the House of Commons. Does Mr. A. J. 

Balfour treat Mr. John Redmond as a rebel when he rises to make any 

proposal in the House of Commons? Nothing of the kind. I have 

seen Mr. Balfour concede to Mr. Redmond what he refused to Sir 

Henry Campbell-Bannerman. And there is nothing more noticeable 

in the House of Commons than the anxiety shown by the leader of 

the House to conciliate Irish opinion. It is entirely owing to this 
, fact that business proceeds in the great council of the nation as well 
as it does. I venture to say Mr. Redmond gets more attention and 
more respect at Westminster than he would secure from the hall- 
porter of any State department in Dublin. Such is the difference of 
spirit in the two countries. 

And ‘here, again, I simply plead for the recognition of facts. 
Ireland, after all, is Ireland. It is a conquered country and bears the 
marks of conquest. But-although conquered it has never ceased to 
aintain a living and active protest. And the results of this protest 
pave been singular in many ways. Up to 1869 all was comparatively 
ir sailing for the conquerors. They were in possession, and, 
inority as they were, they ruled and governed the country. Church, 
and, Parliamentary representation, Local Government—everything 
elonged to the class known as the Garrison. But in the sixties 
liament ceased to be a class institution. Household suffrage 
emancipated first the artisan and finally the labourer. As a result 
the Church went by the board, the system of land tenure was revolu- 
tionised, the Parliamentary representation went to the people, and 
Local Government passed from the classes to the masses. Power has 
completely passed into the hands of the mass of the Irish people. And 
we are stupidly pretending to ignore their ideas, their wishes and their 
ideals., Having disarmed the garrison we imagine they can still hold 
the fort. It is all absurd and antiquated nonsense. Let us recognise 
things to be what they are. Let the people of Ireland of every class 
and creed have their due share in the administration of the country. 
Let North and South work after their own ideals. But let us, and at 
any price, have an end of those jackanapes in office who, dressed in a 
little brief authority and relying upon the Castle, play pranks sufficient 
to make angels weep. Let us govern the country not for a minority and 
a class but for the wHole people. 

IT have reached the conclusion of my programme. And the second 
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query stands awaiting reply. What would the Irish leaders say and 
do in regard to it? There cannot be a doubt that they would loyally 
co-operate with any Party in Parliament to achieve these and similar 
results, The Irish leaders are not children in politics. They know ~ 
their way about in political affairs quite as well, if not much better, | 
than the average Englishman. They know that Home Rule, in the | 
Irish sense, can only be achieved by the willing or unwilling conversion l 
of England. Yes, someone will say, but how do they seek to accom- | 
plish this conversion? By turning the House of Commons into a 
bear gardėn, by cheering for the enemies of England, and gloating 
over English reverses in the field. I agree. It is all simply detest- 
able. But these men, let, us never forget, are what we have made 
them. We have taught them that the only way of getting justice 
to Ireland is by force, by illegal action, by treasonable and disloyal 
methods. As the twig is bent, so the tree inclines. I repeat, these 
men are just what our system of government has made them. One 
thing is quite certain, we cannot bully or coerce Ireland into loyalty. 
But tan nothing be done? Englishmen are far too prone to judge 
Ireland by the Ireland of the House of Commons, and to magnify every 
molehill of a demonstration. Is there nét another aspect of the case? 
What about the Irish regiments in South Africa? What about the | 
Dublin Fusiliers, Nationalist and Catholic almost to a man? All 
through this deplorable South African war they have fought beyond 
the mark of others. Most of these brave men indeed have fallen 1 
battle, and they have invariably fallen wherever the fight was hottest 
None of the Dublins, the Inniskillings, or the Connaught Rangers 
were ever reported by Lord Kitchener to have ridden “ four and a hal 
« miles with the Boers in hot pursuit.” No. They have been true in th 
hour of England’s greatest need. Why should Englishmen look at o 
picture and ignore the other? And I utterly deny that Ireland a 
Irishmen are irreconcilable. They will be irreconcilable so long as thy x _- 
spirit of the English majority dominates the House of Commons aniq 
prevails in England. But let Ireland once recognise that England \q 
means to do right and all will be changed. Of course we may go on ‘4 
with mutual recriminations, coercing one day, conciliating the next. yy 
We may go on sacrificing dearly-won Parliamentary rights and giving 4 
away what our fathers wrung from kings at a great price. We may ¥ 
carry on and maintain this great feud of the centuries. Why should H 
we do so? What really stands in the way of England’s reconciliation ; 
with Ireland? It all means at the present moment a handful of land- 
lords, most of whom are broken and bankrupt, and an advance of State 
credit which would be as secure as the Bank of England. This is all. 
The settlement which I have sketched need not be a Party settle- 
ment. Of course everything in this country resolves itself, sooner 
or later, into party politics. But there is not en item in the pro- 
gramme here set out which would be ruled out by either of the 
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great parties in the State. The whole question, in my opinion, is 
one for frank conference and discussion. It may be ignored to the 
infinite loss of Ireland and the still greater detriment of England. | 
But although English statesmen may choose to blunder on, Ireland and 
the Irish people will remain true to their country and their country’s 
needs. 

To-day we stand confronted with a fact of unspeakable sadness. 
The King has been formally and publicly advised by his Ministers 
to abstain from paying a visit to Ireland. And this grave advice is 
given within two years of that date which saw Queen Victoria received 
with acclamation by her Irish subjects. What does it all mean? It 
all comes to this, that after one hundred years of direct responsibility 
for the government of Ireland we have not yet touched the heart of 
the people. We have gone far. We have done much. We have not 
reached our goal. I know what is commonly said—and said by those 
who carry a heavy responsibility in Irish history. “ Conciliation,” they 
tell us, is “so much nonsense. It is resolute government that is 
“required.” These men point to our action in the past, to what has 
been conceded, much of it, too, against the prejudices, if not against 
the real opinions of the English people. And they scornfully tell us 
to look to Ireland’s answer. They ask those like myself who believe 
that nothing has been conceded which ought not to have been given, 
and that much of it has been late: “What is the use of going 
“further?” “Don’t we know,” they ask, “ that nothing will satisfy 
‘the horse leech, that the Irish appetite grows with what it feeds 

upon, that nothing will satisfy the Irish people short of the destruc- 
‘tion of English government in Ireland and the establishment of 
‘Home Rule?” This is the language, this the reasoning one con- 
stantly hears from Irish Unionists in Ireland and from’ their 
friends elsewhere. My answer has always been and it is now, 
that there has not been a concession to Irish sentiment since 
the Union was passed which was not founded upon justice. 
These concessions have nearly all been made too late. Many great 
boons followed agitation of an illegal character, and were wrung 
from England not from a sense of justice but from fear. And when I 
am told that all this policy spells Home Rule I reply that we have a 
long way to travel ere this milestone is reached. I am no more a 
Home Ruler to-day than I was when in 1886 I took the platform 
against it. I thought then, and I think still, that the connection 
between the two countries is inevitable, and that, if the proper spirit 
were shown on both sides, it might be even more beneficial than it 
is I do not think—I never did—that English Government in 
Ireland has always been wise. But, on the other hand, I do not see 
the-elements of such a Government in Ireland as alone would make 
Irish self government possible or safe. And whilst these Irish diff- 
culties are clear to my mind there are English objections to Home 
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Rule from the Imperial side which I’ deem to be insurmountable. 
For one placed in my position, therefore, the way of Irish politics is 
hard and unpleasant. I am what I was in 1886—a Liberal—minus 
Home Rule. I am a convinced Unionist minus all the evil that shelters 


behind the flag of the Union. So far as the House of Commons is 


concerned I must plough my own furrow. But it is not a lonely one. . 
Light is breaking in the North of Ireland. The*hard, dry earth is’ 
cracking and breaking up even there. ` A new spirit is abroad. Men 
are everywhere beginning to realise that Irish landlordism has used 
them for its own purposes. The revolt is in progress, and we shall 
see, I am persuaded, in the not distant future a genuinely United 


' Ireland for sane and sober objects. A man can well afford to face 
- hatred, scoffing, and abuse; to live-down calumny and misrepresentation 


for such a consummation.: - 
T. W. RUSSELL. 





CECIL RHODES’ EARLY DAYS IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


LL who were intimately acquainted with Cecil Rhodes in early 
life must have watched with deepest interest and speculation 
the fluctuations of his phenomenal career: from his first appearance 
on the Diamond Fields he Seemed marked out as having the makings 
of a successful man, and as he quickly developed his powers in many 
directions there were evidenced such possibilities in his nature that it 
appeared difficult to predict in what direction his greatness might not 
ultimately thrust him. He was essentially one of the first line in the 
nineteenth century, but nevertheless he was the sport of fortune, a 
creature of circumstances as all great men must be; and amid the 
many-sided views held in South African Society there were always 
he most divergent conjectures as to his ultimate destiny. 

A deép thinker has observed that “ No man has ever told widely 

and deeply on the world in whose nature there was not a certain 

largeness, force, volume : that men conspicuous for energy, capacity, 

. force, are the only instruments by which God can move and raise 

“the great masses of their fellow-men,” that even the best of men 
are human, and that the same force of character shows out in doing 
evil as in doing good. This applies to the character of Cecil Rhodes. 
Circumstances forced him in 1878—9 to take up the grand vision of a 
united South Africa from the Cape Colony standpoint, but by fortune 
again he was turned (L’homme propose mais Dieu dispose), and by 
. reason of the great failure of his life, the Jameson Raid, he was forced 
away from the Afrikander Bond, and took up the still higher position 
of one of our leading Imperialists. 

It is the fashion at the present time to do Cecil Rhodes the scant 
justice of speaking of him as a great man from his early youth, of 
stating * ‘that he saw the end (of the amalgamation of the diamond 

“ mines) from the beginning, and felt in himself the power to bring 

“it about.” This is an unwarrantable assumption. ` Cecil was 
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essentially a self-made man, he had the makings of a great man in 
him, he possessed strange gifts, “ all sorts and conditions of men were 
“attracted by him,” he was in many respects a Wunderkind, but for 
all that he had his “ day of small things,” he had to learn from others, 
he had to train himself, and though he did this with remarkable 
rapidity, he probably suffered lifelong from this very fact. 

If a bird’s-eye view of his career be taken it can be seen at a 
glance that he advanced too rapidly in early life for his ultimate 
success; he encountered few of the failures and rebuffs that most 
young men meet with, or else he surmounted them too easily. He was 
not sufficiently ground down in the mill of life by ill luck and misfor- 
tune. Thus gradually he became somewhat careless of his measures ; 
and then belated misfortunes, surging together in one, were enabled 
to culminate against him in that great catastrophe which for a time 
nigh ruined his career, but from which he emerged a changed man; 
no longer an adherent of the Afrikander Bond, but ready and willing 
to co-operate in a still greater work—the consolidation of the British 
Empire. 

It is interesting to realise, if we can, ifywhat respect Cecil Rhodes 
excelled, and what qualities were instrumental in forcing him forward 
beyond his fellows into the front rank. He was a quick thinker, 
eloquent and persuasive in speech, impulsive, imperious, impetuous, 
energetic, sympathetic: he had good judgment, came rapidly to a 
decision; his temper was pleasant and he was generally artistic, 
though utilitarian, in his tastes: all this, combined with his charm of 

„manner, tended to make him a most fascinating man; but with all 
these good qualities alone he had been but among the ruck, so man 
able men were at the Diamond Fields in these early days. 

His strength lay in his possessing, besides, a most remarkab 
aptitude for making money, so that it was commonly said that wha 
ever Cecil put his hand on turned into gold. No doubt this arose j 
a great measure from his perspicuity in commercial transactions, whi 
enabled him to be so successful in his speculations and organisatio!” ‘ 

but nevertheless it was essentially a gift. i ; 
But great as this gift of money-making was, there were other : 
his contemporaries, who were equally, or even more, successful. ¢ 
Rhodes’ greatness lay in possessing a unique combination of po 
To the gift of making money was also added the gift of Spey 
money in such a manner as to gain for himself power ‘and infly 
He made money but to spend money, and he spent money in of me) 
gain power to push his schemes and realise his dreams. Ther as 
no waste in his economy. It may be said that his was the sing! ase 
during the roth century of a man who could both make mopę and 
spend it again on one grand scheme: at first it was the conso, ation 
of South Africa, but, by process of evolution, it became the cg olida- 
tion of our Empire. 
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It would be leaving the aspect of Cecil Rhodes’ character incom- 
plete on the side on ‘which it is viewed, if allusion were not made to 
the remarkable frankness and bonhomie of his disposition, which _ 


` endeared him so much to his comrades in early life, and the remem- 


brance of which must survive all after considerations in those who 
knew him and in later years differed from him. 

It is no reflection on the greatness of Cecil Rhodes to dispute the 
statements of his biographers that from him emanated the original ideas 
of preserving the trade route in the northern part of South Africa, of 
constructing railways and telegraph lines through the Dark Continent, 
and kindred subjects. These ideas were topics of general conversation 
in South Africa long before Cecil Rhodes took them up, and I propose 
to devote a few words to showing, so far as I have observed it, the con- 
nection between Cecil Rhodes and these subjects in his early days. 

We find in “The Political Life and Speeches of Cecil Rhodes,” 
page 9, that his policy, as revealed to Dr. Jameson in 1878, was to 
occupy the Hinterland ðf the Cape and all the territory he could 
beyond, and to do this through the Cape Colony, and that “the whole 

“northern policy, which hag since become history, was thus mapped 
“out by young Rhodes’ glowing imagination, and the strong self- 
“reliant Anglo-Saxon was just as certain that he could successfully 
“carry out his plans as if they were already on the verge of accom- 
“plishment.” From this we are led to infer that the idea of a united 


‘South Africa, the vision of the extension of British rule as far as 


and beyond the Zambesi, first originated in the fertile brain of Cecil 
Rhodes, at the age of 25. The most that can truly be said is that he 
took up the ideas he found floating in the minds of British people in 
South Africa, and in after years was enabled by his enterprise and 
wealth to assist in giving expression to the dreams and aspirations of 
those who had laboured to much purpose before him. 

The question of the confederation of the States of South Africa was 
brought prominently forward by Governor Sir George Grey in 1858, 
and he was recalled for too openly advocating a federal union. In 
1874 Lord Carnarvon, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, took up 
the subject warmly, and in the spring of 1877 the Dominion Con- 
federation Act was passed in the Imperial Parliament to enable 
Colonies and States in South Africa to confederate. Sir Bartle Frere, 
who was chosen to carry out the scheme, landed at the Cape on 
March 31st, 1877,as High Commissioner ; and it was hoped that within 
two years he would be “the first Governor-General of the South 
“ African Dominion.” It is related of Sir Bartle Frere that on the 
voyage out he placed a tracing of the map of the East Indian Empire 
(on the same scale) over that of South Africa, and finding that when 
Cape Comorin coincided with Cape Town, Peshawar reached five 
degrees north of the’ Zambesi, he declared that he would not dream 
of extending British protection beyond this point during his term of 
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office. It is interesting to know that that limit includes nearly the 
whole of Rhodesia north of the Zambesi. 

But the dream of extension of the British Empire northward in 
South Africa can be traced to a much earlier date than 1858. It may 
be said to be coeval with the advent of British rule in that territory, 
and it sprang from a very noble sentiment—sympathy with the 
native tribes wronged by the early settlers. Owing to the grinding 
tyranny of the Dutch East India Company, the British Government 
succeeded to a rule in South Africa intensely distasteful to the white 
settlers, who trekked further and further away from all authority, and 
maltreated and pillaged the natives in their progress. Thus the idea 
of British extension was one which advanced pari passu with Boer 
immigration north, going back to the earliest days of the 19th century, 
and it found its expression eventually in the annexation of Griqualand 
West, of the Transvaal, and of Bechuanaland. The following views 
illustrate this subject. In the proceedings of the Legislative Council 
of Griqualand West the following resolution was adopted on January 
27th, 1874.:— 4 

That in the opinion of this Council fis expedient and desirable to 
extend the boundaries of this Province of Griqualand West, so as te 
embrace the territories of the various chiefs and people who are 
anxious to be received as British subjects. 


In June, 1876, Colonel Lanyon, the Administrator of Griqualand , 


West, sent the Assistant Surveyor-General (Mr. Alex. Bailie) on a 


mission to the several kings and chiefs living to the north of Griqua- ' 


land West, in order to obtain labourers for the Diamond Mines, and to 
induce them to protect and assist natives of other tribes when passing 
through their respective territories on their way to and from Griqua- 
land West. 

On May 13th, 1878 (C—2220, p. 35), Sir Bartle Frere, writing on 
the subject of the welfare of the native tribes to the west and north 
of the Transvaal, states as follows :— 


It will be seen that they are, all of them, more or less anxious to 
be under the British flag. 

Mr. Bailie’s report strongly confirms the general impression left’ by 
Mr. Palgrave’s account of the country further west, that it will be 
found necessary, sooner or later, to extend the British dominion or 
protectorate, in some form or other, over all the tribes between the 
Orange River and Lake N’gami, and between the sea and the present 
Transvaal frontier, and the longer it is deferred the more troublesome 
will the operation become... . 

By refusing to accept the position of a protecting power, habitually 
acting as arbiter in inter-tribal disputes, we escape nothing save the 
name of responsibility. Its realities are already incurred, and when at 
length we unwillingly undertake the burden of dominion, we shall find 
it greatly aggravated by delay and neglect... . 


`a 


_ an 
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To declare such a protectorate as I have suggested appears to be a 
large scheme of annexation, but it is not so in reality. It is simply an 
authoritative declaration of facts. . . . [C—2226, p. 351.] I would 
not annex this country as an integral portion of British territory under 
British law. I would, when the chiefs and people desire it, afford 
them protection and direction as subsidiary or tributary States, in 
subordinate alliance with us, and managed by their own chiefs under 
the supreme authority of the British Crown. 


Sir Bartle Frere, again, wrote to the Times on the 26th March, 
1883, in these terms :— 


. . . . Everywhere, however, the decay of the old tribal authority 
of the chiefs became evident, and several of those of Southern 
Bechuanaland formally resigned their authority, and begged that the 
British Government would undertake their protectorate. - But neither 
the Cape Government nor Her Majesty’s Government assented to 
assume the responsibility. 

I had received from those who knew the country best the materials 
for providing an administration, through native agency, under a com- 
petent European Political Agent, on the system which answers so well 
in the less civilised porons of India. But before I could obtain the 
sanction of the home authorities to the plan which I believe chiefs and 
people, missionaries and traders, would all have approved, I was 
superseded, ‘and the idea of permitting a British protectorate over 
Bechuanaland was, for the time, abandoned. 


Thus: at the time when Cecil Rhodes was (according to his 
biographers) originating vast dreams of British extension to the north, 
Sir Bartle Frere was already in South Africa for the purpose of accom- 
plishing this object, which it was hoped would be effected in 1879. 
Possibly it would have been effected, had not ‘native troubles inter- 
vened, and had not Cape politicians resisted the confederation 
movement, in consequence of their desire to unify South Africa from 
the Cape Colony, with Cape Town as the capital. 

Cecil Rhodes naturally had views on a subject which was a theme 
of common conversation, but at the time of Sir Bartle Frere’s arrival 
(March, 1877) he was but 24 years old, and was occupied in building 
up his fortune and preparing for his university examinations. It was 
not until the end of 1878 that he seriously considered the question of 
the expansion of the Cape Colony, and then it was at the instigation 
of his friend, Mr. John X. Merriman. 

The subject arose in this manner. When the boundary line between 
Griqualand West and the Orange Free State was agreed on in 1876, 
the sum of £90,000 was to be paid to the latter by the former, and it 
was expected that the Cape Colony would annex Griqualand West and 
repay the Imperial Government the £90,000 advanced. It was how- 
ever promised that ‘the annexation of Griqualand West to the Cape 
Colony should not take place contrary to the wishes of the people. In 
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1879 I was Administrator of Griqualand West, and was much opposed 
to annexation to the Cape Coloriy, because it was contrary to the 
wishes of the majority of the people, and because I was adverse to 
swamping this centre of strong British feeling in the Dutch sentiment 
of the Cape Colony. I proposed on the other hand that Griqualand 
West should absorb the native territories (now forming British Bechu- 


- . analand) and which had been offered to the British Crown (but not to 


the Cape Colony) by the native chiefs, and that the united territory 
should form one of the confederated States of South Africa, under Lord 
Carnarvon’s Scheme. This did not suit the views of the Cape Town 
politicians, and consequently, during the early part of 1879, Cecil 
Rhodes was constantly bringing to me messages from John X. Merri- 
man on the subject, in order to persuade me to change my views. Later 
on, during August of 1879, Messrs. Sprigg and Upington came, on the 
part of the Cape Ministers, to Kimberley, to endeavour to persuade the. 
people of Griqualand West to vote for annexation to the Cape Colony. 
Mr. Gordon Sprigg, however, unfortunately for his cause, put the public 
against him by a single remark. After having been taken over the 
Diamond Mines, and shown what was really at the time one of the 
wonders of the world, he was asked by ar enthusiastic miner—“ Now, 
“Mr. Sprigg, what do you think of our Mine?” “Just a great big 
“hole!” 


CECIL RHODES UNDER FIRE. 


} 


r 


} 
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Towards the end of 1878 all South Africa was in a state of unrest. / 
The annexation of the Transvaal in 1877 had destroyed the balance 
of power, and the natives, who had always looked upon the British 
as their protectors, now found themselves face to face with the British 
as supporting the Boers. Risings of native tribes took place over 
South Africa at all points, but fortunately at different seasons, and 
instructions were issued early in 1879 by the High Commissioner to 
disarm all native tribes in our territories. I was then in command of 
the troops in Griqualand West and Special Commissioner of the 
Bloemhof district, and having occasion to visit Christiana, on the Vaal 
River, I arrived there in company with Cecil Rhodés late on the night 
. of the 24th of January. On the following morning the Landrost 

informed me that the Korannas under Hermanus Lynx at the Saltpan 
had (at the instigation of the German Missionary, Mr. Brune), defied 
his authority; accordingly I saw them both, and desired Mr. Brune 
to remain in Christiana for a time, so that he should not visit the Salt- 
pan. >In the afternoon I addressed the white people of Bloemhof 
district, telling them not to be discouraged if they heard of reverses 
here and there, and the meeting terminated with dramatic effect by 
the appearance of a mounted constable who had ridden in by relays 
from Kimberley, to give me intelligence of the Islandwana disaster on 
the 22nd of January ; and conveyed a message recalling me at once to 
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Kimberley, to disarm all the natives in the neighbourhood. .I started 
forthwith, leaving Major Rolleston with instructions to disarm the 
Korannas without bloodshed, and I asked Cecil Rhodes to accompany 
him on the occasion, so that there might be some unprejudiced witness 
of the transaction. 

The dénouement was unfortunate; Mr. Brune broke his parole and 
warned the Korannas; they were all armed and prepared for resist- 
ance, and, in spite of our precautions, a white man was shot dead by 
them, and another dangerously wounded. They were all brought in 
prisoners to Kimberley, and handed over to the Civil power. 

The matter caused a good deal of comment and misrepresentation 
at the time, and on the 25th of July Cecil Rhodes wrote an account of 
the transaction which was published in the Government Gazette, includ- 
ing a very correct view of these Korannas, which ran as follows : — 


The locations at the Saltpan consisted of from twenty to thirty huts, 
inhabited by about one hundred Korannas, who are a race so utterly 
debased and fallen that many of them are frequently mistaken for 
Bushmen ; they are not found like the Bechuanas, Basutos, Zulus, or 
other native races, inhabiting separate tracts of country with defined 
limits, but are scattered along the Orange and Vaal Rivers, and in the 
interior, mixed up with other tribes, generally without chiefs, and 
living under the most miserable circumstances. They never cultivate, 
but are dependent for existence on the milk of the few cattle they 
possess, and when this fails, on the scanty roots they can find in the 
soil. 

It is in behalf of a few remnants of such a race that the Rev. 
Kallenberg (of the German Mission) claims the whole of the Bloemhof 
and Christiana districts, a territory containing two villages and an 
immense number of occupied farms. ‘By his own showing he has 
encouraged them to lay claim to a territory in extent about 2,000 
square miles. (A travelling gipsy tribe laying claim to the county of 
Yorkshire would be a fairly similar case.) 


THE BECHUANALAND EXPEDITION, 1884-5. 


The difficulties in Bechuanaland in 1884, which resulted in the recalf 
of Mr. John Mackenzie from Stellaland, the rebuff to Mr. Rhodes at 
Rooigrond, and (probably) the Bechuanaland Expedition, arose out of 
the failure of Sir Hercules Robinson to carry out the instructions of 
the Secretary of State to beacon off forthwith the new boundary line 
agreed upon in the Convention of 1884 between the Transvaal and 
the Native Protectorate. (C.—3947) 14th March, 1884, p. 60. 


It is important that the boundary should forthwith be defined in 
order to preclude doubts and disputes as to the limits of each juris- 
diction, and if unfortunately the Government of the Republic should 
not be able to take part immediately in this work, it may be well that 
you should have a line marked out for your guidance. 


This boundary line followed for the most part a well-defined track, 
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cutting Stellaland into two portions, and it was well-known to all in 
_that country (except in a few instances) what farms were located on the 
east, and what farms were located on the west, of the line. It so 
happened that the more turbulent of the filibustering Boers, called the 
Hartz River party, claiming Gert Niekerk as their head, were living _ 
on the Transvaal side of the line, while the quieter people, the so-called 
“loyals,” were living at Vryberg and on the western side of the line. 
Strong adjectives have been used in describing both these parties, but 
possibly the epigrammatic description given by Mr. Ralph Williams is 
nearly correct: “Niekerk’s party are ruffians, the town (V ryberg) - 
“people are rogues, yet there are a majority, I fancy, in the territory 
“ who are neither one nor the other, and who would welcome any equit- 
“ able settlement you are disposed to make.” (21st January, 1885.) 
The first agreement was made by Mr. John Mackenzie with the 
Stellaland people west of the boundary line at Vryberg. This for 
some unaccountable reason was upset by Captain Graham Bower, who 
went over into the Transvaal and negotiated with the Hartz River 
party; and subsequently Cecil Rhodes followed his lead and made an 
agreement binding for three months with Niekerk on the 8th of 
September, 1884. = 
Mr. Rhodes had been sent up by Sir Hercules Robinson, with me, but 
with an independent authority. This arrangement naturally did not work 
well, and it may be remembered that the difficulties led to a breach be- 
tween him and myself. I do not propose to enter here into these difficul- 
ties, nor to show the relations between Cecil Rhodes and myself: 
they are given in letters to the Times, 11th, 17th, and 26th November, 
2nd and 14th December, 1885. I simply wish here to point out that th 
position held by him was a very difficult one. On arrival at Barkl 
West, on January 14th, 1885, I learnt for the first time that the agree 
ment made by Cecil Rhodes with Niekerk, of 8th September, had” 
been made with the Hartz River party, living on the Transvaal side of 
the border, and in opposition to the wishes of the only people that I 
had to deal with—viz., the Stellalanders living on the western side of 
the boundary. I therefore wroté at once to Rhodes pointing this out, 
and concluded with the remark: “If you, as Deputy Commissioner, \ 
“hold meetings within the Transvaal border, how am I to object to 
“ Transvaalers coming over into Goshen (Rooigrond)? ” . 
To this Rhodes replied on the 17th January as follows :— 














I bave just received, as I am writing, your two’ communications, 
and I can see that you are annoyed with me. I met Niekerk at 
Niekerk’s Rest, which is in Stellaland though falling in the Transvaal 
under the new boundary, but up to the present, Transvaal has not 
taken it over, and until it is beaconed decline to exercise jurisdiction. 
I met Niekerk there, as since the unfortunate division in Stellaland 
the Government has been carried on from Niekerk’s Rest, as in case 
his party came into Vryberg there was risk of collision. . . . However, 
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all this points to the fact that the sooner I meet you the better, as I 
told you in Cape Town I am only too anxious to leave, and when you 
are ready to take up the whole question just let me know. Ido not 
think that I have committed you in any way. I hope that you will 
send across to me if this reaches you on the road, as really, surrounded 
as I am here with endless difficulties, it is everything for me to 
thoroughly understand your views, and in Cape Town you were so busy 
that practically I had no discussion with you. 

P.S.—I shall not be satisfied until I meet you, and you put me 
through a thorough examination with the interrogation “ Why?” 


Mr. Rhodes arrived at Barkly on the 21st of January, and I then 
learnt that, in accordance with Sir Hercules Robinson’s instructions, 
he was not acting as my deputy but was directly under the High 
Commissioner. 

On discussing the subject he was satisfied that it was an impossible 
position for him to hold on my arrival in Stellaland, and he at once 
telegraphed this to the High Commissioner:—“I find that the 
“arrangement of a dual authority here does not work satisfactorily. 
“J am willing in order to do gy best to help the question through to 
“be the General’s Deputy, and I believe that this arrangement will 
“carry out all your Excellency’s desires.” 

To this the High Commissioner agreed, and said to him: “ Hope 
“you will see the thing through.” 

On our arrival in Stellaland an insuperable difficulty presented 
self: the Government was in the hands of Niekerk and his faction, 
d even when new elections took place the Government would 
ill be in the hands of filibusters who were on the verge of civil war 
nong themselves. It was impossible for me to leave troops in 
ellaland subject to such a Government, with a Deputy Commis- 
sioner who only had the general power of veto and no executive 
authority. Thereupon having consulted Cecil Rhodes, I telegraphed 
to the High Commissioner, proposing to establish military rule in 
Stellaland during the occupation of the troops. To this the High 
Commissioner replied, “To the establishment of military rule while 
“the troops are in occupation I see no objection, if it is desired by 
“both parties, it would leave her Majesty’s Government free to act as 
“it might see fit as regards the future.” At first Rhodes agreed to 
this and proposed to administer Stellaland, while I advanced on 
Rooigrond, but as this could not be done without his receiving a 
commission to act in a military capacity, he gave up the proposal. 
Political complications now intervened, and the amicable relations 
between Cecil Rhodes and myself were thus interrupted, but I have 
always looked upon the matter as entirely influenced by political 
considerations. Had the boundary line, as agreed on in the Conven- 
tion of 1884, been forthwith laid down, as directed by the Secretary 
of State, it is probable that the Bechuanaland Expedition would not 
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have been necessary. On the other hand this expedition had a very 
wholesome effect throughout South Africa and restored for a while 
`- the prestige of the British in South Africa. f 


A RETROSPECT. 


The retrospect of Cecil Rhodes’ career gives the impression that he 
would greatly have strengthened his position in South Africa could 
he have spent a few years in Parliamentary life at home, so as to have 
found his own level, and learnt much that would be useful to him in 
after years. That he did think of doing this I am aware; I received , 
communications from him on the subject between 1882—4, and I here . 
give my reply to his brother in March, 1884. So far as I am aware 
Cecil Rhodes at that time proposed to come forward in the Conserva- 

- tive interest—that at any rate was my impression—but this was 
immaterial to me as a Liberal. We wanted at that time in the House 
of Commons a man who could speak on South African affairs from his 

` personal knowledge and experience, and Cecil Rhodes would have 
been the best man attainable :-— 















e Chatham, 


4th March, 1884. 
My Dear Rhodes, — . . . . Your brothers parliamentary career at 


the Cape took place after I left the Cape. I knew more of him as an 
orator in Kimberley. He was by far the most logical and eloquent 
speaker on the subject of the mining interests when Sir Bartle Frere 
came to Kimberley. I suppose that you are aware that though w 
were such good friends, our views were quite opposed on Sout 
African politics. He was for annexation of Griqualand West, while 
was for Confederation ; that, however, has nothing to do with politic 
at home: it was merely a question of opinion—and though ev 
prove rather that the Confederation policy would have been the righ, 
one, there is much to be said on both sides. He always supportes,, ' 
me personally in my administration of affairs. Your brother has great < 
mental power for organising, and would be a very valuable addition” ` 
to the Conservative ranks. Let me know what I can do, and I will do 2 

all I can to assist him. I do not see that I can do much, but I know ¥ 
he will stick up for South Africa, and I will do all I can to help him. ' 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) CHARLES WARREN. l 


I do not think that the difficult position of British citizens in the 
Cape Colonial Parliament is fully recognised in this country, or that 
sufficient allowance is made for the coquetting of many Englishmen 

œ with the Afrikander Bond. An Englishman in the Cape Colony is 
elected by a constituency of which the majority are Dutch in sentiment, 
and he serves in a Parliament where the prevailing sentiment is Dutch. 
The result as a rule is disastrous to his well-being.” He is Imperialistic 
in heart and sentiment, and Dutch in action. This accounts for the 


' 


/ 
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weak position taken up by the Cape politicians in striving for the 
unification of South Africa from Capé Town. It is simply a miserable 
compromise. It can mean but one thing in the end, viz., the adoption of 
Dutch sentiment throughout South Africa. Take for example the 
absorption of Griqualand West into the Cape Colony: in three years 
the British feeling there was overpowered and neutralised. If Natal 
were absorbed the British feeling would be swamped in the same 
manner. The Cape Colony is in this respect the danger in South 
Africa, not the Transvaal’or the Orange Free State. There is but one 
way out of the difficulty,—Confederation, the division of South Africa 
into States where British feeling can be fostered. It was on account 
of this that in 1879 I.advocated that Griqualand West should be one of 
the Confederated Colonies, instead of being absorbed in the Cape 
Colony; and that in 1885 I recommended that the lands in Bechuana- 
land given by native chiefs should only be given out to persons of 
British extraction. 

My view of the line of action taken by Cecil Rhodes is given in the 
Times of November 17th, 1884:— | 


I give Mr. Rhodes entige credit for the part he took in calling atten- 
tion to the importance of keeping open the trade route to the interior, 
but I have to observe that he did it entirely with respect to the Cape 
Colony alone, and not with regard to the interests of the British 
Empire. f 


In thus giving him credit for his action I doubt if originality of 
ronception can be ascribed to him: I think that he drew his views 
originally in a great measure from Mr. John X. Merriman, though 
he may have somewhat developed them himself. In 1884—5 
I feel sure that John X. Merriman was a staunch Imperialist at heart, 
though in action he made Imperial interests subservient to those of 
the Cape Colony. In the Autumn of 1884 he was very hot upon the 
necessity of the British Government retaining Bechuanaland, because 
he felt sure that if it were annexed to the Cape Colony the filibusters 
would at once return. He pointed out to me that we were on the 
horns of a dilemma: (1) Annexation to the Cape Colony was to be 
deprecated ; (2) the British Government would not go to the expense 
of administering Bechuanaland. He therefore proposed as the only 
alternative the administration of the country by means of a Chartered 
Company on the North Borneo model, which would gradually work its 
way up through Sechili’s and Khama’s country and include the gold 
mines of Mashonaland. He seems thus to be the originator of the 
idea of the Chartered Company which Cecil Rhodes subsequently 
financed. 

One other point of importance I would allude to which I continually 
discussed with Cecil Rhodes, and on which we could come to no 
agreement. It was the subject of having companies in lieu of indi- 


- > are on the spot, they help to develop ‘the country, spend their money 


o descendants of the Dutch and French. 
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vidual diggers ‘in‘the community. He was all for the companies, T 
was wholly for the diggers. The reasons are obvious. The diggers 



















locally, and are mostly British. A company, on the other hand, has ño ’ 
interest in the Colony, and does not spend a single halfpenny in the 

_ Colony that it can avoid. 

' + The disastrous effect on Kimberley of the amalgamation of the 
Diamond Fields is apparent to anyone who knew it in its halcyon - 
days, when it supported a large population of independent British « 
diggers and was the centre of life and feeling in South Africa. What 
is it now? Who has benefited by the change? If anyone will 
examine into the matter he will find that a few men have become 
millionaires at the expense of the general community. What possible 
advantage has the Colony gained from this directly? 

Indirectly it has gained, because ove of those millionaires has given 
back to the public the fortune he has made; but had ‘not this taken 
. place the change which has taken place in the constitution of the 
diamond mines since 1878 would have been a direct loss to the 
advance and prosperity of South Africa. 

. One word in conclusion. I have use@#the term “ Dutch sentiment ” 
as expressing the views of those who favour the Afrikander Bond, 
because I know of no other form of words that would be generally 
understood. I do not, however, mean to imply that’ the Dutch- 
speaking people of South Africa are all disloyal. I am happy to say 
that I think a large proportion of the descendants of Dutch -an 
French in South Africa are loyal, while on the other hand this is n 
so with some of the English. My impression is that in the not ver 
distant future, when the English language is generally spoken i 
South Africa and when correct information is spread abroad, the mos 
staunch loyalists and even Imperialists will be found largely among the) 


CHARLES WARREN. 
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SCHADENFREUDE. 


LEASURE in the Pain of others is an emotion for which 
P the English language has no proper name. Archbishop 
Trench, in his charming book on the Study of Words (p. 76), 
innocently remarks “What a fearful thing it is that any language 
“ should possess a word to express the pleasure which men feel at the 
“calamities of others; for the existence of the word bears testimony 
“to the existence of the thing! And yet such in more languages 
“than one may be found!” In the Greek the word is étyatpexoxia, 
and in German we have Schadenfreude, Schadenlust, and Schaden- 
froheit, all meaning the same thing; “Pleasure in the misfortunes of 


‘ others,” “Malignant Joy.” 


Nevertheless, though neither we English nor the French or Italians 
have any name for it, we have the -¢hzug,; for it is common to all 
races of men in all ages, and to the followers of all religions, by no 
means excepting the Christian. Nay, the truth seems to be that there 
is scarcely one of us who on reflection can boast that such abominable 
pleasure is wholly foreign to his own experience, or that he has not 
again and again witnessed its unquestionable manifestations amongst 
his fellows. Nor is it to be granted that (as we might all wish to think, 
and perhaps actually have hitherto thought), this odious pleasure 
is only felt when revenge or hatred creates the desire to “render evil 
“for evil” or to defeat an enemy. Still less can it often be excused 
as righteous acquiescence in retributive justice. It may, of course, 
now and then arise from one or other of these sources, but far more 
frequently it springs from a much broader one: a common instinct of 
Heteropathy, which undoubtedly is natural to man and to most 
animals, causing the sight of suffering in others to call forth emotions 
the exact opposites of sympathy. It is the earliest—shall we say, the 
normal?—sentiment of brute and child and savage, and only by 
slow degrees does it dwindle to Aversion, and at last undergo the 
blessed transformation into genuine Sympathy. I shall now endeavour, 
by familiar examples, to substantiate this terrible charge against 
human nature; and then turn to the pleasant task of pointing out 
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the many ways in which it would appear that it is at last dying out, , 
and in which we may all help to extinguish it. Of course, in . 


selecting examples of Schadenfreude we are bound to exclude all 


cases in which. the duty of giving pain may’ fairly be predicated, and’ 


. the pain-giver may be seaey credited with acting under moral . 


pressure. 
Let us begin by es Schadenfreude in the least coarse, if not 


always the least cruel form of its manifestations—a form which may be 
studied in all ranks of society, even in the highest, and in nine family 
circles out of ten., That form is Pleasure in the mental pain of others. 
Words which are stings, words which are lashes beneath which the 
` victim shrinks and winces, innocent pride is wounded, harmless 
amour propre mortified to the quick, hope which was brightening a 
dull life quenched in disappointment—alas! alas! who has not heard 


such words uttered over and over again from parent to child, or 
brother to sister, or wife to husband? Was there no Pleasure to’ 


the speaker in his verbal blow. or sting? We commonly slur over 
such word-cruelties as excusable on the score of an “ irritable temper,” 
or a “sharp tongue,” or “the knack, of saying unpleasant things.” 
But the temper and tongue and knack age all due to Schadenfreude ; 


and the proof is, that when the unkind speeches fall flat before the 


imperturbable self-complacency of their object they cease to be 


repeated. -No pain to the victim means no pleasure to the aggressor. ; 
On the other hand, the betrayal of extreme sensitiveness to such wounds ; 


is a provocation to merciless repetition of the cruelty, as may be often. ` 


seen in the deplorable case of the unhappy butt of a family. 

Nearly akin to this Verbal Cruelty is Literary Satire. Hobbes’ idea 
of the nature of laughter as “a sudden.sense of our own superiority ” 
@ theory which proves the holder never to have laughed one honest, 
joyous laugh at genuine humour in his life), seems to be verified. in 
' “the sardonic pleasure taken in those satires which present the men 
and women whom they attack as contemptible or ridiculous 


so that the reader chuckles in his own superiority over, and insight 
into, their weaknesses and absurdities. That a gréat deal in the: 


satires of Moliére, Boileau and Voltaire, of Dryden, Pope and 
Swift was carefully designed to inflict the keenest pain possible, no 
reader can doubt (e.g, as a sample, Popes address to Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, Though Artemisia talks by fits, etc.). And in pro- 
portion as this effort was successful did the readers enjoy their 
. Schadenfreude over the stabs and stings. Tennyson’s ideal poet 
who is 
s Dowered with the Hate of Hate, 
The Scorn of Scorn.” 


was not yet born or thought of. Poetry descended to pin-pricks. But 


the satirists of the Eighteenth century were isolated archers, shooting - 


$ 
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their poisoned arrows from their private windows. The beginning 
of the Nineteenth century saw bands of literary ruffians marshalled 
in order for each of the two parties in politics, and prepared to shoot 
down, scatter and trample upon all who presumed to hold other’ 
views of politics or religion than their own. The Quarterly and 
Edinburgh Reviews, in the first decades of the century, were, to the 
authors of the period, very much what the scalping Indian tribes of 
Sioux or Choctaws were to the New England settlers. Justice to an 
author's literany merits, or a fair estimate of his work while con- 
demning his opinions, were obviously never so much as contemplated. 
To read their reviews of the poems of Keats, of Shelley, or of Byron, 
or even their remarks on the humane appeals of the men who were 
then striving to carry the first measures in favour of prevention of 
cruelty to animals, is to pass back into another age from ours. 
They caught a Tartar, indeed, when they attacked Byron and he 
retorted in English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, but Shelley’s 
sweet soul replying to their insults in his Lines to a Critic proved 
that, Atheist as they called him, his spirit was far more Christian 
than theirs :— 


x ; 

“ Honey from silk worms who can gather ? 
Or silk from the yellow bee? 

-The grass may grow in wintry weather, 
As soon as hate in me. 


* * * * 


The passion like the one I prove, 
Cannot divided be; 

I hate thy want of truth and love, 
How should I then hate thee?” 


Theré must of course have been thousands of readers of the upper 
classes who enjoyed their Schadenfreude over the savage scourging 
of a poet like this and of Keats, or those Reviews could not have 
flourished and survived to better times. But again, only thirty years , 
ago, there were published many bitterly and coarsely satirical papers, 
such as would have no popularity now in England. The foremost ` 
among them was the Saturday Review. This journal attained the 
climax of success by holding up on prongs of ridicule—and not 
without frequent misrepresentation—every book, or practice, or rising - 


* effort which its conductors disliked or had no particular interest in 


praising. Very few of its articles could claim attention on the score 
of fine critical acumen or sound judgment, but the public of that day, 
especially that of the London clubs, enjoyed their Schadenfreude 
mightily over its saturnine columns. On women, in particular, and 
their then new-borne hopes of freedom and culture, the Saturday 
Review squirted its venom every week like a toad by the roadside. 
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What feelings, save Schadenfreude, could have caused anybody to 
_ enjoy reading these acrid columns? * 

The subject of enjoyment in cruel Speeches and cruel Writings 
leads us on to the still more frightful topic of enjoyment in Physical 
cruelty—in the infliction, or sight, of the bodily ‘pain of human or 
animal sufferers. 

Whosoever was the author of the Book of Proverbs he remains 
responsible for having supplied innumerable parents with Scriptural 
warrant for enjoying their Schadenfreude, by not “sparing the rod.” 
With his support, for three thousand years fathers and schoolmasters, 
and alas! often mothers and schoolmistresses went on, to the verge of 
our own times, inflicting on children every variety of cruel castigation 
for infantine and boyish faults. Merely to name all the instruments 
of such penal severity,—the “cane,” the “tawse,” the “birch,” the 
“horsewhip,” the “cat,” the “rod,” the “rope’s end,’—is to remind 
ourselves of the multifarious cruelties of days happily nearly bygone. 
“Boxes” on the ears (often creating deafness), “pandies” on the 
little trembling hands, seclusion in a dark room or tied to a bed-post, 
bread and water diet—these and a score of other evil inventions were 


continually used for the most childish tr@asgressions or stupidity. Does ! 
the reader seriously question whether there were not a great measure ‘ 


of Schadenfreude in the infliction of all this misery? . That odious 
and abominable Rod, with its double sting of pain and shame, what 
a curse it has been to humanity all down the ages! If it had given 
no more pleasure to parents and teachers to flog a boy or girl than 
to dust a bookshelf, and if no hidden and abominable gusto accom- 
panied the indecent and cruel act, it is certain there would not 
have been one whipping for ten thousand which have been actually 
inflicted.t 
Let us now turn to the treatment of Animals and estimate, if it be 
possible, what frightful Schadenfreude must have prompted all the 
cruelties to horses, asses, cattle, sheep, cats, dogs and fowl, of which 
5,000 cases are, on an average, brought to punishment in England every 
year by the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
What are the numbers and what the heinousness of such cruelties 
which are never exposed or brought to justice, even in this country, 
and how many more there are and how much worse in Southern 
* After the long lapse of years I may amuse the reader by narrating how the 
editor first published a bitter review of one of my books and then very shortly after 
invited me, through my publishers, to join his staff. My message in reply was :— 
“ Tell Mr. Cook that if his review of my ‘Studies’ was a fair and just one I am not 


good enough to be his contributor. If it was unfair and unjust, his Review is not 
good enough for me.” 


+A ludicrous example of unintentional confession of the real feelings of the 
whipper occurred some years ago in Dublin. A lady told me that she had reason to 
believe that her little girl was threatened with a whipping at the school which she 
attended. The lady accordingly wrote to the schoolmistress forbidding the punish- 


ment. She received in reply a letter in which the mistress sadly complained that - 


she had “snatched the cup of pleasure from her lips!” 


` 
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Europe God alone can know. That there is “ pleasure in the pain ” 
of the beaten horse and ass and dog, no one can pretend to doubt. 
There is also pleasure, undoubtedly, in many‘ other more elaborate 
cruelties of this class. Pouring paraffin over a dog and setting it on 
fire; shutting up a cat in an oven; throwing animals down wells to 
starve; these and a hundred similar atrocities, recorded every year 
in the courts of justice, mean that so many men and boys, women and 
girls, have found pleasure in inflicting such pain on harmless and 
helpless creatures. In Southern Italy there are half a dozen instru- 
ments of torture in the way of iron bits and mouthpieces and whips, 
of which several thousands have been confiscated, and may be now 
seen in the office of the excellent N eapolitan Society for Protection of 
Animals in the Piazza della Borsa. 

But these cruelties and the Schadenfreude taken in them by 
brutal and brutalised peasants and carters are now regarded with 
disgust by all persons claiming any share of refinement of feeling. The 
English Act of 1822, which first in history punished cruelty to animals, 
has fulfilled amply the prophecy of Lord Erskine. It has proved 
“an honour to the Parliament of England and an era in the civilisa- 
“tion of the world.” It hæ been a vast educational influence in 
Britain; and the laws which have since been framed on the model of 
it in all other civilised countries (with the exception, I believe, of 
Spain), have in their measure taught lessons of humanity; even where 
Roman Catholic casuists teach that animals have no rights any more 
than stocks and stones. (See Father Rickaby of Stonyhurst’s 
“ Moral Philosophy,” p. 250). But now, what are we to say as to the 
Schadenfreude found by men of a totally different order in Field 
Sports? Is there here anything to be described truly as Pleasure 
in Pain? 

I do not deny the right of man to place himself at the head of the 
carnivora and take the lives of animals for his food. Nor do I 
question that a score of pleasures, some elevated and all harmless— 
pleasure in scenery of wood or river or moor, wholesome exercise, 
fresh air, and sympathy with horses and dogs in their delight—mingle 
with and form the larger part of the enjoyments of the chase. But 
when all is said in its defence, it remains assuredly a singular fact 
that the Hunting Instinct of prehistoric times (when it had, of 
course, its proper place and use) should survive unquenched among 
so Many men, and not a few women, into the twentieth century ; 
and that the word “Sport” should be applied par excellence to the 
killing of deer, foxes, hares, grouse, pheasants, partridges, salmon and 
trout! People who feel pain (not pleasure) at the piteous 
sight of a dying stag or wounded pheasant, can no more enjoy such 
sport as a hunt or a dattue offers than they can frisk and dance ona 
floor full of upturnet nails. The pain of the spectacle at the close 
of each run or successful shot much more than outweighs the pleasure 
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of the surrounding conditions. We are driven to rae that if 
others do not‘ feel any Pleasure in the sight of the ‘bleeding, dying 
creature (as we would willingly believe), yet at least they feel so little 


Pain that it forms no recognisable deduction from the pleasures of- 


“sport.” As to the women who frequent otter-hunts in their gala 
, uniforms of red and blue, and stand by to see the intelligent, sensitive 
creatures impaled on a spear or torn to pieces alive by the hounds, 
such women must experience Schadenfreude in almost an ecstatic 


‘form. Eighteen centuries ago they would have sat in the Colosseum, > 
in the latest fashions of that time, and have enjoyed no less enthu-. 


siastically—perhaps even more so,—the spectacle of their Christian 

fellow-citizens devoured by the lions. 

->_> How much of the hideous joy in pain may mingle with the passions 
of the Battlefield it would be impossible to estimate. A gentleman 


who commanded a regiment through the whole Amerjcan War of ` 


North and South told me that in no single battle did the opposing 
forces come sufficiently near for the soldiers to see each other’s faces ; 
and he very justly. counted it a great advantage that ‘so it had been; 
and that no personal feelings of animosity had any chance of aysing. 
But when a’ méée takes place, and the*horsemen or infantry charge 


. at the point of the bayonet or with drawn swords, it must be a ' 


fearful stimulus to whatever ferocity or “ Pleasure in Pain ” lurks in any 


breast. Quite apart from this “fierce joy” of actual battle, War has 


unquestionably a tendency on a gigantic scale to harden the heart, 
not only of the actual combatants, but of the nations which have to 
share the dreadful excitement and to triumph over tender feélings of 
‘ numberless kinds. It has seemed to me that since this ever-to-be- 
deplored South African War has been going on, there has been a new 
undercurrent of ferocity dimly discernible through the whole spirit 
of the nation. 


The last and most deski form of Schadenfreude has of course, l 


been the fiendish’ revelling in inventions of cruelty used as Punish- 
ments on captives, criminals, heretics and revolted slaves. When we 
recall the burnings, the impalings, the flayings, the stonings, the 
poundings in mortars, the boiling in cauldrons of oil, the breaking on 
the wheel, of which, and of scores of similar horrors, History ancient 
and modern is full of records, we obtain.an astounding view of the 
inconceivable savagery of the Schadenfreude wherein' tyrants, 
executioners and populace indulged together. Let the reader whose: 
imagination in such matters may be dull turn over the eighteen fine 
engravings in the old folio edition of Calmet’s Dictionary of the 
Bible and judge how large must have been the amount of Pleasure in 
Pain taken by those ancient people, whom we are wont to look upon 
as superior to all the heathen round them. The stonings alone (as 
I realised once very vividly, standing on the®’scene of Stephen’s 
martyrdom) could only have been carried out by men in whom every 
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touch of pity had vanished, who could behold a fellow-creature 
crushed and mangled, blinded, bleeding and helpless on the ground, 
and could then zake up another stone and fling it at him! It would 
seem as if the ancient Persians were even more cruel still; for some 
of their devices—notably that of the Boat—haunt one, when once read 
of, for the rest of life. For this reason I will not detail it. The 
Assyrians must have taken pleasure in the spectacle of their impaled 
prisoners or they would never have perpetuated the ghastly scene on 
their monuments which have recorded it for 3,000 years. The 
Romans—but what can be said to fit those men and women of 
old Rome—the contemporaries, be it remembered, of Cicero and 
Horace, of Virgil and Seneca,—who crowded the arenas to witness 
what happened there to the Gladiators and to the martyrs? 
After the Servile War 5,000 crosses stood beside the Appian Way, 
each sustaining, no doubt for several days, a crucified slave. Let it 
be remembered, if we need to realise the full horrors of that familiar 
Way, that each of these was a white man who had revolted from the 
intolerable crueliy of his Roman Masters and had fought bravely for 
liberty. Itis surprising that this scene (surely one of the most ghastly 
recorded in all history?) has*hardly left any impression, so that few 
readers remember it, even while the agonies of crucifixion are for ever 
being brought to our imagination in connection with the (compara- 
tively short) sufferings of Christ. 

Then, passing from the ancient world to Christendom in the Middle 
and later Ages, what inventions of cruelty meet us on all sides—the 
stake at the Auto da Fé, and in our own Smithfield, the Rack, the 
Maiden, the peine forte et dure, the In Paces, the awful Wheel on-which 
men were broken even late in the eighteenth century! Does anyone 
presume to doubt that the. inventors of these devilish things took 


. pleasure in their work? Nay, that the mass of the population in 


those cruel days found enjoyment in it? So long as punishments 
were public, so long crowds of men and women pushed forward to 
witness them. Even within the memory of living persons this was 
the case when men were “flogged at the cart’s tail,” or hanged at 
Newgate. That the pleasure was taken, not in any justifiable sense 
of sternly accomplished justice for some cruel crime, but simply iz the 
suffering, whether just or unjust, is proved by the triviality of the 
offences (such as sheep stealing) for which men were then hanged or 
flogged. The pleasure of the spectacle, the Schadenfreude of the 
populace, was irrespective of the victim’s guilt. Retributive Justice 
concerned the Judge very little, and the howling, yelling, laughing 
mob not at all. ; 
Beyond these barbarities to men, and surviving still, when the 
torture of the most heinous murderer would no more be permitted in 
Europe, —the harmless brutes are now subjected to the most prolonged 
and acute agonies in hundreds of physiological and pathological 
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laboratories in England, France, Germany and America. This 
anomaly, we are (in England) assured, is permitted in the interests of 
human bodies, for the diseases of which it is supposed to seek remedies ; 
just as Autos da Fé were sanctioned in the interests of human Souls 
to prevent the spreading of perilous heresy. By the more honest 
Continental physiologists it is avowed that the experiments are carried 
on simply in the interests of Science. To keep the discussion to our 
present argument, I would here entreat the reader to turn over for 
himself the great works of Cyon, Claude Bernard and the other chief 
vivisectors, and judge what are the real springs of interest which bring 
- them to work over the torture-trough. The conclusion which I, for my 
part, have reached after a quarter of a century of such painful study, is 
that we have done vivisectors more than justice heretofore when’ we 
have credited them with either a burning zeal for therapeutic dis- 
coveries or for the advance of Science; and have merely blamed them 
for disregarding the claims of humanity in view of such high aims. I 
am persuaded that what (no doubt by a slip of undesigned candour) 
is described in the recent Life of Claude Bernard by an eminent 
English physiologist as the “Joys of the Laboratory,” are very real 
“joys” to the .vivisector; that is, Schadenfreude,—Pleasure in the . 
Pain he witnesses and creates. 

Having now glanced over several fields wherein Pleasure is taken 
in the Pain of men or of animals, it may be well to define the senti- 
ment a little more exactly, and try to apportion its proper place in 
morals. 

Cruelty, subjectively considered, is of many kinds :— 


1. Ignorant cruelty; the person who causes suffering not knowing 
he does so. 

2. Careless cruelty; the agent being indifferent to the pain he 
causes. 

3. Interested cruelty; the agent causing the suffering, either 
reluctantly or indifferently, for ulterior purposes of his own, 
or of third parties. 

4. Malicious cruelty; the agent causing the suffering for the 
sake of his own pleasure therein. 


This last is the cruelty for which alone Schadenfreude is answer- 
able; and though it may be doubtful whether (in these days at all 
events) it actually causes as much suffering as Interested Cruelty, it 
has in the past been a most prolific source of woes unnumbered and 
untold. Nor is it only on account of the evils it has produced and 
still produces every day that Schadenfreude must be pronounced 
morally wrong and wicked. The sentiment itself, even when it is only 
entertained by a silent and inactive spectator of cruelty, is itself 
diabolical and to the last degree un-Christian. Yet here we are met 
‘by one of the most surprising facts in the history of ethics. This 
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abominable sentiment, and all the cruelty to man and brute of which 
it has been the prompter, remains after twenty centuries of Christianity 
almost unnoticed by the Churches of Christ. No moralist—so far as 
my small knowledge extends, whether Catholic or Protestant—no 
Father, no Schoolman, no Casuist of later times, no Protestant 
preachers have denounced Cruelty and the Pleasure in Pain with 
anything approaching to the measure of its moral delinquency. 

Yet if there be one lesson which may claim to be supremely 
Christian—the lesson which differentiates Christ’s morality from the 
morality of Judaism and of all heathen systems except Buddhism,—it 
is the sublime teaching of the Sermon on the Mount to love not only 
our neighbours but our enemies; to return good for evil; to forgive 
to seventy times seven. St. Paul accepted and repeated the Divine 
doctrine with all imaginable force, and proclaimed that all other gifts 
and graces are valueless without Love and the Charity which is 
“kind.” Yet, while these are admitted on all hands to be supreme 
virtues in the estimate of the Christian Religion, how has it come to 
pass that little or no notice is taken commonly of the Vice which is the 
very antithesis of this Virtue—the Nadir to this Zenith of goodness 
and holiness? If we really “accepted the precept of Love to all and 
under all conditions as the supreme Divine law, should we not regard 
the sin of positively torturing and taking pleasure in the sight of torture, 
as the very last and worst of offences? Should not the early Christian 
teachers, when they mapped out the Seven Deadly Sins, have ‘placed 
Cruelty the very first on the list? What were they doing, and what 
has the Church of Rome been doing ever since, to tell us that Sloth, 
Covetousness, Lust, Anger, Envy, Pride, and even Gluttony are mortal 
sins, and say not one word about Cruelty to man or beast? 

Again, these Christian teachers of old devised a whole legion of 
Devils to preside over various departments of human life and to terrify 
mankind with Dantesque horrors. They told us of Lucifer, Mammon, 
Belphegor, Zamiel, Asmodeus, Abaddon, Samael, Apollyon, Belial, 
Beelzebub, and for aught I know many others. But not one of them 
ig a Devil of Cruelty! Even now our English minds (through whole 
regions of which the old Roman theology and morals still uncon- 
sciously dribble), rarely take in the idea that the supreme Vice is 
Cruelty, that while all other Vices degrade man to the level of the 
beast, Cruelty sinks him to that of the fiend. When we speak of 
Vice, commonly, we think of sexual vice or of intemperance. We do 
not think of that Vice of which—so it seems to me—we must, if guilty, 
repent through all the cycles of our immortality.* 

“(How far apart in such matters are Intuitive and Utilitarian morality may be 
noted from the tone taken by Bentham in speaking of the subject of this paper. 
He says: “ There is no’such thing as any sort of motive that is in itself a bad one. 
Let a‘man’s motive be ill-will, call it even malice, envy, cruelty, it is still a kind of 
pleasure that is his mofive—the pleasure he takes in the thought of the pain which 


e sees his adversary undergo. Now even this wretched pleasure taken by itself is 
good.” Introduction to his “ Principles of Morals,” by Jeremy Bentham, p. 169. 
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But (let us thank God for it!) better days are slowly dawning., on 
mankind. Christians and non-Christians alike begin to recognise that 
“ Love is the fulfilling of the Law;” and the new sympathy with our 
humbler fellow-creatures which men are exhibiting all over the world . 
seems truly to reveal a new Lesson of Mercy, spoken by the Divine 
Spirit in thousands of human souls. 

I shall, with thankfulness, now note some marks of such real 
progress of humanity which have become visible in my long lifetime. 

To begin where we began. Bitter words and personalities are 
now distinctly condemned as in bad taste. The tone of the highest 
society has become, not so much elaborately and formally polite, as in 
the eighteenth century, as affectionate and sympathetic almost to 
excess. Among very well-bred women, in particular, it is the habit 
to use endearing expressions and exhibit a cordiality towards acquaint- 
ances far removed from the distant courtesy of our grandparents. 
Most noteworthy is the change which has taken place in regard to 
the treatment of personal defects. A comedy has lately been pro- 
duced in London of which the special gist consisted in the disfigure- 
ment of a lady’s nose! That play was a failure. Nobody saw a joke 
in a disfigured nose; while very lately another play was highly 
successful wherein the hero’s ugly nose constituted his claim to 
sympathy. These straws show how the wind blows. A Scotch jady 
of good birth once told me that about sixty years ago she could not 
walk in the streets of Edinburgh without being jeered at because one of 
her legs was slightly shorter than the other. Nothing of the kind 
would occur now in Great Britain ; though it does so still in Italy, as I 
have experienced when I once ventured to take a solitary walk on the 
Lido in deep English mourning. The just-published report of the excel- 
lent Sicilian Society for Humane Education at Palermo states that in 
1901 “ The Society had six people prosecuted for cruelty to children, 
“and forty-two for cruelty to and derision of the old”! Very soon 
we may hope that neither lunacy nor idiocy, neither blindness nor 
lameness, nor deafness, nor disfigurement, nor old age, will be found 
objects for cruel laughter, but rather for sincere pity and sympathy. 
Neither shall we laugh any more with Cervantes and a thousand of his 
successors at that most pitiful spectacle, a Rosinante,—a poor, starved, 
overworked, broken-down horse; the victim of man’s tyranny and 
cruelty. A worthy subject, indeed, for a perennial jest! 

Again, the gall has gone, or nearly gone, out of the ink of our 
literature. There are no more great satirical poems, and the tone of 
the Reviews, great and small, has changed infinitely for the better. 
To read, for example, in the Quarterly Review for January this year 
the article on Women, and realise how the.same subject would have 
been treated in that same Review forty or fifty years ago, is to measure 
a long step in true progress.. Nor would the Saturday Review of 
thirty years ago be popular now; much less be allowed to ride rough- 
shod and domineer over the whole field of letters. 
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Theré is no need to remark on the great mitigation of the Punish- 
ments of children. Another twenty years will, I trust, see canes and 
birches hung up in museums of ethnology, along with thumbscrews. 

I am not in a position to judge how much less Pleasure in Pain 
is taken in Field Sports now than formerly; but at least the dogs 
which take part in them are, I understand, no longer flogged in the 
barbarous manner and with the cruel dog-whips of fifty years ago. 
I hope, also (though not very confidently, in view of the failure of the 
good Bishop of Hereford’s Bill against Spurious Sports) that greater 
care is taken than heretofore to put wounded birds out of misery. 
Only in the practice of Vivisection is there a dreadful backwater in the 
tide of advance in humanity; and the recurrence to the systematic 
indulgence—if not of actual Pleasure in Pain,—yet at least of such 
utter indifference to the infliction of pain as arrives at the same result 
so far as the victims are concerned. : 

Lastly, a very noteworthy and interesting evidence of the decline 
of Schadenfreude among thoughtful persons is the growing un- 
willingness to believe in an eternal Hell; or, at all events, to face that 
tremendous dogma with the coolness of our fathers. The conviction 
has at last come home to us shat there can be no Heaven for Saints if 
there be any Hell for Sinners. Lazarus can have no rest in Abraham’s 
bosom if he sees Dives pining for a drop of water. The way in 
which the doctrine of the enduring misery of lost souls has sunk 
down into obscurity and into something very like contempt, even within 
the recollection of living persons, is surprising. A hundred years ago 
there was beginning to be felt some repugnance to the famous out- 
burst of Tertullian’s feelings on the subject: “You are fond of 
“spectacles? Expect the greatest of all spectacles, the last eternal 
“judgment of the universe! How shall I admire, how laugh, how 
“ rejoice, how exult when I behold so many monarchs groaning in the 
“abyss, so many philosophers blushing in red-hot flames with their 
“deluded scholars! so many celebrated poets! and tragedians! and 
“dancers ”!* and so on, and so on. In short, by his own account, 
this great Father of the Church (of whom St. Cyprian always spoke 
as his “ Master ”), frankly anticipated an eternity of Schadenfreude and 
called it “Heaven”! Long after him Baxter’s Saints’ Rest presented 
the same idea of a Paradise, with the torments of the Damned for 
stimulus of satisfaction. The stern New England Puritans sang 
hideous hymns wherein they anticipated without regret the eternal 
separation of husbands and wives, parents and children. Every effort, 
down to the first half of the last century, was made even by com- 
paratively wide-minded and Arminian fathers and mothers to impress 
the imagination of the young with the ghastly idea of the Eternity of 
Woe as'the grand incentive to a holy life. I can myself vividly recall 
sitting (an unusually happy child) among beautiful sandhills on a 


* Tertullian de Spectaculis, C. 30, quoted by Gibbon. 
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` summer's day, and endeavouring, as a matter of religious duty, to 
realise what if would be to be burning for a hundred years for every 
grain of sand in those hills, and at the end to be no nearer to release. 
The Blessed were, in fact, supposed to be souls in which every spark 
of pity was for ever extinct, and in which Schadenfreude should be 
the universal sentiment! Surely the unquestionable loss of popularity 
(to say nothing more) of this view of the Future World, is a cogent 
‘testimony to the advance of our race in true as ae 
Christianity of the Sermon on the Mount?: 
But in a still larger and deeper way the change is manifest. We 
‘no longer feel we could worship as our God a Being capable of 
maintaining in His universe an Eternal Hell. To Dante it seemed 
quite fit that on the Infernal Gate of the mater should be 
inscribed— ; 
Dinanzi a me non fur cose create, 
Se non eterne, ed io eterno duro, 


so that before man existed, or had sinned, the hideous Torture-cham- 
bers of Dante’s imagination were ready built for him by One who, by 
colossal paradox, was called “ZZ primg Amore”! But the seven 
centuries which have elapsed ‘since the great poet’s time have left us 
(thank God!) with other beliefs) We may indeed “lift lame hands of 
“faith,” but at least we “ trust” 


That somehow good 
Shall be the final goal of ill. 
and that ; 
Not a life shall be destroyed, 
» Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God shall make the pile complete. 


We recognise that the hope and desire for such universal mercy and 
restitution is what we have 


The likest God within the soul. 


To love the Lord of Hell was perhaps possible—indeed, it seems 
to have been somehow accomplished by men and women, otherwise 
sane and kindly-hearted—in 1800. It is scarcely possible in 1900. 
` And so we have come to think of God only as our FATHER IN 
HEAVEN, and Hell has vanished almost as ‘a nightmare of the past. 
Be it noted that itis not only, or chiefly, to escape the dread of 
perdition ox our own account, that we have swept the terror away, but 
because we have felt that, if we are to love God, we must believe in His 
love for all men ; and if we are to be happy in any world hereafter we 
must know there i is no place anywhere ; of hopeless and unending sin 
and suffering, to ae for us all the joys} iof Heaven. 


i i " FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
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HEN the British occupied Buffalskraal they were warmly 

\) \) welcomed by a number of the townsfolk. This was very 
pleasant; while the comparatively few who regarded us with sullen 
looks and gave us curt answers were put down at once as being a very 
unpleasant sort of people ifdeed It was an axiom, however, laid 
down by wiser heads than ours, and one that demonstrated its truth 
before very long, that all presumptive loyalists were to be looked on 
with the utmost suspicion, unless they had suffered in some unmistak- 
able way for their loyalty. 

This, which seemed at first rather a hard nut to crack, was based on 
the incontrovertible fact that at the outbreak of hostilities all those 
suspected *of friendly feelings towards the British Government were 
either immediately deported, or made to suffer pretty heavily in pro- 
perty, if not in person. Such as had escaped both evils, and were 
ready to welcome us with smiles when we arrived, were therefore to be 
considered as those who had run with the hare and now wished to hunt 
with the hounds. They were not on this account alone to be treated 
with severity by us, but their protestations, their statements, and all 
information received from them were to be accepted as coming from 
people who would as readily change round a third time, should it serve 
their purposes. It is true that a friendly Land-drost under the late 
régime had occasionally been able to protect and retain in his town 
British subjects who were friends of his, or who he knew would remain 
strictly neutral in their conduct, whatever their feelings might be. But 
this was done sub rosá, and was against the stringent orders issued on 
the subject from Pretoria. Experience taught us that the honestly 
hostile in the town were far preferable to the dishonestly friendly. 

As an example of the really loyal man I will instance Mr. John Smith 
of Buffalskraal. He was an Englishman by birth, but a Dutch burgher. 
He had a large and thriving store in the town and a good country 
connection. His sons shared both in their father’s business and in 
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his perhaps theoretically incorrect attitude towards his adopted 
country, namely an all-sacrificing loyalty to Queen Victoria. When 
war broke out his two sons (he himself being too old) were com- 
manded to serve on commando. This was no more, of course, than was 
authorised. They vowed, however, never to fire a shot at their own 
countrymen, and took the first opportunity of leaving the Boer forces 
to fight on the side of the British They were however caught, and 
made to serve again. Once more they escaped, and this time joined 
the British, and with their father’s full consent they served with us 
and by their local knowledge and personal bravery were of the utmost 
assistance. It must be remembered that running risks with them 
meant something worse than being merely made prisoners. Their 
father’s business was, of course, ruined. What he had was taken from 
him, his store was looted, and he himself heavily and repeatedly fined. 


Later his family were maltreated and were obliged to fly the town. So’ 


there was no doubt of the loyalty of John Smith. ; 

Though it is not a case in point, George, brother to John Smith, 
was also a large store keeper in the same town., He also was a 
burgher; but, unlike his brother, was staunch to the burgher cause. 
His son fought willingly on commando,*and the business flourished 
exceedingly under both Dutch and British rule, for at the entry of. the 
latter into the place his store was, unlike his brother’s, well-stocked. 
‘The latter could sell nothing, for he had nothing to sell, while the 
former carried on a roaring business with our troops. Yet as an 
individual we had no fault to find with George. Though he was 
strictly neutral, he made no pretence about his sympathy with the 
cause of the ‘Dutch, amongst which people he said he had built up 
his present fortune, and to whom as a burgher he had owed allegi- 
ance. These two brothers were, however, instances not often met with 
of the honestly friendly and honestly unfriendly. 

Another type of person to be dealt with was the vaguely undesirable. 
Under anything but that most salutary measure, martial law, such folk, 
unless laboriously proved to have overstepped the bounds of the law, 
would have had to remain, and been enabled to cause restlessness and 
a hundred unaccountable troubles in the town itself or further afield. 
It was concerning such individuals that telegrams often arrived from 
very big people indeed, who had become cognisant of their acts, 


ordering their instant and noiseless removal to Johannesburg. This . 
was an unpleasant duty, as it meant coming into contact with females, ` 


_ Riding very early to the house, and posting a man at the back door 
to prevent attempted exit in that direction, you felt, as you hammered 
at the front door, that it was an outrageously early hour to go calling. 
When the Kaffir slavey opened it, she was given a long envelope and 
requested to deliver it to the Baas as soon as might be. Followed a 
pause. The mistress was never wanted, but would invariably appear, 


very full of words and utterly wasteful of time. Her attitude, however, © 
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was always a grand back-stiffener to the performance of an unpleasant 
duty, and dried up at once all one’s fountains of pity—she was so: 
personally vindictive, nasty and unladylike, however hard one tried to 
be nice and sympathetic. As the gentleman who was wanted usually 
seemed to sleep in his clothes minus his boots, he had only to pack up 
a few necessaries and step into the Cape-cart. Then came the rapid 
drive through the frosty air to the railway station, and the 10.20 a.m. up 
bore him away beyond our ken. These sudden disappearances had a 
very wholesome effect. No noise, no fuss, no chance of parading with 
a martyr’s crown before sympathetic friends. 

There were yet other visits to pay—visits by dead of night and by 
stealth, generally to some garden or outhouse, where with the aid of 
pick and shovel, and the assistance of a coloured informant, strange 
things were unearthed—bales of goods stolen from stores owned by 


- Britishers, Jews, or the so-called Coolies or immigrants from India, 


ammunition, or more often rifles. The thieving, pure and simple, was 
done by the women ; the burying and retention of arms by both sexes. 
It was a case of wishing to have your cake and eat it, to enjoy the 
leniency of our terms without conforming to their conditions; and it 
was too often successfully qarried out. Still now and then a Kaffir 
with an old score to pay off laid an information against his master ; 
and finds were dealt with severely. Later, conscience made cowards 
of the owners of such contraband, and I have found ammunition laid 
within a short distance of my own doorstep. 

One day our police received certain information which led them 
to dig that night in a certain refuse heap. Sure enough several rifles 
were unearthed, answering in number and description to the informa- 
tion received. Now the owner of the refuse was away on commando, 
and the arms had been buried by his daughters, or rather by their 
Kaffir servant acting on their orders. The penalty for concealing arms 
was confiscation of property, after trial by a military Court. I could 


‘have wished the treacherous Kaffr at Jericho, for I had no desire to 


try women. I attempted to evade the necessity by referring the case 
to superior authority, but was ordered to convene the Court. Accord- 
ingly three unfortunate officers, feeling themselves tyrants of the 
blackest dye, assembled in the Court-house, and the prisoner, ie, the 
eldest daughter of the family, marched bridling (as only a down-trodden 
Boer maiden can bridle) in. The Court were pleased to observe that 
she was no chicken either in point of age or in courage. She was far 
less put about than her judges. She brought with her a pleader, but 
as he would not take the oath of allegiance, which was a necessary 
condition to his acting in his professional capacity, he was 
allowed to do so unprofessionally as “prisoner's friend.” The 
lady was accommodated with a chair. First witness: the 
police officer, who took a most unpardonable pride in his nocturnal 
searchings. He stated his case. Kaffir Abraham, servant to 
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the lady now present, had laid- an information: to the effect 
that on a. certain night he had- been made to’ bury certain 
. arms—those in fact now produced in Court—in a certain place. Wit- 
“ness had acted on the information on the night previous and had ` 
unearthed the arms, now produced. The legal man put a few ques- 
- tions, but-much as the Court could have wished it, was unable to shake 
the statement made. The lady scowled terribly. 
Second witness: Abraham, who kept well out of reach of his mis- 
tress, made a statement similar to that of the first witness. Legal man 
cross-examined him as to motive and got more than he wanted. The 
lady and her sister had sjamboked witness two days previously—marks 
of sjambok only too plainly visible across the back and, I regret to say, 
on the face. But no doubt Abraham was a troublesome boy. Presi- 
. dent asked the lady if she had anything to say. Yes, she had. She 
had not only sjamboked Abraham, but would do so again till his dirty 
black skin dropped from his back. Asked to be more relevant, she j 
said that she had buried the rifles: two of them had been taken from < 
_ our own men at Magersfontein. The legal man could advance no | 
. legal quibble, as was hoped, to save her from the consequences. ‘The | 
Court wished the lady good afternoon. §he bowed frigidly and swept : 
out as she had come in, bridling. y 
Next day the finding of the Court—that of guilty—and the sen- 
tence—confiscation to Government of the property—were duly com- 
municated to the town in a public manner, and to the lady and her 
, family in private. There was a sad scene, tears a few,’ and hearty 
curses in plenty. The unfortunate officer who was present wished him- 
self a thousand miles elsewhere. In fact they made it very hot for him. 
The business of the Court was an unpleasant one. My duty was 
worse—to have the sentence carried out. While pondering over this, 
and again reflecting that my training had fallen something short of the- 
requirements of military service, the very agitated manager of our 
local bank was shown in. After pulling himself together, he stated 
that he had just seen the posters announcing the confiscation of Mr. 
` Dordrecht’s property. In fact one’ of them occupied a conspicuous 
position on the wall of his own house. Was I aware—no, he knew -~ 
I could not.be, for the transaction between himself and Mr. Dordrecht 
had been in strict confidence—that the property in question was not 
. Mr. Dordrecht’s but the bank’s? .This was owing to a mortgage: and 
was it the intention of the Government to make the bank suffer for 
Mr. Dordrecht’s fondness for rifles? I hastily reassured the bank 
that I was convinced that the Court had no intention of inflicting un- 
merited injury on him, and that the matter should be referred instanter 
to headquarters; but that as the property was considered by the 
public to be Mr. Dordrecht’s, the finding and sentence of the Court 
as set forth in the posters must remain as an example and warning, 
and that the confiscation must be carried out. ` ` - 
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I selected an officer who appeared to me to be a man who could take 
abuse rather better than a stone wall, who was firm and who, I hoped, 
was very tactful. I explained matters to him. He was to undertake 
the ladies Dordrecht generally, both as regarded their removal and 
also their future accommodation. The former was to be carried out 
as soon as might be; for the latter he was to have a free hand in 
selecting and fitting up any empty house in the town. He departed 
on his desperate mission, carrying with him my best wishes for a 
speedy settlement. That he managed it, I know: how he did so, I 
shall never learn, for he not only evicted them, but gained in his 
manner of eviction not the lasting hate of these ladies, but their lasting 
and (I really believe it for once) genuine friendship. He was perhaps 
a thought generous over the furnishing of the new abode; but he 
could not see his way to allowing them to remove from its masonry 
bed the kitchen range of the confiscated property into the new dwelling. 
He also stuck to the piano as a matter of principle, but later borrowed 
it from its new owner (Queen Victoria) and lent it to its former owners, 
to prevent, as he clearly informed them, its deterioration from want of 
use. So adroitly did this officer act that in course of time a message 
arrived, no matter how, from the absent Mr. Dordrecht, to the effect 
that he had been informed of the officer’s kindness towards his heroic 
daughters, and that one of these days he hoped to be able to pay his 
thanks in proprid persona. 

The leading inhabitants of the town, or those whom we took to be 
such, had one very unpleasant duty to perform in the interests of their 
conquerors: and that was offering hostages in their own persons (of 
which a roster was kept) for the safety of the trains in which they 
were unwilling passengers. This practice, so sound in theory, was dis- 
continued after a month or six weeks, doubtless for good reasons. 
One of them may have been that the Boer who blew up a train 
did not care a fig whom he sent skywards, indeed was probably well 
content to hoist a few of his many countrymen who were enjoying the 
amenities of peace instead of sharing his own hardships on commando. 

Buffalskraal boasted a fine gaol. The late Government had swindled 
the contractor who built it out of his just dues, but no doubt he had 
swindled somebody else to make up for it. The Dutch commando, 
before evacuating the town in our favour, for reasons best known to 
themselves had released all the Kaffir prisoners. The result was, one 
Dutch woman murdered, and several comparatively minor outrages. 
We had, however, since restocked the place with a fresh batch of 
coloured gentlemen. The Kaffir knew his place with the Boers, but 
he was inclined to mistake our sympathy for him as an intention on 
our part to allow him to take, in his own way, some change out of his 
former oppressors. He found, and I trust ever will find, himself mis- 
taken. è 

Our gaol birds were the housemaids of the town, and were made 
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useful in a variety of ways. Did you want your stable yard cleaned out, 
a note to Mr. Dick, the head'gaoler (he.was the only man who remained 
‘ continuously in office during the varying fortunes of the town), pro- 
cured half a dozen prisoners, who as often as not marched themselves 
to and from their labour and performed it with alacrity and cheerfulness. 
Did you want a polo ground by a given hour—the'veldt abounded in 
‘them in the rough—the cagelings attended ex masse, and were both 
interested and intelligent over the job. Never were merrier convicts. 
. dn quarters of the gaol entirely separate from those-occupied by the 
convicts were confined such prisoners of war as were awaiting their 
departare to Johannesburg and more distant climes. “ For all prisoners 
“and captives”: I never realised the full meaning of the words till I 
saw those captured burghers. Though .the quality of mercy might 
in their case be strained, that of pity, never. Men taken in fair fight, 
for a good cause, and hitherto possessing a freedom in one sense at 
least undreamt of by dwellers in our great cities and cramped little 
Great Britain, suddenly caged, trammelled in a dozen ways, restricted 
by a dozen rules! Here sat the sad-eyed shaggy old Dopper, bowed 
the day long over his Old Testament, seeking comfort, finding none. 
There lounged the younger prisoners, and the towny young men, easily 
_ ‘distinguished, suffering such torments of boredom—no better word 


offers—as can only be felt by the prisoner, and the idle prisoner.. 


Some few were allowed to visit, on parole, their friends in the town, and 
the town flocked at stated hours to the gaol and wept greatly over the 


prisoners. A Dutch girl told me later that one of them (he was young - 


and‘comely) had come to their house to tea. She and her sisters 
begged him to break his parole, and promised him a certain means 
of escape. “But no, Piet was a fool: he said he had given his promise, 
““asif a promise to you British counted for anything: and he went back 
“to, gaol and is now in that island. But all is well! Our burghers there 
“have overcome the garrison, and since they have no ships they are 
“ making a tunnel under the water to ——, but I will not tell you-where 
“to expect them. ` Just wait and see.” Piet was a good man, perhaps 
an exceptional one. The tunnel scheme was a good yarn, but by no 
means an exceptional one; it was-no more than a type of a hundred 
similar, most devoutly repeated and believed in by the ignorant Boer, 
and he was legion. 

Allusion has been made to the Boers’ wrong-headedness. To do 
- them justice, however, there was one point on which they were most 
amazingly acute. This was the ready and comprehensive manner 
with which they grasped the general attitude and line of conduct of the 
British, as victors, towards the Dutch, as Vanquished. One would 
suppose that they might have'taken some little time to learn how 





` different we were in this matter to themselves. Not at al. At once . 


they saw that though they had always hated and centinued to hate and 
` despise the British, and though they had maltreated and would again 
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maltreat non-combatants of the hated race, yet the British neither 
hated nor despised the Dutch, and were scrupulous in the treatment 
of non-combatants. The Boer woman, again, was quite unaccustomed. 
to any very chivalrous treatment from the men; yet she immediately 
jumped to the opinion that she would receive every courtesy from us: 
and in fact she expected and demanded more than even our leniency 
could grant. Having taken their cue with such masterly promptitude, 
they acted on it throughout, and only erred in one way, and this was, 
that in the matter of motive they judged us by their own standard. 
Conciliatory and civil they could be themselves, when they were 
frightened or desired a favour; and they universally supposed that we, 
for some reason best known to ounselyes; were actuated in the same 
manner. 

` While there was much of the gentleman in the Boer man, there was 
little if anything of the lady about the Boer woman. No one ever 
likes to see, much less to cause, the flow of tears in a female, but 
such floods of salt-water were shed in my office that I soon learnt to 
regard my weeping petitioners with the utmost equanimity. I knew 
well that if the favour they demanded was granted they would be 
laughing five minutes later at, the fool who fell such an easy victim to 
their charms (save the mark!), or roundly cursing the same individual 
for refusing, however patiently and civilly, some impossible request, or 
for hesitating before accepting too readily their superbly mendacious. 
statements. 

The following is one of the unpleasantly typical interviews which 
occurred not unfrequently. A middle-aged party (female), with two- 
backers of the same sex, walked into my office one day. x route they 
had sauced the orderly who was posted to guard the privacy of my 
retreat, and who had asked them to wait till he had seen whether I 
was engaged. Let that pass, however. Having been accommodated 
with chairs, they were asked to state their business. One of them 
could speak English very well, but they thought that the distressed 
Dutch women was a better draw. Followed a long tale of woe in the 
Taal, or Low Dutch—the common language, in which many Scotch 
and more German words appear. This from the middle-aged party, 
who punctuated her utterance with frequent sobs. I rang the bell for 
an interpreter, but Number Two slipped in that this was unneces- 
sary, for she could speak English (the interpreter was an Afrikander 
and knew too much). Her ‘friend, Mrs. Rocher here, was a poor 
woman, who had frequently baked from her scanty store delicacies 
for the sick and wounded Khakies in the hospital. She was a “ loyal” 
—God Almighty witness tt—and had been a true friend to all British 
folk in the town before we had taken it Now Mrs. Malan—the 
woman who after the regrettable affair at Magersfontein had walked 
in the market squgre wearing an Englishman’s helmet and (here 
Number Three continued) had declared that she would rather drink 
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British blood than the best coffee money could buy—this woman had 
laid an information against Mrs. Rocher here, out of pure malice; that 
lady having gently chided her for her conduct on the occasion referred 
to. In consequence, Mrs. Rocher’s cows—settled on her (God witness 
it) by her esteémed husband on their wedding day six years and how 
-many months ago?—yes, six months ago—had all been confiscated— 
yes, even the little cows as well, children of those settled on her. 
Neither Mrs, Rocher nor her five children (not including the one which 
I could see myself was expected in a month) had so much asa drop 
of milk to drink amongst them. l 

By this time all three were in floods of tears, and though the office 
was copiously furnished with spittoons—for Dutch officials are great 
smokers—I felt a delicacy about offering any of them to the weepers. 
In short, I was to see justice done to the outraged Mrs. Rocher, and, 
forbye, to make it hot for her traducer. I scented a horribly com- 
plicated case, and not being a lawyer, hard-swearing always half con- 
vinced me. A small ray of hope, however, lay in the fact that there 
appeared to be a personal grudge in the matter; and in consequence 
there might be substantial inaccuracies in the above very involved 
statement. I have condensed it considergbly. It grew more rapid and 
more incoherent towards its end. 

Asking my ladies to excuse me for a minute or two and locking up 
my telegrams and cipher, I dropped in on the police officer next door. 
Of him I made enquiries. No, he knew nothing, except that the 
doctors had been loudly clamouring for milk for the enterics. Did he 
know Mrs. Rocher? Well, which? There were at least half a dozen 
of that name. Oh, she? Well, not personally, but something about 
her. She now flew a Union Jack over her house, possessed a heap of 
very “doubtful” cattle, and during the Dutch occupation had been 
hailed before the then Land-drost for disorderly behaviour, chiefly 
breaking into hostile stores and fighting with compatriots over the 
division of the spoil. As for the “ doubtful” cattle, she had a lot more 
than the old grazing-ground books showed: and they or some of 
them might have come from the Kaffir Location, from which a number 
had been “jumped ” in less orderly times than the present. If so, they 
should all bear the Location brand. Yes, most of them would be milk 
cows. No, he knew nothing about any Mrs. Malan, and referred me 
to the Intelligence Branch, whose duties worked in with his. 

I found the Intelligence Officer in a room chock full of deep-voiced 
Kaffirs, busy recording damnatory statements. At my request they 
were swept from the room. Robinson, the official in question; was 
summary, sometimes previous, in his method8 with the wicked or those 
whom he supposed to be such. His acts sometimes got both him and 
us into trouble, for he was by way of knowing the secret thoughts of 
every undesirable before they were translated into words, far less 
deeds ; and as he was a consistent actor on the principle that preven- 
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tion is better than cure, he was, as I have remarked above, sometimes 
rather previous. His right place was certainly in one of Charles 
Dickens’ books. But he was most devoutly feared by all. 

“Look here, Robinson,” I said, “do you know anything of a woman 
“named Mrs. Malan?” “ Yes,” said he, “ which Mrs. Malan—there are 
“several?” “Is there one,’ I continued, “who is reported to have 
“paraded the market square wearing a British helmet, desiring British 
“blood?” Robinson referred to his black book, and running his finger 
down about a dozen of the names finally read out, “Mrs. Abraham 
“Malan, was and still is a fire-eater; always wears federal rosette ; 
“flew a Boer flag till requested not to; no harm in her; perfectly open 
“in her feelings and has as great a dislike to surface Loyals as you 
“or I have. ‘Yes, another woman laid information about the helmet 
“and blood. But that was only natural.” The recording angel laid 
aside his book and asked, “ What’s she been up to?” “ Why,” said I, 
“she is supposed to have informed against Mrs. Rocher—yes, Mrs. 
“Fritz Rocher of Bestershock—whose marriage-deed cattle were con- 
“fiscated, probably by you, and I really wish you would be more H 
But here Robinson lay back in his chair and laughed. “ It’s all right,” 
he said, “ the cattle, or cows, referred to are up at the hospital, and I'll 
“tell you all about Mrs. Fritz.” He read aloud as. follows: “ Mrs. 
“Fritz Rocher of Bestershock (stout middle-aged party, eh?) ; follow- 
“ing entries against her name in late Land-drost’s books :— April: 
“* Admonished for riotous and violent behaviour during the seizure by 
“* burghers’ wives of the goods in John Williams’ store; compensation 
“* (£3 10s.) to Mrs. Hoffmeire for one baby killed in the riot. May: 
“Fined £5 for causing to be driven to her own kraal and appro- 
“‘priating dertain cattle from the Town Grazing Lands. Cattle 
“*belonged to Kaffir Location. Brands intact. May: Admonished 
“*for assault with violence on the person of Mrs. Knight, wife of an 
“Englishman. And so on: you can have more if you want it. She 
“is now a perfervid Loyal: drove the doctors wild by walking into 
“one of the wards and distributing some fat cookies amongst the 
“patients; and talks alot. A Kaffir, Daniel, complained that she had 
“taken four of his milk cows, all branded, and three calves. I didn’t 
“ think much of the charge, knowing the Kaffirs, but I asked Mrs. Rocher 
“about it when she was up here, bothering me about a horse she 
“wanted. She said that all the cattle she possessed had been settled 
“on her by her husband at the time of her marriage, seven years 
“previous. Quite by chance I asked about the calves. She said they 
“had been settled on her too at the same time. I said that they must 
“be grown up now. She said, ‘ Oh, no, quite children still’ I thought 
“that, in that case, they and their mothers must be worth looking at. 
“So a few days later I dropped in and went over her stock. Four 
“cows were just over four years and bore unmistakable Location 
“brands; thetr calves were as she had truly said (by accident) ‘ quite 
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“children? She had forgotten her yarn about the marriage deed and 
“insisted that the cows were under, not over, four: and when I asked 
“her how long she had been married she remembered all about it, and 
“fell to cursing Mrs. Malan. The cows were Daniel’s all right, and 
“were removed and sent up to the doctors. Daniel was paid for 
“them. Mrs. Rocher and her children, two of whom are well over 
“ eighteen, get more milk than she or they can consume from their legal 
“ property, and she sells the balance at an excellent price on the market. 
“I expect Mrs. Malan has been giving Mrs. Rocher some of her lip.” 
And Robinson laughed again. 

I said thanks and returned to my ladies. I put-things quite nicely 
to them, but plainly. I did not say that they had wasted a valuable 
hour, that might have been uncivil, but I said that the interview must 
terminate. As I opened the door—there were no more tears now—I 
received in succession three glances, warranted to kill, but not 
with love. 

I found myself smiling one day at my own effrontery.. We were 
about to start our Municipal Committee; and I was regarding the 
prospect of the first meeting of the City Fathers, at which I was to be 
present, without the smallest tremor of apprehension. There was com- 
fort in the thought that although Buffalskraal was, as Transvaal towns 
go, a very ancient one indeed, no one in it knew anything more about 
local self government, mayors, aldermen and the like, than I did myself. 
Furthermore, both my nose and my eyes informed me that sanitation 
and road-repairing required looking into, and many other things 
besides. And as no one else seemed to think there was anything 
wrong, I hoped to be able to introduce a new idea to the Municipal 
Committee. It was mere folly wishing that I had been through a 
course of local government and taken an “extra” certificate for 
drainage, in place of two months literally squandered over procuring 
an extra certificate for musketry. It was equally a vain idea to think 
of wiring to our mayor (at home) and asking him to cable out just a few 
hints. And I also removed from my mind (temporarily) any minor 
worries connected with robes of office, maces and such like. 

Having thus cleared my mind for action, I entered what I hoped. 
would one day become our Borough Hall. It was in reality a very 
small and dingy office, and I had to repress my imagination from. 
flighting too widely over the realm of architectural improvements. It 
contained a solid table, four solid chairs, and an equal number of very 
solid stolid burghers. Let me introduce them. First, the Land-drost, an 
enormous person and a weak man, yet one who had been strong enough 
to be just to the British inhabitants of Buffalskraal previously to our 
capture of the place. For these services he had been made, by us, 
Land-drost. The former official had disappeared, not unaccompanied 
by public funds. But in this he was but to follow the example of him 
from whom he had obtained office. Next, Mr. Hendrick Stoffelmeier, 
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a farmer of some substance, dwelling on the outskirts of the town, who 
had identified himself as a man of public interests and intelligent 
beyond the average. Next, Mr. Wilhelm Venter, one of 
the wealthier store keepers of Buffalskraal. Finally, Mr. Adrian 
Van Fiihren, one of that detestable and detested nationality, 
the Hollanders. The Boers, unskilled in matters requiring a 
higher order of education and acumen than they themselves 
possessed, and fearful of giving the capable Uitlander a hand in their 
administration, had imported a very large quantity of their cousins 
from Holland to assist them. They were known as Hollanders, 
and filled a very large portion of the Government offices, 
with vast profit to themselves and much discredit and ingrati- 
tude to their importers. I believe they eventually were more disliked 
and mistrusted by the Boers than even the English were; for they 
were slimmer than the slim, and their education and general abilities 
made them indispensable. They were to find their match however 
with the British ; and the Netherlands Railway Company, to quote one 
instance alone, has good cause to know it. But that is quite another 
story. There were, of course, exceptions to the rule, and it may be 
presumed that Mr. Adrian Wan Fiihren was one. 

Mr. Mayor, for so I will term the ponderous cares rose heavily 
from his chair to utter a few opening remarks. Their relevancy to busi- 
ness was not at once apparent, but eventually it proved to be a round- 
about way of proposing a most estimable young man (whom I knew to 
be his son-in-law) as paid secretary to the newly-formed Municipal 
Committee. I had the vaguest notions concerning everything, but 
held a very fixed idea that City Fathers should render all services 
gratuitously, and consequently their sons-in-law as well. I said so, but 
I didn’t know whether to address.my audience as honourable gentlemen 
or members or what, and it sounded very flat, and cast a chill over the 
proceedings. I continued briskly (sitting down in a fit of absence of 
mind and jumping up again) that the Commissioner had merely wished 
me to open the meeting and then to leave the gentlemen to act on their 
own responsibility. I laid much stress on the last three words, for I 
remembered the Relief Committee ; I, therefore, having performed my 
office, now proposed to retire. Mr. Stoffelmeier rose with such alacrity 
that I had not time to leave my chair. “ With regard to—touching 
“the subject of the—ah—services of the Committee—and in short 
“coming now to the question of what he might perhaps without fear 

(of —ab—contradiction—to be brief, to the financial aspect of the 
“case—” 

I here suddenly enema that the chief object of my attending 
was the breaking to the Committee the fact that their services were to 
be gratuitously rendered. The speaker, who liked English, was still 
busily rolling out his meaning in large sounding, windy periods, and 
was proposing all sorts of salaries for the mayor and the others, when I 
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- pulled myself together, and apologetically rose to interpolate a’ few 
remarks. I am no speaker at the best of times, but my words, which 
I had considered plain enough and which were to the effect that there 
would be no salaries, merely produced a slightly amused appearance 
on the countenances of my hearers. I repeated them plainer. They 
were no longer amused, they were puzzled. I repeated them once 
more, and I crushed the joyful aspirations of my City Fathers. If I 
had had any gumption I might have there and then left the meeting 
and wired the two words “ No go ” to my superior ; but I still hoped on. 
I mouthed out the very few platitudes I had at my disposal, and spoke 
glibly of “ Your town and fellow citizens,” “ affection and respect your 
“ best reward,” and so on, but it required every bit of my effrontery, and 
that oozed away all the time. Again I.ended by announcing the con- 
clusion of my duties and my determination to at once leave the Fathers 
to their own sense of duty. I had not got half way to the door, when 
the Hollander was up, and speaking. He was very glum and wished 
to know “on what lines” the Committee were to act. I did not quite 
see what he meant, so I said, “ Certainly, English municipal lines: what 
“else?” and advocated the formation of a sanitary service, and was 
again pulled up by being asked where the funds were to come from. 
I moved to the door, and having opened it, I said, “ The lines on which 
“the Committee will act will be to draw up a comprehensive scheme 
“ which would assuredly answer this very question.” And with that I 
made my escape. I cannot give the history of the acts of the Com- 
~- mittee. I believe they met again. I took care to be absent. I don’t 
quite know if anything was ever done, and there was not much time, 
for the hour of our departure was near. Probably they thought that 
asking awkward questions was quite enough work to do for no pay. 
But that is how we started on “ English municipal lines.” / 

I fear our mail service must also be a record of failure. It was born 
into this world of strife too soon, and died early ; the tale is briefly told. 
The usual order came; it might have been from the Postmaster- 
General, it spoke so confidently. A mail service between Buffalskraal 
and Edenberg was to be organised. A hard-bitten old gentleman 
presented himself as willing to come to terms in the matter, and they 
were speedily arranged. Between us we knocked out a very specious 
time-table, showing a three-days-a-week delivery and departure, and 
we timed both, most accurately. When it was finished I pasted it up 
on my door, but our mail service was never a slave to time, and the 
schedule was only one more disappointed hope. The-contractor was 
furnished with horses and posted them all along the seventy miles over 
which he worked. Also forage. Early ofe morning he blew his 
horn and rattled off on his first journey. He returned only two days 
behind time, having driven the whole distance with one pair of horses. 
His explanation was that all his relays had been swept away by 
buccaneering patrols. From his description the offenders were 
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evidently men of Australia.” He had received a written receipt, signed 
legibly. I had belonged to a Colonial Corps and knew that might 
was right where remounts were required and where it was possible to 
“make” them. I had sinned myself. So our postman selected him- 
self another batch of horses, and was furnished with a paper setting 
forth that he was carrying Her Majesty’s mails and was in nowise to be 
molested, and once more departed on his rounds. This.time he was 
hours only—not days—behind scheduled time. He came in with a 
very long face and the announcement that his horses had been 
untouched, but that all his forage had been commandeered during his 
absence by a contractor acting on behalf of Government. He pro- 
duced receipts, duly and clearly signed, and I confided my woes in a 
strongly worded manner to the telegraph. For a week things went 
quite smoothly ; and then horses, forage, mail cart and postman him- 
self were all swept off the road for good. This time it was the Boers, 

So passed six weeks. Time had fled, for the work, though uncon- 
genial, had been novel and engrossing. But we were wearying of our 
stranded state and apprehended a growth of barnacles did we lie 
much longer on the sands of Buffalskraal Would never a spring-tide 
set us afloat once more? Insanswer came a whisper, and the whisper 
was that of the incoming waters; and they flowed and flowed, nearer 
and noisier, and at last they reached us: but how they found us 
and what they did with us does not come within the scope of these 
pages, 

X. 


THE 
, EVANGELICAL BASIS OF FREE CHURCHISM. 


I. 


HAT is the real Free Church question? 

It is not a mere political question. We have not to ask 
which Church makes the best citizens—though the true Church does 
that. Nor is it a mere social question. We do not ask’ which Church 
¿makes most for human brotherhood—though the true Church does 
that also. Indeed it is not a utilitarian question at all. It is not 
answered by selecting the Church that works best and runs with least 
friction. Nor may we be content to say with a lazy Catholicity that 
that is a good enough Church which produces and shelters holy lives. 
The Roman Church was doing that at the Reformation. And all the 
‘Churches do that to a greater extent than the languid eclectic dreams of. 

But there is a principle and a standard in the matter. What is the 
New Testament Church? It is here, in HENNE, such a charter, that the 
‘Church differs from the State. 

Both Church and State indeed are divine. Neither can dispense with 
the other. Every Church of course ought to be independent of the State 
—even though it may be historically true, as in England, that the 
State largely owed its existence to the Church. It was after all to an 
independent Church that it owed it. The bane of a State religion is 
that it makes religion dependent on the State by making the State 
indispensable to the religion. And that practically means that the 
_ State becomes more- than the religion. It was a belief entertained 
by Isaiah that Israel was indispensable to God, that therefore Jerusalem 
was a spot inviolable, and could never be trodden by a heathen foot. 
This became in time a fatal public error, which even a Jeremiah could 
not uproot, and it was the source of the blind patriotic confidence 
. which led to the two great calamities of the natior, the Exile and the 
Roman destruction. -The cause of God was no more bound up with 
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Israel’s supremacy than it is with any other people’s, and patriotism is 
not necessarily piety—though it may become infatuation which a State 
Church foments by its nature. The Church is independent of the 
State, and States perish while the Church remains. 

But, all the same, no Church can be indifferent to the State, nor the 
State to the Church. The Church on the one hand needs the State. 
Every Church enjoys at the hands of the State certain rights of pro- 
tection in the exercise of its worship and the tenure of its property ; 
only, the State must not give to one Church what it does not give to all. 
And the State on the other hand needs the Church. It needs moral 
qualities of a certain kind. These need moral motives. And the great 
producer of moral motives is religion, and especially Christianity. The 
State needs the Church, and must recognise it. Not, however, 
in the way of legal privilege. It must not: patronise it. It 
may honour the Church in its various branches with courtesy 
and gratitude, it may invite its ministers to public cere- 
monies and places of honour. But it may not subsidise, meddle, or 
control; it may not set its representative at the head of Church 
assemblies. It may treat the Churches as public bodies instead of 
private clubs; it may regardethem as corporations, if corporate they 
be. But it may not claim to be an ecclesiastical power itself, nor a 
‘source of Church discipline; nor may it regard a minister of the 
Church as a State servant. It may not act in any way directly on the 
Church. And it is equally illicit for the Church to act directly on the 
State—say as an electioneering or a political force. Its proper action 
is by influence, education, persuasion, conversion. Anything else leads 
us to a theocracy, whose complete form and logical issue is Rome. 

The Separation of Church and State is perhaps not the best term 
we could use. It seems to imply the possibility of a mutual isolation 
which is forbidden by the spiritual unity both of the soul and of society. 
It suggests that the civil and the religious spheres may be like London 
neighbours, and that each may revolve on its own axis without any 
kind of intersection or acquaintance. This we have seen to be im- 
possible. The refusal by religion of government patronage or control 
does not mean such a severance. The Church has vast national 
interests to serve; and this must be more recognised by the Free 
Churches than it has been. What is meant is rather the practical 
deepening of the real distinction between Church and State in the 
interests of the true function of each part, and its complementary 
service to the social whole. It is not a severance so much as a moving 
of the two far enough apart to give them room to act, and to grow, and 
to be themselves. It is not sending them adrift, but setting up a 
wireless connection. It is not cutting the painter, but lengthening it 
for safety in the coming seas. It is liberation, not destruction. It no 
more means down With the Church than down with the State. It is 
not iconoclasm any more than anarchy. It is emancipation for both 
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sides, and therefore true union. The independence is not indiffer- 
‘ence; it is the cure, indeed, for the practical and mutual indifference 
which has already grown from a forced wedlock, and the remedy 
especially for our fatal lack of that influence on the State which the _ 
Church as the moral mentor should wield. The independence of 
Church and State is but a means to enable each better to realise its 
own place in the social unity, and to enter on their true free bond. 
State and Church therefore are both divine, and they need each other. 
But their great difference is here—that there is no divine charter or single 
constitutive principle for the State, while for the Church there is. The 


_, State is in its nature local, racial, and utilitarian ; whatever makes for 


the safety of the people is its supreme law. But the Church does not 
exist either from itself or for itself. It arose in a distinct person, act, 
and spirit—in Christ, the Cross, and Pentecost. The State may serve 
the safety of the people, but to the Church it-belongs to say (and to give) 
what the real and final safety of a people is. It is the Church that has 
the secret of the Commonwealth’s common weal. It has a principle, a 
genius, nay a presence, a living, positive, indwelling Lord. It was 
created by a definite idea ‘and a historic revelation, and it, takes its 
course from the spiritual logic of that idę, or the spiritual continuity of 


-, the gospel All the questions we may ask about the working of 


Churches must examine their service not to speçial ends or classes, but 
to that idea and purpose which, having created the Church, continues 
to inspire it. The first’ charge upon the Church is not the safety of 
the people but the sanctity of God. The founders of the Free 
Churches were not men who worked them for political utilities. They 
neither built them upon political theories, nor were they inspired by 
political recalcitrance. But they were moved to what they did by the 
native action in them of a free and gracious gospel, which meant 
more by them for the State than they dreamed of, and drew from them 
for history far more than their plans contained. - 

Now for this principle we must go, as they did, to the New Testar 
ment. If we do not we are really not entitled to a final or practical 
opinion on the subject. It is simply trifling with it to treat it as a 
matter of music or sentiment; it is debasing it to regard it as an affair 
of social utility or imperial policy; and it is Siena it to make 
ita = of social promotion. ` 


IL 


_ What then is the New Testament Church? Is it the Church repro- 
duced as it actually existed in the first céntury? If it were; then 
modern episcopacy and presbytery would be ruled out ; which is enough 
to reduce the plea to absurdity. So also would be ruled out many con- 
gregationalists who recognisé no authority but the single Church, and 
no fraternal duty in that except within itself. There is nothing 
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anywhere to-day that reproduces the empirical situation of the 
New Testament. The New Testament Churches were single 
Churches plus something else—plus a certain moral and spiritual 
- authority. And by that I mean the authority of the Apostles. 
This was not an institutional authority; it died with the men who 
` wielded it; and it was devolved on none else. And when it passed away 
with the men themselves the Churches were left with the problem of 
finding something to replace it, in order to prevent atomism and to 
present unity. This something has been the great crux of Church 
polity always. The Romanists find it in the pope, the Episcopalians in 
the bishop, the Presbyterians in a consistory; and the Congrega- 
tionalists, having long thought they were Scriptural with nothing of 
the kind, are earnestly engaged in finding something—whose name 
will be announced later. - 

`The true New Testament Church, it should be clear, is not any- 
thing whose essence is in its polity or visible head, whether pope or 
prince, because of the unique, personal and untransmitted function of the 
Apostles. (I speak of their historical place and not their dogmatic.) 
And we are surely entitled to go farther on this line, and to say that, 
so far as the New Testament goes, the State with its polity can far 
less than bishop or Emperor be regarded as the source, or the con- 
dition, of a Church’s unity—which is the case with the Established 
Church to-day. Where would the unity of the Anglican Church be if 
the parliamentary system released its grasp? 

The New Testament Church was given not in a pattern but in a 
principle, a spirit, a power, an act, anda gospel. It is that Church always 
which best gives effect not only vaguely to the New Testament genius, 
but to the positive and distinctive action of the New Testament revela- 
tion, which is redemption. It is the Church that best reflects the 
principle of the gospel and effects ity work. It is this Word 
and power that are the true and only continuity of the 
Church, as well as its regulative principles. The material and 
the formal principles of the Church are really one. And that one 
principle is Free Grace, as at, once the object, in Christ, of religious 
faith, and the condition in man of essential freedom and crowning 
faculty. It is free grace and daily forgiveness as the principle both 
of our justification and sanctification, of our initial release and our 
new obedience. And it is grace not as an infused sacramental sub- 
stance, nor as an inspirational influence like love, but as an act of 
moral mercy, and a power of moral re-creation. 

Even when we have recognised the authority of the New Testament 
our task isnot done. Which element in the New Testament is to rule 
us? Is it principle or precedent? And we are driven to find the 
permanent ground for Free Churchism in the nature of the Gospel 
itself as distinct from the positive precepts of Scripture. For a time 
may arrive, in the course of historic development, when circumstances 
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shall have so altered that precepts—even the laws of Christ in the 
Gospels viewed as express injunction—will seem to be no longer 
relevant. It might be contended that were the preceptor 
living now his precepts for the same end would be different—as 
indeed it is fairly contended in the case of several Apostolic regulations 
for the inchoate Church. But the Gospel is in its distinctive nature 
eternal, and whatever is demanded by that distinctive nature is of 
‘More than passing obligation for the society which it fashions. There 
may be a just fear, when one sees the half-hearted Free Churchism of 
some, and notes the insecurity of its moral base, that for want of a 
radical ground in the very essence of Christianity there will be nothing 
left in a generation or two but a political propaganda on this question. 
But it must be kept a religious question, and a Christian. It is one 
of the questions which must be settled on the Church’s principles, and 
not on the State’s. The Free Churches can only establish their case 
by the conviction which animated that great and liberal liberationist 
Vinet when he said, “For me to doubt the truth of a Free Church 
“would be to doubt the truth of Christianity itself.” And while such a 
foundation can be discovered only in the theological region, it is in 
the region of that theology which is neither speculative nor scholastic, 
but woven into the very tissue of what is distinctive in Christian faith 
and experience. Perhaps the halting and egotistic position 
of some of the Free Churches, in regard to their own 
principle, is due to the way in which a prosperous and cultured 
Christianity has become confused with all sorts of religious excellencies, 
with love, with pity, with philanthropy, with refinement, with kindness, 
with sentiment and poetry, with excitement, with churchmanship, 
with connexionalism, with piety—with a host of good things which are 
everything but faith in that free and daily grace which is daily humilia- 
tion and a daily confidence in the midst of self-despair. The one thing 
truly supernatural is to forgive. And the one test of unworldliness is ` 
the presence of that spirit both as it gives and takes. And the one 
thing that releases us from the State conscience is this Grace conscience, 
and not any mystic piety alone. It is the grace of remission and not the 
grace of inspiration (if one may use Augustine’s distinction). The specific 
thing in Christian faith is not simply piety or love of God. It is not the 
direct and habitual contact of the soul with God, of the alone with the 
Alone. It is not intimate and mystic devotion, nor is it a trustful sense 
of Fatherhood. It is not several things which finely and sweetly mark 
various forms of individual godliness. But it is something which is the 
mark, and more, the foundation of the Christian gospel and the 
Christian society. It is the action of God’s Free Grace in Christ upon 
a guilty race, the treatment by a miraculous mercy of a corporate sin, 
and the consequent creation of a new conscience for a new 
and universal society. Its essence is the ‘rescue from death 
of the natural conscience, doomed by its endless internecine strife, 
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now accusing now excusing itself, and delivered over to individual 
death and social disintegration. But it is just upon this natural 
and perishable conscience that the State rests—upon its natural self- 
approbation in the ordinary course, or its natural heroism of sacrifice 
in illustrious cases—at any rate on a natural conscience, strengthened 
or refined, but never desperate, broken, humiliated, penitent, and then 
rescued and recreated for a totally new order of life, hope, joy and 
power, as is the case with the new creature in Christ Jesus. That new 
creature lives not by the conscience but by the Redeemer in the con- 
science, which is an ethical distinction a whole world wide. The State 
founds upon human freedom and faculty, the Gospel upon human im- 
potence, for which grace is a new creative principle. It should be clear 
that a society based on the natural conscience and its autonomy, how- 
ever upright or heroic, is on an entirely different plane from one based 
on the strange yet not alien heteronomy of the redeemed conscience 
under Christ. A society that simply reflects the moral order can 
have no place in the affairs of a society which is built out of the ruins 
of that order by a new creative act. Such is the act of Free Grace, 
which at once, and alone, separates the Church from the world, and 
gives it in the Holy Spirit gf our redemption (and not merely our 
inspiration) a principle which is regulative for the Chuich in every age 
because it is what constitutes the Church above the ages. The real 
distinction between grace and nature is not a degree of refine- 
ment. Nor is it a matter of turning natural affections and trusts 
‘on a supernatural object. It is not natural affection spiritualised. 
It is forgiveness. That, may I be allowed to repeat, is 
the true supernatural. That is how God was called and pleased to 
reveal Himself in the only absolute and final revelation we have—in 
Jesus Christ. Now forgiveness, this rescue from our natural pre- 
dicament, is free. It is free in its initiation and free in its effect. The 
faith it creates must therefore be free and be its own law. If natural 
law, however moral and fine, control it it is not free. But what we have 
in a State control of the Church is just a natural society (and the State 
as a temporary stage of that society) regulating the supernatural and 
eternal society, which is created .by the freedom of grace, and made 
what it is by that redemption alone, by an experience which is not 
religious, or devout, or real only, but really and distinctively evangelical. 
A Church established by grace is forbidden by its free nature to be estab- 
lished by law. And perhaps it is the only kind of Church which is so 
forbidden. I see no incongruity between the establishment of the 
Church and a religion which is simply our spiritual nature raised to its 
highest point only not rtdeemed. It is only the faith of perennial 
forgiveness by grace that raises us above the natural religion which 
might make a religious state, and forms of us a new Israel. The Free 
Church position is the only consistent result of the great and true 
Apostolic succession by Paul, Augustine, and Luther. The Reforma- 
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tion Gated the Free ‘Chtirches i in ‘its heart. A State Church has 
always its affinities in Catholidism. Both of these make the institu- 
tional side of Christianity its pagan (or at least natural and non- -ethical) 
side, to be_of the esse afd not merely the dene esse of the Church. 
Wherever we have a State Church, or sympathies with it, we have 
the Pelagian line, the Humanist strain, and the glory of nature tending 
to ‘oust the wonder of grace. Forgiveness is then a matter of repair 
instead of structure, the patching of defects and not a new creation, 
an accident and not the essence of the Christian life, an incident at its 
beginning and not the daily principle of its course. The Evangelical 
and Free Church principle is imperilled- by the Pelagianism not only 
of the Catholic but of the Humanist, by much, that is, in current and 
liberal Protestantism as it grows prosperous, educated, ‘and popular. It 
7 is imperilled by anything which makes religion to be a fond response 
toa kindly God rather than a humble faith in a judging and redeeming 
God. It is imperilled by zsthetic culture, by easy circumstances, by a 
taste for minor poetry and fireside art; by philosophic reconciliations 
of the Hegelian type, by much that passes as natural religion, charming 
` taste, domestic piety, and even compassionate effort. It is especially 
imperilled by all that makes men in gerreral feel more sinned against 


than sinning, and turns the preacher into the champion of wronged . 


men rather than the prophet of holiness and the apostle of the 
supremely wronged and still most gracious God. 
Much, if not most, of our attractive religion even in the Churches 


moves on these lines, so catholic towards vivid culture, so inhospitable 


towards vital faith. We live, Harnack says, in a Pelagian, Franciscan, 
Erastian time; and it is a characterisation of the happiest and most 
coherent kind. Lovelessness becomes the great crime, and not the dis- 
obedience of unfaith ; sin becomes ugly rather than guilty; geniality is 
in more demand than either reality or sanctity; helpfulness takes the 
place of holiness; the passion of the Church is the per- 
. fecting of man and not the holitess of God; and ‘the 
discipline of the higher nature replaces the regeneration ` of 
grace. We study Dante, for instance, in growing numbers 
with a delight which is more than esthetic, which is ethical; ‘but 
it is not evangelical. We find the Purgatorio very congenial to a type 
of Christianity fashioned by the legalism of Law, Newman, and even 
Maurice, to say nothing of a brilliant race of inferior clergy, all bred 
in schools where a knowledge of the pagan classics is far more forma- 
tive than that of the Christian. It is in the English nature too. We 
are guilty, but not beaten ; we will begin again. We will work out the 
taint, and repair ‘our fault, and live it down. We will go through 
anything to get back to the face of Christ. We labour and suffer zo 
Him and not zx Him. We will win forgiveness by patience more than 


faith, being too proud and shy to accept it. We will end with His- 


' grace instead of beginning with it. We will be saved by character 
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instead of mercy. We will contribute something, and set up some con- 
dignity which may co-operate, where, being wholly lost, we should wholly 
receive. This is Catholic doctrine and not Protestant, pagan and not 
evangelical. And, being more or less national as well, it pervades the 
ethical earnestness of all the Churches; and in the Free Churches it 
produces mischief just in proportion to the culture, and the ethical 
sympathies of the culture, which it infects, In proportion to that on 
the one hand; and, on the other, in proportion to the essentiality of 
the other principle to Free Church life. Free Churchism can only live 
upon evangelical movement. It is the expression of a new life, not 
toward grace, but in grace; and in gtace conceived as mercy, not as 
illumination, sweetening, or love. It has no real root where religion is 
either the refinement of natural piety, or the goal of ethical effort. The 
new birth is the root of the Christian life. And, if it do not take 
place in faith, those may be less wrong who say it does in Baptism than 
they are who say it is not needed at all so long as our days are bound 
each to each in a natural piety. 

It is true that the Free Church’ F ederation is spreading and 
consolidating its work. But it is also true that there is an 
unhappy proportion even of eFree Church teachers who through 
a dread of theology are anything but sure of their final 
ecclesiastical ground in their faith, and a great many members 
who therefore easily succumb when circumstances inyite them. They 
have not a type of faith which feels sufficiently from home in a Church 
based on Pelagian principles, or perhaps saturated with Humanist 
sympathies alone. Sympathy, which ig but the complexion of true 
faith, has become their life blood. They are apt-to think the eccle- 
siastical difference is no more than is expressed in having a bishop, or 
a liturgy, or something else which can be treated in the penny press. 
And they are easily made to feel that this is not enough to justify so 
great a breach. The backbone of the Liberal party has symptoms of 
spinal complaint. And this accounts for much beyond ecclesiastical 
politics—and much which is not curable except by the radical moral 
remedy which will heal the Church trouble also. 


HL 


It is singular that among all the traditional notes of a redeemed 
Church as One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic, there should be missing 
the note of Free. That is the addition of the Spirit by modern history ; 
and, in modern history, by*the Free Churches, It is their contribution 
to the greater Catholicity. But it is incompatible with Erastianism in 
any shape. The Gospel is ethical, not political, in its spiritual note and 
effect. And the Church must be free in an ethical sense, not in an 
institutional, any more than in an intellectual. It must be free in 
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respect of the society it lives in because it has been freed by grace 
from the law on which society lives. 
, The New Testament Church is not the Church which gives most 
scope to free thought. ‘For free thought is but a by-product of the. 
. Gospel, and a side interest, however real, or even, upon occasion, 
' urgent. Nor is the New Testament Church the Church which gives 
most to the freedom of the clergy. For'the freedom of the clergy 
only reflects and serves the freedom of the Church., Nor is it the 
Church which contributes most to the freedom of the individual from 
the individuals about him. For no man can be saved but by the act’ 
_ which saves a race and sets up a society. But it is the Church with 
most liberty in prophesying, the Church that preaches best, the Church 
that best carries home the gospel of moral and gracious deliverance ;. . 
- that moves with this freedom’s mien and carries this freedom’s note into 
all the forms of freedom; and that best respects and promotes the 
- practical dignity of the corporate soul in the direct and personal experi- 
ence of Christ’s redemption. The greatest of all living preachers is the 
Church, and it is the Church most evangelical (in the great sense of the 
word). It is more than Protestant as well as more than Catholic. It 
' is more than much stiff Protestantism at least. In spite of the 
Confessions the Reformation must be ‘left behind. But it must’ be 
left behind by its own principle, and only so outgrown as to be carried 
with us like our youth or our conversion. It must be outgrown (and 
not idolised) on the one hand; and it must be developed (and not 
minimised) on the other. We go farther than the Reformers, but it 
is where their Reformation carries us. It must be assimilated, not 
scorned; but assimilated it must be, and not frozen and cold-stored. 
Evangelical is a-far more sacred word than Protestant, if it could be 
rescued from some of its monopolists. . The party, for instance, in the 
Established Church which calls itself most Protestant is not evangelical 
enough to prefer the Church’s faith to its position. . And the experi- ‘ 
ence of the Evangelical Churches (which are Churches indeed and not 
mere parties) finds nowhere less response. While on the other hand 
there is in the High Church party not only an intelléctual earnestness 
and an ethical verve, but an evangelical vitality real enough to be galled 
by the fetters of the State. More may: perhaps be hoped for the 
‘Gospel from the evangelical element in the High Church than from the . 
evangelical creed in the Low. The mystic ‘religion which has no 
` Church principle latent in its saving principle, but exhausts it in piety 
only, like some devout Evangelicals, always gravitates to-the placid, 
the dominant, the Established, whether in faith or ethic, in Church or 
State. The mystic is apt to be sweet, acquiescent, remote—and 
irrelevant; and he may adorn faith but cannot renew it. He may 
extend the Church in missions, but he cannot restore it in the spirit of 
its mind—especially’ of its mind. He makes nq Reformations. His 
grace is saintly more than saving, and sectional rather than universal., 
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Tauler was well, but he could have been better spared than 
Luther. 

The true Church is the Church with most Gospel. It is the Church 
most directly and purely made by the Gospel. Its form and practice 
spring most congenially from the nature of the Gospel. They do not 
rest upon any precepts or instructions ; which are rather parallel to the 
Gospel, and imbedded in the unity of Scripture rather than that of the 
faith. And the Church with most Gospel in this redeemed, free, ethical, 
and spiritual sense’ cannot be a State Church. For there law has the 
control of Gospel, and thicks its blood with cold. No Established 
Church can be in spirit and tendency a Reformation Church; because 
it cannot be a Church with scope for the autonomy and sufficiency of 
redeeming grace.* The grace that is most congenial to it is grace of 
the wrong kind—grace unfree, grace that waits upon orders and cir- 
cumstances, grace in the mechanical and materialised form of sacra- 
ments. If an institution like the State control the Church it can 
only feel at home with the Church’s central grace in some institutional 
version of it, like sacraments. An establishment is always in principle 
Catholic, because it must be in spirit more institutional (and therefore 
more sacramental) than mora], It cannot be an Evangelical Church. 
And the logic of that spiritual impossibility will over-ride all the efforts of 
those who dream that it can, desire that it may, or resolve that it shall. 

Nor is any Protestantism which is merely secured by the State worth 
having. What a humiliation it is that the Courts of the law should be 
invoked by believers to decide’ on the principles of the Gospel, and to 
protect, not the property of the Church (which were right enough), 
but the faith of the Church, and its ministry, from men who honestly 
care for nothing so much as the Church, its ministry, and its faith. 
The proceedings in protesting against a bishop may take a legal form 
which is as much a mockery of the Gospel as the proceedings in his 
appointment. Again, itis urged by some even in the Free Churches 
that for the State ‘to withdraw its control from the Church now, with 
the priest in the ascendant, would be to deliver the Church to his will. 
But, by all the principles of a free Gospel, better a free Church 
choosing the priest than a State which is no Church suppressing him. 
Such people speak, moreover, as if we were in a country where there 
were no free Churches, and no free Gospel able to meet the priest 
were he only stripped of his State prestige. It follows also from 

* Tsay redeeming grace, because some private criticism on this essay has opened 
my eyes to the possibility that, in the mind of some, grace has come to'mean only the 
gracious care, guidance, or presence of God for the soul or the Church. A response 
to this ıs common to every Christian mind or society, and could not be the badge 
of the Free Churches ; but it is itself only a corollary of grace in the distinctive and 
central Christian sense—as mercy to guilt. That which is distinctive of the life- 
principle of Christianity is not what is common to the creeds of all the Churches, as 


a false liberalism has it, but what is the marrow of the Gospel and the core of its 
historic revelation—which is redemption. The really Catholic element in the Church 


is not guod semper, H bd et ab omnibus creditum est, but cud creditum est, what sits 
at the creative centre of the revelation in Christ and His work. 
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what is here said that the best way to make the Church free is less to 
attack the Church which is not free than to,develop the Gospel in the 
Churches where freedom is, to develop it richly, and realise our full 
salvation in word and work, in Church and State, in self and in 
society, in ethic and in faith, in deed and in creed. 

Should it be urged that a Church uncontrolled by the State might 
be a society large enough to be a peril to the State the reply is two- 
fold. First, there is not one organisation, imperium, or religious 
“trust,” but a multiplicity of Churches, whose tendency is not amalga- 
mation for a corner in power but federation and mutual cor- 
rection. Second, it can hardly be suggested that a society founded 
and fashioned by the Gospel of Christ should be a peril to any State, 
unless that State sank to a moral level which has reason to dread good- 
ness, and which has already parted with any claim to respect, to say 
nothing of power. But it is one of. the worst effects of a State Church 
to produce a habit of mind that distrusts the wild genius of the Gospel 
unless it be well caged in the bars of the law. 

It would be quite possible for even Free Churches to be led into 
seeking their remedy and safety almost wholly in the development of 
their institutional side; without, in some cases, the sense, or, in others, 
the courage to ask whether the defect i$ not in their type of religion 
and its relation to grace; or whether they have evangelical power (as 
distinct from natural energy) to work an institution however improved. 


IV. 


The bearing on Church polity of what has been said as to the 
nature of grace is not unreal because it may be remote. In these 
larger questions it is the remote considerations that are at last the 
relevant. It needs a large question to give the final principles their 
scope. And there is no settling of the great questions except by the 
ultimate reasons. The Church especially is too great a fabric to rest 
upon any but central foundations. And its form must in the end be 
created by its soul and express its principle. It is not the grievances 
of the hour, or the plausibilities of the present, that shape the Church, 
but the eternal spirit of a positive principle, and the indwelling con- | 
tinuity of a definite creative act. 

If sin be the one problem of the race, at once practical, urgent, and 
intractable ; if it call for a divine intervention in the act of a Saviour 

‘and the existence of a Church; if it be in its nature much more than 
taint or disease, if it be above all guilt, whose treatment can never be 
mere amnesty by love but redemption by grace; if farther this grace 
be not a mere antiseptic to the evil infection, a sacramental infusion of 
a more vital substance (however rare and incorporeal), but if it be the 
‘moral yet miraculous action of one living subject on another—that is, 
if its nature be apostolic and not priestly, ethical and not magical, 
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creative and not merely alterative ; then the experience of such grace 
is not only ¢he note of the Church, but it is the formative principle 
of the Church—it is not constitutive of the Church but regulative as 
well. It shapes the Church that it makes; and it guides the Church 
that it shaped. It prescribes its affinities and its alliances, its fellow- 
ship within and its associations without. It decides both its polity and 
its policy, its structure and action, and is at once a wand to guide the 
flock and a staff to quell the foe. 

The men that Grace made should alone make the Church of Grace— 
that is the principle which in the conditions of to-day destroys State 
Churchism, along with some other anachronisms. If God’s grace in 
Christ gave me my soul is it to be thought that the affairs of that 
soul should be ruled by a parliament of men to whom grace is but a 
tag of theology, or by a Crown for whom it may be at once the deepest 
need and the feeblest force? If grace saved me from perdition it saved 
me by the same act into a universal society of souls similarly saved. And 
it could not do so without giving them, by virtue of that act, all the 
light and the power to order themselves in social union and brotherly 
love. The grace that saved the whole man, therefore, saved the whole 
of men; and that salvation, as universal, contains the law 
for their civil relations no ‘less than for their Church fellowship. 
The Church indeed does not give the law of the State, but the 
gospel which the Church preaches does, the gospel which makes the 
Church does. The great redeeming word of the kingdom is a word 
to found and feed both Church and State as co-ordinate agents of 
the kingdom of God. And this can be denied only by two classes 
of people, by those who do not realise either the kingdom or its 
word, or else by those who identify the Church with the kingdom, 
and would have both ruled from Rome. It will thus be seen that 
the great reaction against the State’s hand upon faith can hardly 
assume the dignity that belongs to it, or produce its due effect, except 
as the result of some renewed sense in the Churches of what faith is, of 
its nature as the answer to free grace, and of the freedam it thus carries 
and demands. The politicians may resort to this policy as a promising 
cry, but unless the movement be led and fed by men of more definite 
and Serious spiritual strain it will be lost in trivialities and senti- 
mentalisms. The need of the hour is an evangelical experience ad- 
justed to the gospel grandeur and to modern needs. It is the triviali- 
ties and personalities of our religious life that deaden the impact of our 
great powers and principles, and produce our affable twang and our 
forcible feebles. Let it only be considered how much influence is 
exerted, even among Free Church people, by the Christmas-card idea 
of the Church, or the full-choral-service idea, or the “ delightful man ” 
idea, or the “ Masonic lodge” idea, compared with the spiritual and 
stirring idea involved in the experience of one who has really and 
mightily passed from death to life. 
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V. 


Yet style goes for much. It always must. And in a cultured age it 
goes for more and more. The clergyman carries it with him because 
he has on him the glamour of a Church tradition which has produced 
or absorbed the best culture'of the world. The Bible carries it, not 
only because it was more true than the writings it survived, but also 
because it had the great way with it, and was more distinguished in 
its spiritual style than the rest. It became canonicdl by becoming 
classic for the soul The books were canonical not only because 
they came from Apostles but because they were worthy of Apostles. 
The Christian life is after all not creed, nor conduct, but, in chief, spirit 
—a nameless thing—a subtle cachet, a seal, an apostolicity, a holy 
savoir faire, a courtliness of the Redeemer’s kingdom, a fine thing 
and a large, that steals its way among men of good will, and subdues 
lions by quelling them like Daniel, and not like Samson by rending 
them. If our warfare be but as Samson’s, so may be our end. And 
it is no Christian end so to destroy a Church that we perish in its fall. 
There is a great style that comes from saturation with grace ; and many 
a Scottish peasant has had it, and no few English burghers—they and 
their women. And they have honoured the throne without idolising 
it because they were spiritually of royal strain, and each one resembled 
the children of a king. They gave and took honour as kings from 
kings. This style is a harmony; yet a harmony not of balanced 

‘culture but of spiritual peace and moral reconcilement. It breathes of 
battles long ago, and the sward grown green again, but the memory 
never dead; of silent places for strength renewed; of lonely hours 
crowded with the saving presence, of much joy and power in the Holy 
Ghost. And for the lack of this spiritual style no force tactics or devices 
will atone, no pulpit histrionics, no sentimental sympathy, no offhand 
fraternity, no swaggering homeliness, no brusque and aggressive hearti- 
ness. We shall do well never to despise the might of this great 
manner, because it may grow scarce among us and be hustled out. It 
makes its way by an inbred dignity, and its foes at last are not scattered 
so much as hushed or won. It honestly, if quietly, achieves that 
inward self-certainty which is the condition of distinction, that self- 
conquest which is the condition of delicacy, and that self-knowledge 
which is the condition of an invincible humility too often lost. If 
we lack these notes we lose the mea that love them, and especially 
the women—as we find out. And these people are the final powers, 
not the boisterous stalwarts of push and slash and public press. Give 
these last their place in the battle, but they do not win the campaign. 
And if we are losing this mien of subtle freedom, and this air of irre- 
sistible grace, it must be, in chief, because we are losing from our soul’s 
religion the experience of that free grace which is, the most lordly and 
invincible movement of the Almighty Himself, which is the whisper 
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whereby He subdued all things when He had power, if He willed, of 
both earthquake and storm, and He sank His voice to death when He 
might have raised it to heaven to call to His side the presence and the 
sword of legions of angels. 


VI. 


The desire is sometimes expressed by liberal Churchmen to reform 
the obstacles which prevent the Nonconformists from re-entering the 
national Church. This is well meant, but it rests on an entire mis- 
understanding of our case. What we protest against is not the abuses. 
but the existence, the principle, of a national Church. We say that 
the national Church is one of the chief reasons for the scarcity of 
national Christianity. The grievance is not ours but the Spirits. The 
whole Church and Gospel throughout the world is a solid thing, and it 
all suffers loss, and all has a lower temperature, because one part of it 
suffers establishment. This plea is not a polemic ; or, if it be, the polemic 
is not ours. It is not self-will. It is the Lord’s controversy. It is the 
native freedom of the Spirit asserting itself in us. The polemic is 
theirs who pen the Spirit in tReir own fold. Will they own us as true 
Churches? Will they bless not only our philanthropy but our ministry? 
Will they welcome our ministers as our ministers? That is the only irenic 
possible. There have been recent approaches from the Established 
Church to the Wesleyans, ‘for instance, and some kind things said. 
But it has not yet been said that the doors of the old fold are open 
to the Wesleyan ministers without re-ordination. Even when that is 
said, to go back would be doing what. the Galatians did, and declining 
from an evangelical creed upon a legal Church and a stage outgrown. 
For an Establishment is the academy of spiritual minors. 

The question really turns on this of the ministry. If there be but 
one true Church we cannot wonder that it should claim special public 
privilege. These privileges arose when there was but one. And the 
mark of a true Church is its ministry, and the validity, and effectiveness 
of it. The real question for many a Free Churchman is not the 
political one which may be pre-occupying his interest for the hour. 
It is more religious, more ecclesiastical, more near him. It is the 
question of his estimate and treatment of his ministry. The Church 
he objects to does believe in its ministry. And he is not in a 
position to cope with it till he believe with equal fervour in his, and treat: 
it before his sons as if he did. The estimate of the ministry is a fair 
index of the condition of. the Church. If he has no ministry he cam 
treat with respect, he has no real Church. He must be not less of a 
Churchman but more in this regard. He must not dread the ministry 
as a career for his capable son, nor must he speak of the office with. 
the contempt he sometimes does before his young children. 

When the question of the ministry has been conceded, then the 
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Episcopal succession falls. And with it falls the plea for an exclusive 
establishment. It should not then be impossible to deal with any 
forms of priesthood which are a spiritual or a public peril. Or we may 
reverse the argument. The monopolist basis of the Episcopate has 
been destroyed by historical science; the question of the ministry is 
therefore in principle conceded. And the principle of an establish- 
ment is destroyed both by its absence from the New Testament, by 
- its spiritual incompatibility with the Gospel, and by its effect in history 
both upon the State and especially upon the Church. When the truth 
of these matters has permeated from the scholarly circles to the general 
mind of the Church, in the progress of a time when truth is coming to 
mean so much more than orthodoxy, we must see a change in all the 
Churches and their relations to each other. Neither will dissent seem 
self-will, nor assent mere ascendency. The true reality and unity of 
the sacramental presence will become ever more pressing in its power. 
Polity will not then be essential but convenient, and therefore rich and 
various, in the new harmony. The equal conscience and dignity of each 
side will be at once vindicated and reconciled in a new and higher 
synthesis of fact and truth. The Church will be composed of federated 
Churches, each more sacred in its indivitluality than the mere parties 
which are now clamped by a political tie into the semblance of one 
Church. And the totality of the Churches will make a national Church 
in asense and power we have not known. The pagan forms of priest- 
hood can then be dealt with. And an ethical authority, an informed 
and inspired conscience will grow up within the nation, unfretted, un- 
maimed, and unwasted by the standing contradiction and irritant of a 
political Church. It will moralise politics, cleanse commerce, ‘make 
the press earnest, and unite classes, all in a slow but resistless way that 
can.only be called national salvation, where now there is so much to 
indicate national perdition—if, alas, it do not indeed promise perdi- 
tion, and if it be not even now ‘too late. - 


VIL 


It is said sometimes by the speakers and writers of the Establish- 
ment that the Free Church movement has ceased to be religious and 
has become merely political. If that were true it would be fatal to us. 
This is a religious question before all else. The politics of it may be a 
matter of times and seasons, of tactics and experiences. But the 
religion of it is bound up with the word and genius of our Gospel. It 
is impossible to develop this gospel (except in a Quietist way) without 
the question of a State Church coming to the front. It is inbred in the 
very movement of Christian history—whatever statesmen may say or 
wish. There is one way of keeping it in the rear, and it is by doing 
nothing to develop moral and civic earnestness in New Testament 
faith, or moral reality in Christian redemption. The present is an 
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age in which the idea of philanthropy has taken the lead of the idea of 
salvation in the history of the Church. This is neither wonderful nor 
quite regrettable. There were arrears due to pity. Moreover, in the 
great unity and long history of the Church there is scope for much 
flux and reflux of ruling thought. But so long as the philanthropic 
side of the Gospel is uppermost, so long will there be a sympathy with 
State methods, and no antipathy to State control. If the Church is 
there chiefly to do something for the masses it has much in common 
with the purpose and genius of the State. But another hour will 
strike and a deeper note will sound again. The now narcotised 
soul will cast the spell away, it will awake hungry, and the desire 
to be safe will deepen again into the passion to be saved. Grace will 
return and resume the place now sweetly held by pity and then as 
sweetly resigned. And when that day comes we shall enter on a 
diviner impatience than ever of the bondage of Church to State, and 
we shall wonder that we could ever be so heavy with sleep as to dream 
that in such bonds we were free. 


P. T. FORSYTH. 


‘SOUL-WANDERING AS IT CONCERNS 
` ANIMALS. 


Se 


N one of those enigmatic sayings which launch the mind on bound- 
Í less seas, Cardinal Newman remarked that we know less of 
animals than of angels. A large part of the human race explains the 
mystery by what is called transmigration, metempsychosis, Samsara, 
Séelenwanderung ; the last a word so compact and picturesque that it 
is a pity not to imitate it in English. The intelligibility of ideas depends 
much on whether words touch the spring of the picture-making wheel 
ofthe brain; “ Soul-wandering ” does this. os 
. Ancient as the theory is, we ought to remember what is commonly 
forgotten—that somewhere in the extreme distance we catch sight of a 
time when if was unknown, at least in the sense of a procession of the 
` soul from death to life through animal forms. Traces of it are to be 
found in the Sutras and it is thoroughly developed in the Upanishads, 
but if the Sutras belong to the thirteenth century and the Upanishads 
to about the year 700 before Christ, a long road still remains to the 
Vedas with their fabulous antiquity. f 
In the Vedas it is stated that the soul may wander, even during 
sleep, and that it will surely have a further existence after death, but 
there is nothing to shew that in this further existence it will take the 
form of an animal. Man will be substantially man, able to feel the 
same pleasures as his prototype on earth; but if he goes toa good 
. place, exempt from the same pains. What, then, was the Vedic - 
opinion of animals? On the-whole, it is safe to assume that the 
authors of the Vedic chants believed that animals, like men, entered a 
soul-world in which they preserved their identity. The.idea of funeral 
sacrifices, as exemplified in these earliest records, was that of sending 
some one before. The horse and the goat that were immolated at a- 
Vedic funeral were intended to go and announce the coming of the 
` man’s soul. Wherever victims were sacrificed at funerals, they were 
originally meant to,do something in the after life; hence they must 
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have had souls. Thevorigin of the Suttee was the wish that the wife 
should accompany her husband, and among primitive peoples animals 
were sacrificed because the dead man might have need of them. Not 
very long ago an old Irish woman, on being remonstrated with for 
having killed her dead husband’s horse, replied with the words, “ Do 
“you think I would let my man go on foot in the next world? ”* 
Apart from what hints may be gleaned from the Vedas, there is an 
inherent probability against the early Aryans, any more than the 
modern Hindu, believing that the soul of man or beast comes suddenly 
to a full stop. To destroy spirit seems to the Asiatic mind as im- 
possible as to destroy matter seems to the biologist. 

Leaving the Vedas and coming down to the Sutras and Upani- 
shads, we discover the transmigration of souls at first suggested and 
then clearly defined. Whence came it? Was it the belief of those 
less civilised nations whom the Aryans conquered, and did they, in 
accepting it from them, give it a moral complexion by investing it with 
the highly ethical significance of an upward or downward progress 
occasioned by the merits or demerits of the soul in a previous state 
of being? 

A large portion of mankindfinds it as difficult to conceive a sudden 
beginning as a sudden end of spirit. We forget difficulties which we 
are not in the habit of facing; those who have tried to face this one 
have generally stumbled over it. Even Dante with his subtle psycho- 
physiological reasoning hardly persuades. The ramifications of a life 
before stretched far: “ Whosoever believes in the fabled prior exist- 
“ence of souls, let him be anathema,” thundered the Council of 
Constantinople, A.D. 543. Which shews that many Christians shared 
Ongen’s views on this subject. 

From-the moment that soul-wandering became, in India, a well- 
established doctrine, some three thousand years ago, the conception of 
the status of animals was perfectly clear. “Wise people,” says the 
Bhagavad Gita, “ see the same soul (Atman) in the Brahman, in worms 
“and insects, in the outcasts, in the dog and the elephant, in beasts, cows, 
“ gadflies and gnats.” Here we have the doctrine succinctly expounded, 
and in spite of subtleties introduced by later philosophers (such as that 
of the outstanding self) the exposition holds good to this day as a 
statement of the faith of India. It also described the doctrine of 
Pythagoras, which ancient traditions asserted that he brought from 
Egypt, where no such doctrine ever existed. Pythagoras is still com- 
monly supposed to have borrowed from Egypt; but it is strange that a 
single person should contipue to hold an opinion against which so much 


* The other day on visiting that wonderfully emotion-awakening relic, the 
Viking ship at Christiania, I was interested to see the benes of the Chiefs horses 
and dogs as wellas his own. Did the Norsemen, passionately devoted to the sea 
as they were, suppose that not only the animals, but also the vessel in which they 
amei heir leader, would have a ghostly second existence? I have no doubt that 
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evidence has been produced ; especially as it is surely very easy to ex- 
plain the tradition by interpreting Egypt to have stood for “the East” 
in common parlance, exactly as in Europe a tribe of low caste Indians 
came to be called gypsies or Egyptians. Pythagoras believed that he 
had been one of the Trojan heroes, whose shield he knew at a glance 
in the Temple of Juno where it was hung up. After him, Empedocles 
thought that he had passed through many forms, amongst others those 
of a bird and a fish. Pythagoras and his fire-spent disciple belong to 
times which seem almost near if judged “by Indian computations: yet 
they are nebulous figures; they seem to us, and perhaps they seemed 
to men who lived soon after them, more like mysterious, half Divine 
bearers of a word than men of flesh and blood. But Plato, who is real 
to us and who has influenced so profoundly modern thought, Plato 
took their theory and displayed it to the western world as the most 
logical explanation of the mystery of being. 

The theory of transmigration did not commend itself to Roman 
thinkers, though it was admirably stated by a Roman poet :— 


, Omnia mutantur: nihil interit. Errat, et illinc 
Huc venit, hinc illuc, et quoslibet occupat artus 
Spiritus, eque feris, humana in corpora transit, 
Inque feras noster, nec tempore deperit ullo. : 
Utque novis facilis signatur cera figuris, i 
Nec manet ut fuerat, nec formas servat easdem, 
Sed tamen ipsa eadem est; animam sic semper eandem 
Esse. 


This description is as accurate as it is elegant; but it remains a ques- 
tion whether Ovid had anything deeper than a folk-lorist’s interest in 
transmigration joined to a certain sympathy which it often inspires in 
those who are fond of animals. The enthusiastic folk-lorist finds him- 
self believing in all sorts of things at odd times. Lucian’s admirers at 
Rome doubtless enjoyed his ridiculous story of a Pythagorean cock 
which had been a man, a woman, a prince, a subject, a fish, a horse and 
a frog, and which summed up its varied experience in the judgment 
that man was the most wretched and deplorable of all creatures, all 
others patiently grazing within the enclosures of Nature while man 
alone breaks out and strays beyond those safe limits. This story was 
retold with great gusto by Erasmus. The Romans were a people with 
inclusive prejudices, and they were not likely to welcome a narrowing 
of the gulf between themselves and the beasts of the field. Cicero’s 
dictum that, while man looks before and after, analysing the past and 
forecasting the future, animals have only the perception of the present, 
does not go to the excess of those later theorists who, like Descartes, 
. reduced animals to automata, but it goes farther than scientific writers 
on the subject would now allow to be justified. 
It is worth while asking, what was it that so powerfully attracted 
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Plato in the theory of transmigration? I think that Plato, who made 
a science of the moral training of the mind, was attracted by soul- 
wandering as a scheme of soul-evolution. Instead of looking at it as a 
matter of fact which pre-supposed an ethical root (which is the Indian 
view) he looked upon it as an ethical root which pre-supposed a matter 
of fact. He was influenced a little, no doubt, by the desire to get rid 
of Hades, “an unpleasant place,” as he says, “and not true,” for which 
he felt a peculiar antipathy, but he was influenced far more by seeing 
in soul-wandering a rational theory of the ascent of the soul, a 
Darwinism of the spirit. “We are plants,” he said, “not of earth but 
“ of heaven,” but it takes the plants of heaven a long time to grow. 

We ought to admire the Indian mind, which first seized the idea of 
time in relation to development and soared out of the cage of history 
(veritable or imaginary) into liberal zons to account for one perfect 
soul, one plant that had accomplished its heavenly destiny. But 
though the Indian seer argues with Plato that virtue has its own reward 
(not so much an outward reward of improved environment as an inward 
reward of approximation to perfection), he disagrees with the Greek 
philosopher with regard to the practical result of all this as it affects 
any of us personally. Plato found the theory of transmigration 
entirely consoling; the Indian finds it entirely the reverse. Can the 
reason be, that Plato took the theory as a beautiful symbol while the 
Indian takes it as a dire reality? 

The Hindu is as much convinced that the soul is reborn in different 
animals as we are that children are born of women. He is convinced 
of it, but he is not consoled by it. Let us reflect a little; does not one 
life give us time to get somewhat tired of it; how should we feel after 
fifteen hundred lives? The wandering Jew has never been thought 
an object of envy, but the wandering soul has a wearier lot; it knows 
the sorrows of all creation. 


How many births are past I cannot tell, 
How many yet may be no man may say, 

But this alone I know and know full well 
That pain and grief embitter all the way.* 


Rather than this—death. How far deeper the gloom revealed by 
these lines from the folk-songs of an obscure Dravidian tribe living in 
the Nilgiri Hills, than any which cultured Western pessimism can show. 
Compared with them, the despairing cry of Baudelaire seems almost 
a hymn of joy :— : 


’Tis death th&t cheers and gives us strength to live, 
"Tis life’s chief aim, sole hope that can abide, 

Our wine, elixir, glad restorative 

Whence we gain heart to walk till eventide. 


* “Folk Songs of Southern India,” by Charles E. Gover, a fascinating but little- 
known work. 
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Through snow, through frost, through tempests it can give 
Light that pervades th’ horizon dark and wide ; 

The inn which makes secure when we arrive 

Our food and sleep, all labour laid aside. 


It is an Angel whose magnetic hand ‘ 
Gives quiet sleep and dreams of extasy, £ 
And strews a bed for naked folk and poor. 


~ Tis the god’s prize, the mystic granary, 
The poor man’s purse and-his old native land, 
And of the unknown skies the opening door. 


Folk songs are more valuable aids than the higher literature of 
nations in an enquiry as to what they really believe. The religion of 
the Dravidian mountaineers is purely Aryan (though their race is not) ; 
their songs may be taken, therefore, as Aryan documents. They are 
particularly characteristic of the dual belief as to a future state which 
is, to this day, widely diffused. How firmly these people believe in 
transmigration the quatrain quoted above bears witness; yet they also 
believe that souls are liable to immediate judgment. This contradic- 
tion is explained by the theory that a long interval may elapse between 
death and re-incarnation and that during this interval the soul meets 
with a reward or punishment. To say the truth, the explanation 
sounds a rather lame one. Is it not more likely that the idea of 
immediate judgment, wherever it appears, is a relic of Vedic belief 
which has to be reconciled, as best it can, with the later idea of trans- 
migration? The Dravidian songs are remarkable for their strong 
inculcation of regard for animals. In their impressive funeral dirge 
which is a public confession of the dead man’s sins, it is owned that he 
killed a snake, a lizard and a harmless frog. And that not mere life- 
taking was the point condemned, is clearly proved by the further 
admission that the delinquent put the young ox to the plough before 
it was strong enough to work. In a Dravidian vision of Heaven and 
Hell certain of the Blest are perceived milking their happy kine, and 
it is explained that these are they who, when they saw the lost kine of 
neighbour or stranger in the hills, drove them home nor left them to 
perish from tiger or wolf. Surely in this, as in the Jewish command 
which it so closely resembles, we may read mercy to beast as well as. 
to man. 

It is sometimes said that there is as much cruelty to animals in 
India as anywhere—perhaps more. Some of this cruelty (as it seems 
to us) is caused directly by reluctance to take life; of the other sort, 
caused by callousness, it can be only said that if men are often better 
than their creeds they are often worse. One great fact is admitted: 
children are not cruel in India: Victor Hugo could not have written his 
terrible poem about the tormented toad in India. Í think it a mistake 
to attribute the Indian humane sentiment towards animals: wholly to 
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transmigration ; nevertheless, it may be granted that such a belief 
fosters such a sentiment. Indeed, if it were allowable to look upon the 
religion of the many as the morality of the one, it would seem natural 
to suppose that the theory of transmigration was invented by some 
creature-loving sage on purpose to give men a fellow-feeling for their 
humbler relations. Even so, many a bit of innocent folk-fable has 
served as “ protective colouration” to beast or bird: the legend of the 
tobin who covered up the Babes in the Wood; the legend of the 
swallow who did some little service to the crucified Saviour, and how 
many other such tender fancies. Who invented them, and why? 

Unfortunately, folk-lore has not always done beasts and birds “ good 
“turns.” How many owls, the farmer’s best friends, have been nailed 
on barn-doors because Yama sent an owl as his messenger! Yama 
also had his two dogs, one brindled and one brown, who are equally 
well known to us. I have come to the conclusion that very few persons 
are quite incredulous about the death portent of the howling dog. But 
though Yama’s dogs carried his message to men, there seems to have 
been originally no prejudice against them. They had another office, 
which was either to keep the wicked from entering in, or to bark at the 
evil spirits who would fain have seized the souls of the just on their 
journey. The brindled hound, “ Sabala,” has been thought to be a 
kinsdog of Cerberus, but the identification is dubious. If Plato had 
wished simply to find a happy substitute for Hades, he might have 
found it—had he looked far enough—in the Vedic kingdom of the sun, 
radiant and eternal, where sorrow is not, where the crooked are made 
straight, ruled over by Yama the first man to die and the first to live 
again, death’s bright angel, lord of the holy departed—how far from 
Pluto and the “ Tartarean grey.” It would not have provided a solu- 
tion to the mystery of being, but it might have made many converts, 
for after a happy heaven all antiquity thirsted. 

It is not sure if the scheme of existence mapped out in soul- 
wandering is really more consoling for beast than for man. Itis a poor 
compliment to some dogs to say that they have been some men. Then 
again, it is recognised as easier for a dog to be good than for a man to 
be good, but after a dog has passed his little life in well-doing he dies 
with the prospect that his spirit, which by his merits becomes again a 
man, will be sent down, by that man’s transgressions, to the society of 
jackals. According to the doctrine of soul-wandering, animals are, in 
brief, the Purgatory of men. Just as prayers for the dead (which means, 
prayers for the remission to them of a merited period of probation) 
represent an important branch of Catholic observances, so prayers for 
the remission of a part ofthe time which souls would otherwise spend 
in animal forms constitute the most vital and essential feature in 
Brahmanical worship. 
E. MARTINENGO CESARESCO. 
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PLANT SANITATION. 


HE advantages gained by sanitation, or preventive medicine, ` 

in preserving human life and making it more vigorous are 
universally recognised facts, and hardly need to be supported by data 
to prove them. Two hundred years ago the mortality in London was 


` 80 per 1,000; it is now about 20; and this has been brought about, 


not by the possession of knowledge of @isease and the means of com- 
bating it, but by continually putting such knowledge into practice. 
The introduction of sanitary methods is comparatively recent. The 
first Public Health Act was promulgated in 1848, though local efforts 
had been made earlier. Since then the tendency of such legislation © 


‘ has been to place the regulation in the hands of the local authorities, 


subject to a general superintendence by a Government department, , 
Still later has come the adoption of measures in Britain to protect 
animals from disease. Until comparatively recently, lung disease (con- 


‘tagious pleuro-pneumonia) and foot-and-mouth disease caused large 


and frequent losses of cattle, estimated at nearly 2,000,000 per annum 
—a loss of perhaps £3,000,000 each yoar. Foot-and-mouth disease 
has been almost exterminated. Glanders, which was responsible for 
the loss of large numbers of cavalry horses, is now rare both in the 
Army and in private stables. Rabies will no doubt be at no distant 


‘date. recorded in the category of extinct diseases in Britain, if pre- 


ventive measures are continuously and thoroughly carried out. 
Sanitation for mankind was probably induced to some extent by 
fear; for animals partly from motives of benevolence, but mainly for 
economic reasons. Plant sanitation also must be considered for 
economic reasons. Increase of population necessitates larger food 
supplies. The fight of thé farmer in Britain and the planter in Greater 
Britain must become more strenuous as competition, cheapness of 
transport, and the opening up of new countries go on. Yet while 
many means of producing Jarger crops and improved varieties have 
been devised and made use of, no means for keeping cultivated plants 
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in health, or preventing the spread of epidemics, have been to any 
extent practised in Britain or encouraged by the State. 

That great loss of wealth has been suffered from diseases to plants, 
figures have been frequently adduced to prove. The potato disease in 
Ireland caused immense losses and a disastrous famine. The 
phylloxera on the vines of France reduced the yield of wine by 90 per 
cent, and spread to and affected other Continental vine-growing 
countries. Estimates have been carefully made to show that in 
Australia wheat rust causes a loss of nearly £3,000,000 annually. In 
1882 the hop-aphis lost to Kent and Sussex alone about as much. In 
India the annual loss by this same enemy has been calculated at not 
less than 491,000,000. In America in 1882, before any steps were 
taken to mitigate these evils, the Agricultural Commissioner estimated 
the enormous sum of from 440,000,000 to £60,000,000 as the amount 
of waste due to insect diseases alone. Ceylon suffered to: the 
extent of probably over £15,000,000 by the coffee leaf disease, which _ 
led to the ruin of the industry in that island. All these estimates 
must from the nature of the data be only approximate; but even if 
they err on the side of exaggeration it is plain that vast losses have 
occurred through diseases to cultivated plants. . 

Can these losses be redudtd or to any extent avoided? The 
answer to this question is found in other lands more than in our own 
country, though in some cases in Britain diseases have been treated 
with success, and the cultivator has benefited by his intelligent action. 
Germany and America are in the van in proving the value of know- 
ledge gained and put into practical form in the use of sanitary measures 
for plants. The vine industry in France, Italy, Germany, Madeira 
and other grape-growing countries was almost ruined by the 
phylloxera, until means were found to minimise the attacks, and 
varieties of the plants were discovered in other countries which were 
immune from the ravages of this destructive insect. The vines were still 
suffering from phylloxera when a mildew or blight, due to a fungus, 
began to do serious damage to crops. Through a fortunate accident— 
the spraying of vines by the roadside with bluestone to prevent 
pilfering of fruit—a fungicide was found for this disease, which pre- 
vented the extinction of the vine, and is still recognised as the most 
important substance for spraying in leaf diseases. In America, among 
other industries orange growing and vine culture have been relieved 
from various diseases, and organised campaigns have kept the many 
insect and fungal enemies of these important cultivations in check; 
and in many wheat-producing countries sterilisation of seed-corn 
before sowing has done much to exterminate smut-diseases. 

The large bodies of workers in these countries are to a great extent 
helped and encouraged by the fact that the people for whom they are 
working have an intelligent knowledge of the methods and results of 
plant pathology and “therapeutics. In America—where money's worth 
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is required for money—4600,000 per annum is spent in supporting a 
large staff of experts whose efforts are directed to the improvement 
of agricultural methods, crops and stock, the introduction of new 
plants, and the prevention and cure of epidemic diseases. ` 

It is true that there are cases of plant disease which have not been 
to any extent lessened or prevented by science. But even in the much 
older science of human medicine failures might be mentioned, and 
yet these still unsolved problems of the doctor do not in any 
degree shake the faith of thinking men in the value of medicine 
‘ and surgery. The plant doctor has frequently to submit to the half- 
hearted carrying out of preventive methods, or the refusal to do any- 
thing at all to interfere with the progress of a disease. I myself, when 
advising the proved and practicable remedies for a certain disease, - 
have been met with the remark: .“ Don’t you think that if I got rid ` 
“of this disease in my trees I should only get some other?” The 
mixture of ignorance, apathy and fatalism shown in this reply is, to say 
the least, not encouraging. Further, the plant therapeutist does not 
possess one of the chief weapons of the doctor and the “ vet.” against 
contagious and infectious diseases—isolation. Were it possible in 
the case of a rusted wheatfield, a cankered larch plantation, or a 
blighted potato crop to isolate the diseased plants and prevent them 
from contaminating their neighbours, the plant doctor and the farmer 
. would have a far easier battle against these diseases. The agri- 
culturist is wont to complain that the number of diseases by which his 
crops are affected is so great; but comparing any species of cultivated 
plants with man, the horse, the dog, or other domestic animal, we do 
not find that the diseases suffered by them are less in number than 
those we deplore in our plants. Plant diseases are on the increase— 
for very evident reasons. In the economy of Nature the intermingling 
of species of plants with others differing in structure, habits and 
inherent characters hinders the progress and endangers the existence 
of the organisms which cause the largest proportion of our epidemics. 
The spread of such diseases among human beings, sparsely scattered 
over a wide area, is slow. In closely-packed populations the prosperity 
of the organism causing the evil is most marked. But the multiplication 
of large areas of plants of the same kind destroys the natural equili- 
brium and increases the danger of epidemics. This danger calls for 
corresponding precautionary measures. A hundred years ago the 
conditions favourable to the rapid spread of a disease caused by insect, 
fungus or bacterium were very much less than at the present day. But 
our weapons for an intelligent fight against the attacks of these 
organisms were then of little use, and were włelded without confidence. 
We have now, as in human therapeutics, got past the “ bleeding for all 
“evils” stage, and our weapons are of no mean order. Man’s power 
over the organisms which injure cultivated plagts is immeasurably 
greater than it ever was before, and his knowledge of the plants 
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themselves is equally extensive. Indeed in many ways the knowledge 
of plant pathology and therapeutics will bear comparison with that 
of human and veterinary medicine. 

All efficient measures for the preservation of health, whether carried 
out by individuals or communities, rest upon exact knowledge of the 
causes of diseases and the effects they produce in their victims. It is 
a matter for congratulation that there are a host of instances of the 
accurate tracing, by observation, of the causes of many diseases of 
plants. This has been accompanied by experiment, and it needs no 
argument to convince anyone in the least acquainted with inductive 
science that experiment is as essential as observation.. The science of 
plant pathology and therapeutics has its giants, whose brilliant work 
has gained. valuable positions in the advance of knowledge. Medicine 
has its leaders like Hunter, Pasteur, Simpson, Lister; and De Bary, 
Hartig, Tubeuf, Frank and others will be remembered as the pioneers 
in a science the importance of which, from an economic point of view, 
will by-and-by be as fully recognised as medicine or veterinary science. 
During the past fifteen years the discoveries made in combating 
insects and fungi which are parasitic on plants have made almost 
a revolution in agriculture, though this has not been so much felt in 
Britain as in other countries. The conservatism of the British farmer 
‘is a very marked character and leads to great delay in accepting the 
lessons learnt.outside his own sphere. 

The general laws of sanitation in plants do not differ very much 
from those laid down for preventive medicine in man or animals. 
They include the removal and destruction by burning of dead plants, 
or dead parts of plants, suffering from communicable diseases, as soon 
as the outbreak is noticed and before it has widely spread; the 
prevention of conditions which favour infection; the isolation by 
means of trenches of plants whose roots are diseased; and the ex- 
clusion or quarantining of plants from infected countries. These are 
but examples of sanitary methods which should commend themselves 
to every practical man, and have been used with great success in 
numerous cases. They are, however, almost useless without an in- 
telligent watching for the appearance of disease, such as every careful 
mother or shepherd exercises in the family or flock. It is not un- 
usual to find a lack of observation in noticing the appearance of 
‘blights on crops, so that the evil is not considered until the plants 
are most markedly devastated. Observation, too, does not always 
lead to intelligent action. The farmer who seeing “smut” in his 
wheat takes no measures, and attributes it to the prevalence of “ the 
“male plant,” is not a myth and may still be found in Britain. It is 
necessary, when sanitary laws are enounced, that they should receive 
the support of those they are intended to benefit, and a belief in such 
rules must be inculgated in those engaged in cultivating plants. 

The machinery for technical instruction in rural districts in England 
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exists, and could be used (as it has been to a slight extent) for dis- 
seminating such doctrines. But the farmer will learn more by his 
eyes than by his ears. His own knowledge, which gives him what 
success he has in his art, has been gained by the use of-his eyes, rarely 
by reading books -or attending lectures. Demonstrations of the 
methods and results of plant sanitation, to which all agriculturists and 
horticulturists should be invited, should be carried out at local agri- 
cultural shows, at weekly markets and fairs, and at Colleges of Agri- 
culture. The interest the bee-keeping, dairy management and other 
demonstrations evoke at agricultural shows points to the fact that 
farmers are not averse to taking advantage of this, the best method 
of instruction. Landowners might arrange that demonstrations of 
spraying, fumigating, isolating by trenches and other operations should 
be shown at convenient places, where their tenants and others could 
come and see these things for themselves. 

The science of plant pathology and physiology has opened a new 
epoch in Agriculture, and British farmers should be alive to this fact. 
Let them not allow their competitors in other countries to profit at 
their expense by knowledge which they also might possess and which 
would enable them to get in advance of others by obtaining more 
from the soil, with less expenditure of time and money. It is difficult 
for those interested in these questions to avoid a tendency to “ make 
“the flesh creep” by exaggerating the probable results of supineness 
in the matter, but it is unwise, because the Britisher—and the agri- 
culturist not less than other classes—directly he hears any suspicion of 
the shriek of the enthusiast, assumes an antagonism without relation to 
the gospel of the preacher. 

The conversion of the agriculturist and horticulturist to these 
beliefs is not an easy matter, even as the agitation against small-pox, 
vaccination and muzzling for rabies shows to be the case with human 
and veterinary sanitation. A shorter and perhaps better way would 
be for those who control such affairs in the State to satisfy themselves 
—as has been done by foreign governments—of the importance of 
plant sanitation and of the confidence to be placed in means already 
used, and then to enforce their practice. The history of sanitation 
shows that the existence of knowledge and the promulgation of 
methods were of little use till the force of the law was called in to 
make the carrying out of these methods obligatory. The mortality 
in-human beings and domesticated animals would be far higher in ` 
Britain if the laws with regard to notification and treatment of cases 
of fevers, small-pox, pleuro-pneumonia in cattle, swine fever, etc., were 
not enforced. There is little doubt that if the Board of Agriculture 
initiated similar measures to protect crops, in a short time those 
benefited’ would recognise their value, just as has occurred in other . 
countries. In America the National Government exercises a super- 
` vision and control in matters of quarantine and prevention of disease 
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in plants, and expects each State to provide for the proper and timely 
application of the most approved remedial and preventive treatment 
when found necessary. The actual laws as to the suppression of 
diseases among cultivated plants are enacted and carried out by each 
State. These laws vary to some extent in the different States, but 
they are all accompanied by penalties—both fine and imprisonment— 
for neglect of orders to carry out the prescribed treatment. In 
Michigan any person who neglects to remove and destroy a diseased 
tree or fruit, after such examination and notification as is provided by 
the law, is guilty of a misdemeanour, and punished by a fine not 
‘exceeding one hundred dollars, or by imprisonment in the county jail 
for not exceeding three months, or both. 

Such legislation in America has been in existence for nearly 20 
years, and is extending with the exact knowledge of the method of 
spread of parasitic diseases, and with progress in agriculture. A 
permanent legislative committee was appointed some few years ago 
to watch over and control matters relating to plant diseases, and this 
committee is in touch with the various local authorities. This was the 
result of a “ National Convention for the suppression of insect pests 
“and plant diseases by Legiglation,” held at Washington in 1897, and 
attended by some fifty agricultural and scientific experts. 

In Germany official notice is annually given of examination for 
particular parasites, and these orders are carried out through the police 
authorities. In some of our own colonies, notably Australia and 
Canada, equally strict laws exist. Queensland has fully recognised 
the value of State aid to agriculture by giving jt the best scientific 
advice, and by the “ Diseases of Plants Act, 1896,” of that Colony, 
after enacting that certain importations of plants from places where 
‘diseases of these plants are prevalent are prohibited, every nursery is 
required to be registered and regularly inspected by an officer duly 
authorised by the Minister for Agriculture. In the event of the 
nursery being diseased, the officer notifies the nurseryman to take the 
necessary measures for the eradication of the disease, specifying the 
required measures in clear and easily intelligible language. For 
example in the case of fruit-fly disease the instructions are :—“ All 
“fallen fruit of whatever kind, whether harbouring insects or not, 
“shall be gathered at noon of each day, and all pest-infected fruit 
“shall be submitted to the process of boiling or be buried beneath not 
“Jess than 1 foot 6 inches of solid earth. The trees shall be sprayed 
“with one of the following mixtures.” (The methods of preparing 
the mixture and the number of and interval between the applications 
are given.) That in cotintries where personal freedom is so carefully 
guarded such laws should be passed and carried out without friction 
shows that the farmers of these countries are awake to the value of 
these legal enactments. f 

There are difficulties in carrying out such laws, and it may be urged 
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that the inspection would be costly and hard to carry out efficiently ; - 
but these difficulties have been met with and overcome in human and: 
veterinary sanitation, and even in plant sanitation they are not proving 
at all insuperable in countries where this system has been in force for 
some years. It is said that in Britain we are not yet ripe for this kind 
of legislation, and that popular opinion would disapprove of measures 
interfering with the freedom of the cultivator. But history shows us 
that such arguments have been adduced against sanitary reform in 
men and animals. The effective carrying out of health regulations 
and the economic benefits which result have been the best answer to 
these objections. The Board of Agriculture could by means of exist- 
ing data easily satisfy itself and others that the cost of the introduction 
- and administration of sanitary laws for plants was money well spent. 
A series of epidemics, causing great losses to farm crops and other 
plants, would no doubt produce a different feeling in the matter, but 
would it not be wiser to learn by experience already gained, and not 
wait for further lessons from this expensive though effective teacher? 
Looked at from the point of view of insurance against possible 
losses, or as an investment which will ensure greater profits, plant sani- 
tation should commend itself to the busjness man. It is the duty of 
those whose interests are at all affected by the prosperity of agriculture 
—a fairly extensive class—carefully to weigh the evidence in other 
countries and at home in favour of sanitary methods for plants, and 
having convinced themselves as to their practical value, to lose no 
opportunity of furthering the cause of Planta sana in plantario sano, 
by inculcating the ajms and methods of plant sanitation, and where | 
advisable taking means to obtain the support of the State. 


J. B. CARRUTHERS. 


A VIEW OF IBSEN. 


MAN writes because he cannot help it, and so, by the grace of 
God, he is a genius; or he writes by deliberate choice, now well, 
now less well, because he likes to do what he can do with ease; he 
depicts anything, from a flower-garden to the heart of a young girl, 
and so is a man of talent, aneartist ; or he writes because his soul burns 
at injustice; and so he is a reformer, a teacher. Very rarely—only 
about five times in the world’s history—has one man possessed all 
those qualities; Homer, Sophocles, Dante, - Shakespeare, Goethe 
remain our universal searchers of human life. We have long since 
given up the attempt to analyse them; we have long since perceived 
that Truth is the only word comprehensive enough to describe them 
and that unless a man writes Truth he has not found the soil in which 
mental power can root itself and obtain enduring sustenance. Honestly 
to try to find out, therefore, how nearly a writer approaches that high 
. standard is the greatest honour that can be shown him. 

Acquaintance with his dramas and poems is what Ibsen, after forty- 
five years of authorship, asks, and a judgment resting upon that 
rational basis. Whatever, therefore, Henrik Ibsen’s devotees assert of 
him in foolishness should not be allowed to obtrude itself in an attempt 
to arrive at an estimate of his life-work, which approaches its close; 
for the devotee is not necessarily an appreciator; he is rather the 
blind man boasting of his blindness; his day, with his maudlin 
maunderings as regards Ibsen, may be counted as past. 

“ Cultivate,” said Lessing, the father of modern German literature, 
to his brother Karl who was writing for the stage, “ cultivate your own 
“character. Without that, I cannot conceive a good dramatic author.” 
The advice sounds odd to the ears of the Enthusiast in Realism: not 
so to the Realist himself. Sudermann knows that what he fore- 
shadowed in Frau Sorge, he attained in Johannes. Hauptmann knows 
that what he sought to capture in Hannerle's Dream, he grasped in 
Die Versunkene Glocke. Both know that the plays which intervened 
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were steps in the upward path, unconscious cultivation of their own 
characters. 

What has been the course of Henrik Ibsen’s career, the cultivation 
of his character, in Lessing’s sense? His youth was a troublous, 
unsatisfied, hemmed-in and rashly conceited period. He overrated his 
powers as a poet of patriotism, he exaggerated the national difficulties 
which he meant to satirise. He purposely made himself obnoxious 
that the State authorities might persecute him; he determinedly 
acquired martyrdom; then, in the blaze of notoriety, was expelled his 
land, to return to it no more as a dweller within its political confines 
until the first decade of old age had set in. What his first thirty years 
did for Ibsen, the dramatist whom we know, Ibsen, himself, alone can 
tell us. And he has told us in the verses, the invective against his 
enemies, the egotistical cries to have his own way, which he poured 
out when with his friends, and sheets of which he indited when absent 
from them. They supply material for a biography singularly complete. 
It is, however, chiefly with their results as exhibited in his later years, 
passed for the most part in Germany, that the student of the literature 
of our time has to do. To him the plays published between 1855 and 
1900 represent the Works of Ibsen. 7 

What position then is to be assigned to Henrik Ibsen? It is nota 
premature question ; for, as has been said, it has been in preparation for 
nearly half a century ; and it is a respectful question. As far as chrono- 
logical order signifies the dramas begin with The Festival at Solhaug 
and end with When We Dead Awaken. One tragedy precedes and 
three come between The Festival at Solhaug and Loves Comedy; 
but whether the student pauses over Catilina, Fru Inger of Ostraad, 
The Warriors of Helgeland, and The Pretenders or not matters very 
little to his knowledge of Ibsen, as the author himself would probably 
be the first to acknowledge. Love's Comedy, too, in its essentials, has 
been far better done by French writers before 1870 and English farce- 
comedy-makers from time immemorial. The real succession of Ibsen’s 
Works is, therefore, to be noted as has been described. Between the 
Festival at Solhaug and When We Dead Awaken yawns a period of 
continuous mental labour, the longest with three exceptions of modern 
_ times. Interspersed along the line are the following plays: Brand, 
Peer Gynt, Emperor and Galilean, The Youths Union, Rosmers- 
holm, The Lady of the Sea, The Pillars of Society, The Wild 
Duck, Little Eyolf, The Doll's House, Ghosts, Hedda Gabler, The 
Master Builder; most, if not all, of these the general public assumes 
to have been first written in Norwegian and then given, wholesale, to 
the translator. I am, however, reliably informed that for many years, 
perhaps twenty-five or thirty, it has been Ibsen’s custom to write simul- 
taneously in German and Norwegian, for the former tongue belongs to 
him by inheritance on his mother’s side. In German, therefore, rather 
than in English, the student obtains the best reflex of the people por- - 
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trayed, the homely details insisted upon, the meagre social conditions, 
the unabashed leaps from rectitude to obloquy, the indelicate contrasts 
of moral habits with pathological curiosity—more frequently found in 
northern countries than in those of central or southern Europe—the 
indifference to gradations in character, the gnome-like grin of derision 
at the extent of the reader’s gullibility, the pathetic indications of the 
author’s own despair face to face with the mysteries of life and the 
grave, and the traces—alas!—of his participation in the corruption 
which his puppets display! 

The Festival at Solhaug isa story of the 14th century, told, for the 
most part, in blank verse, but with interludes in rhyme. Two pleasant 
sisters, Margit and Signe, whose blond hair, full, womanly figures and 
fresh colour stand before us as they sing and lament, are the centre of 
the group. Their daily round of existence is a limited routine, and 
remarkably devoid of the romantic elements which we associate with 
the land of Thor. The husband Bengt and the lover Gudmund are 
prosaic eaters and drinkers who say little and do little to inspire the 
affectionate clinging exhibited by Margit and Signe; Knut even, in his 
jealousy, is calculating rather than passionate; the friends who come 
to the feast seem a throng by enumeration, not by motion. The work 
is young, very young, in style, yet lacks the freshness and dash, the 
fragrance and unconsciousness of youth. So conspicuous is the absence 
that one turns back to the dates and finds that, Ibsen having been born 
in 1828 and the play written in 1855, he was twenty-seven years old 
when it left his hands; a young man, indeed, but one who had sounded 
the gamut of disappointment, anger and hatred early, an atmosphere 
in which spontaneity suffers. 

Brand, by some reviewers called Ibsen’s best work, but which in 
reality is only a fair foreshadowing of his qualities and his weaknesses, 
was the play by which he became known beyond Scandinavia. It 
occupies in his progress before the public about the position of Wagner's 
Rienzi in relation to his later operas. The grim grappling with realities 
has begun, but the manner of meeting them is an imitation ; the Witches’ 
Kitchen, Auerbach’s Keller, the conversation of the student with 
Mephistopheles, from which the Germanised Norwegian has evidently 
risen impressed, are as plainly reflected in the scenes in the life of the 
Lutheran Pastor as was Ibsen’s own face in his mirror the day he 
penned them. But the imitation is so unconscious, it so nearly 
approaches inspiration, that it would be a pedantic analysis which 
insisted upon it to the exclusion of the individuality to be found in the 
literal, introspective man, truth-loving, strong, with a tinge of poetry 
over his severities, who gives the name to the drama. 

His soliloquies, his dialogues with a companion of his school-days, his 
dealings with a provincial official, his ideas of the obedience due to his 
ecclesiastical superior, the half-superstitious effect upon his narrow, 
crude experience of the mysticisms uttered by Gerd, the lunatic girl, 
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his temptations to fatalism and the bitter sorrow in the death of his 
only child cannot be passed by with a regulation glance. Two scenes 
are unforgettable: that in which Brand, the preacher, rebukes his wife 
for her attempt to cheat her sore heart by leaving the curtains undrawn 
_ on Christmas Eve, that their little boy lying under the snow in the 
forlorn churchyard may not be shut out of the Children’s Night, while 
the father’s heart is breaking; and that in which the weird Gerd 
reappears amongst the crashing ice-blocks which sweep away 
their mountain home, calling out, “ He is, Deus caritatis! He zs Deus 
“caritatis!” To the sweetness of the first every being who has loved 
and sorrowed responds; in the determined hope of the second, the 
last brave effort to trust his God, many a Christian hears the echo of 
his anguish. But a beautiful moment and an effective moment do not 
make a great play; nor does the choice of a fine theme mean capacity 
to enthrall. To charm the listener into losing himself in the characters: 
presented so as to become their very selves, that is the power which - 
unlocks all reserve and claims the world as its own. Brand does not 
accomplish this. At several points detail entirely covers up the story; 
more than once an impression crops up that the author is writing 
because it is easy, not because he has something to say, that he has not 
arrived at his religious and philosophie conclusions through deep, 
personal experience, þut by quickness to seize upon telling situations. 

In Peer’ Gynt the suspicion that facility with Ibsen exceeds convic- 
tion becomes an assurance. Unvirile, murky reasoning and lingering 
over monstrosity reveal the rudderless thinker, a man to whom love and 
passion are synonyms, to whom the nobility of comradeship in affec- 
tion has never been revealed, to whom abandonment is unselfishness 
and Jack of discrimination divine. ; 

The play was written in 1867, when its author was approaching his 
fortieth year, when he had acquired a larger acquaintance with the 
world’s literature, and his private circumstances had begun to take on a 
less galling aspect. But he was a Norwegian still, incapable of degrees 
of feeling, unacquainted with the refinement of cultivated intellectual 
associations, unable to work his way through a sequence, since all that 
he undertook was already climax. Vice with him became ferocity ; 
mysticism, mental estrangement ; poverty, hideous disease; men who 
were not beasts were fools; women who did not languish for love of 
the beasts made up a negative, material frame-work for those who did. 
A Professor of Ethics is the director of a mad-house, a scholar of 
original methods, a monomaniac. i 

The North, we know, is the land of extremes. Russia has taught us 
that all or nothing is the ideal of her reforméts, and the Scandinavian 
lives but a short distance.further removed from the Pole. But whether 
owing to his limited boundaries as contrasted with the vast tracts of the 
trans-Asiatic Empire, or owing to the hypocrisy indyced by his religious 
system, the modern Norwegian has strength without grandeur. He says 
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he too loves freedom, but he does not awaken sympathy in his practice of 
it. In aword, he lacks the fascination of abandon of his Tartar-Slavonic 
neighbour. It is this lack which we feel keenly in Ibsen, as displayed 
in Peer Gynt. The play is a long, detached collection of involved 
intellectual whims, an anarchy of the emotions, closing @ niente. 

Compare for a moment the storehouse contained in the books which 
have forced their way over the Russian frontier. How scene after 
scene of Nicolai Tchermishevski, Lomonosóf, Gogol, Pushkin, 
Lermontéf, Ivan Turgénieff, Tolstoi, Dostoivetsky leaps to the memory 
and shakes the heart! How line after line, satire after satire, verse 
after verse of scathing, blazing prophecy of misery burns the cheek and 
overturns the order of one’s Western peace in a passion of response to 
the cry of our brothers of Eastern Europe! The gloom and buoyancy, 
the reverence and fatalism, the egotism and the absolute selt-sacrifice, 
the superb romance and the squalid materialism, the adoration of justice 
and the daily tyranny, the flashes of Titanic power and the naive 
simplicity, the proud frankness and the silent pathos—how they look 
out at us from melancholy eyes, broad cheek-bones, and wide, low 
brows! 

Emperor and Galilean, the longest, the least known, and the loftiest 
in aim of Ibsen’s plays, though published in 1871, bears traces of the 
mental phase which produced Brand and Peer Gynt. The incidents 
adhere in the main to the history of Constantine and his wavering 
nephew. A few fanciful personages and events are introduced, for the 
most part rather clumsily. As, for instance, when a Persian, looking 
over a plain rapidly filling with soldiers; elaborates a theory of existence 
with would-be humour; when preparation for battle is made with so 
many travelling preliminaries that when the fight really does begin it 
is a matter of indifference who wins; or when Maximos, the Greek, 
drags through pages of talk about signs and appearances to drop down, 
‘in more pages, into a sea of platitudes. But the first part is readable. 
Julian’s attempts to hide his chagrin at being passed over by his uncle 
for his brother Gallos, his pained surprise at the avarice of a group of 
Christ’s followers, his conversations with his friends about the new 
Faith, his temptation to throw off the yoke of simplicity and humility 
and join the joyous young men of Athens, all are interesting, though 
it is impossible to overlook the stiff helplessness in scenes demanding 
a man-of-the-world manner; and modified provincialism is perceptible 
throughout. But there is verve to be found, too, especially in the close 
when, Gallos’s reign over, Julian is recalled, marries Helen, his brother's 
widow, and begins the course in Constantinople so momentous in 
Christian Chronology. * Hoping for a direct revelation, won, yet 
repelled by the quiet omnipotence of the Seer of Galilee, faltering, 
returning to his allegiance, flattered, bewildered by treachery, haunted 
by memories of Hellenic splendour, faithless, ashamed, debased, he goes 
to his ruin, that Julian whom the ages know. A touch more, a firmer 
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hold, a little deeper insight, and the character would have lived in 
literature! As it has left Ibsen’s hand it is fade, ineffectual. 

I have not found twenty people who have read this enormously long 
play. To the Devotee it is an unknown script. 

We now turn to a new period in Ibsen’s work. With the four 
preceding dramas he laid aside, we may conclude, the contemplative, 
controversial views with which they deal and gave himself up to the 
concrete, the commonplace, the uncompromising facts of the uncouth, 
sombrely immoral middle-class of his native country. The horizon is. 
circumscribed, but Humanity is everywhere. Ambition is found in the 
cloister, hearts break in the kitchen and scullery, no two men ever 
schemed alike, and the sorrows of lovers are always unique. Limited 
scope, therefore, need not matter; to a Master Hand it does not. 

Is Ibsen’s a Master Hand? The hinges creak somewhat as he 
throws open the doors to announce the new departure. Modesty has 
never ‘been Ibsen’s failing; Man merkt die Absicht und wird 
dadurch—(Ein wenig)—verstimmt. “Go to!” he seems to say, “all 
“you who will not pay me attention. I am going to drop the grand 
“ thoughts and great aspirations; I am going to give up seeking for a 
“ clue to happiness and sadness and the turmoil of the Spirit, and I am 
“going to force you to listen, by describing the habits of the barren, 
“diurnal circle of the men and women who pass your Norwegian 
“ door.” ; 

The description begins with all the ill-regulated activity of the 
-amateur photographer. He snaps everything that will stand still. 
Selection is unknown to him. The Youth's Union is a helter-skelter 
set of films: a lawyer twisting and turning for the favour of those of 
whom he can make use; a village magnate and his daughter; a friend 
of the lawyer, secretly betrothed to the daughter; a boor, half peasant, 
half broker, who mingles in the society of the town in an astonishingly 
familiar fashion; this man’s daughter also secretly engaged to the 
Pastor—hereafter a stock character in Ibsen’s work; a tittering old 
man, whose pleasure is malice; and a widow, the hostess of an inn. 
As to verisimilitude, it is doubtful whether under the most Radical 
conditions in one village of one province of Norway three or four 
decades ago such elements would be found mingling on a mutual, 
social footing; hence at the outset by exaggeration Ibsen loses in 
power to convince. The artificiality, however, accomplished his object. 
His countrymen did listen. The paradox of a Councillors daughter 
and the red-faced woman of a tavern grouped under the same hood, 
as their idiom puts it, made them talk. But there the novelty ceased. 
The atmosphere of the piece is trite to the vetge of stageyness. Stein- 
hoff, the attorney, transfers his affections from one to the other of the 
women with a rapidity worthy of a pantomime; while the scene in 
Malsberg’s, the dignitary’s house, when the ladies are primly placed 
within the three pairs of arms extended to enfold them, recalls the 
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diversions of a Polter Abend. Selma, the predecessor of Nora Helmer, 
in her violence à propos of nothing reminds one of a canary attempting 
the eagle’s swoop. 

“Wozu denn?—Wherefore?” the listener asks; “O, nowhere in 
“ particular,” responds the photographer, as he winds up his kodak to 
the next number; and looks about for more people to “take.” 

His prey is found in a country-house called, after its owner, Rosmers- ` 
holm, a gloomy place, peopled by pasty, yellow-tinged individuals, 
whose faces tell us that they sleep in ill-aired rooms, see the sunshine 
rarely, and spend much time in pondering on their fate as citizens of a 
lurid universe, which their little fir-tree-enclosed plantation seems to 
them to be. 

The Pastor here is Rosmersholm himself, a nobleman after the 
Norwegian meaning of the word, and, as far as the sixteen comedies 
show, the only gentleman whom Ibsen has essayed. But resemblances 
and reminiscences plague one. Rebecca West, a victim of what 
physicians describe as suppressed hysteria, turns out to be a feeble 
imitation of our old friend Becky Sharp done into Scandinavian; a 
little lower in ambitions, not nearly so clever, not at all fascinating, with 
no sense of humour, a more modern edition of the adventuress, but the 
English “Rebecca’s blood relation. Her ungainly manceuvres and 
Rosmersholm’s stupid pedantries are unredeemed by a single 
memorable passage. When the miserable details are brought to an 
end one closes the book with resentment. Brilliant wickedness the 
intellectual sinner may pardon; to the dull transgressor he owes 
no mercy. The play is a failure, pure and simple. It seems 
to have escaped Herr Ibsen that you cannot picture a quality 
unless you lodge it in a personality through whom, or in whom, the 
quality can evince itself as the motive quality. Manceuvring exists in 
some women certainly, pessimism in some men; but the impetus must 
fit the character. Rebecca West could just as well have been a pedantic 
pessimist and Rosmersholm a manceuvring land-owner. When Ibsen’s 
literary executor begins to cull for his biographer, this, the fifth play in 
our enumeration, will doubtless pass to the list of the withdrawn. 

The Lady of the Sea is in another mood, and shows a broader know- 
ledge of conventional life, while retaining some of the poetic fancy of 
the dramatist’s early days. In my own opinion Ibsen is here in 
fleeting moments at his best. “Do you think?” asks Bolette, “it is 
“right for an artist to get married?” 

“Yes,” replies Lynstrand :—“ Yes, I think so; if he can find one 
“ whom he can heartily love; I—” 

Bolette: “ Still, I thin he should rather live for his art alone.” 

Lynstrand: “ Of course he must; but he can do that just as well, 
“even if he marries.” 

Bolette: “But how about her?” 

Lynstrand: “Her? Who?” 
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Bolette : “Her whom he marries.: what is she to live for?” 

Lynstrand : “ She, too, is to live for his art. It seems to me a woman 
“ must feel so thoroughly happy in that.” 

Bolette: “H’m—but—I don’t exactly know—” 

Lynstrand: (With an air of conviction)—“ Oh, yes, Miss Wrangel, 

“you may be sure of it. It is not merely the honour and respect that 
“she enjoys through him; that seems almost of the least importance. 
“Tt is that she can’ help him to create, that she can lighten his work 
“for him, be about him, see after his comfort and tend him well; make 
“his life thoroughly pleasant to him. I should think that must be 

“perfectly delightful to a woman!” 

Bolette: “Ah! you, yourself, don’t know how selfish you are!” 

Lynstrand: “I selfish! Good Heavens! Oh! Miss Wrangel,’— 
(bending oS to her)—“ when I am gone—and—that will be very 

‘soon, now—” 

This is dialogue, these are real people; a Lynstrand would jav 
just such an ideal of marriage; a -Lynstrand would be astonished that 
admiration of him and ministering to his wants should not feed his 
wife’s faculties. : 

The Pillars of Society may be callgd the last example of ‘igen’: 
‘Second Period. It is a picture of hypocrisy, general enough to ‘be 
acceptable upon the most conservative stage, the most actable of the 
plays, but exclusively theatre literature. A certain perfunctory air 
hangs over it which leads the reader to surmise that when the iconoclast 
has struck his blow and the excitement and confusion which prepare . 
Bernick’s confession are over, inspiration is spent.’ All the rest is 
mechanical. 

A certain reviewer, usually a sober-minded, impartial critic, when 
asked his opinion of Die Wilde Ente, The Wild Duck, burst, into 
, loud laughter: Being pressed for an answer, he replied that his opinion 
was indicated by the adjective, and recommended, as a summary of it, 
` the daily records of the nearest Sanatorium. If the earnest student— 
or even the flippant one—wishes to know why, let him compare the 
reports of celebrated alienists with the second and last Acts of this 
lapse of intellectual self-control. It has never been dignified by 
analysis, even the analysis of the Devotee. Silence is the greatest 
compliment that can be paid it. , : 

In the same category, but further down the line, we may place Little 
Eyolf and pass on to The’ Doll’s House, which, in the discussion that 
it has called forth, abundantly compensates for any lack of attention 
suffered by the other two medical documents. The story is so 
familiar to the theatre-goer, and the general public has had Nora’s 
battles so thoroughly fought out, over its head, in salons and ladies’ 
clubs, that to give an outline of the situations would imply a recluse’s 
existence. But one may be pardoned if, though at this late day, a 
voice be raised for Helmer—Helmer who says so little and is told so 
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much by Nora and those of us who have constituted ourselves her 
champions. For this geduldiges Lamm of the domestic slaughter is 
the only character true to life even in Norway, the land—if one were 
to believe Herr Ibsen—of ever-present Pastors afflicted with incipient 
paresis, and caddishly morbid family physicians. As a would-be first 
document of a Tractarian Movement of Femininity, Nora’s paroxysm is 
behind the times. The Nineteenth Century has changé tout cela, 
and changé so completely, that looking back to the date of Ibsen’s exile, 
1864, and the date of the publication of The Dolls House, 1870, the 
question arises whether, perhaps, in those fifteen years he had not, so 
to speak, lost count of the march of events near home. So far 
advanced are the Finnish and the Scandinavian women, that one is 
compelled to fancy that, in his delight in paradox, their compatriot 
overlooked facts. In Finland, Norway’s nearest geographical, if not 
racial neighbour, women vote not only on the School-Committee, that 
outer chamber to the hall of franchise, but for municipal affairs. They 
make their wills and participate actively, not by proxy, in the duties of 
citizenship. Nor are they abashed by the contingency of military 
service, the poser with which dissenting gentlemen in England and 
America confront their aspiring ladies. In this light The Dolls House 

' becomes a protest against liberty rather than a plea for it, an irony 
launched against the misuses of liberty, in interference with the 
natural affections. But the valid objection is that which, as we begin 
to see, obtains throughout the author’s work: unconvincingness and 
absence of a sense of proportion. 

It is possible to imagine a woman—better, says Literature at our 
elbow, to be forced in the drama to remember just such people rather- 
than to conjure them up—but, however that may be, we caz imagine a 
woman jumping, even in an hour and a half, from a creature of latent, 
to patent emotion; but we cannot imagine an intellectually-unin- 
structed creature becoming, in a page and a half, the disquisitioner on 
a philosophy of life, based on Schopenhauer’s chapter on the Will. 
The competence to balance motives as lodged in her husband and 
misconceptions as suffered by herself, so suddenly put forth by Nora, 
undoes the dignity aimed at. ; 

In Ghosts, the objection gains in weight and becomes painful; for 
there it involves precipitous wreck of principle. “And what do you 
“say to all this?” asks Pastor—inevitable character !—Manders, of” 
Oswald’s mother, after Oswald’s return from France and his explica- 
tion of his standard of morals, which includes a relationship to an orphan 
housemaid. 

Frau Alving: “I? Well, I say that Oswald is right in every word! ” 

Pastor Manders: “Right! Right in such ideas?” 

Frau Alving: “ Pastor Manders, here in my loneliness I have come- 
“to the same way of, thinking, but I never dared to speak of the subject. 
“ Well, now my boy shall speak for me!” This isa mother, remember, 
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speaking of her son, her only child, whose character, in embryo, she 
loves so purely that she gives the boy up for fifteen or eighteen years, 
banishes him, that he may not be contaminated in his own home by the 
loathsome vices of his father. And the girl is her husband’s child, her 
servant, the boy’s sister! If such a debauchery of maternal pride were 
to be found in the whole wide world, which it taxes credulity to believe, 
the brutal desire and the heroic self-abnegation would not be lodged 
in one and the same mother’s breast. For, note, she says she has 
dwelt upon the monstrous theme and is glad that her boy can now 
express for her the hideous thoughts that she dared not. Frau Alving 
is a manufactured mother upon whom Ibsen hangs a fabric of sublime 
unselfishness in order to contrast it with vile, diseased depravity. It 
is a ruffian-like insistence, from which the healthful mind revolts. 

Compare, for a moment, that heart-breaking, slowly-tempted, wholly 
human deterioration of the strong, lovable Anna Karénina. How wide 
the difference between a master interpreter of heart and brain, anda 
perpetrator of erotic sensationalism! Oh that Tolstoi had not deserted 
literature for philanthropic fanaticism! We shall not see his like 
again for many a generation to come. 

What need to dwell upon the remgining four of Ibsen’s sixteen 
satirical comedies: Az Enemy of the People, a mock apology to his 
‘countrymen; Hedda Gabler, the hackneyed theme of a woman’s 
betrayal; The Master Builder, an attempt at Maeterlinck’s style of 
allegory; and that last wooden perseverance in the same form, When 
We Dead Awaken? They all repeat the artificer, rather than the 
creator. Read Ibsen, if you will; enjoy him, if you can, but do not 
exalt him into a teacher and provide him with a university chair. Wait 
and hear what the great wielders of language have shaped, what the 
universal thinkers have said. 

Remember that Norwegian literature, as distinct from Danish and 
Swedish literature, is the youngest of civilised lands—younger even 
than that of the United States. It dates only from the year of the 
Treaty of Kiel, 1814. It would, perhaps, account for much that seems 
crude if we compared the lyrics of Jörgen Moe, the Bishop of 
Christiania who died ten or fifteen years ago, with Ibsen’s verses: the 
Unity of Norway, To Those Left Behind, A People’s Sorrow, Life 
an the Mountain Tops. We should, possibly, obtain a better perspec- 
tive if we looked still further back to the patriotic poems of Arnold 
Wergeland, who antedates Ibsen by twenty years, and, again, forward 
‘to the novels of Jonas Lie, who is much his junior; and to the 
romances of Jacobina Collett, who was a contemporary of George 
Eliot. It is significant, too, to notice that the first. critical essayist of 
our time, Sainte-Beuve, expended few of his priceless sentences upon 
Ibsen. Was it because the incisive French observer perceived that 
the lack of proportion, the desire to shock, and the incapacity to unfold 
‘character, which we have found to be conspicuous in him, rendered 
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Ibsen a passing figure? Did he believe him to be a playwright, not 
scholarly, not too highly gifted, a man fulfilling his destiny as a link 
in his country’s development of literature greater than he was permitted 
to see, or had the power to produce? 

Nor need we pity the aged Norwegian, were such his mission, 
as he slowly drifts out of life. To sow that others may reap 
has been a human fate from John, the Forerunner, downwards. 
Honour enough, to sow! What said the German dramatist the other 
day? “Mit dem Wachsthum der wahrhaft Schipferischen Kräfte 
“wird auch die Kraft zur Beschränkung in beiden, wachsen, 
“darin allein Meisterschaft sich vollendet. Denn Eitelkeit ist 
“nicht Persönlichkeit, und Masslosigkeit, die das zarie Räthsel 
“der Form, ohne von ihm zu wissen, zertriimmert, ist nicht Kunst.” 
“ Extravagance, which splitters, tramples to pieces, Form, is not Art!” 
How the words ring out, in essence identical with that advice of Lessing 
to his brother Karl: “Cultivate your own character. Without that, I 
“cannot conceive a good dramatic author.” It is the youngest of 
Lessing’s successors who speaks, whose life-experience has been gained 
amidst the psychological tossings of the transitional half of the Nine- 
teenth Century; but so calm, so sure are the words that they might 
have been spoken by Goethe on the quiet road to Jena. How he 
meets the Father of German literature in his protest. For Massloszg- 
eit, Extravagance, is zo¢ Art. And the growth of the truly creative 
powers doves imply a corresponding power to set their bounds. 

There was a time, not very long ago, when honest young men tried 
to reason themselves into believing that literature could be great by 
sundering it from personality. “ Art for Art’s sake ”!—how antiquated 
the phrase already sounds! But psychology has called a sharp halt in 
that sophism. Indirectly it has taught us that a part of a man, a portion 
of his functions in operation, makes but sorry results in the work-a-day 
world, and to hope for perfection in the world of beauty, without all 
the exquisite laboratory, bodily and spiritual, clicking, circling, 
palpitating, surging, is imbecility. And so through science we arrive at 
a new lesson in an old, old truth, and demand that a man’s work shall 
‘bear the stamp of the man’s whole being. Ibsen withholds a part of 
his, and the portion withheld is his doom. The absence leaves him 
just this side of greatness. Because he avoided oneness with his kind 
and chose to stand outside and jeer at his kind, he cannot take his place 
on the heights. 

The test is, I think, infallible throughout the ages. Euripides ranks 
lower than Sophocles; Voltaire of France than Dante of Italy; 
Molière than Shakespeare; Swift than Robert Browning. 


A. MAYNARD BUTLER. 


THE DUTY ON CORN. :' 


"HE discussions upon Financial Reform which are now taking, 
place in this and in other periodicals have induced me to pen 
the following article, which is intended principally to deal with the 
difficulties which those who are in favour of a change in our fiscal 
policy may expect to encounter. At the same time I propose to 
notice some of the influences that are behind the movement. I pur- 
pose dividing these considerations into three parts, viz.: (1) The 
principal reasons urged for a departure from our present. financial 
policy ; (2) Who are the persons, most likely to be for or against it; 
(3) The principal influences which are likely to be ‘behind the present — 
demand, and some of those on the other side. I shall endeavour to 
deal with the matter as impartially as I can, keeping my own opinions 
in the background as far as practicable, and dealing as much as 
possible with facts. 

Before proceeding further, I wish to remark that in examining’ 
the proposed fiscal reforms I shall confine myself to only. one set of 
articles in the catalogue of those proposed to be taxed, viz., bread- 
stuffs, corn, flour, etc.; because there can be no question that’ these 
are they that most interest and are of the most vital importance to all 
classes of the community from landlords to labourers: Moreover, on 
these articles may depend the fate of the whole tariff. ` 

Let us first of all examine what are the principal: arguments 
advanced for a duty upon foreign corn. The chief reasons advanced. 
_ for a duty are seven in number, and are as follows :— 


(1.) For Revenue purposes. 

(2.) As a measure of reciprocity. 

(3.) For the purposes of an Imperial Zellverein. - 
(4.) For food supply in time of war. 

(s.) To keep the labourers on the land. 

(6.) To protect agriculture, and 

(7.) To assist a decaying landed aristocracy. 
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The last has not been heard of in late years so much perhaps as is 
its due. - 

Let us consider each of these briefly. First as regards the revenue. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer estimates that a duty of Is. per 
quarter on foodstuffs will produce a return of over £2,000,000 per 
annum, a very nice little windfall as all will admit. But after so many 
years of absolute Free Trade, even the sum of Is. per quarter 
‘will probably result in course of time in a not inconsiderable decrease 
of imported corn and flour. A duty of over two millions sterling a year 
cannot be imposed without some such result; and this will bring with 
it a corresponding lowering of the revenue. Already, the day after 
the Budget was introduced, wheat had in many places- risen Is. 2d. 
per quarter, or 2d. more than the duty. 

This, however, is not all. There is another and a more important 
question. How long can a corn tax last? If it could be kept at its 
present figure it might at least last the life of the present Government ; 
and as, according to a writer in the Daily News (which no one will 
accuse of Protectionist leaning), the Liberal Party if now in office 
would have had to introduce the same tax,* it may very likely be 
retained should they follow the present Government into office. But 
no one really supposes that it can long be kept at its present rate. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has already stated that the first thing 
to be repealed or réduced is the Income Tax. Now something must 
take the place of this; and the resistance the corn duties can meet 
with in the present House is so small, or rather the encouragement they 
receive is so.great, that there will be an immense temptation to a Con- 
servative Chancellor to replace the Income Tax by these. This, of 
course, would amount to a regular re-enactment of the Corn Laws; and 
sooner or later the sense of the country would have to be taken 
upon it. What would be the result? Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
in a recent Budget speech humorously described the number of 
letters he received advocating various taxes. The writers’ views 
were as wide apart as the poles; but there was one thing in which 
all: parties were in agreement,—that the tax should fall upon some 
other person than the writer. Now as the great majority of the 
electors are not directly interested in agriculture, but are interested 
in cheap food, the verdict, on the basis of the Chancellor’s dictum, 
would presumably be distinctly against raising the revenue in that 
particular manner. 

Coming to Number 2,—Reciprocity, there is nothing either very 
startling or very novel in the reciprocal argument. It was agitated 
twenty years ago with Much more force than at present.. Indeed, 
this line of argument seems rather to have been eclipsed by the others 
„of late years. The stock answer to it is that as most of the raw 

* The D. N., however, being an anti-war paper, their object is to show that the 
Duty is a war tax, and has nothing to do with Protection. 
VoL, LXXXI. " ' 48 
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material in this country comes from abroad, we in taxing it are only 
“cutting off our nose to spite our face.” Moreover, reciprocal 
measures bear the inherent defect of being protective, seeing that the 
duties which they are intended to countervail are also protective. 

Number 3,—an Imperial Zollverein. This reason is the most 
popular just now. “ Ogniben” says that if there is one man who could 
bring about this new policy, that man is Mr. Chamberlain. No doubt; 
but Mr. Chamberlain is far too astute and patriotic a politician to do 
anything contrary to the wishes of the majority of his countrymen, 
whatever they may prove to be. One thing is certain: there is only 
one of our Colonies at the present moment that could supply us ‘with 
any considerable quantity of corn and flour, and that is Canada; and 
what better terms could Canada, or indeed any of our Colonies, have 
than absolute free trade? That there are a number of articles 
exported from our Colonies on which the import duty could easily 
be lowered is quite apparent, but this does not apply to breadstuffs. 
It is difficult therefore to see how our Colonies could have better 
terms in the matter than they already have. True, we can hit the 
foreigner ; but this would in no way help the Colonies, which probably 
send us all the corn they can spare. E 

The latest returns of imports that I have at hand are those of the 
year 1900. According to these the amount of our Colonial wheat 
imported amounted to little more than one-fourth of the total 
imported, the figures being :— 


Wheat from Foreign Countries... .. 409,484,318 cwts. 
Wheat from the Colonies .... suas ... 17,151,130 cwts. 


If we take flour, the proportion is still smaller. On the present scale, 
therefore, the Colonial breadstuffs would be quite inadequate to feed 
the inhabitants of these islands. 

I will now pass on to Number 4,—Food supply in time of war. Of 
all the seven arguments this is the one that will least hold water; and 
it has been so often refuted that I shall content myself with a quota- 
tion from a back number of the strongest protectionist journal of 
its day. First of all, however, let me state that the term “food 
“ supply in time of war ” seems to be a misnomer. We have had two 
great wars since the Repeal of the Corn Laws, viz., the Crimean and 
the present war, and in neither has there been any attempt to tamper 
with the food supply ; although at.the time of the Crimean war, Russia 
was our great foreign emporium. The phrase should probably be 
“Food supply in case of an invasion,” in which there is more meaning ; ` 
and in regard to that I select the following quotation, written as far 
back as the time of George IV., when free trade was looked upon as 
a complete heresy and when every argument in favour of protection 
was eagerly welcomed. It was, moreover, a few years after we had 
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just issued from a chronic state of warfare. The quotation is from 
the Quarterly Review. A Committee of the House of Commons had 
been sitting to inquire into the Corn Laws and the state of Agriculture 
generally; and they had seen danger from “the dependence of this 
“country for subsistence upon other possibly hostile countries.” In 
an article dealing with their report the reviewer, noticing this remark, 
says :— 


As to this, when we recollect from how many sources our supplies 
of corn may be drawn, and that among them are the United States, 
the Baltic, France and the Mediterranean, countries so opposed to 
one another in climate, position and political interest, and when we 
consider the nature of commerce, so fertile in resources and 
irrepressible by obstacles, we must conclude that a combination ot 
circumstances, natural and political, which should prevent our 
deriving sufficient supplies from all these sources, or of supplying 
a deficiency by other means, is one of those remote contingencics 
theoretically possible only, and therefore fit material for insincere 
argument, on which no man of practical wisdom would act, still less 
make important sacrifices. (Q.R. Vol. 25, P. 499.) 


Such an argument has evenegreater force now than at that time. 

The next reason for a duty on corn is Number 5; to keep the 
labourers on the land. It is said that the agricultural labourers arc 
migrating to the large towns in such numbers that the physique of 
the nation is being impaired; and this at first sounds plausible 
enough. But the migration to the towns is no new thing. It was 
already prevalent in the time of Oliver Goldsmith, who alludes to it 
in his “ Deserted Village.” Railways gave it an immense impetus ; 
and it has been continued of late years by the introduction ot 
machinery into agriculture. Tax foreign corn as we will, we shall 
never restore the labourers to the land unless we can stop the use of 
haycutters and reapers and binders. 

The two last reasons, viz.: The protection of agriculture and the 
restoration of the landowners, I shall for convenience sake deal with 
together later on. Meanwhile the seven reasons above given appear 
to me to be seven more or less divergent reasons embracing different 
methods, no three of which any one person could consistently support, 
and in some cases not two. For instance, an Imperial Zollverein would 
be no object to a person affected with the war-scare, or with the 
fear of a blockade, as Colonial imports would under such circum- 
stances be no more accessible to us than those of any country. Nor, 
again, would such a policy find favour in the eyes of the agriculturist 
should Canada ever send us large supplies of breadstuffs, So, again, 
Reciprocity, if owing to its pressure England should become “a 
“favoured nation,” would be useless for revenue purposes. Such a 
divergence of vies must be a serious source of weakness to any 
scheme of fiscal reform. 
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Next, let us see who the principal supporters of the movement 
would probably be. First of all, then, there would be the agricultural 
interest, the consideration of which will cover the reasons six and 
‘ seven previously referred to. Taking first the landed gentry, we can 

have little doubt that large numbers of them would support the 
movement.. Forty years ago it was the custom to base the evil effects 
of free trade chiefly on the expected ruin of the country gentry, and to 
hold that with them the whole fabric of the State would totter and 
fall to pieces; and this theory still finds plenty of sympathy. But if 
we examine the matter we shall find a good deal to be said on -the 
other side. For instance even in the forties nearly all the mineral 
owners, and nearly all the ground landlords, were free traders, be- 
cause, as intelligent men, they knew that free trade favoured factory 
chimneys and bricks and mortar. Since that time there has been 
an immense development of minerals, whilst towns have increased 
everywhere. This is the case even in the agricultural counties; and 
I think I am safe in saying that nowhere is this development in build- 
ing more marked. than in those two depressed counties, Kent and 
Essex, if the advertisements of land sales and building lots are any 
criterion. Again in the grass districts of the Midlands rents of £3 or 
44 per acre are not at all uncommon, owing to the increased demand 
for meat; and this, odd as it may sound, is principally owing to free 
trade, as in consequence of the cheapness of bread the working classes 
have more to expend upon meat. It may therefore be reckoned that 
a good many even of the land-owning classes who are alive to their 
own interest are free traders. Next come (2) the tenant farmers, who 
as a body, of course, may be expected to support any measure of 
agricultural protection. All the same, the graziers in those grass 
districts to which I alluded above, who can afford to pay 44 an acre, 
must be well off under the present system, while on the other hand to 
them “up corn” means “down horn.” In the corn districts there 
can be very few farmers still left who remember the days of 
protection, otherwise they would know very well that all that glitters 
is not gold, and that a high price of corn means double rent, double 
rates and an enhanced price of every conceivable commodity. It is a 
remarkable fact that in the days when prices were very high the 
number of persons receiving parish relief was vastly greater in’ the 
agricultural than in the manufacturing districts. Dr. Colquhoun, a 
writer of some eighty years since, states that while in Lancashire the 
number of paupers was only 5 per cent, in Berkshire and Oxford- 
shire it ranged from 21 to 23 per cent. Oureagriculturist would ‘also 
be aware that Committees upon the depressed state of that industry 
were more frequent in the first half of the last century than in its 
latter half. - 

.Coming now to the third ‘class of persons, the “greater number of 
whom would probably support protection, I would name that con- 
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siderable number of persons who are indirectly interested in agri- 
culture. Such are land agents, family lawyers, mortgagees, country 
bankers, younger sons, the clergy, authors who are anxious to say 
something startling, and editors in search of copy. All the same, of 
these there must be some who know that to support protection can 
never be to the interest of those who do not possess agricultural land. 
Moreover, whatever prejudiced persons may say, nothing has more 
conduced to bring about an era of high farming than free trade. In 
Sir Robert Peel’s time it was admitted by both sides in the House of 
Commons that the average yield of wheat per acre was about 
2% quarters; now it is nearly 4 quarters; and if the reports be 
correct of the experiments made with some of the new wheats, the 
yields in a few years will be 8 and g quarters, after which the British 
farmer may snap his fingers at the foreigner. In the same category 
I may include certain influential economists of the present day 
(Class 4). Associating, as (unlike their Scotch and English prede- 
cessors) many of these do, with some of the highest ranks of Society, 
they cannot fail after a time to become influenced with the ideas 
prevalent here. Moreover they naturally sympathise with the classes 
connected with the land angi frequently, setting all other arguments 
at defiance, lend them their powerful aid. It is in a great measure 
owing to these that the whole question has been revised. On the 
other hand there are many of the leading economists who doubtless 
agree with Lord Avebury’s recent remark that the more Parliament 
leaves trade and commerce alone the better it is for them. 

Fifthly, though all protectionists are not visionaries, yet all the 
visionaries are protectionists. The visionaries include (a) all those 
excellent persons who wish us to be exactly as we were in the 18th 
century, and who long for an imaginary England that never existed 
and never can exist, and (4) certain persons who believe in Acts of 
Parliament as the cure for every ill. The total number of these, 
however, is probably not very large and need not therefore be seriously 
taken into account. 

The sixth class is more numerous; it consists of all the henchmen. 
and hangers on of the social world, men who take little or no interest 
in politics themselves, but most of whom nevertheless possess the 
franchise and who vote as their friends vote or as their patrons 
dictate. 

I now come to some of the chief “ influences ” (for want of a better 
word) which may generally be supposed to favour Protection. 

No. 1. We are continually being told by a certain stamp of orator 
that Free Trade has become both obsolete and antiquated; but even 
if this were the case taxes on corn must be far more antiquated, 
seeing that they lasted from the Middle Ages till the middle of the 
last century. It is much to be feared however that there are at the 
present time comparatively few persons left who ever had any ex- 
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perience of these taxes; and it is this inexperience (and inexperience, 
according to Aristotle, is one of the chief sources of valour) that forms 
a formidable asset on the side of Revision; for it sometimes happens 
that every third or fourth generation requires that experience which 
its predecessors so dearly bought. On the other hand there must 
be a considerable number of persons who have either experienced 
themselves or heard from their parents or have read or have known 
intuitively of the struggles for cheap bread in the past. 

No. 2. Equally powerful with inexperience is that great force 
known as reaction, a principle which, unless checked in time, becomes 
like an epidemic and infects half a nation. Most “forward” move- 
ments seem destined to be followed by backward ones, as a, river 
flowing towards the sea meanders backward after every forward reach. 
History is full of instances. Take one from English history—the 
Jacobite movement in the 18th century. Here we have somewhat of 
a parallel, a movement, namely, opposed to the greatest good of the 
greatest number, founded on sentiment, with the idea of bringing 
back the good old times, and continued long after all hope of success 
had departed. But there was no mistake as to the real public feeling 
on the matter; and when the danger appeared imminent the 
whole nation wheeled into line. Theré is a story told to the 
effect that when Lord Derwentwater started to join the Pretender 
he was accompanied by a Northumbrian squire of the name of 
Errington, whose estate adjoined his. When they had gone a certain 
distance they both tumed round in their saddles to have a last look 
at their old homes. Errington was so struck by the air of comfort 
surrounding his house that thinking of the folly of his conduct he 
turned his horse round and rode home, leaving Derwentwater to 
pursue his fate. When the question crops up once more of throw- 
ing away solid advantages for the sake of an idea, there will in all 
probability be many Erringtons. 

No. 3. Sentiment again favours the revival of the corn laws. But 
a policy founded on sentiment, and on that alone, like a house built 
on sand, cannot bear any great strain, and sentiment therefore need 
not count for much. 

Of late years it would appear that the cry for Protection has revived 
whenever the Conservative party has been returned to power, but the 
probability of this party again seriously taking the matter up may well 
be doubted when it is remembered that this is the very rock on which 
they previously split. I have mentioned above the principal persons 
who would most probably support a Protectiye tariff. On the other 
hand, on the side of Free Trade we should expect to find (a) The 
mining interest; (4) the shipping interest; (c) most of the merchants 
and manufacturers; (£) most of the middle class; and (e) nearly all 
the working class. Now if the question were*for or against a 
Zollverein for corn and flour alone, such a policy would not stand 
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the ghost of a chance; but the truth is that interested parties hope 
that by smuggling these two items into a schedule with a score of 
other articles they will escape public notice. 

It is a somewhat remarkable fact that, apart from self-interest, 
perhaps the strongest hindrance to a reversal of our present policy is 
our national conservatism; for just as it was only after a protracted 
struggle that the nation could be induced to abandon that policy 
of Protection to which it had been so long accustomed, so it is that 
after experiencing the benefits of Free Trade for over half a century 
it may be doubted whether it will be radical enough to reverse the 
policy of Pitt and Peel. 

There is no more popular and deservedly popular cry at the present 
moment than that of the British Empire; and the Protection party 
hope to turn it to their own account by making it sensational. Now 
‘should their opponents meet this cry with a direct negative, they 
would in all probability meet with their deserts—a crushing reverse, 
but Free Tradérs of every shade on the one hand, and the more 
astute Radicals on the other hand, would know too much to do this. 
The former have only to raise the cry of “ monopoly ” and the latter the 
cry of “class legislation ” to gaise cries equally sensational, and such as 
‘would at once expose the real object of the Protectionist. 

There is one other matter to which I wish to allude. It has been 
suggested that Peel and Cobden—and especially the latter—gave 
us Free Trade in the full expectation that other nations would soon 
follow our lead, and that this was their principal object in doing so; 
and that it was prophesied that if Russia, Germany and the United 
‘States did not choose to open their ports as we had done, we should 
shortly have to return to our former system. What a theory is 
this! Our principal reason for repealing the Corn Laws was to 
oblige a foreigner! Just as though the nod of Germans or Dutchmen 
was of more importance to these statesmen than the opinions of 
their own countrymen and of the nation who supported them at the 
polls. The fact is that this class of writer has either forgotten or 
‘deliberately ignored the prime reason for the abolition of the Corn 
Laws—the simple fact that Great Britain had at that date long out- 
grown the power of supplying herself. This it was that was princi- 
‘pally responsible for the great measure of 1846, the other matter being 
merely subsidiary. But even if we do look at it from the point of 
view of a foreign tariff, what is it we shall find? There are those 
‘who sometimes speak and write as if Great Britain, Germany, the 
United States, etc., were all of them countries of exactly the same 
‘size and the same capabilities. It never seems to occur to these 
‘persons that some of these countries are either self-supplying or at any 
rate much more nearly so than we ourselves are. It never occurs to 
them that France with a stationary population has an area nearly 
twice that of ours; that in Germany the labouring class live to a 
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great extent on a diet that our own labourers would not subsist on, 
and which they themselves could almost supply; that America is 
self-supplying and a good deal more, and that all this accounts to a 
great extent for the system of Protection in those countries. When- 
ever the population of any of these States shall approach in density 
to ours—that is to say, when demand shall overtake the 
possibilities of supply, then these countries must either follow our 
precedent or starve. In Germany at the present moment that “ little 
“cloud no bigger than a man’s hand” may already be seen in their 
new sliding scale; and be it remembered that in this country it was 
` the lowering of the sliding scale that preceded the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. 

There is however another. reason why Continental countries (and 
to a certain extent America) have retained their import duty. In most 
of them the system of land tenure is different from ours. They vary 
indeed from a modification of our own system to complete sub- _ 
division, and consequently in these countries there are far more 
persons interested in corn taxes than there are over here. In 
' England the word Rent cuts both ways. It is at the bottom of a good 
deal of the cry for Protection, and at the same time to a great extent 
it prevents our adopting it. Free Trade is the price which the 
British landowner has to pay for primogeniture and our system of 
land owning generally. 

And now there is one question I should like to ask before I close, 
a question relating to a matter perhaps the most important in the 
whole subject. Let us suppose the promoters of “ heroic legislation ” 
to gain a victory at the polls, and that a duty on corn is imposed for 
some purpose or another, say a Zollverein. The question I would 
ask is this. Do the Protectionists suppose or do they not suppose 
that they will be allowed to have the last word in the matter, and 
that the Free Traders will sit still and quietly allow the subject to drop? 
If they do (and I can scarcely think it) I can only say that the latter 
must be very different men from their predecessors. If on the other 
hand—as is pretty certain—the Free Traders immediately took the 
matter in hand again, what would that mean? Would it not mean 
a revival of the agitation and angry disputes that lasted from 1837 
to 1846; the revival of the Anti-Corn Law League; the stack and 
rick burnings; and the general disorganisation of affairs that 
characterised that stormy period, with the certainty of the Pro- 
tectionists having to yield in the end once more, to say nothing of 
the waste of some nine years and of the work to be done over again? 
And again, how long is this policy of see-saWing backwards and for- 
wards to last? Is it to go on for ever? To quote once more from 
the Quarterly Review—from an article strongly regretting the Act 
of 1846, but admitting a return to the old policysto be impossible— 
“Such a course would be to keep up for ever old subjects of dispute, 
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“to introduce a system of perpetual fluctuation and uncertainty in- 
“consistent with all good government, and in fact to render real 
“ progress impossible.” One thing is tolerably certain, namely, that 
neither a shilling duty nor a “ preferential rate” would long satisfy 
the disciples of either school. To the “ orthodox” of course it would 
be as objectionable as any other form of Protection; while on the 
other hand the Country party, once they had got their foot on the 
first rung, would not be satisfied till they had got to the top of the 
ladder again. Thus we should gradually get back to the old pro- 
hibitive duties once more. 


A CONSERVATIVE PEER. 


THE BECQUEREL RAYS. 


T is remarkable how the writings of ancient authors often contain 

a forecast of subsequent discoveries. Puck’s. projected girdle 
‘round the earth, which was promised completion in, forty minutes, has 
‘been surpassed many hundred times by the rate of the electric current 
in a telegraph-wire; and Robert Boyle’s suggestions regarding the 
nature of the air are on the high-road towards verification. He wrote, 


` about the year 1670, “Our atmosphere, in my opinion, consists not 


A wholly of purer æther, or subtile matter which is diffused thro’ 
“the universe, but in great number of numberless exhalations of the 
“terraqueous globe; and the various materials which go to compose 
` “it, with perhaps some substantial emanations from the celestial bodies, 

“ make up together, not a bare indetermined feculancy, but a confused 
“aggregate of different effluvia.” 

Up to 1894, it was supposed that our atmosphere -consisted mainly 
of the two gases, nitrogen and oxygen, together with minute quan- 
„tities of carbonic acid, water-vapour, ammonia, peroxide of hydrogen, 
and ozone; but in that year it was shown to contain a not incon- 
siderable amount of an inactive gas, argon; and crude argon has since 
been found to contain minute quantities of no fewer than four other 
similar gases. Small traces of hydrogen have also been discovered 
in air; although a large percentage of hydrogen would render air 
explosive (for water is formed with explosive violence when hydrogen 
and oxygen combine), yet traces of hydrogen may coexist with oxygen 
| without combination, except when the mixture is actually in contact 
with a flame. l 

These, however, are not the only constituents of the atmosphere ; 
and in the following pages an account will be given of certain 
phenomena Which render it exceedingly probable that still more 

“ subtile matter ” is on the eve of discovery. ~ 

In order to follow the course of events, it is first necessary to 
devote some attention to: the supposed nature of kght. Owing to its , 
being perceived by our special organ of sense, the eye, it early attracted 
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attention. At first believed to. consist of corpuscles, shot out from the 
luminous body, it is now recognised as arising from the vibrations of 
a medium pervading all space, termed ether; and the propagation of 
light takes place much as waves spread in a pond, except in this: the 
particles of ether, unlike the waves of water, are not restricted in 
their motion to one plane, but the oscillations may take place in all 
directions at right angles to the direction of propagation. There 
appears, however, to be no limit to the mode or magnitude of the 
etherial waves; and though it cannot be positively stated that the 
wave-motion ever takes place, like sound: waves, in the direction of 
propagation, stil] that mode of propagation of waves is not excluded. 
It is certain, however, that such a mode of transmission does not 
‘correspond with the nature of light, which consists wholly of transverse 
vibrations. 

Just as it is possible to measure the distance between the crests of 
the waves of the sea, so it is possible to determine the distance between 
the crests of the waves of light, or in other words, to measure the 
wave-length of light. And it has been discovered that all the visible 
rays of light are comprised in less than an octave; that is, the longest 
visible waves are not twice as long as the shortest visible. Their 
length, moreover, is not inconceivably minute. The twenty-fifth part 
of an inch, or a millimetre, although a small distance, is easily seen 
with the naked eye; indeed, the twentieth part of that length can 
still be estimated without the aid of a lens. The average length of 
a light-wave is about the hundredth part of that distance, or about the 
two-thousandth of a millimetre. The thousandth part of a millimetre 
is termed a micron, the symbol for which is the Greek letter Ł; the 
wave-length of deep red light is 34, and of violet light 2p. 

There are, however, ethereal waves which cannot be seen. Those 
of greater wave-length give rise to the sensation of heat; they are 
‘termed “infra-red ” waves ; while those of shorter period are accessible 
to photography, for they change the nature of the compounds of silver 
which form the sensitive coating of a photographic plate, and can 
thus be recognised; they are termed “ ultra-violet” waves. One of 
the difficulties of tracing the existence of the short wave-lengths by 
photography consists in the absorptive power which glass and air 
have for such waves. A pane of glass, though transparent to ordinary 
light waves, is nearly opaque to ultra-violet waves. Quartz or crystal, 
of which spectacle-lenses are generally made, is much more trans- 
parent to vibrations of short wave-lengths; but even quartz has its 
limits. By an ingenious gontrivance for exposing a sensitive plate in 
a vacuum, so that the absorption of the air did not influence the 
result, Schumann succeeded in chronicling the existence of waves 
only zs in length. On the other hand, Langley, by means of an 
exceedingly delicate*apparatus for detecting heat-vibrations, termed a 
‘bolometer, has detected waves as long as 304. Between that wave- 
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length and one two hundred times as great, six millimetres, there is a 
gap in our knowledge; the longer waves are the vibrations the dis- 
covery of which was due to Hertz, which are produced by electric 
oscillations, and which are now being utilised for telegraphy without 
wires. 

It is, however, with the shorter, and not with the longer vibrations, 
that we have to do. These are not incommensurable with the dimen- 
sions of a molecule, for the larger molecules are believed to be about 
the millionth of a millimetre in diameter, or about one hundredth of 
the shortest wave-length which has been ‘measured. And just as an 
interposed grating offers little opposition to the course of a large wave 
of water, while it will stop ripples, so matter is sufficiently fine-grained 
not, to oppose the spread of a Hertzian wave of great wave-length, 
although it may stop light and other vibrations of shorter wave-length. 
It is known, indeed, that the signals of wireless telegraphy are not 
blocked by material obstacles such as houses, or even hills, while a 
very thin slice of brick or stone is opaque to light. 

When two thin strips of gold-leaf are suspended from a glass sup- 
port, and given an electric charge, they diverge, owing to the repulsive 
force between the charges of electricity which they contain. They 
will remain apart for an indefinite time, provided the charge cannot 
escape through the support. But on exposure to ultra-violet rays, the 
electroscope, if charged with negative electricity, is at once discharged, 
and the leaves fall together. The electricity finds some means of 
leaving the leaves of gold, and they drop, under the action of gravity- 
The rays do not, however, discharge a positively charged electroscope. 
This is one of the most characteristic properties of the ultra-violet 
rays, and, as will shortly be seen, of rays from sources other than 
luminous bodies. This fact was discovered by Hertz. 

The Becquerel family has contributed much to our knowledge of 
the phenomena of radiation, and furnishes as conspicuous an example 
as the Herschels of the heredity of a scientific faculty. Antoine 
Charles, born in 1788, was famous for his electric researches ; Edmond, 
his son, born in 1820, was author, with his father, of a treatise on 
“Electricity and Magnetism,” and investigated the phenomenon of 
phosphorescence of which more anon; and Henri Becquerel, born in 
1852, while engaged in extending his father’s work, has made the ' 
wonderful discovery of the emission of rays from certain minerals, 
containing the rare metals uranium and thorium. We must first, how- 


` ever, consider Edmond Becquerel’s work. 


Certain substances, after illumination, do not at once cease to give 
back light, but continue to glow, even after the source of light has 
been removed. Such substances, one of the best-known of which is 
fluor-spar, are called phosphorescent. Some years ago, an attempt 
was made to utilise one of such substances,—a@ carbonate of lime 
containing traces of sulphide of manganese,—under the name of 
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“luminous paint.” Another class of substances has the property of 
transforming the vibrations they receive when illuminated into vibra- 
tions of a different period ; among these are extract of horse-chestnut, 
and many artificial colouring-matters, one of the most striking being 
the lovely pink dye, eosin. Such bodies do not continue to emit 
light after excitation; they were differentiated from the former by 
Edmond Becquerel, andare termed fluorescent. The tendency of 
these substances is to convert short wave-lengths into longer ones. 
Thus a solution of acid sulphate of quinine, which is perfectly colour- 
less by transmitted light, is opaque to ultra-violet rays. It reflects 
them, and at the same time increases the wave-length; hence by 
reflected light the solution appears to possess a violet shimmer. 

It was in 1838 that Faraday investigated the lummous appearance 
which accompanies the passage of a high-tension electric current 
through rarified gases. Each gas gives out a soft, coloured light, 
totally different from the lightning-like sparks which pass between 
the positive and negative poles through gases at ordinary atmospheric 
pressure. The pressure must be reduced to about one hundredth of 
its normal amount before such phenomena begin to appear; but the 
actual reduction of pressure depends on the particular gas submitted 
to the discharge. Under such conditions, hydrogen glows with a red 
light; air with a pale violet glow; and carbonic acid has a steel blue 
appearance. The resistance of such rarefied gases to the passage of 
the electric current is much less than of gases at atmospheric 
pressure. As with solid conductors, it depends on the distance 
between the poles, and the particular kind of matter employed. 
Hittorf, the eminent electrician, still Professor in Miinster, was the 
first to conduct experiments at still lower pressures, on still more 
rarefied gases, and he noted an increase in the resistance of the gas to 
the passage of electricity. Further, he observed that from the negative 
electrode, or cathode, the glow proceeded in straight lines, so as to 
cast the shadow of an interposed object on the opposite wall of the 
tube. He discovered, too, that such rays can be deviated by a magnet, 
a discovery made for the electric arc by Sir Humphry Davy in 1821. 
Sir William, then Mr., Crookes, took up this subject in 1878, simul- 
taneously with M. Goldstein, and has made it popular, by reason of 
the ingenious experiments which he devised to exhibit the rectilinear 
course of these rays. He devised a theory, moreover, to account for 
the rectilinear path, namely, that the electric current when it leaves 
the negative pole attaches itself to the molecules of gas, which, pro- 
jected with great velocity, will pursue a parallel path, if the cathode 
is a flat piece of metal, or can be focussed to a point, if the cathode 
be given the form of a concave mirror. Objects placed in the focus 
of such a mirror are bombarded, according to Sir William, and may be 
heated to whiteness by the impacts they receive from the prodigious 
number of moving molecules. Goldstein, on the other hand, con- 
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ceived the phenomena to be due to a transmission of energy, apart 
from the conveyance of material particles; but he gave no precise 
definition of the nature of this transmitted energy. In 1883, however, 
the late Professor Wiedemann of Leipzig made the suggestion that 
possibly such “cathode rays,” as the rectilinear discharges have since 
been termed, are composed of radiations of very short wave-length, 
shorter even than those of the most ultra-violet light. The same 
conception was held by Lenard. But while the cathode rays are 
deviated by a magnet, light waves are uninfluenced ; and this forms an 
argument in favour of the former being due to projected particles. The 
- suggestion has also been made, but on no sufficient grounds, that these 
phenomena are attributable to a longitudinal vibration of the ether, 
the waves being thus analogous to sound-waves in air—alternate con- 
densations and rarefactions; or to choose a visible analogy, the 
longitudinal vibrations of a spiral spring, in which the coils periodically 
come closer together at one point of space, and then recede and 
become wider apart. A fourth hypothesis, similar to, yet differing 
from that of Crookes, is held by Professor J. J. Thomson of the 
Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge. His view, which appears to be 
well supported by experimental evidenge, is that each molecule of gas, 
in absorbing its electric charge, dissociates, or splits up, into two or 
more charged atoms or groups of atoms. Such charged portions of 
matter have long been taken for granted as existing during the 
passage of an electric current through a conducting liquid, arid were 
named by Faraday, zous, or travellers. An important argument in 
favour of this contention is, that the heat developed in such tubes is 
proportional to the intensity of the current, and not to the square of 
the intensity, as would be the case were the passage of electricity one 
of ordinary conduction. Thomson attributes the heat to the recom- 
bination of the ions to molecules, after discharge; and the number 
of ions would obviously be proportional to the intensity of the current 
and not to its square. 

Goldstein and Crookes both thought that ordinary matter, such as 
‘glass or metal, was opaque to such cathode-discharges; but Lenard, 
following a suggestion of Hertz’s, carried out at Bonn a beautiful 
series of experiments, which showed that the cathode rays could pass 
through a thin piece of aluminium foil, and be prolonged outside of 
the exhausted tube. Not only could they pass through ordinary air, 
although not to such a distance as through rarefied gases, but they 
also passed through a vacuum as perfect as could be produced by a 
mercury-pump, aided by intense cold to condense mercury-vapour 
out of the empty space. It appeared that the absorbing power of 
different gases is proportional to their specific mass. 

The velocity of propagation of such cathode rays has been measured 
by an ingenious process by Professor J. J. Thomson. It is found to 
be approximately 200 kilometres, or about 124 miles a second.. This, 
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however, is enormously less than the velocity of light or of electric 
waves through the ether, which approximates to 180,000 miles a 
second. The accidental discovery by Professor Röntgen in 1806 that 
some flakes of platinocyanide of barium, placed near a Hittorf tube 
which was wrapped up in black paper, emitted a phosphorescent light, 
led to a great development of the subject. It was soon discovered that 
even behind a book of 1,000 pages, or a plate of aluminium, half-an- 
inch thick, or a wooden board, luminescence was still produced. 
Röntgen investigated the transparency of various objects, and soon 
discovered that while skin and flesh are nearly transparent to these 
radiations, bone is comparatively opaque, and may be made to throw’ 
its shadow on a photographic plate or on a screen covered by phos- 
phorescent material. The surgical bearing of this discovery was at 
once evident; and by help of “skiographs” or shadow-writing the 
presence of a bullet imbedded in the tissue can be recognised, and its 
exact situation localised; and in cases of fractures of bones, their 
exact shape can be made out and they can be successfully set, for it 
is always possible to examine the position of the fractured ends 
through envelopes of bandages, which themselves are nearly trans- 
parent to Röntgen or X-rays. 

One of the most remarkable properties of these rays is that they 
cannot be refracted by passage through a prism, nor apparently 
reflected from any object, however smooth and well-polished, nor can 
they be polarised. They are, however, absorbed by different sub- 
stances unequally, and apparently the denser the substance the greater 
its absorbing power. 

It might be supposed at first blush that the X-rays of Réntgen were 
identical with cathode-rays. But if this were the case the X-rays 
` should pass straight from the cathode through the walls of the tube, 
and proceed in a straight line; as a matter of fact, their point of 
origin can be displaced with a magnet, and if a spherical bulb be 
used to contain the cathode, each point on the bulb is a centre of 
emission, sending its radiations in all directions. Now Lenard had. 
recognised that cathode-rays could be differentiated into two distinct 
kinds. Suppose that they were made to pass through a hole in a 
block of lead, and impinge on a photographic plate, if a magnet were- 
placed at one side, not only was there the image of a circle exactly 
opposite the hole, but also, at some distance from the circular spot, a. 
diffused drawn-out impression, as if some’ of the rays had been 
unequally deviated by the magnet, and had impressed the plate: 
separately. It is therefore probable that cathode-rays contain some 
X-rays. ° : 

The wave-length of light can be measured by reflection from a. 
metal plate on which from 14,000 to 25,000 parallel lines are ruled in - 
each inch; such a prepared plate is termed a “ grating ;” the modern 
gratings, which are wonderfully accurately ruled, are made by Mr. 
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Brashier of Alleghany, New York State, by means of apparatus devised 
by the late Professor Rowland of Baltimore. Careful measurements 
by M. Perrin have proved that if the X-rays are due to ethereal vibra- 
tions at all, these cannot possess a wave-length greater than 0.04 p, 
, that is, less than half the shortest-waved ultra-violet vibrations which 
have ever been photographed. 

Again, when light is passed through a slice cut from a crystal of 
tourmaline it is said to be polarised; it can pass through a second 
plate of tourmaline, if held in a particular position, but if the second 
plate be rotated so that its second position is at right angles to its 
first, the light is cut off, and fails to pass through the second plate. 
M. Becquerel finds that X-rays cannot be polarised; they pass easily 
through plates of tourmaline in whatever position relatively to each 
other they be placed. On the other hand, the rays emitted by phos- 
phorescent bodies, which may be termed the Becquerel rays, are 
capable of polarisation. Hence they cannot be identical with X- or 
with cathode-rays. : 

Lastly, it will be remembered that ultra-violet rays discharge nega- 
tively electrified bodies; they are without rapid action on bodies ' 
possessing a positive charge. But X-rays discharge electrified bodies 
equally well, whether they are charged positively or negatively. 

There is accordingly a certain degree of probability in favour of the 
view that cathode-rays are due to molecular or ionic bombardment ; 
but they are generally mixed with X-rays which are apparently inde- 
pendent of matter for their propagation, and are therefore to be con- 
sidered as due to disturbances of the ether. Ultra-violet rays, on the 
other hand, must be ethereal waves of very short wave-length; but 
they have the power of splitting gaseous molecules into charged atoms 
or groups of atoms, termed ions. It may be calculated, too, that 
the atoms conveying cathode-rays have a velocity of one hundred 
and twenty-four miles a second ; it would follow that a single gram, or 
about one-thirtieth of an ounce, must have the same energy as a 
locomotive of 80 tons weight rushing at the rate of 50 miles an hour! 
No wonder, then, that they penetrate thin sheets of metal and imbed 
themselves in glass. 

In 1896, M. Poincaré, the well-known mathematician, suggested 
that all fluorescent substances might emit Réntgen rays; being guided 
to this guess by the hypothesis that it is the glass, against which the 
Röntgen rays strike, which phosphoresces and emits the rays. This 
suggestion was almost at once verified by M. Charles Henry, when he 
discovered that sulphide of zinc, a substance which shows marked 
phosphorescence. greatly increases the effect of X-rays when placed 
in their path. M. Henri Becquerel, too, in the same year, found that 
rays were emitted from a compound of the metal uranium, which 
affected a photographic plate wrapped in blackepaper, sufficient to 
exclude rays of direct sunlight. This power to affect a sensitised 
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plate persists long after all visible phosphorescence ceases. Moreover, 
it is unnecessary to expose uranium salts to light before they are 
capable of producing a photographic image, for these compounds may 
be prepared in the dark, and still possess actinic power. And the rays 
emitted from them have the power of discharging both positively and 
negatively electrified bodies. Not merely salts of uranium possess 
this property, but even metallic uranium itself, a dark-coloured, brittle 
metal, which emits sparks of fire when shaken in a bottle, a phe- 
nomenon due probably to oxidation. 

Shortly after this discovery of Becquerel’s, Madame Curie, a 
Polish lady working in Paris, discovered that a certain specimen 
of pitchblende, the common ore of uranium, possesses the 
properties of uranium, and in greater measure. Pitchblende, 
though consisting mainly of anoxide of uranium of the formula 
U:O., contains small amounts of other elements. On separa- 
ting these, Monsieur and Madame Curie found that the bismuth 
obtained from this source is particularly radio-active, while ordinary 
bismuth shows no trace of that property. Attributing this behaviour 
to its containing a new element, they patriotically named it “ polonium,” 
in allusion to Madame Curie’g nationality. But it was not long before 
they discovered that it was not only the bismuth which exhibited 
radio-activity, but also the barium; and they inferred the presence of 
a second element, naming it “radium” It may be stated at once 
that it is far from proved that this radio-activity is associated with new 
elements; still; it is convenient to have provisional names for such 
bismuth and such barium.. A third substance has also been separated 
from the same uranium ores by Debierne, who, following precedent, 
has termed it “actinium.” It appears to be associated with another 
element, titanium, contained in pitchblende; and later, Debierne 
mentions that it is also associated with thorium, an element whose 
compounds were discovered to possess radio-activity by G. C. 
Schmidt. We have therefore at present no fewer than four radio- 
active substances: polonium, associated with bismuth; radium, with 
barium; actinium, with titanium; and an unnamed one, with thorium. 

Besides the properties already mentioned, radium, and presumably 
the others, have the curious property of changing a spark-discharge 
from an electric machine or a Ruhmkorff’s coil into a violet glow- 
discharge ; the interposition of a piece of lead, however, re-establishes 
the spark-discharge; and if barium bromide containing radium be 
held on the forehead, between the closed eyes, in a dark room, a 
distinct luminous haze is visible ‘after a few seconds. The actinium 
rays, indeed, are said to be 100,000 times as powerful as those of 
uranium. Very powerfully radio-active preparations of barium 
chloride and bromide are manufactured by the firm of E. de Haén, of 
List, near Hanover,eby a process devised by Messrs. Elster and Geitel. 

A new light has been thrown on all these phenomena by Professor 
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Rutherford, who has found that thorium compounds give out an 
“ emanation,” which may be likened to one of Boyle’s “ exhalations 
“of the terraqueous globe.” Dr. Russell had previously discovered 
that photographic plates are affected by hydrogen dioxide vapour, 
which appears to be produced in small amount under the most varying 
conditions; but Rutherford’s exhalations persisted under treatment 
which would have been fatal to hydrogen dioxide; moreover, these 
emanations rapidly discharge electrified bodies, a property which 
hydrogen dioxide does not possess. The existence of such emana- 
tions (of which more hereafter) must be borne in mind-in forming a 
judgment of the statements made about these various radiations. 

Radio-active substances can communicate transitory radio-activity 
to all kinds of matter, metals, glass, paper, etc, which then for 
a short time possess radio-activity equal to ninety times that of 
uranium. They lose the property more rapidly, however, when heated 
or washed. Even distilled water acquires radio-activity, when placed ’ 
near radium chloride under a glass bell-jar; the water rapidly loses its 
power in an open vessel after removing it from the proximity of the 
radium; and even when sealed into a glass tube it loses power after 
a few days. On the other hand, a solutign of a radium salt (e.g., radio- 
active barium bromide) loses activity on exposure to air, but regains 
it on being kept in a sealed tube. 

MM. Curie and Debierne find that this induced radio-activity is 
greatly increased when the radium compound is placed in a small 
‘ open vessel under a bell-jar, and sheets of various materials are 
‘exposed under the same cover. Even behind, leaden screens the 
activity is induced. If they are in contact with the vessel containing 
the radium, or with the walls of the enclosed space, only the exposed 
surfaces are rendered radio-active. The activity of such sheets of 
material induced by a specimen of barium bromide containing radium, 
and of which the atomic weight of the metal is 174 instead of 137 (that 
of barium), is 8,000 times that of a piece of uranium of the same 
dimensions. As long as the sheets are left in the enclosure, the 
activity persists; if removed, it disappears in a few days. This con- 
veyance of induced radio-activity is equally brought about if the 
radium compound is placed in one vessel, and the sheets in another, 
‘connected with the former by means of a capillary tube; but if com- 
munication between the vessels is cut off, the transmission of activity 
ceases. 

It is very remarkable that this transference of radio-activity is 
confined to radium and actinium; polonium compounds do not appear 
to possess the property of giving off emanations. It may be that this 
difference is connected with the fact discovered by Becquerel that 
while his rays (those of radium and actinium, probably), like cathode 
rays, are deviable by a magnet, those of polonium resemble X-rays 
in being unaffected. Curie, on the other hand, states that both 
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deviable and undeviable rays are emitted from radium as well as from 
polonium, and that the non-deviable rays are stopped by a piece of 
thin aluminium foil. None of these rays appear to be polarisable, 
nor do they show refraction when passed through a prism. 

Becquerel also discovered that air, left in contact with such radio- 
active substances, discharges electrified bodies ; indeed, it is impossible 
to charge an insulated conductor in a room in which any such prepara- 
tions have been exposed. This power of inducing air to discharge 
electrified bodies persists for a year, even although the preparation has 
been kept in the dark all the time; it cannot therefore be supposed 
that light-energy is in any way transformed into such radiations. 

In Curie’s experiments on induction it was found that provided the 
vessel containing radium was kept vacuous, the emanations had no 
longer the property of inducing radio-activity in sheets of metal, etc, 
exposed in the same vessel. It appears possible, therefore, to pump 
off the radio-active matter; and the natural conclusion is that it is a 
gas. The gaseous matter has been collected, or at least air charged 
with it, and it displays marked chemical action, as well as high radio- 
activity. It converts oxygen into ozone, and the glass vessels which 
contain it, if formed of sodagglass turn violet, and then black, owing 
.to some unknown change. Becquerel, too, remarks on the destructive 
action of radium-rays on the skin; they discolour rock-salt, change 
yellow phosphorus to red, and destroy the germinating power of 
mustard and cress seeds. 

On the hypothesis that the radiation of radium is produced by the 
escape of material particles which bombard the walls of the containing 
vessel, the velocity of such particles can be determined by a device 
which may be illustrated thus: Imagine a bullet fired from a rifle 
placed horizontally, at some little distance above the ground; the 
bullet will be attracted to the earth, and will fall to the ground after 
it has gone a certain distance. The factors which determine the spot 
at which it will strike the ground (excluding the retarding influence 
of air) are its speed, and the attraction of the earth. If the attraction 
is known, the speed can be calculated. This analogy illustrates, 
although imperfectly, the method of arriving at the speed of these 
impelled particles. They are deviated by a magnetic field, and have 
a trajectory just as a rifle-bullet has; and their speed has been 
calculated by Becquerel at 160,000 kilometres per second. This 
estimate differs greatly from the one previously mentioned for 
cathode rays. 

In conclusion, it: has been suggested that the existence of such 
radiations and emanations may be attributed to the existence of 

“electrons” in the free state. An electron, it may be explained, is 
an electric charge which attaches itself to an atom of an element, 
thereby converting «it into an ion. The act of solution in water of 
such a substance as common salt is now currently held to cause the 
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atom of sodium to i from the chlorine atom, while each 
acquires an electric charge, the sodium combining with a positive 
electron, the chlorine with a negative one, thus: NaCl + water 
+ 89 = Na@ + water + Clo + water; the neutral molecule of 
electricity, consisting of two oppositely charged electrons being thus 
dissociated. Now it is conceivable that such a substance as pitchblende 
or its radio-active constituents may combine with one of the electrons, 
liberating the other. It has, indeed, been shown by the Curies that . 
radium rays charge negatively the bodies which receive them, while 
the radium preparation acquires a positive charge. ; 
Whatever be the true explanation of these mysteries, it cannot be 
denied that they form the beginnings of what may, and almost © 
_ certainly will, affect the material future of the human race. When - 
we consider the beginnings made by Gilbert, by Franklin, by Volta, 
and by Faraday, and contrast them with the outcome of these -dis- 
. coveries, the electric telegraph, and the dynamo machine, we cannot ` 
‘avoid the inference that the future has in store even greater develop- 
ments than these. It is true that investigators like Hertz, Lenard, 
Becquerél, and the Curies do not make practical application of their 
discoveries; but there is never any lack of men who discover their x 
practical value, and apply them to ends useful to mankind. Al the 
‘more reason, therefore, that every encouragement should be given to 
the investigator, for it is to him that all our advañges in physical and 
` material well-being are ultimately due. 


WILLIAM RAMSAY. 


THE ANARCHIST MOVEMENT IN SPAIN. 


Cd 


NLY five out of a hundred workmen taking part in the recent 
() strikes at Barcelona and other Spanish cities are said to have 
been previously compromised in the Anarchist movement. Yet the 
strikes and the violence accompanying them are attributed to 
Anarchist agitators, to whom the mass of Spanish workmen is accus- 
tomed to listen. One of the Anarchist organs of Barcelona was named 
The General Strike. The international character of the agitation 
has also been suspected with reason. An Italian Anarchist withstood 
alone a police charge in the streets and deliberately sacrificed his life 
in a beau geste dear to his religion; and a German “ companion” was 
held for trial Simultaneous troubles in Trieste and Turin are 
supposed to have been sympathetic manifestations of the same inter- 
national movement. Under the circumstances, the rise and progress 
of the Anarchist movement in Spain, its present position and inter- 
national relations have become a subject of actual interest, quite apart 
from the passing outbreaks of a revolutionary spirit, in which Anarchy 
counts only for a part. 

From the beginning, the Anarchist faith has found devoted disciples 
in Spain; and it is certain that they have exerted an important 
influence over the movement in other countries of the civilised world. 
They have come the nearest to solving the problem which is the most 
trying and practically the most important. in the conflict of Anarchy 
and Civilisation. 

Anarchists do little more than take up the cry of Fourier— Civilisa- 
“tion—that is the enemy!” With Pierre Leroux they attribute to the 
present organisation of civilised society all the class divisions which 
weigh so heavily on the discontented masses. All regenerators of 
society have dreamed of bringing it back to a simpler organisation, and 
Anarchy as a theory means nothing more. Its unpractical side is its 
utter repudiation of all authority, even when expressly delegated by 
common consent. The only means of propagating such a system 
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would seem to be individual persuasion and example. This is still 
the practice of many sincere Anarchists, but it has not proved sufficient 
for the impatience of minds asking for immediate results. 

How to reconcile united and orderly effort, which requires some sort 
of organisation, with the absence of authority, is a problem that French 
Anarchists have not even begun to solve; hence their comparative 
failure in gaining over to themselves the revolutionary elements of 
Socialism, and the undue relief in which the individual element has 
appeared among them, often with insane violence. This criminal 
element is even more disagreeably prominent in the Italian movement 
as it comes before the public, and it is common enough in Spain. But, 
apart from individual and erratic violence, the Anarchist movement in 
Spain has grown with a certain orderliness and even organisation, 
which go far to solve the problem inherent in Anarchy as a system 
of social existence. 

It is more than probable that this has not been the unaided work of 
the Spanish companions; but it was in Spain that Italian Anarchists 
found the direction which has all but transformed them into a political 
party, and in Spain international Anarchy still finds a mysterious unity, 
which the unlimited liberty of refugees in „London and America cannot 
supply. It should be added that the entire Socialist movement in 
Spain has developed under Anarchist auspices from the beginning. 

In 1868 Socialism had practically no existence in Spain. It was 
the time of the vital dissension in the old Internationale—* The Inter- 
“national Association of Labourers ”—when Bakunin was demanding 
free federation without central authority against Karl Marx, who would 
have reformed the world by centralised absolutism. Bakunin, through 
disciples like Jankowski and the Reclus brothers, set up an active 
propaganda of his opinions, and this was extended to Spain. Fanelli, 
who had been one of the chief emissaries of the Internationale, founded 
sections at Madrid and Barcelona, from which other sections soon 
spread over the country. 

On the oth of June, 1870, a Congress of Catalan workmen was held 
in Barcelona. Their periodical organ bore the name of La Federa- 
cion, which would alone show their leaning; and they organised 
themselves into a secret “ Socialist Revolutionary” society. As if this 
were not enough to distinguish them from the ordinary Republican 
revolutionists, they next year took the name of Collectivist Anarchists 
and adopted definite principles which have since been identified with 
the Anarchist movement. It was, perhaps, the first example ue the 
use of the name “ Anarchist” for an association. 

In 1871 also, at Valencia, and in 1872, at Satagossa, other congresses 
were held in which the Anarchist tendency was yet more pronounced. 
The Spanish workmen then finally broke loose from the influence of 
Pablo or Paul Lafargue, the French-Cuban son-in-law of Karl Marx, 
who was endeavouring to bring the Socialist movement in Spain into 
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line with his own ideas. Lafargue was even accused of denouncing 
the whole movement to the Spanish authorities when it definitely 
turned from his father-in-law. 

The trouble between Bakunin and Karl Marx came elsewhere to a 
head. In 1872 the Internationale was summoned to a Congress at 
The Hague. This was a manceuvre of Karl Marx, for Bakunin could 
not leave his refuge in Switzerland without crossing countries in which 
he was an outlaw. The Marxists used this advantage to expel the 
partisans of Bakunin from the Congress. Bakunin opened a rival 
Congress in Switzerland, at Saint-Imier, where he was joined by all the 
delegates of the Spanish Socialists, with the exception of a few from 
Madrid who sided with Karl Marx. At Saint-Imier two fundamental 
principles of Anarchy were laid down. First, the majority of a 
Congress cannot impose its will on the minority. Second, all political 
power is to be destroyed, even though it be favourable to revolution. 
In all this the French and the American delegates united with the 
Italian and the Spanish. 

Dissension came when full Anarchist ideds were proposed by 
Bakunin and Malatesta, a young Italian whose subsequent influence 
has been preponderant in the movement. The French were simply 
Socialists opposed to centrafised authority, even in a Socialist State— 
“ Communists,” in a proper sense. Malatesta himself had not yet 
invented a justification of individual violence in his “ propaganda by 
“deed,” which has made so much noise in later yéars. But the radical 
war on society, which was preached by Bakunin, already bore the 
name of Pan-destruction. He had not yet a single avowed disciple 
among the French Socialists represented in the Internationale. The 
Italian and the Spanish delegatés sided with Bakunin and Malatesta. 
Their decisions were unanimously approved by the Federations of the 
workmen of Catalonia, and, at the New Year, by the Congress of 
Cordova, where 236 sections, comprising over 20,000 Spanish members 
of the Internationale, were represented. 

While these years had been favourable to the spread of the move- 
ment in Spain, they had also given many reasons for alarm as to its 
legitimate character. Many refugees of the Paris Commune found 
shelter in Barcelona, where they identified themselves with the manu- 
facturing population. Among them was the father of Emile Henry, 
who, at his guillotining in 1894, represented the completest type of 
the intellectual and militant Anarchist waging unscrupulously and in 
isolation the war of the individual against society. There were other 
bands of refugees holding extreme opinions, which had not been 
softened by the’rigour$ of repression exercised in France against all 
Communists. Many of these belonged to the short-lived Commune of 
Lyons, which, unlike that of Paris, was definitely Anarchist in 
character and wag claimed by Bakunin as his own. 

As early as 1871 the Spanish Chamber of Deputies brought up this 


, 
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question of the progress of Communist ideas ‘in Catalonia and of the - 
legality of newspapers like La Federacion. No effective measures 
were taken, and for two years the new doctrines went on spreading 
among the workmen of all Spain. In February, 1873, when another 
attempt was made to bring in the Republic, these Socialists distin- 
guished themselves by their violence in many parts of the country. 
They adopted the name of “ Communalists,” and, as such, were 
crushed out by the army—at Seville by General Pavia, and at Valencia 
by General Martinez Campos. This does not seem to have set back 
the progress of the “ Anarchist-Collectivist F ederation,” „which, in 
September of that year, reported 270 local federations comprising 674 
trade unions. - ' ; 
Meanwhile Bakunin had not been idle. With the active help of the 
Spanish members, he succeeded in assembling a Congress of the Inter- 
nationale at Geneva, in, 1873, when he finally overthrew the General 
Council which was the instrument of Karl Marx. But this intestine 
war and, the opposition of the European Governments led to radical 
changes in the international association. The Internationale, under 
„itẹ original name and form, ceased to exist, and the opposing 
tendencies of Revolutionary Socialism became irreconcilable. The 
Collectivists proper—if it is possible, in stich a chaos of over-lapping 
ideas, to separate riames—became identified with Karl Marx and 
Socialism, while the Communists migrated toward Bakunin and 
Anarchy. ‘ Some years were to elapse before the appearance of a 
definite and clearly recognisable Anarchist party. Tts preparations 
and steady growth in Spain began from the secrecy necessitated by 
the decree of January 3rd, 1874, when the Spanish Government, which 
“was about to restore the traditional monarchy, declared the Federation 
illegal. i A 
_ From these.early years dates another vital difference between the 
Internationalists of the Bakunin type and those of Karl Marx. All 
look for the Social Revolution; but, for those who have developed 
in the directidn of Anarchy, it is not to come through political action.’ 
‘Economic action alone can bring about the desired result, and this is 
interpreted to mean the exertion of individuals upsetting society from | 
within. The essential distinction between the two principles may be 
séen in the development of Revolutionary ideas during the thirty years, 
which have elapsed. In Germany and France International Collec- 
tivism has subsided into what is scarcely more than a National political 
party—Parliamentary Socialism. In Spain, and for the most part in 
Italy, the Social Revolution eludes political observation and follows 
Anarchist leaders. . sc ae 
The Congress of Berne, after the death of Bakunin in 1876, gave a 
new impulse to the movement under the leadership of Elisée Reclus. 
It voted a formal blame of the Paris Commune of 1871 for constituting 
itself in an organised government. Malatesta, in the name of the 
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Italian Federation, proclaimed the necessity of joining “the insurrec- 
“tional act” to their other means of propaganda. In 1876 another 
Congress was held at Fribourg in Switzerland, and propositions of 
Reclus were officially adopted. These explained why the members 
styled themselves Revolutionists, Anarchists, and “ Collectivists.” The 
Congress voted unanimously “the collective appropriation of social 
“riches ; the abolition of the State under all its forms ; insurrectional 
“and revolutionary action, and against the use of the ballot as a mis- 
“chievous instrument incapable of realising the sovereignty of the 
“people.” 

These principles had been carefully implanted in the Spanish 
Federations from the beginning. They have been kept unmodified 
through all the orderly development of the Anarchist party in Spain 
and,ltaly, while in other countries Anarchists have only coalesced in 
groups, ill-defined, which are overshadowed by organised Socialism. 
In Spain, Anarchism rather than Socialism, as the word is now used, 
has continued to absorb the chief energies of the Labour movements. 
It has been able to do this,—first, by its clear line of demarcation from 
all Socialism which admits even a Socialist State; and, secondly, by 
its retention of an organisation highly efficient for negative and 
destructive work among the discontented. l 

The practical measures which have given to Spanish Anarchists a 
cohesion like that of any well-organised secret society, and which long 
ago made Spain the real centre of the international propaganda of 
Anarchy, were the result of the Congresses of 1881. In that year an 
International Socialist Revolutionary Congress was held in London, 
in the vain hope of reconstituting the Internationale. Socialists were 
admitted equally with Anarchists, but the spirit of the members was 
shown by the official declaration of “the necessity of joining the propa- 
“ ganda by deed with the spread of their doctrines by word and writing.” 
It was impossible, however, that Socialists and Anarchists should 
continue acting together. Prince Kropotkin, whose incendiary’ 
speeches at the Congress led to his expulsion from Switzerland, now 
induced the members of his party to drop the name of.“ Collectivist.” 
From a Congress held in Paris the same year, the International 
Socialists excluded the Anarchists. In Barcelona, in the same year, 
1881, what is called the first exclusively Anarchist Congress was held, 
to organise the Federation of Labourers of the Spanish Region. From 
this Congress, for the first time, were excluded even the extremest 
revolutionary Socialists that still admitted any State authority what- 
ever. 

This first organisation ‘was slight and purely voluntary, according to 
the essential principle of Anarchy. Group was to be united to group, 
after the favourite model of the wasp’s nest ; but here in Spain a living 
connection was instituted among the cells—something which has 
always been wanting in France and elsewhere. The Spanish form 
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allows local federations, uniting sections and groups, as well as the 


merė informal grouping of individuals which constitutes almost the - 


only union of the French companions. It leaves each group free to 


manage its own affairs. The only centralising is not in the line of - 


authority, but in mutual communication to secure that close -under- 


standing of Anarchists among themselves, which has been the life of _ 


the movement. It has consisted from the start in a Federal Com- 
mittee of correspondence among all the local groups, but without 
executive power. This committee takes the initiative only in organis- 


ing new work and in calling the annual Congress; it also receives the ' 


money contributed for the expenses of delegates, whom it recognises 
from the reports of the local sections, but without in any way control 
Jing their nomination. 7 


- In Spain, where workmen had not had a previous training as . 


politicians 1 in some form of Socialism, the system worked and soon took 
_possession of the entire Labour movement. In 1882, at the Congress 
‘of Seville, 663 workmen’s unions wére represented, with 218 local 
federations, comprisng 60,000 members. A‘ single periodical—La 
Revista Social—printed 30, 000 copies for its regular issue. 
The inevitable evolution of Anarchy now took place and has 
‘continued down to the late troubles. There have been three separate 
` tendencies. 


The original Anarchists, who dropped-the name Collectivist fac Com- ' 


munist, and later, in the face of dangerous complications, went back 
to the safer obscurity of Socialist in general, have had the most 
periodical organs and are open revolutionists. But they have never 
openly defended the propaganda by deed on the part of isolated 
individuals; although in consistency with Anarchist principles they may 
refrain from condemning or justifying. These were the leaders of the 
Federation after 1881, and were reproached by the French and Italian 
Anarchists with still recognising the principle of. authority in practice. 
They also became obnoxious to the violent element in Spain; but, 
after what may be called the criminals of the movement had joined 
~ with the infamous Mano Negra in organised brigandage and murder, 
these: leaders published a protest in all their newspapers, maintaining 


‘that crime would be crime in any state of society, even in that accord- , 


‘ing to the Anarchist ideal. 
This first tendency, as time wore out enthusiasm, declined: into a 


* * gecond—the Possibilism prevailing among the workmen in the factories 


of Catalonia. Dr. Paul Brousse, one of the literary executors of » 
‘ Bakunin with M. Elisée Reclus and of late years municipal councillor _ 


of Paris, has gone through a similar evolution. The second tendehcy 
has shown its continued strength during all the recent strikes, respond- 
ing in unison with its origins to agitation, while guiding its progress 
by considerations of practical prudence which are mot associated with 
the fanaticism of Anarchy. 
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At the other extreme of the movement are found those who verify 
the third tendency, which is inseparable from all attempts at Social 
Revolution and is peculiarly inherent to Individualist Anarchism. 
These form the little groups without any formal bond of union among 
them; they descend chiefly from-the early Communist Anarchists, who 
are still represented in the French colony of Barcelona. It is among 
these that unbalanced and essentially criminal minds find stimulus and 
aid for that isolated work of destruction which has brought infamy on 
the Anarchist name in all countries of the civilised world. From the 
attempted assassination of Alfonso XII. in 1878, through the bomb- 
throwings of Pallas aiming at Martinez Campos and of the Liceo 
Theatre intended to avenge Pallas, and the aimless slaughter of other 
innocents by Anarchists at the Corpus Christi procession, down to the 
myrder of Canovas by the Italian Angiolillo—this criminal tendency 
has little that can be considered peculiar to Spanish Anarchism, unless, 
indeed, it can be proved that the international correspondence 
instituted by the Spanish organisation has been useful to such mani- 
festations on the part ‘of the fanatics of the movement, in and out of 
Spain. But this belongs to a later period. 

As Socialism, revolutionary and international, had seen Anarchism 
issuing from it to a separate existence, especially in the Latin countries, 
so Anarchism in Spain, where alone it has had the union needed to 
make it a dominant party in the Labour movement, has often been at 
the point of disruption. In 1887 there were fatal riots at Valencia, 
which were ascribed to the militant wing of the movement. The next 
year dissension became manifest, and a new “Federation of Resist- 
“ance” was founded. For a time this gathered to itself all those 
groups which considered the original leaders not advanced enough in 
their ideas of Revolution. It comprised the majority of the com- 
panions in both Catalonia and Andalusia, and the old Federation came 
to an end. But this was only for the three inevitable tendencies of 
Anarchy to declare themselves with renewed power. In 1880, at the 
Congress of Valencia, it was found necessary to renew the entire 
Anarchist organisation in the Spanish region. Four theoretical prin- 
ciples or formulas were adopted as a basis, to be made practical by a 
fifth article of association. 

First, Anarchy being non-government, entire liberty must be con- 
ceded to each member of the association. 

Second, an association cannot be Anarchist so long as a shred of 
authority subsists in it. ~ 

Third, in consequence, there are admitted to form the Anarchist 
organisation all individuals, groups, associations that accept Anarchy, 
without any distinction of revolutionary methods and schools. 

Fourth, each individual, like each association, is free to manifest 
Anarchy as he chooses ; and entire liberty is left to everyone to act as 
he thinks best. 
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_ Fifth, a centre for mutual relations and statistics is created, with the” 
object of facilitating communication between individuals and groups, 
but with no other power or initiative of its own. 

The last article has been sufficient to give the strength and unity 
which are essential to the constitution of a national party, and which 
have been of constant use in the international movement. 

In 1889, the Spanish Anarchists succeeded in assembling an Inter- 
national Congress during the Universal Exhibition of Paris. Here 
Torrida, the editor of the Barcelona paper EZ Productor, renewed the 
protest of the old Federation against robbery as a means of propa- 
ganda. The succeeding years saw even greater international triumphs 
of the Spanish organisation. In 1891 the Congress of Capo Lago in 
Italian Switzerland extended to Italy the close understanding of the 
Spanish groups. In 1893 an International Congress of Anarchists 
was held during the Chicago Exhibition. The original proposition 
for the Congress came from the New York paper Solidarity, its inter- 
national character was due to the Spanish Anarchist journals—&/ 
Despertar of New York and EZ Productor of Barcelona. The closing 
session (October 8th, 1893) was a testimonial of sympathy with the 
Spanish companions and a glorification of, “ the heroism of Pallas.” 

A principal reason why the Barcelona Anarchists insisted that the 
Chicago Congress should be made international was the possibility of 
thus helping to bridge over the distance that separates Revolutionary 
Socialism from Anarchy. At Capo Lago the Italian Federation took 
the name of “ the Anarchist Revolutionary Socialist party,” while recog- 
nising the autonomy of separate groups and their methods of combined 
action. It even went so far back in theory as to decide that the com- 
panions might still act as citizens of the existing State—that is, might 
vote, but only when the cause could be helped forward. This has 
become the rule, in practice, of perhaps the majority of Anarchists the 
world over. In France it has aided the political aspirations of certain 
extreme Revolutionary Socialists, whose party has otherwise steadily 
lost ground. In the Fasci dei Lavoratori of Sicily, for the first time, 
peasants have united with other workmen in Anarchist agitation. In 
the recent troubles at Barcelona and in other parts of Spain it has 
been impossible to distinguish the part taken by Anarchists from that 
of Socialists who accept the General Strike as a means of complete 
Social Revolution. 

It would not be especially instructive to recount the efforts made by 
the various Spanish Governments to repress the Anarchist movement. 
The measures adopted at the advent of Alfonso XII. as king only 
resulted in starting up secret societies in every centre of workmen, 
under the guise of clubs for scientific instruction and mutual improve- 
ment. Three days before the criminal attempt of Pallas, in 1893, the 
police raided one of the principal clubs and foundemaps and reports 
from all parts of Europe and America. The names of 1,200 com- 
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panions connected with Barcelona were then in the hands of Spanish 
officials ; that of Pallas was not among them. A careful private investi- 
gation of that year, carried on in the cafés, reading clubs, and other 
resorts of Barcelona, estimated the “men of action” at 200, and gave 
6,000 as the total number of Anarchist companions in the city and 
environs. Since that time the bloodiest feats of irresponsible Anarchy: 
have been achieved in spite of the Spanish police. Again and again 
it has required the utmost force of the authorities, civil and military, to 
keep the Anarchist element in order. The ruthless repression has 
left, as a chief inheritance of the party, the glorified legend of monstrous 
tortures of another age exercised against the adherents of the 
Anarchist faith in the prisons of Monjuich. 

Recent events do not show that the Anarchist movement has lost 
any of its real strength or unity in Spain. It is possible that Socialists, 
pure ahd simple, may have gained in influence: but even this is 
probably limited to the region of Madrid. Insum, Spanish Anarchists 
form a body of compact importance at home, where they represent the 
Social Revolution to tvhich all Latin Republicanism inevitably tends. 
They also have a decided international influence, which has been con- 
stantly increased by the active presence, as refugees or for othe: 
reasons, of Italian, French, and even German companions in Barcelona 

The mysterious unity which underlies many of the Anarchist mani- 
festations in widely different parts of the world—refuge and mutua! 
aid in money, information, and services of every kind—has been the 
work of this central bureau of Spanish Anarchy quite as much as of 
the unlimited liberty allowed to international refugees in London, or 
of the uncontrolled gatherings of born conspirators in Paterson, 
Chicago, Buenos Ayres, or other American centres, North and South. 
The Spanish influence has also been regulated and constant, in spite 
of the irregular appearance of isolated crimes. Its vital tenacity and 
steady growth, for a length of time during which Russian Nihilism has 
all but worn itself out, is perhaps a sign of another evolution that may 
also be inevitable—that of Socialism itself. In this case, Spanish 
Anarchists would represent a far greater menace to the present consti- 
tution of society, as a whole, than do the assassinations perpetrated by 
a few isolated companions. In any case, they make manifest the 
difficulties in the way of the proposed outlawry by Parliaments or Con- 
gress of men who reject all State authority, wherever Anarchy is not 
factitious but a spontaneous development in the masses of society ripe 
for its production and increase. 

STODDARD DEWEY. 
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. O better selection could have been made than that of Mr. C. H. 
Firth for the task of finishing Dr. S. R. Gardiner’s “ History 
` “of the Commonwealth and Protectorate.” In*some respects’ there ‘is 
as much dissimilarity between the style and historical methods of the 
. two writers as between those of Freeman and Froude, but with this 
difference: that Mr. Firth combines in°a great measure the special 
qualities of both schools, and while sharing with Dr. Gardiner his power 
of patient research and accurate detail, possesses a gift of vivid present- 
ment—of clothing his dry bones in flesh and blood—which was 
conspicuously lacking in the latter historian’s work. Mr. Firth gives 
further proof of his ability in this direction in his volume on “ Cromwell’s 
“ Army,” just published by Messrs. Methuen. Not only is it a valuable 
_ storehouse of facts for'the military historian, but so skilfully has the 
author managed his materials that the narrative flows as easily and 
smoothly as a well-written novel, and with as much’ human ‘interest. 
We get all the salient features of Cromwell’s military system, and, in 
addition, a masterly study of the men who were the pawns of that 
system, in their habit as they lived, and thought, and felt. 

' In his opening chapters Mr. Firth shows that the history of the Civil 
War is the history of the evolution of an efficient army out of chaos. 
The military system of. the Tudors, such as it was, had broken down 

` long before, and it is difficult to realise the military impotence of 

.England under the early Stuarts. : “ As soon as the appeal to arms 
“took place each party had the same problem to face ; it had to impro- 

. “vise an army out of masses of untrained men with no trained soldiers 
“to serve as a nucleus.” And the issue of the war depended on which 
side could soonest organise an effective fore. After three years’ 
fighting, the end of the struggle, owing to bad organisation on both 
sides, seemed as far off as ever; and it was not until Cromwell carried 
through the scheme of re-organisation which led tp the formation of 


the “New Model,” that the Parliament could ‘put into the field and > 
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maintain an army strong enough to secure the triumph of its cause. 
The “New Model” is described in detail, and then follow chapters on 
the pay of the army, the commissariat, the provision for the sick and 
wounded and for old soldiers, discipline, and other subjects, which 
throw many interesting side-lights on the soldiers themselves, and show 
us what manner of men they were. In his chapter on “The Pay of 
“the Army” Mr. Firth gives much curious information concerning the 
way in which certain great Irish families were founded. Finding itself 
unable to pay its soldiers in full, Parliament substituted promises to pay 
of different kinds for payment in cash. As a rule, the sum due was 
charged on the sale of Crown lands and the forfeited estates of 
rebels :— 


In England the soldier’s debenture was a promise to pay a certain 
-° sum of money for which the land was merely security. In Ireland 
the soldier’s debenture expressly stated that the sum due was to be 
paid in land .... The process of liquidation and settlement in 
Ireland was naturally very complicated and very lengthy ....In 
the interval the sdidier, and even the officer, was frequently reduced 
to great distress. Hence they were often driven to sell their deben- 
tures to provide for their present subsistence. Both in England and 
Ireland a great trade in Gebentures sprang up. In Ireland soldiers 
sold their debentures for one-fifth or two-fifths of their value to 
speculators, or to their officers, and this produced important political 
results. A number of these officers obtained great estates, and 
founded families which still exist in Ireland. On the other hand, 
these sales frustrated the scheme of the English government for 
establishing a Protestant yeomanry in Ireland. 


In England there was a similar traffic in debentures, but without lasting 
results, for the officers who purchased English estates were made to 
disgorge at the Restoration, while the holders of Irish estates were 
allowed to retain their ill-gotten property and to found a new landed 
aristocracy. But these transactions affected far wider issues. The 
soldiers suffered great privations, and saw themselves practically 
defrauded of the greater part of their arrears, while their officers grew 
rich by taking advantage of their necessities. Thus the officers lost 
their influence over their men. “It was the existence of this feeling 
“which enabled Monck, when he became commander-in-chief, to 
“remove the officers from their commands as he thought fit, and so to 
“ prepare the way for the Restoration of Charles the Second.” I have 
not the space to deal with other sections of Mr. Firth’s work, but the 
book should be read as a whole, forming as it does a painstaking yet 
brilliant study of one of fhe most remarkable phases of English military 
and social history. 
* * * E 

Though the last to be written, Dr. G. M. Theal’s work on “ The 

“Beginning of South African History” (Fisher Unwin) will in reality 
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form the first volume of the author’s “History of South Africa,” the 
` other five volumes of which have already been published. The present 
‘work is an expansion of a small volume which Dr. Theal published in 
1896 under the title of “ The Portuguese in South-Africa.” Since that 
date the author has been engaged, under the Cape Government, in 
making researches into the history’ of the Portuguese intercourse with 
native tribes south of the Zambesi in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and_ 
eighteenth centuries ; and the material thus collected has been utilised 
in the work now published. The first four chapters are devoted to a 
description of the earliest inhabitants of the country—the Bushmen, the 
Hottentots, and the Bantu. The Bantu tribes, in particular, are treated 
at length, and Dr. Theal has collected a mass of facts concerning their 
origin and customs which will prove inyaluable to the ethnologist and 
the student of folk-lore. The history of the European occupation of 
South Africa begins with the landing of D’Anaya, at Sofala, in 1505, 
and from that date to the close of the eighteenth century the fluctuating 
fortunes of the Portuguese settlements are told in detail, with two 
supplementary chapters giving a succinct narrative of events during the . 
nineteenth century. To me the most interesting section in the book. 
is that which tells the story of the intrepid Portuguese navigators— 
Prince Henrique, Bartholomeu Dias, Vasco da Gama, and others of: 
lesser note—whose explorations made a Portuguese South Africa 
. possible. It was Dias who, in 1487, first doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope, though many people, I fancy, would at a venture give the credit 
to Vasco da Gama. To the latter belongs the honour of discovering 
‘the ocean route to India’ Following in the track of Dias, he sailed 
eastward, and made the land a few miles below Calicut on the 24th of 
April, 1498. The narrative of this memorable voyage reads like a page 
' of romance, as indeed it is—a page from the romance of history. Dr. 
Theal has now completed his “ History of South Africa,” in six volumes, 
- and, he may be congratulated on a very valuable contribution to the 
world’s records. i 

Since Dr. Theal wrote the account of “ Asiatic Immigrants in South. 
“ Africa,” contained in his present work, fresh light has been thrown on 
the subject by the publication of a handsomely illustrated volume, 
entitled “The Ancient Ruins of Rhodesia” (Methuen and Co.), in 
which the authors, Mr. R. N. Hall and Mr. W. G. Neal, give the results 
of their explorations during the last five years. They have themselves 
examined two hundred ruins, very interesting descriptions of which are 
given, and there are three hundred more to be investigated. - Some 
of the ruins are temples, others forts, and others apparently the remains - 
of towns. The true history of these remains‘of a vanished civilisation 
will probably never be known. It has been suggested that Rhodesia 
is the Ophir of the Bible. The late Mr. Theodore Bent, who, in his 
book on “The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland,” was the first to call 
attention to the subject, thought that the-men who constructed them `. 
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` were probably Sabæans from Southern Arabia. On the other hand, the 
present authors are of opinion that the ruins belong to several types 
and ages of architecture. The weapons and tools which have been 
found, besides many gold ornaments of various kinds, are certainly of 
different periods—many of Phcenician workmanship. But the authors 
of this volume are content to give a simple account of their discoveries 
without theorising over-much. One thing is clear, whatever the future 
may have in store for Rhodesia, it has a marvellous past behind it. 


x * * * 


Sir Martin Conway's appointment to the Slade Professorship of Fine 
Art in Cambridge University must have come as a surprise to many 
people, who had forgotten, or perhaps never knew, that before entering 
upon the more active career of an explorer, he had done good work as 
an expert student of Art-history. Sir Martin himself, in opening his 
course of lectures, now published under the title of “The Domain of 
“Art” (John Murray), expresses a misgiving whether ten years of 
adventurous wandering in remote parts of the globe have not put him 
out of touch with modern tendencies in the world of Art. “TI cannot 
“stand before you,” he says, “clothed in the panoply of complete know- 
“ledge of the latest discovertes in Art-history or the finest nuances of 
“ Art-criticism.” I venture to think that the author’s limitations in this 
respect, so far from placing him at a disadvantage, are a positive gain 
in the composition of these lectures. The Slade Professorship in 
London was intended to form the basis of a school for artists, but the 
Slade Chairs in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge were 
founded for the purpose of educating the amateur, that is to say, the 
outside public, in an appreciation of Fine Art. To this end it is neces- 
sary that the lectures should be in the nature of “ exoteric discourses,” 
though former occupants of the Chair have not always remembered 
this. They have sometimes been too esoteric, appealing to the artist 
as artist, rather than to the public for which the artist works. Sir 
Martin Conway makes no such mistake. Art is to him of universal 
significance: “If art does not penetrate life and manifest itself in all 
“the equipment of life, it has no real existence ina society.” And it is 
this end—the diffusion of artistic taste and impulse among all classes of 
the community—which he keeps in view throughout his lectures. The 
book is rich in striking obiter dicta, dealing in an eminently sane and 
practical manner with art in its relation to social life. To quote one 
in ten of the passages I have marked would carry me far beyond my 
tether. A single extract must suffice. Lamenting the absence of any- 
thing approaching a national style, Sir Martin says :— 


The fault is the fault of Fashion. Fashion’s continual mutability 
in our day prevents the spread of taste. No sooner is there a sign 
of some definite style arising, which might gradually spread through- 
out the whole nation, than by a conscious and intentional effort the 
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style is changed and a new one substituted. Now-a-days fashion is 
under the dominion of the commercial class, the tradesmen. The 
proper function of trade is to distribute the commodities that people 
require, not to determine what people shall be made to require. 
That, however, is what the organisation of trade now endeavours to 
do, and to a great extent succeeds in doing. Manufacturers, trades- 
men, the illustrated press, the stage are linked together to impose a 
new taste upon the public every few months. It is the terror of the 
retail tradesman that people will not want new kinds of things at 
frequent intervals, Thus nothing is made to last, and no style is 
intended to endure. A special value is attached to novelty, as ` 
though novelty were any part of beauty. . .. Under such con- 
ditions, how is it possible for a national style to arise ? 


It is only too true. The tradesman is the arbiter of modern fashion, 
not only in dress, but in decoration, furniture, painting, and indeéd in 
all the arts of the day; and I fear it will take more than a generation of 
Slade professors to oust him, for he wields the mightest of sceptres— 
the journalistic puff. e 


* x =* * 


Mr. Roosevelts essays and addresses, published by Mr. Grant 
Richards under the title of “The Strenuous Life,” have acquired a 
wider interest and importance than they possessed when first written, 
and delivered either as speeches at public meetings or as contributions 
to periodical literature. Their intrinsic merits and defects are of course 
the same, but now that their author is President of the United States, 
they have the additional value of throwing a strong light upon the 
character and ideals of one who has the affairs of a great nation in his 
hands. The nineteen papers in the volume deal with the conduct of 
life in its national, social, and individual aspects. Incidentally the 
author has much to say that is of interest about the Spanish-American 
War, the United States in the Philippines, military preparedness and 
unpreparedness, and kindred subjects. No,one can lay down the book 
without feeling that here is a strong, honest man, capable of much, 
even of crushing Tammany. Perhaps it is because Mr. Roosevelt is so 
strong and honest in action that, as a thinker, he has nothing very pro- 
found to tell us about the problems of political and private life. His 
utterances are stirring, virile, straightforward, and that was enough, 
perhaps, for the occasion of their delivery. The gospel of hustle and 
bustle takes no cognisance of the deeper meanings of existence. On 
subjects which give rise to the greatest diversity of opinion among 
thoughtful men, Mr. Roosevelt seems to have no doubt whatever. He 
would be a bold man who ventured to tell hfm to his face that, in the 
arithmetic of life, two and two do not always make four. ` The reply 
would come, straight from the shoulder: “ In life, as in a football game, 
“the principle to follow is: Hit the line hard; don’t foul and don't 
“ shirk, but hit the line hard!” This is Mr. Roosevelt’s simple rule of 
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life, and there is none better—provided that you have found the right 
line and know how to hit it. 


F * + * 


To turn from Mr. Roosevelt’s “ Essays and Addresses” to Professor 
David G. Ritchie’s “Studies in Political and Social Ethics” (Swan 
Sonnenschien and Co.) is like passing from the busy turmoil of Fleet 
Street into the calmer and more contemplative atmosphere of the 
Temple. Professor Ritchie shares with Mr. Roosevelt his desire for 
the welfare of the community, and, like the President, he addresses 
“the plain man ” on such subjects as “ Civic Duties and Party Politics,” 
“War and Peace,” and “ The Ultimate Value of Social Effort ” ; but he 
does not raise his voice in loud and angry declamation, nor does he 
hurl*truisms at the reader's head as if they were bomb-shells. The 
chief characteristics of the papers he has collected in his little volume 
are level-headedness and lucidity of thought and expression. Besides 
the subjects already mentioned, the book includes thoughtful essays on 
“Social Evolution,” “ Equality,” “Law and Liberty: the Question of 
“ State Interference,” “ Year I.” (the French Revolution), and “ Free Will 
“and Responsibility.” The essay on “ Social Evolution” is of special 
interest just now, in view of Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s recent book; for 
though it deals with Mr. Kidd’s earlier work, it may, with very little 
modification, be applied to “The Principles of Western Civilisation.” 
I quote a short passage containing an objection to the unrestricted 
application of the principle of Natural Selection to our social life, which 
must have occurred to many readers of Mr. Kidd’s work. After 
referring to certain of Mr. Kidd’s statements as “ far too general and 
“sweeping to be of any scientific value,” Professor Ritchie says :— 


How can Natural Selection be humanised without ceasing to 
produce the survival of the fittest? All philanthropic interference 
with the starvation of the unsuccessful means a certain amount of 
artificial selection, which hinders the racial progress that would be 
produced by unchecked natural selection. To get the real benefits 
of natural selection, we should ,require not merely to give up all 
philanthropy, but to abolish all such institutions as inheritance of 
property, marriage for life, probably all law and order,—everything 
that separates us from the animals. . .. Biological students of 
society see perfectly clearly that all humanitarian legislation brings 
with it a certain deterioration in the vigour of a race, unless those 
unsuccessful individuals whom altruistic sentiment will not permit us 
to see eliminated py starvation are rigorously segregated from the 
vigorous portion of the community, and prevented from producing . 
offspring. . . . The difficulty in the way of any nation adopting such 
rational artificial selection will probably arise mainly from the non- 
rational religious sentiments which Mr. Kidd thinks essential to 
social progress. l 
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Professor Ritchie’s “ Studies” should be read by all who take a serious 
interest in the social and political questions of the day. 


* kad ` * j bd 


It is to be regretted that Sir Walter Besant did not live to complete 
his “ Autobiography,” which has just been published, in its unfinished 
state, by Messrs. Hutchinson and Co. The story of his boyhood, his 
life at Cambridge and in Mauritius, and his early literary career, is 
given in interesting detail; but when we come to later years the record 
is provokingly insufficient. The reader can glean little or nothing 
about Besant’s private. life, a defect which, in an autobiography, may be 
likened to the absence of the Prince of Denmark from the play of 
“Hamlet.” This limitation, we learn from a prefatory note by Mr. S. 
Squire Sprigge, who has prepared the volume for the press, was inten- 
tional, and would have remained even had Sir Walter lived, though he 
would certainly have amplified the account of his later literary life and 
work. The chapter on “The Survey of London,” for instance, gives 
only an outline of the authors design, and there is merely a passing 
reference to his four London books, though they will probably con- 
stitute his legacy to future generations, long after his novels are 
forgotten. However, the work as it stafids forms a pleasant memoir 
of a well-spent life, a life of unceasing industry and unruffled prosperity, 
full of “ the joy of work, the joy of struggle, the joy of victory.” Two 
interesting chapters deal respectively with his practical activities, as 

_ founder and guiding spirit of the Society of Authors, and as a’ philan- 
thropist. His philanthropic work began with a novel, out of which, by 
the aid'of Sir Edmund Currie, arose the People’s Palace at Whitechapel. 
The Palace was a great disappointment to its conceiver, who bitterly 
lamented the turning of his Palace of Delight into a “ polytechnic and 
“nothing else,” under the administration of the Drapers’ Company. 
“ Alas! alas!” he says, “what might not the Palace have done for the 
“people if the original design had been carried out, if no educational 
“side had been attached, and if the Drapers’ Company had never 
“touched it?” 

The book closes òn a note of religious controversy—a sweeping con- 
demnation of ecclesiasticism in every shape and form, evangelical and 
ritualistic. I cannot agree with those critics who have expressed regret 
at the inclusion of this final chapter in the.volume. It is not a question 
of whether we think Besant right or wrong. It is a question of 'the 
true purpose of an autobiography. If, as it seems to me, that purpose 
is to present to the reader the life history, subjective and objective, of 
a man as seen through the man’s own spectacfes, then the suppression 
of this frank avowal of religious opinion would have made Sir Walter 

` Besant’s memoirs even less of an autobiography than they now are. 
Nor do I see what warrant Mr. Sprigge has for supposing that Besant, 
had he lived, would have modified in any appreciable degree either his 
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attack on priestly authority or his onslaught on “ critics and criticasters.” 
Both chapters are written with evident care and sincerity, in the last 
year of his life, and even if “ wiser counsels ” had ultimately prevailed, 
in an autobiography second thoughts are not the best, so far as sincerity 
is concerned. They may make a man appear more as his friends knew 
him, but that is not what we want. The man as he knew himself may 
be very different. ` 
ţ kd * * 

The dedication of Mr, Edward Marston’s “Sketches of Some Book- 
“sellers of the Time of Dr. Samuel Johnson ” (Sampson Low, Marston 
and Co.) breathes such a spirit of gentle grace that I am tempted to 
quote it in full :— ` 

I dedicate this book to my dear Granddaughter Dorothie Daniels, 

because she says I must do so, and her must is equal to a Queers 
command. She tells me frankly that she does not care a bit for 
musty old booksellers of centuries ago; but then, she is very good to 
one old bookseller of to-day, and so it comes to pass that I send her 
this book, on my Seventy-eighth birthday, with my love. 
The book is as dainty as its dedication. In it Mr. Marston continues 
his “ Sketches of Booksellers ef Other Days,” published last year, with 
a further series, grouped round the commanding figure of Dr. Johnson, 
himself the son of a bookseller. Michael Johnson, Samuel’s father; 
Andrew Millar, publisher of the Dictionary, of Thomson’s “ Seasons ” 
and Fielding’s novels ; Thomas Davies, in whose shop Boswell first met 
Johnson ; Thomas Osborne, whom Johnson knocked down with a folio 
(said to be “ Biblia Græca Septuaginta,” 1594. Where is that folio 
now ? and what would it fetch at Sotheby’s if its identity could be estab- 
lished ?); Bernard Lintot, who published for Pope, Dryden, Swift, 
and Gay; Robert Dodsley, poet as well as bookseller ; Jobn Nichols, 
the antiquarian, to whose “ Anecdotes” the author acknowledges his 
indebtedness; and Edmund Cave, founder of “The Gentleman’s 
“Magazine,” to which for two years Johnson contributed the Parlia- 
mentary Debates—these are some of the booksellers whom Mr. 
Marston has taken as the subjects of his biographies. There is a 
literary charm about his little volume that will appeal to all “ lettered 
“hearts.” 


* * * ¥ 


During the last few months it has been my lot to look through or 
read about a number of books on education, but none of them would 
I so willingly place in a young schoolmaster’s hands as the late Dr. 
Creighton’s “ Thoughts on Education” (Longmans, Green and Co.). 
The volume consists of a series of short addresses and sermons, 
delivered in many cases extempore, and rescued by Mrs. Creighton 
from newspaper reports and the annual reports of societies, though one 
paper, I notice—“ A Plea for Knowledge ”—originally appeared in the 
‘CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. They are certainly worth preserving in a 
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permanent form, for you cannot turn a page without coming across 
some wise and witty remark, pointed with that blending of culture and 
homely sense which was so characteristic of the man. The book gives 
no consistent theory of education; indeed, Dr. Creighton had scant 
respect for theories of any kind. A great part of his life was spent in 
teaching, and he always took a keen interest in education ; but it was 
an interest in the practice and principles of education rather than in 
its systems. He considered the relation between the teacher and his 
pupil of more importance than any system. Teaching he defined as 
“the power of showing others some reason why they should learn ”— 
“a process of introduction ” by which the good teacher “ brings know- 
“ledge and his pupil into a vital relationship.” He had a wholesome 
contempt for stereotyped methods of education which neglected the 
individual child. “If you can teach a child to think, you have doné for 
“him the greatest thing you can do; if you have induced him to think 
“for himself, then you have begun an education which will go on 
“through the whole of that child’s life.” There is so much of valuable 
suggestion in the book that it deserves to find ifs way into every home 
where there is a child to bring up. 


* a 
€ * e * 


In “Labour Legislation: Labour Movements: and Labour 
“ Leaders ” (Fisher Unwin) Mr. George Howell has produced a work 
of solid importance; not a book, perhaps, which will appeal very 
strongly to “the general reader ”—though even- that much-abused 
person would find a good deal of readable matter within its covers— 
but certainly one that should be read by all who take an interest in 
industrial problems and the struggle which has been carried on for 
nearly a century to solve them. What is known as the Labour Move- 
ment may be dated from the first repeal of the Combination Laws in 
1824,.when trade-unionism first became an acknowledged weapon in 
the hands of the workers. Mr. Howell’s work is practically a history 
of the movement, with its progressive legislation traced step by step 
from 1824 to the present time, and treated in a far more comprehensive 
manner than has hitherto been attempted. Not the least important 
part of the book are the first six chapters, which give a detailed sketch 
of the economic and social conditions affecting the labouring classes 
prior to 1824, indicating clearly the nature of the laws adverse to labour 
as they existed during the first quarter of the nineteenth century. For 
forty years the author has been one of the foremost fighters in the cause 
of the working classes, and he writes with an inside knowledge which 
could scarcely be equalled by any other may now living. Naturally 
there is a little personal bias here and there, but, considering the circum- 
stances, it is surprisingly slight—far slighter, indeed, than if*the book 
had been written from the capitalist’s point of view. How impartially 
Mr. Howell holds the scales may be indicated by a passage from his 
concluding paragraph: “In this attempt to trace the history of labour 
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“struggles to secure for working people their just dues, I am not 
“ unmindful of faults on both sides, Education, social distinctions, and 

“surrounding circumstances, account for much in this connection. If 
` “the utterances of some were taken as gospel truth, employers would 
“appear to be all devils, and the employed all angels. That is not my 
“experience.” The book would be greatly enhanced in value by an 
index ; with that addition, it would no doubt become a standing work 
of reference on its subject. 

te * * kai 


Mr. Fisher Unwin has also issued a timely little volume on “ Japan, Our 
“ New Ally,” by Mr. Alfred Stead, which gives in compact form a great 
deal of useful and interesting information about the present condition 
of Japan, her army and navy, her political constitution and point of 
view, her progress in trade and industry, and indeed all the facts that 
most people will want to know. Mr. Stead, as readers of the CONTEM- 
PORARY will remember, writes with an intimate knowledge of the 
country. One of the most interesting features of the book are the 
character sketches of lading men in Japan, many of whom the author 
has known personally. A special chapter is devoted to the Marquis 
Ito, who contributes a prefage, dated only a few days before the 


announcement of the Anglo-Japanese Agreement. 
& ka x 


a * 


Two lighter books which I have been reading are “ Life on the 
“Stage,” by Clara Morris (Isbister and Co.), and “The God of His 
“ Fathers,” by Jack London, from the same publishers. The former is 
a volume of theatrical reminiscences by an American actress, famous in 
her own country, though nothing more than a name to the English 
public. Her book, to which Madame de Navarro (Miss Mary Ander- 
son) contributes an introductory note, is unlike most reminiscences of 
theatrical life, inasmuch as it bears the stamp of sincerity. We get an 
insight into the real life of the stage, with all its pains and pleasures, its 
vanities and vexations ; not merely a bundle of “ press cuttings ” and 
personal descriptions of the narrator’s “hits” It is a sordid, tinselled 
world that Miss Morris paints, but one feels that it is painted to the 
hfe, and the picture is intensely interesting. With ‘womanly courage 
Miss Morris has gone through it all and conquered without the loss of 
her self-respect. She belongs to a select band. : 

“The God of His Fathers” is a sheaf of cleverly-writtén shoit stories 
of life in the Klondyke. I do not remember having seen the author’s 
name before on a title-page, and if this is his first book, it is certainly 
a very promising perforpance. Mr, London knows how to create 
“atmosphere.” He does not tell us about people in the Klondyke ; he 
takes us there to see them for ourselves, living their life in a land of 
ice and snow and gold. Here and there one is a little reminded of 
Bret Harte. Ican amagine a critic of the expansive school, with an eye 
for a striking label, calling Mr. London “the Bret Harte of the Klon- 
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“dyke.” But without going so far as that, I can recommend his book 
as something well out of the ruck. 
#* * ; # * 


Canon Hensley Henson has republished in two volumes, Cross-bench 
Views of Current Church Questions (Edward Arnold) and Godly 
Union and Concord (John Murray), a number of sermons, lectures, 
speeches, and articles produced during the last five years. Coming 
from the Oxford Historical Schools, he naturally takes a historical view 
of ecclesiastical and religious subjects. Once a pronounced High- 
Churchman, he has gradually come to abandon the doctrine of Apostolic 
Succession, and as our readers are aware (see “Our Unhappy 
“ Divisions,” CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, December, 1901, an article re- 
printed in Cross-bench Views), denies the necessity of Episcopal ordina- 
tion, and advocates the recognition by the Church of England of the 
non-Episcopal Churches as such. 

These essays show an able and brilliant man; they are extremely 
well written, and show not only a wide range of historical reading, but 
a calm and fair judgment. With great earntstness Canon Henson 
applies his mind to the present religious situation. - Distinctly an 
Erastian, he is nevertheless eager for drgstic reforms in the Anglican 
Church, and deplores its capture by the Tractarian School; but he 
would have reform come through Parliament, dreads disestablishment, 
and is not in sympathy with the tone of the Evangelicals or Noncon- 
formists. A Broad-Churchman, he is somewhat advanced in criticism, 
both of the Old and New Testaments, and seems to incline to Professor 
Percy. Gardner’s views. 

Canon Henson’s proposals of Parliamentary Church Reform are 
mainly these:—(1) To amalgamate small parishes and work rural 
districts by colleges of clergy from town centres; (2) to insist on 
adequate theological instruction of priests and require celibacy up to 
the age of thirty ; (3) to place in the hands of Diocesan Boards a veto 
on patronage, and: the power to settle questions of, ritual; (4) to 
remove most of the bishops from the House of Lords and reduce Epis- 
copal incomes to £2,500; (5) to unify and reform Convocation. A 
mighty reform, no doubt; impossible, one would say, without Noncon- 
formist aid. But Canon Henson is clearly a strong Conservative, and 
betrays no democratic leanings. He is not, however, a Tory prepared 
to defend abuses, and on the assumption that religious and ecclesias- 
tical matters are to be treated from the Nationalist and external point 
of view, as the reasonable acceptance of a system of doctrine and 
practice rather than the outburst of an enthusiastic, personal faith, his 
judgments are statesmanlike, and recall the balanced opinions of the 
old Anglican School. As the creed of a plain English Churchman, 
instructed and in earnest, vigorous and likely to rise, these volumes 
demand careful attention. e R 

A READER. 


THE CHARACTER OF CECIL RHODES. 
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FEW years ago, Mr. Rhodes was discussing the near future of 
South Africa with a younger politician. He spoke with the 
unreserve which, especjally in later years, was characteristic of his con- 
versation. As iron sharpens iron, the two men kindled each other, and 
broadly and boldly the steps of the coming Federation were laid down. 
Suddenly Mr. Rhodes turne® on the younger man with the question} 

“ How old are you?” 

The other was still on the right side ‘of forty.. 

“What!” Rhodes exclaimed, and seemed to make a momentary 
mental calculation; then, turning quite red and in a tone almost of 
indignation, “To “think,” he broke out, “ that you will see it all 
“and I shan’t!” 

In that cry, wrung from Rhodes ane some passing shadow of ' 
prevision, at an age when the career of the average English politician 
lies still before him, is summed up the tragedy of the event of 
March 26th : a tragedy of incompletion. 

Not till latterly did this shadow of prevision lie across Rhodes’s 
common mood. I remember a far more, characteristic outburst : 

“They think they will tire me out. They think I shall die. But 
“Tm not going to die. I’ve got a very good constitution.” That was 
soon after the crash in his career, when things looked black enough. 
But the forces he felt himself wrestling with were but human forces 
then. There is much staying power in Dutch resentment, as the world 
has learnt, but he was to be conscious soon of something more inexor- 
able. 

I remember one evening when [ called at Groote Schuur, on some 
political business, after dinner. 

The house was full of guests—Groote Schuur senei was—for he 
had brought off the veldt a batch of impecunious or fever-bitten young 
pioneers from Rhodesia to recruit at the coast. But he had sent them 
all along to the thdatre, and, as it fell out, was dining quite alone, a 
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thing he detested. He hailed me as a castaway hails a sail, and I 
must sit down with him to dessert. 

With a sudden movement he threw out his right arm, pulling up his 
sleeve as he did so, and resting the hand, palm upwards, on the table, 
“Look there,” he said. : 

There was nothing to look at in Mr. Rhodes’s hands ; they were like 
a schoolboy’s; but what I was to look at was the wrist. Where a 
doctor feels one’s pulse, there stood out as it were a knot, and as the 
artery pumped and laboured one could count the throbs by the eye, 
without laying a finger there. 

“Took! You never saw a man with a pulse like that: No, no ”— 
he brushed aside some commonplace reassuring remark of mine— 
“not like that. Do you know what you see there? You see the 
“ heart.” . 

And he fell into a vaguely gloomy train, from which I was glad to 
lead him off to the subject of my call. Not long before, walkmg up 
a hill on the lofty plateau of Mashonaland, he Hag fainted and lain as 
_ one dead for a day and a night. 

I can recall that evening well: the quiet, rather sombre dignity of 
the teak-wainscotted room; the old tapgstry and furniture; the wax 
candles guttering as the mild evening air drew in through the open door 
-off the slope of Table Mountain (the mountain springs almost from 
Rhodes’s verandah) a gleam of old silver sconces reflected in the 
table as in a dark pool—for Rhodes liked the old custom of taking 
away the cloth for dessert—and in the zone of light at the head of 
‘the table, Rhodes. Can I call up a picture of him for the reader? The 
leonine head, always looking large even on the large loose-knit body ; 
the light crisp hair, grizzling fast at the temples, tumbled impatiently 
on end above the wide and massive forehead— 





the prone brow, 
Oppressive with its mind; - 


the face red, tanned, weather:beaten—an outdoor face; the chin and 
jaw formidable, except when lit by an attractive, almost boyish, smile ; 
the prominent, light-grey, absent-minded eyes—now gloomily looking 
down at the outstretched wrist on the table, and at that menacing, 
throbbing knot of pulse. . . . 

The reason why I remember that little scene, better than many more 
interesting conversations, is that I then first realised that Rhodes was 
a man living under a Damocles-sword, and that he knew it, Later, 
all his friends came to know it. One, however, had long known it, 
and known by how thin-spun a thread the sword hung; and perhaps it 
is significant that Jameson the doctor-friend was also the raider-friend 
who tried, by what surgeons call a Czsarian operation, to hasten, by a 
decade or so, the coming to birth of Rhodes’s grgat opportunity. If 
so, never was Nemesis exacter or more relentless. ` 
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Rhodes was always sanguine in his estimate of how many years the 
‚work of Federation would take, but, pathetically enough, as his estimate 

of his own span grew shorter, so his estimate of the years the work 
would take grew shorter too. Before the war, when he was maturing 
a plan to federate the three Colonies as a beginning, it was to be two 
years for that, and ten to bring in the Republics. Later, it was to be 
five years after the war—then two years—and the new Colonies were 
to start life as Federal Provinces. But the war dragged on; the 
Moving Finger wrote—sadly confused writing; and having writ, no 
power could lure it back to cancel half a line. Only for King Hezekiah 
was the shadow upon the dial ever made to go backward. 

“ He was very stoical and noble about it,’ writes a friend who saw 
Mr. Rhodes after the end was in sight, “only sometimes there was a 
“ caged-soul look in his eyes.” i 

II. 

Mr. Rhodes’s faults, to which he was as quick to own as he was 
chary of promising amendment, were—like the rest of him—on the 
grand scale. There was enough to account for his looming to some eyes 
as a sinister figure, if we countsonly the faults he had. It is the mote 
surprising that critics and enemies should have been at pains to blame 
him for faults that were not his. 

When I was about to leave England to take up the editorship of 
the Cape Times I received many warnings. A philanthropic lady, a 
pillar of Nonconformity, assured me confidentially that Mr. Rhodes 
was a man of infamous private life. A leading Radical member of 
Parliament filled in details by telling of a sort of Parc aux Cerfs for 
coloured women, which, as he averred, was kept up somewhere on the 
Groote Schuur estate. Who first invents these stories, which spread 
so far and to which a certain sort of conscientious mind falls so easily a 
victim? There was not a word of truth in them. It would be hard 
for a man of the active world to plan out a more strenuous, temperate, 
almost abstemious life than that of Cecil Rhodes in his prime, during 
that part of his career when I had the best opportunities of knowing it. 

He was up at six every morning taking his mountain ride; all day 
he was transacting the business of his complex ganglion of interests, 
some of it in the Premiers office in Cape Town, most of it on the 
broad pillared steep of his house, with the mountain view which was 
always pure joy to him; to lunch and dinner there were nearly always 
a bevy of guests, sometimes oddly assorted, mine-managers, farmers, 
pioneers from the far interior, political wirepullers, missionaries, men 
who touched that full life of his at one or other of its hundred facets ; and 
about eleven o’clock he would suddenly rise without a word and steal 
off to bed. I have heard him say things brutal or cynical—it was an 
ugly foible—but things gross, such as men even of exemplary life often 
affect in the licence of the smoking-room, never. He was no ascetic ; 
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he liked to eat and drink heartily what was put before him; but the 
character of a voluptuary is one for which he held and expressed the 
deepest contempt. He liked best the riding and camping life which 
he often led for months at a time away on the veldt in Rhodesia. 
As for drinking habits of the kind and degree attributed to him by the 
most widely-spread rumour of all, it would have been impossible, as a 
doctor once remarked, for a man with heart-mischief like Rhodes’s in 
his later years to live at all with such excess—much more to live as 
strenuous a working life as his. The truth is that.the life-work which 
was to Mr. Rhodes a devouring passion, -if it left too little scope for 
some of the virtues, left even less for most of the vices.* o 

At one time it was an established dogma with those who disliked 
Mr. Rhodes that he was a physical cóward. It would be hard to say 
how it originated. Mr. Rhodes did not come of a family of cowards. 
Nearly all his brothers are in the Army ; more than one of them wear 
the D.S.O.; in Colonel “ Frank’s” extreme popularity his repute as a 
dashing fighter is a distinct element; while Herbert Rhodes, the 
brother who shared Cecil’s earliest labours or’ the diamond fields and 
came to a tragic end while big-game hunting in Central Africa, was as 
dare-devil a young Englishman as ever strolled publicly down a street 
of Portuguese Africa, daring arrest, with a price upon his head for 
gun-running. Perhaps it was thought appropriate that a man of 
money-bags should be one who took good care of his own skin ; and 
no doubt it added a further artistic touch to represent him as coldly 
callous about others who had to risk their lives in executing the 
schemes which he spun in safety. At,any rate, the legend was so 
current and so accepted that when he first went up to the scene of the 
native rebellion and was reported to be in a position of some danger, 
a London weekly paper, affecting the coarsely candid, declared that 
“the notion that Mr. Rhodes would ever risk his personal safety would 
“be received with guffaws of derision in any bar in South Africa.” 
And in one of the several novels à clef of which he has been made the 
subject—one hardly to be mentioned among the others except for its 
malignity and the fact that the author has since confessed to having 
received large sums from the Kruger Government for “literary and 
“ political services "—a fancy picture is drawn of the hloated magnate 
_of Kimberley shrinking aloof and fortifying himself with brandy while 
everybody else is intent on trying to rescue some entombed miners. 

There are of course two Rhodes legends; that of the eulogists and 
that of the detractors; I am illustrating the kind of stuff that went to 
build up the latter; but there is no need noy on this part of the 
legend at least, to labour any vindication. “The calumny has been 
answered by deeds. 

* The delirium tremens story, circulated while Rhodes lay dying by some 
German doctor, diagnosing across 7,000 miles, is as falseeas it is indecent, and in 


both respects made of such stuffas Germans now alone seem able to relish, where 
England and Englishmen are concerned. : 
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Answered by that historic scene in the Matoppos when 
“the great white chief, our father,’ palavered unarmed in 
the centre of a ring of Matalele rebels, and put an end’ to 
the still smouldering rebellion; afswered by the lonely waggon-tent, 
miles outside the British lines, wHich preceded and prepared the way 
for that palaver—perhaps this wds of the two the more real, though 
the obscurer test of courage; answered in the open field under fire in 
several sharp brushes of the rebellion; and answered lastly by the 
“irresistible impulse,” as Mr. Rhodes explained it to a friend, which 
made him throw himself into beleaguered Kimberley by the last train 
that got through the closing Boer lines, and share the hardships and 
dangers of the siege with his workmen; turning the De Beers work- 
shops into a skilful modern arsenal and astonishing the Boer besiegers 
with ‘the grim pleasantry, stamped on all the shells there manufactured, 
“With C. J. Rhodes’s Compliments.” 

Really typical, I think, are stories I have heard from men who were 
closely with him during brushes with the Matabele rebels. He made 
no pretence of enjoying’ being under fire. “One may get hit—in the 
“stomach—very unpleasant, very unpleasant,’ he remarked in his 
detached, -contemplative toneg then as the peculiar scream recurred, 
caused by the lacerating slugs the rebels fired from their elephant-guns, 
he could not help ducking, as all beginners do under fire; adding at 
once, in a sort of naive apology to the companion who was riding close 
to him: 

“Absurd, isn’t it, how one can’t help ducking? Not a bit of 
“good! ”—and riding on all the same. 

If that is cowardice, it is such cowardice as the immortal Chicot 
marked and admired in Henry of Navarre at the siege of Cahors. 


Il. 


It has been said, with as much truth as an epigram can be expected 
to contain, that Mr. Rhodes was a public man who had no private life. 
Can it be said also that he had no private friends? Plenty of people 
have been devoted to him: was he himself devoted to individual 
persons? Or was his affection for the Anglo-Saxon stock in gross 
compatible with a good deal of indifference to them in detail? It is 
certainly true that the men Mr. Rhodes drew round him and saw most 
of were generally—if we leave out a few dependents—just the men 
that he happened to work with or find useful at the time. And if they 
satisfied that test, he was not particular about applying any other. It 
is an old complaint against men of masterful personality in politics that 
they come to prefer (the habit grows with years and ‘successes, as 
parasites multiply on an old lion) to have about them men of second- 
rate mind and even second-rate character. How often latterly one 
used to hear that camplaint of Mr. Gladstone! Tired with the long 
public strife, these gladiators perhaps find it a relief in their leisure to 
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- be in contact only with men who never tax or contest their superiority. 
A common pair of slippers, so it be but an easy pair! To Rhodes, for 
instance, personal veracity was a dypartment of personal dignity ; but 
he could tolerate an dme damnée who provoked remarks like Captain 
Macmurdo’s to Lord Steyne’s useful\man: “ You don’t stick at a trifle, 
“Mr, Wenham.” And if he found h man easy and useful, he had a 
large way of brushing aside any objection brought against him. 

“ Ah, well, I find it best never to bother about gossip.” “ ‘There’s 
“something against everybody.” “I take men as I find them: now 
“you'll grant that so-and-so has always been loyal to one.” That 
“loyal to one” (he often used the impersonal “one” for the first 
personal pronoun) is specially characteristic. The touchstone, If ye 
love me keep my commandments, is one that men with a mission, holy 
or secular, are always prone to apply. “If you're my friend, support 
“my policy ” was the Rhodes version. And, magnanimous as he could - 
be to a foe, he had no bowels for a professing friend who had once 
supported him and ceased to do so. Of this I could give several 
_ illustrations: let one suffice: his attitude after the break of 1895—6 
towards Mr. Hofmeyr, the Dutch leader whose support he had found 
it necessary to secure while he was “taking the North” for England. 
He used to seem surprised and uneasy that a journalist like myself, on 
the English side, happening to enjoy the privilege of genial relations 
with that powerful if rather furtive mind, should continue to cultivate 
such relations in spite of sharp political antagonism. It happened once 
that I was met in Mr. Hofmeyr’s company several times in one week 
by a person, a specimen of the political fauna familiar everywhere, 
locally known as “ Rhodes’s jackals.” “ Here’s the wolf colloguing with 
“the lamb again! ” said he at last, eyeing us askance. “ Which is the 
“ wolf and which is the lamb?” asked Mr. Hofmeyr, twinkling through 
his spectacles. “At least,” quoth I, “there is no difficulty in saying 
“who is the jackal” Doubtless Mr. Rhodes was warned what ill com- 
pany I was keeping ; for the next time I called at Groote Schuur I was 
rallied on the subject-with a persistence which with him always meant 
mischief. ; 

“Tt’s no good talking! The Blind Man’s very clever: he’s too 
“clever for you! The Dutch always beat us at politics. He'll get 
“hold of you!” (The Blind Man is the ironical Cape Town nick- 
name for the most sharp-sighted of Dutch politicians.) 

“Well,” I turned on him, nettled at last, “at any rate, I don’t ride to 
“ Hout Bay and back with the Blind Man every Saturday.” (This had 
been Mr. Rhodes’s practice ‘in the years when Mr. Hofmeyr was his 
political ally.) : 

Mr. Rhodes flushed and took an angry turn along the stoep before 
answering ; then he burst out: ; i 

“Yes, I did that. And in those years—I took ghe North!” 

“But surely you were personal friends?” 
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“Pooh! He thought I was serving his object; he finds he was 
“serving mine.” 

Now, I happened to have head. Hofmeyr’s version. “I will tell you 
“what I felt like about this busifiess,” he had remarked in conversation 
soon after the Raid. “Rhodeg has never been married, so he would 
“not understand the illustration; but such was the confidence between 
“us, I felt as a man feels who suddenly finds that his wife has been 
“deceiving him.” I repeated the expression to Mr. Rhodes, certain 
that it would touch him. 

“Oh, yes, I know!” he checked me the moment I began. “ About 
“the wife, and soon. . . . I’ve heard that already from—who do 
“you think? Little Z—— of the Civil Service” (with withering 
scorn). “ Hofmeyr goes about saying it!” 

‘To him, clearly, it was a repulsive piece of sham sentiment. 

There was another remark of very different tenour, which (so he had 
heard and believed) the same gentleman had made, in the first crash 
of the Raid discovery and fiasco, when Mr. Rhodes shut himself up at 
Groote Schuur, and Saw nobody: the remark that “Rhodes would ” 
(or perhaps, should) “cut his throat.” Long afterwards, Mr. Rhodes 
even hinted at that in a speech, adding the bludgeon words: “No 
“doubt he’ll come and slobber at my funeral.” 

In short—and it is typical of the whole breach with the Dutch, for 
though he did once bring out the word “ reparation ” it was with a sore 
wrench—he always spoke as if of the two, he, not Mr. Hofmeyr, was 
the aggrieved party. If we knew all, would this be more intelligible ? 
I cannot say. But I could not leave this trait untouched—even 
though the reader be repelled. 

He was no less immitigable in loyalty to those whom he deemed 
loyal to him. The implicit reliance upon him of his associates was 
one secret of his success against rivals like Barnato in amalgamating 
the diamond mines. The mutual loyalty between Dr. Jameson and 
himself has stood searching ordeals. It was always easy to strike 
sparks from him about “ Dr. Jim’s” escapade. - “ Jameson, at any rate, 
“tried to do something,” he would flash back. “All of you down 
“here ” (down here was his word for Cape Town and the Cape Parlia- 
ment as opposed to the veldt) “do nothing at all—except jabber, 
“jabber, jabber! ” 

There was one friend, I have been told, whose death Mr. Rhodes 
could not speak of: an obscure young fellow whom he made his 
secretary long ago at Kimberley and nursed when he was ill. But he 
had a constitutional dislike—it was a genuine afd rather English trait 
—for the expression of any conventionally proper feeling. After taking 
some pains to learn all about the last days of one whose death he 
certainly felt keenly, he. affected to dismiss the subject with the 
remark: K 

“Well, one must go on with one’s work. After all a thing like this 
“is only a dig detail.” 
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The loving care he devoted to such matters as the noble memorial 
to the Wilson Patrol in Rhodesia, or the one to comrades who fell in 
the Kimberley Siege, shows that such “details” were really bigger to 
him than to most. 

Women readily liked Mr. Rhodes.) They are attracted by rude 
strength with a dash of grace: and he could be gracious enough, 
especially as a host. But he was wedded to celibacy. He liked 
celibates to work with. He was no misogynist. But he had a horror 
of the uxorious domesticity, with its petty horizon, which sometimes 
absorbs a good man out of the fighting effectives of life. For himself, 
he felt as one dedicated to an ordér of working friars; and their 
freedom from family ties was one of the things that impressed him 
about the Jesuits. Their type of applied energy always fascinated 
- him. 

Yet, to one who studies Mr. Rhodes’s character, in its lights and 
shades, the thought must occur that a fine woman, had the fates chosen 
to find a help really meet for him, might have made of that character 
something not smaller, but greater, or at least fier. She, too, must 
have been a “ dreamer devout,” a sister of his imperial order; the sort 
of woman who would take his own view qf peerages and officialisms 
(“I want the power—let who, will wear the peacock’s feathers,” was a 
favourite saying of his); but one-whose feminine insight would have 
helped him to be more patient of detail, more scrupulous of methods, 
to apply his abundant ideality to men as well as to continents, to 
“every day’s most quiet need ” as well as to posterity. 

Once, in old Kimberley days, Rhodes looked up a bachelor acquaint- 
ance fora chat. The acquaintance, an assistant-manager of something 
or other, was making a list of his washing: 

“Wait a moment, Rhodes—six collars—m’m—three shirts ”—‘ Do 
“you know,” Rhodes interrupted him solemnly, “you will never be 
“anything more than an assistant-manager.” And he never was. 
Yet there is probably a place in the scheme of things even for the 
checking of washing-bills. A wife condescending to detail might- 
have checked Rhodes’s ethical washing, and saved him some dirty 
linen. 


IV. i i 


What posterity, no doubt, will deem almost the most signal of all 
the perversities that blamed Rhodes for the wrong faults has yet to be 
touched. He, penetrated beyond all other millionaires by the sense 
that the talent of money-making is a trust for „public uses, he, who 
could not acquire so much as a back-garden to walk in, or a rood of 
earth to be buried in, but he must throw it open to the crowd or make 
it serve some public end, was singled out for the sneers due to dull 
accumulation or vapid ostentation. No charge, during much of his 
life, was more widely current. To-day, after his death, none less néeds 
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refuting. “To me,” wrote Mr. Lalpouchere then, “this Empire jerry- 
“builder has always been a mere fulgar promoter masquerading as a 
“patriot, and the figurehead of afgang of astute Hebrew financiers, 
“with whom he divided profits.” “I do not suppose he cared for 
- _money,” writes Mr. Labouchere now, “except for the power that it 

“gave; and though, in the makitg of it, he had to associate himself 

“with a crew of financial adventurers, he was head and shoulders above 
“them all.” 

I could never understand how anybody, on even the most cursory 
study of the facts of Rhodes’s life, could fail to see that for him finance 
was merely the creature of politics, not politics of finance, and it 
seems strange that people who were blind to this truth while Mr. 
Rhodgs was living and giving continual illustration of it, should have 
their eyes opened by his bequests at death. No man can take his 
money with him. The will, unique document as it is, would prove 
little if it were not of one piece, without seam, with the life-work 
which went before and which it is meant to carry on. 

Rhodes was not a rich man who took up the Empire as a hobby 
when he was tired of making money. He formed the ideal first, the 
fortune afterwards. How earty he began I cannot say exactly; but 
a document in the possession of Mr. W. T. Stead takes us back 
to the age of twenty-four.t With Mr. Stead, in the period when he 
was the apostle of militant democratic Imperialism, Rhodes struck up 
a rare intimacy; opened to him, more freely perhaps than to anyone 
else, his more visionary side, and confided, among other things, a sort 
of college essay, referable by internal evidence to the time of the 
Russo-Turkish war, when Mr. Rhodes had begun work on the diamond 
fields but was still keeping his terms at Oxford. In this curious 
holograph, naive and full of a boyishness which in Rhodes happily 
never quite died out, he discusses a young man’s choice of an object 
in life. After reviewing several—dissipation, travel, big game hunting, 
“a happy marriage ”,—he pronounces :— 


To myself, thinking over the same question, the wish came to 
render myself useful to my country. 


And with that he proceeds to Empire-extension, Anglo-American re- 
union, and all the rest of it—including thàt idea of a sort of, Jesuit-like 
Secret Society for the Promotion of the Empire, which for long he 
hugged, and which—minus, perhaps, the secrecy and the Jesuitry— 
IT know to have had a good deal of fascination for others among our 
contemporaries not reckored visionaries by the world. 

The biographer owes Mr. Stead a debt. But even without this, 
there is plentiful evidence that Rhodes amalgamated aa with 

* Truth, Mareh 29th, 1900. 


t Published i in part among the interesting Rhodes matter in the current “Review 
of Reviews.” 
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the Empire—or “the North”—in} view. Visiting Kimberley before 
he was a Colonial Prime Ministerj and while he was still looked at 
askance by most Imperialists, I gle@ned many such reminiscences from 
his early business associates. ‘One, fhowing me an old map that hung 
in his office, told me the story (nw well known) how one day in 
those scheming years, deep in the] sordid details of amalgamation, 
Rhodes (“always a bit of a crank”) suddenly put his hand over a 
great piece of No Man’s Africa on that map and said, “Look here: 
“all that British—that is my dream.” 

It seemed dreamy, to madness, at the time, to insist on the insertion 
of a clause in the De Beers trust-deed enabling a diamond mine 
company to blossom out if required into a Government in the interior 
of Africa. “It is not business,” as Barnato protested in the famous `` 
all-night conclave which settled the final amalgamation. The business 
man was quite right. It was politics. But it was Mr. Rhodes’s 
mission to inject politics into business men. As the dawn crept 
in at the dusky window, Barnato sighed, “I suppose we shall have to 

“give it you.” And they did. ° 

Mr. Rhodes entered politics in the period generally named after 
the skirmish at Majuba Hill, when British Imperialism was at its 
nadir. in South Africa, and the British taxpayer tired of spending 
blood and money. He saw that the money which would be needed 
for the “ dream ” must come from other pockets. He got it from the 
British (and foreign) speculator. Expansion in South Africa had 
come to seem to the taxpayer a game in which he paid the bill, and 
if any minerals turned up others got the profit. Rhodes proposed to 
him to come in on a different basis: speculative it must be, but at least, 
if the speculation succeeded, those who found the means should share 
the profits. On that basis was built up “ Chartered finance.” It is 
open to criticism, no doubt. The objections to Empire extension by 
joint stock company are obvious and inherent. Perhaps a Kimberley 
career blunted Rhodes’s perception of them; but his point was that 
those who objected to the joint stock plan did little to convert “ the 
“weary Titan ” to extending the Empire by any other. The Rev. John' 
Mackenzie was the one exception; and he failed. It was therefore 
Rhodes’s plan, or—Germany, and Kruger. i 

It has been said by a defender that Rhodes’s genius ‘was for invest- 
ment; mere speculation he despised. That is put rather too abso- 
lutely. A corporation like the Consolidated Gold Fields of South 
Africa, during a time of “boom,” is not widely distinguishable (I 
imagine) from a sublimated City “bucket-shop.” But it is probably 
true that Rhodes more and more left the spéculative side to financial 
allies. His was not a mind fascinated by the gamble of the market,- 
` Had finance remained his mistress, instead of politics, few can doubt 
-that he might have doubled his fortune and rivaJled, as some of his 
friends rival, the Americar multi-millionaires. I yield to none in: 
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ignorance of scientific finance; Wut I can see that, speaking broadly, 
much of Rhodes’s finance maybe described as making De Beers 
and the goldfields bleed freely fr “the North,” when required; then 
making it up later when the sfe-saw of the market allowed; and, 
while drawing freely on moneyfd friends, using his own fortune as a 
kind of mobile reserve, to be [husbanded in fat years that in lean 
years it might be concentrated on any weak point in the African 
frontiers of the Empire; now to save a province by a timely direct 
subsidy to the British Treasury—let Sir Harry Johnston tell how; 
now to build a railway or a telegraph that the City would not look 
at; now to supply something for which neither City nor Treasury 
could be appealed to: remember how some critic pounced on his 
sale of a big block of “Charters” at boom prices before the Raid, 
and the naive explanation that it was to meet the bill for the Uitlanders’ 
rifles. 

He used to tell the story how he circularised De Beers shareholders 
once, in a fat year, with an invitation to invest some of their profits, 
by way of “ransom, in the,Cape to Cairo telegraph, or some other 
hazy Imperial scheme; and how the.only reply drawn was from one 
indignant shareholder, who protested against the circulars being sent 
out at the cost of his company. To a certain class of critics every- 
thing was either a “worthless swamp” into which Rhodes was 
inveigling the public, or else “rich plunder” that he was keeping to 
himself and his “ gang.” Sometimes the same thing was both. Some 
of the critics were honest enough ; but to see Rhodes steadily and see 
him whole they wanted a little imagination; and imagination is not 
always strong in men who spend their lives thinking about money 
and writing about money. 

“The little street-bred people” pursued him with their little judg- 

ments even to his grave. Among a column of newspaper extracts 
` about the will, few of which failed to seize the ideality of the plan for 
a South African Valhalla among the Matoppos, the voice of the 
Morning Leader was given thus :— 


That Mr. Rhodes should bequeath £4,000 a year to keep his tomb 
in repair is not surprising. 


What can one say, except with Touchstone: “ God help thee, shallow 
“man! God make incision in thee!” 

Of the many verbal misrepresentations inspired by some people’s 
resolve to have Mr. Rhodes at all hazards a man who thought only of 
money, perhaps the most perverse is the one about the flag being a 
“commercial asset.” The phrase is from a speech at Kimberley just 
after the siege; it was seized on in a score of papers as putting into 
naked words that the writers had always declared to be Mr. Rhodes’s 
sordid conception, of the Empire. 

“There at last we have it !” cried the accusers. “The Empire, to 
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“this man, is £s. d. The flag is a cofomercial asset. He says so him- 
“self. What need have we of further witness?” 

Now if the phrase had been repdyted of almost any public man 
except Mr. Rhodes, it would have beep passed by as a patriotic plati- 
tude meaning that where the British fldg waves, there is commerce safe 
and prosperous; a remark hardly worth cabling to England, but both 
familiar and innocent. That is so, even ignoring the context. But 
the moment the context is examined, it turns out that, so far from 
commercialising politics, the boot was on the other leg altogether. 
When the war broke out, Kimberley, thanks to the laches of a pro-Boer 
Ministry at the Cape, was a weak spot in the defences of the Empire ; 
the De Beers Diamond Company, under Mr. Rhodes’s personal diréc- ` 
tion, spent lavishly to make up the deficiency; the expenditure had 
to be justified at a business meeting, for shareholders many (probably 
most) of whom are not British subjects. Such was the occasion. And 
the speech is so characteristic of Mr. Rhodes’s ways of thought on the 
whole subject, and the use made, and still being made, of one phrase 
in it, is so characteristic of Mr. Rhodes’s-traducets, that I must quote 
a little. First, about the “ asset”: — 


During the past four months we have not been miners.... I 
have to tell the shareholders in Europe that we have for the last four 
months devoted the energies of the Company to the defence of the 
town .... I, and my fellow directors, looked at it broadly... . 
Our people received their usual pay, only instead of digging diamonds 
they were fighting Boers. I feel sure the European shareholders will 
not cavil.... We merely did our duty .... We have done our 
best to preserve that which is the best commercial asset in the world—. 
the protection of Her Majesty's flag. 


From the same speech :— 


Shareholders may be divided into two classes. ... There are 
those of the unimaginative type who pass their whole lives in filling 
money bags, and when they are called upon, perhaps more hurriedly 
than they desire, to retire from this world, what they leave behind is 
often dissipated by their offspring on wine, women, and horses. Of 
these purely unimaginative gentlemen, whose sole cqncern is the 
accumulation of wealth, I have a large number as my shareholders, 
and I now state for their consolation that the transactions with the 
Chartered Company are closed, and closed satisfactorily .... We 
have also, I am glad to say, the imaginative shareholder. To him I 

. would say: “It is pleasant for you to consider that undertakings 
which were embarked upon in the spirit *of what I may call the 
doctrine of ransom have turned out so successfully. Had they failed, 
I fee] sure I should never have heard a word of reproach from you as 
to this trifle that we spent out of our great wealth to assist the work 
of opening up the North. We have now got the° country developed 
far, far into the centre of Africa, largely through the means supplied 
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by this commercial Company If I might go further, and venture to 
draw a picture of the future, ff would say that any one visiting these 
mines one hundred years hetice, though he saw merely some disused 
pits, would, if he pushed his travels further into the interior, recognise 
the renéwal of their life in the great European civilisation of the far 
North, and perhaps he would feel a glow of satisfaction at the thought 
that the immense riches wHtich have been taken out of the soil have 
not been devoted merely to the decoration of the female sex. And 
so, for my part, when the policy of this Corporation is challenged, I 
always feel it is no small thing to be able to say that it has devoted 
its wealth to other things besides the expansion of luxury.” 


And this is the speech from which Rhodes has been written down 
a soulless materialist, by people many of whom probably have never 
risen to as much idealism in their most inspired moments—let alone 
at a company meeting. The truth is, of all Rhodes has left to 
South Africa—including his version of Za carrière ouverte aux talens, 
and his consistent application of it in treating individuals, Dutch 
or “English, with perfect equality—he has left nothing better, in 
precept and example. than His scorn of the “ make-my-pile-and-quit ” 
ideal, whether held by Rand artisan or Park Lane millionaire, and his 
lifelong upholding of the @ounter-ideal that private means imply a 
- public trust, and no man may shirk civic duties. No lesson needed 
more teaching in South Africa: and it is bearing fruit. 


V. 


Did Rhodes hold, with Walpole, that every man has his price? In 
Walpole’s restricted sense, he did not; the chosen intimate of General 
Gordon could hardly fall into that mean error; and the oft-quoted 
boast—“ I never met a man with whom I could not deal ”—made in 
connection with the half-jocular proposal of “squaring the Mahdi,” 
had evidently no such narrow meaning as that of a money bribe. 
Nevertheless, in considering Rhodes’s character, here comes the diffi- 
cult place; and I am determined not to shirk it. 

A man does not spend the spring and first summer of manhood in 
such work as the Kimberley Amalgamation and come out at the end 
with mind quite unsubdued to that it works in, like the dyer’s hand. 
Coming from amalgamation in.finance to an attempt not all unlike it 
in politics, Rhodes was apt to think that the formula which carried all 
before it in the one arena would do for the other. At Kimberley he 
had been an Uebermensch with a larger ideal, ready for infinite accommo- 
dation in detail, but adamant as to that; while for the rest of the local 
world it was all a wfestle of material interests. You satisfied or 
balanced those and so got your way about the larger. It cannot be 
denied that a certain amount of all democratic politics, however clean, 
answers to that rather crude formula. The Patronage Secretaries of 
administrations everywhere are persons who walk not with their heads 
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in the clouds, perhaps rather with their feet in the mud. And when 
Mr. Rhodes was official head of the Cape Colony, and at the same time 
head of a large consolidation on the goldfields, despot of De Beers on 
the diamond fields, and uncrowned king of Rhodesia, he had enough 
patronage in his hands to make a cynjc of a saint. 

Then, again, politics were for yeas a duel between Rhodes and 
Kruger; and there stood Kruger on his side with the patronage of the 
richest Government in South Africa, which was at the same time 
exempt from the need of making even a show of probity and efficiency, 
arid drew on the plunder of the whole Rand. Between the unctuous 
un-rectitude of Kruger, and the candid cynicism of Rhodes, it came 
about that a man could scarcely act or speak in South Africa without 
being presumed a swashbuckler for one camp or the other: an 

. atmosphere intolerable. Even in England people came to believé in 
the figment of a “ Rhodes Press.” As a matter of fact, the Press of 
South Africa, being a thing of the towns and therefore English, did 
not need to be “bought” to take the English side in the great duel. 
If bought, it was bought by the public, which*was more Rhodesian 
than Rhodes. It only needed to be “ bought,” that is, subsidised so 
as to push it with an indisposed public,yin the few cases where it 
took the other side—Kruger’s. (I am not, of course, referring to the 
Dutch Press.) Nor was there any more truth in the language 
often used as if Rhodes had made Government at the Cape a 
sink of corruption. There was never anything at the Cape even 
remotely resembling the unblushing enrichment of the Kruger- 
Eloff connection, or the hundred quotable public service scandals at 
Pretoria. The familiar business of share-allotment to influential men 
by preference has a nasty flavour of “Panama” when so much mixed 
up with politics as a Chartered Company must needs be. A probing 
censor might make much of that. But even taking that at its worst, 
where are the Rhodes Government scandals, jobs to the detriment of ' 
the public service, “boodle,” in the sense in which even a statesman 
as clean-handed himself as Sir John Macdonald in Canada was 
accused of letting grow up precedents of boodle? Rhodes scandals, 
in this sense, are not easy toname.* Government at the Cape, judged 

* An attempt has been made to discover such a scandal since Mr. Rhodes’s death 
in regard to the last-discovered of the Kimberley diamond mines—the Wesselton, 
now called the Premier, which was acquired by the De Beers’ Company during 
Mr. Rhodes’s Cape Premiership, in the same way as it had previously acquired all 
the other mines. The charge is that Mr. Rhodes somehow abused his official 
position to prevent this mine being made or declared State property. I may remark 
that I do not remember ever hearing this charge made at the Cape in all the bitter 
party polemics since 1895. No proposal that the Government should either expro- 
priate or purchase the diamond mines, or acquire and@ work any one of them in 
competition with De Beers, has ever been made in the Cape Parliament by any 
party or any responsible politician. 

There are, however, conditions in which a property can be proclaimed an “open 
diggings,” and at the time of the Wesselton discovery there was a diggers’ agitation 
for having that property so proclaimed. The ea IPG! pl opinion was that 


the conditions did not exist to make proclamation in that case legal. The Attorney- 
General was Mr. (now Sir) James Rose-Innés; and the opinion has never been 
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by the standard of the British Cojonies at large, a standard probably 
as high as any outside these islandl, is clean. 

Rhodes, in this as in other matters, was better than his word, for 
his word was often cynical to brutality. But words, too, have their 
weight ; and if you start by expecting the average man to have an axe 
to grind, you are very likely to find him what you expect. 

Imagine Rhodes in council: 4 large question of policy has just 
been settled, on the largest considerations; follows the question, what 
about votes? Two members are doubtful: A because he cannot get 
his constituents a new railway station; B on some point, perhaps 
pedantic or pettifogging, but respectable. Rhodes pronounces: 
“Promise A his ‘pump’ and let us get on.” But about B he growls: 
“Another wretched mugwump developing a liver or a conscience!” 

Inthe human adjustment that large schemes require, the lower man 
was the less inconvenient. To sum up: Rhodes’s sins in this kind 
have been absurdly exaggerated both in kind and degree ; at worst, 
he never sought gain or private ends by such means; but his willing- 
ness to use sordid people in his combinations, and to deal with them 
on their own ground, did exist. The atmosphere it created was 
demoralising, and sometimes froze the support of men of more scrupu- 
lousness, whose whole-hearted help would have been well worth his 
gaining. Rhodes would have been a greater man if he had only 
expected, and so encouraged, ordinary people to be actuated by 
motives more nearly on a level with his own. 

But after all the Rhodes who won over doubters or antagonists was 
not the Rhodes of the blank cheque, nor were his most potent 
champions so won. It was the Rhodes who lounged and hugged a 
knee opposite his man on the pillared stoep at Groote Schuur, or 
harangued him over a big outspread map, scoring and rescoring it 
with clumsy pencil, or rode with him round the lovely sylvan pleasance ; 
talking, listening ; speaking often not to the moment, but as one 
elliptically following worn grooves of solitary thought: conceding, 
“You object very fairly”... . ; pouncing, “ But I meet you there : 
“the real crux is” so-and-so, appealing, “You catch my thought? ”; 
seeming not to argue but to ¢hink aloud ; without eloquence, without 
dialectics, without charm, as commonly understood; making admis- 
sions, making “confidences ; insisting, recapitulating, riding a phrase to 
death, breaking from deep notes into a queer falsetto; but always 
going to the root of the matter—and often making a conquest by sheer 
frank force of personality. . . . . 
challenged. Later, a Parligmentary Select Committee, appointed on a larger 
subject, suggested altering fhe law, to give the Government larger powers of 
proclaiming open diggings in any case like the Wesselton. It reported unanimously 
against Government trying to own or work mines. The one practical application of 
“ransom” to De Beers ever proposed is by a profit, or income, tax; and to this 


Mr. Rhodes was markedly more favourable than most of his party (see Budget 
debates, 1899). $ 
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“Its all right about B,” comes the next report in council. “He 
“will come in with one—no, zot Bquared, you're quite wrong—just 
“on the personal.” Yes, that was the really formidable Rhodes—the 
Rhodes who won men not on the purse, but, in his own phrase, “ on 
“the personal.” 


VI. 


_ The cynic who asks, in the vein dear to every advocatus diakoli from 
the time of Job downwards, “ Did Rhodes serve the Empire for 
“nought?” has at least more to say for himself than he who questions 
whether it really was the Empire that Rhodes served. He has been 
accused of coquetting with Dutch Republicanism as well as with 
Irish disruption. Be it said at once, that if we do not touch Mr. 
‘Rhodes’s one fixed political principle here, we shall touch it nowhere, 
‘and he is of all men most miserable. It would be Bismarck without 
his Prussia. In my opinion, no politician has or ever had a record on 
any subject of more persistency and consistency than the record cf 
Ceci] Rhodes as a life-long worker for he British Empire, conceived 
as (1) self-governing in its parts; (2) federated at its centre; (3) 
expanding over the whole of the unappropriated earth. If he did not 
work for that, from dreamy youth through strenuous manhood, he 
worked for nothing. Friends of the two rival unity movements in 
South Africa, that for uniting it within, and that for uniting it without 
the Empire, sometimes may have worked together, but he, for one, 
never left it in doubt which path would b#his when the paths diverged. 
`. One of his plainest utterances on the subject occurs at the height of 
his alliance with the Afrikander Bond and in a’ speech at a Bond 
banquet, Kimberley, 1891.* The two Republics themselves openly | 
regarded-him, from 1885 at least, as their most formidable foe. Such 
opening for misrepresentation as exists arises from the fact that at the 
beginning of his career in the early eighties “ Downing Street” (that 
is, direct Colonial Office rule, now enjoying a transient new lease of 
life) had not a friend in South Africa—not even its 6wn High 
Commissioner. The Republican movement was to be fought not by 
Imperialism, but by Colonialism, as Sir Hercules Robinson put it; and 
when attempts are made (as once by a writer in the CONTEMPORARY . 
REVIEW, by an audacious piece of garbling, since exposed) to identify 
Rhodes with the other side on the strength of some phrase about the 
“Imperial factor” or some action like the quarrel with Sir Charles 
Warren and John Mackenzie in Bechuanaland, it should suffice to 
* See the useful fat volume of Speeches (Chapman & Hall), p. 273. The locus 


classteus iS Pp. 52. 
j e 
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remark that the phrase, the quarrel, the whole policy, were equally 
those of that old and sagacious servant of the Queen who died as 
Lord Rosmead. The one clue to Rhodes’s mad resolve to have a finger 
in the Johannesburg revolt was the fear that a cosmopolitan Uitlander 
Republic might be tempted to’ share Mr. Kruger’s ambition—and 
realise it. To a mind dreaming dreams of Anglo-American reunion 
as the next step to Imperial Federation, the “independent South 
“Africa” which fired a Steyn or a Reitz was the vision of a parish 
councillor.* 

Of the £10,000 to Parnell there have been three interpretations. 
The first is that Mr. Rhodes was a sincere Home Ruler and an 
insincere Imperialist. The second is that he was a sincere Imperialist 
and an insincere Home Ruler, and subscribed to Home Rule as a way 
of Squaring the Irish party to vote for the Chartered Company’s 
charter. Th@hird is that Mr. Rhodes was an Imperialist Home Ruler, 
no less sincere in the one character than in the other: as hostile as the 
staunchest Unionist could be to Gladstonian (1886) Home Rule, 
but warmly in favour ef a Hgme Rule Bill which should be in actual 
provisions as well as in principle the first step in Imperial Federation ; 
and that his object was to gbtain from Parnell a public admission of 
the case against the former kind of Home Rule, and a public accept- 
ance of the'principles and provisions of the latter kind: in short, that 
Mr. Rhodes was simply what he professed to be, and his object simply 
that which was recorded, and in a measure achieved, by the corre- 
spondence forthwith published as part of the transaction. 

The first of these theories need not detain us. As to the second, 
the squaring explanation, I,cannot prove a negative, but I can prove 
from the mere dates that it implies, to say the least, a very long shot. 
The subscription was practically promised to Mr. Swift MacNeill in 
the autumn of 1887, almost exactly two years before the Charter 
was obtained, and a year before the obtaining of the concession from 
Lobengula which alone led to a Charter being applied for. At that 
time Mr. Rhodes was still trying to get Cape Colony, as a Colony, to 
assume direct responsibility in the North; the whole idea of a 
Chartered Company was therefore in nubibus, and any calculation that 
the Charter would depend on the. vote of the Irish members would 
surely have been more so. There remains the third explanation, and 
as this is the natural one and supported by a long series of Mr. 
Rhodes’s speeches, acts and conversations at the time, before and 
since, it is not clear why any other should be sought for. Mr. Rhodes’s 
Home Rule'and his Imperialisnt were of one warp and woof. He did 
not want to make Ireland as loosely united as the Colonies, but the 
Colgnies as closely united as a Federal’Ireland. The provision to this 


* Forgotten instances, showing how far South Africa was from being Mr. Rhodes’s 
parish, are his Matabeleland constitution clause, anticipating in germ the Canadian 
Imperial tariff schem@; and his cable, offering Australian Governments the use of 
the Cape credit at the time of the Australian banking crisis. 
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end which Parnell promised Rhodes to support may be criticised as 
crude or impracticable. It may be argued that it is vitiated by a false 
analogy between a Colony, remote merely by distance, and Ireland, 
remote by sentiment and strategically close on England’s flank. But 
Unionists who accept such tenets, in Lord Rosebery or Mr. Asquith, 
as sincere though mistaken Imperialism, cannot rationally call them 
high treason in a Colonist who never had any truck with Gladstonian 
Home Rule at all. To write about “supplying the sinews of war to 
“the forces of disruption,” in the case of a man who valued a recanta- 
tion of that heresy by the arch-disruptionist at £10,000, is as absurd 
as anything not in mathematics can be proved to be. I for one 
constant reader of the Spectator should feel that a mystery was 
cleared up if the editor confessed that he had never, during the fourteen 
years since it was published, really read the Rhodes-Parnell cosre- 
spondence.* , 

A more plausible line of attack would be to say that Rhodes wasan 
Imperialist but had no right to bribe Parnell to be one. That assumes 
that the policy which Parnell accepted was ong which he could not 
accept honestly. If the Irish Party’s féeling towards “the Imperial 
“partnership” was what Parnell declared in his letter of June 23rd, 
. 1888, the transaction was honourable on* both sides. On the other 
hand, if that feeling was what some of Parnell’s successors are con- 
stantly assuring us now—repudiation of all partnership in the “robber 
“ Empire” and alienation from Crown no less than Parliament—then, 
no doubt, Parnell did sell their consciences for them, and they are in 
the painful position of refusing delivery after having spent the price. 
Whatever may be the truth as to that, Rhodes merely took Parnell at 
his word, and the tone which Irish membets have lately affected about 
‘ him seems injudicious. Mr. Swift MacNeill, for instance, choragus of 
that baboon-like ecstasy over the Methuen disaster, is scornful now 
about “contractor Rhodes.” Mr. MacNeill should remember that if the 
contractor view is to be the one taken of the Rhodes-Parnell trans- 
action, he was himself the political bagman who placed Mr. Rhodes’s 
esteemed order—and very proud he used to be of having done so. 


VIL. 


In this slight sketch we have considered several faults that Mr. 
Rhodes had not and made no secret of some others that he had: 
intelligible, perhaps, in a character eager, masterful, and so possessed 
by a great purpose as to leave no time to be nice about means or 
squeamish about individual people’s feelings. “I won't make my tiger a 
“cat to please anybody,” as Boswell said of Johnson, “nor even a milk- 
“white hind.” Cecil Rhodes was no angel, but a big, rough-grained, 
strong-headed, great-hearted man. In some ways “a great ébauche, 


* Accessible now in the Rhodes Speeches volume, also ir Mr. Barry O’Brien’s 
Life of Parnell. \ i 
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ce 


“a rude draught never completed,” as Carlyle said of Napoleon; “as 
“indeed,” he adds, “what great man is other? Left in zoo rude a 


“state, alas! ”—but on the whole worthy to be summed up in those 
other words of Carlyle’s about Napoleon: “The man was a Divine 
“ missionary, though unconscious of it. . . . Madly enough he 


“preached, it is true, as enthusiasts and first missionaries are wont, 
“with imperfect utterance, amid much frothy rant; yet as articulately 
“perhaps as the case admitted. Or call him, if you will, an American 
“backwoodsman, who had to fell unpenetrated forests, and battle with 
“innumerable wolves, and did not entirely forbear strong liquor, riot- 
“ing, and even theft; whom, notwithstanding, the peaceful Sower will 
“follow, and, as ‘he cuts the boundless harvest, bless.” Does not the 
very spirit of those closing words speak in Rhodes’s own laconic 
summing-up of his life-work, when he stood with a friend on one of 
the granite masses of the Matoppos, at the very spot where he now 
lies, and waving his arms over the “ great spaces washed with the sun ” 
towards the horizon still further north, jerked out this :— 

“ Homes—more homes! that’s what I work for.” 

Or again, how apt his owÀ little apologue—perhaps the only poetry 
he ever made, in words—the apologue of the Old Man planting Oaks. 
He, like the old man, knew he should never live to see his saplings 
trees, but nevertheless could “see the people walking under my trees,” 
and was content in the thought that the lines would remain as he had 
set them. “ Others will enjoy the shade, but mine is the conception 
“and the glory.” ' 

Ages ago, in that same land where he lies, gold was mined by fierce 
Phænicians or Sabæans, sword in hand, to be borne by ship coast-wise 
to the Red Sea and by camel through Arabia, along with the “almug 
“trees and precious stones,” to be built into King Solomon’s Temple. 
That ancient history of Rhodesia cast a profound spell over Rhodes’s 
romantic mind. He loved to stand with one hand, as it were, reaching 
forward to the future and the other reaching backward to that remote 
past, of which the pits that sear the land, the broken crucibles, the ruined 
stone keeps, the “zimbabwes” regarded by the natives with super- 
stitious awe, remain as silent witnesses. He, too, with “the gold of 
“that land” would build a Temple: a Temple of so vast design and 
mighty sweep that the poet’s words about another mountain burial 
seem hardly too high for Cecil Rhodes: 


Lofty designs should close in like effects ; 
Loftily lying 
Leave him, still loftier than the world suspects, 
Living and dying. 
F. EDMUND GARRETT. 


‘ 
THE LIMITS OF THE AMERICAN INVASION, 


N an article contributed to the March number of this REVIEW* I 
attempted to show that the balances due to the United States on 
foreign trade had been so considerable during thé last few years that 
the whole of them could not possibly be liquidated by ordinary com- 
mercial methods and that, therefore, Ameri@ans had no option but to 
seek investments outside their own country as a means of taking 
payment for a portion of the commercial debts due to them. In 
explanation of the fact that the bulk of the foreign investments which 
they have been forced to make were effected in England it was urged 
that, as Americans know far more of the salient conditions of trade 
here than on the Continent of Europe, they would naturally prefer to 
seek their foreign investments in England rather than elsewhere. 
Shortly after the article in question had been written, an important 
memorandum was published by the Board of Trade showing the 
obstacles placed by different Governments in the way of the investment 
of capital by foreigners.t That memorandum furnishes an additional 
reason why Americans should elect to make their foreign investments 
in England. It appears that in no country of first-rate importance, 
except our own, are foreign capitalists placed on an absolute equality 
with natives. It is true that the restrictions imposed elsewhere are, as 
a rule, not onerous. Frequently they amount to nothing*more than 
the appointment of resident agents or the deposit of certain documents 
with the competent authorities. But even minor restrictions cannot 
fail to have a discouraging effect. They are indications of official 
attitude; and any differentiations between native and other capital 
show clearly that the Governments creating them are, in theory at any 
rate, disposed to establish protective barriers, not only between their 
' own and other races, but between their own subjects and the strangers 


* “ American Investments in England,” CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, March, 1902. 


t ‘Memorandum respecting the pee of Industrial and Commercial Establish- 
ments owned or managed by British subjects or companies in Foreign Countries.” 
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within their gates. In such cases there can be no real assurance that 
what are at present unimportant formalities may not at any time be 
magnified into considerable obstacles. Other things being equal, 
persons wishing to invest money abroad will naturally choose the 
country in which there are no restrictions upon foreign capitalists and 
in which it is the policy of athe Government to impose none. And 
England is the only important country’ which fully answers to this 
description. When, therefore, Americans found their profits on foreign 
trade too considerable to be remitted to them in bullion, it was perfectly 
natural that they should seek in England the foreign investments which 
afforded the only remaining means of securing their profits: f 

Each year since 1894 the exports of American merchandise have 
exceeded the imports; but it was not until 1897 that the excess of 
exports became considerable. In that year it amounted to 
286,263,144 dollars; in 1898 to 61 5,432,676 dollars; in 1899 to 
520,874,813 dollars; in 1900 to 544,541,808 dollars; and in IQOI it 
reached the highest point ever touched, namely 664,592,826 dollars. 
From these totals Rave of eourse to be deducted the payments made by 
Americans for interest on foreign loans, freights on merchandise 
carried by vessels owned in other countries and the excess of the 
expenditure of Americans‘ travelling abroad over the expenses of 
tourists in the United States. The total of these several items amounts 
to about 200,000,000 dollars a year, so that, even after making due 
allowance for them, considerable balances have been available for the 
repayment of foreign loans and what Mr. Gage, formerly Secretary of 
the United States Treasury, calls the “creation of credits abroad.” To 
this remarkable state of affairs is attributable the capacity of Americans 
to invest large amounts of capital in British industries ; and in so far as 
our own imports are swollen by goods received from the United States 
in payment for the securities and commercial undertakings which we 
have sold to Americans, the circumstance undeniably indicates a 
weakening of our financial position : it clearly points to a loss of capital 
and gives colour to the frequently expressed opinion that we are living 
on our reserve of wealth. Of course if it were the fact that we were 
acquiring fresh investments elsewhere to compensate for the assets 
which Americans are obtaining from us, there would be no need to 
feel alarmed at the invasion of British markets by capital from the 
United States. Unfortunately, however, there seem to be no favour- 
able trade developments which might be presumed to absorb in 
legitimate commerce the. British capital displaced from its former 
employments by that imported from America. But, on the other hand, 
military expenditure in South Africa has created an opening of very 
considerable dimensions for the absorption of ‘capital; and into that 
opening British wealth has been freely poured. 

The comparative ease with which the heavy burden of taxation 
occasioned by the war has been borne has created no little astonish- 
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ment; but the strain upon British taxpayers has nevertheless been a, 
severe one. At a time when a heavy drain is being made upon a 
nation’s purse there is always a natural tendency to raise money by the 
sale of such fixed assets as are readily marketable; and there is un- 
mistakable evidence that British taxpayers have yielded to the 
temptation of meeting the abnormal cugrent expenses created by the 
war by realising a portion of their capital instead of depending upon 
their incomes. The war has helped the American Invasion in two 
different ways. It has had a damaging effect upon our industries and 
has corisequently diminished competition in international markets, thus 
rendering it easy for the Americans to increase their exports; and it 
has caused British taxpayers to be more ready to sell their investment 
stocks than they otherwise would have been, thus affording a peculiarly 
lucrative field for the investment of the profits earned by the Americans 
in their enhanced foreign trade. 

No country’s imports and exports are liable to such marked fluctua- 
tions in value as those of the United States. This js attributable to the 
high Protective tariff and the control over output exercised by powerful 
Trusts. The more imports into the United States increase in value, 
the greater is the pressure brought to bear fipon the legislature by the 
controllers of the Trusts with a view to augment Customs duties; and 
the constantly increasing severity of the American Customs tariff is, in 
no small measure, due to pressure from this quarter. The immediate 
effect of increased Customs duties is naturally to reduce imports. 
For example in 1898, the year after the introduction of the Dingley- 
tariff, the value of the imports into the United States fell to 616,050,000 
dollars as compared with 764,730,000 dollars for the previous year, 
a decline of no less than 148,680,000 dollars. But the Trusts exercise 
a far more remarkable influence over exports than over imports. Their 
control over markets in the United States is supreme; and, as the 
tariff protects them from foreign competition, they can charge what 
prices they choose, provided of course that they do not fix them at so 
high a level as to make it possible for foreigners to become successful 
competitors despite exorbitant Customs duties. As in the case of all 
monopolies, however, there are prices at which maximum profits can be 
‘earned ; and it is naturally the aim of the Managers of the Trusts to 
discover those prices and to adhere to them. The strength of their 
position lies in the fact that, when their output exceeds effective 
demand, they are not compelled to invoke fresh custom by reducing 
prices. They have no regard for consumers; and as it pays them 
better to maintain standard prices and to export*surplus goods for sale 
abroad on practically any terms, they frequently adopt this plan; but 
it is obviously one which they could not possibly pursue unless the 
fiscal system were such as to place immense obstacles in the way of 
foreign competitors. The export from the United States of goods of 
which the output is controlled by Trusts is largely dependent upon 
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the demand for those goods in America: when such demand contracts 
there is a decided tendency for exports to increase; and, when it 
expands, the tendency is for exports to diminish. Increased exports 
of goods of this class, in which are included practically all manufactured 
articles and many raw products, are often a sign of diminished rather 
than improved prosperity. ; 

In view of the fact that exports are valued in the Official Returns 
at the market prices current in the United States, while it is notorious 
that many of them are sold abroad at far lower prices, there is every 
reason to suppose that the excess of American exports is much less 
considerable than is indicated in the Returns. The following list, taken 
from a table compiled by Mr. A. S. Gilman for the “American Free 
“Trade Almanac ”, furnishes particulars of a few articles which were 
sold in 1901 in free markets abroad at lower prices than were charged 
in the United States after freight had been paid for their conveyance 
across the Atlantic. 


























hepa: Quantity | Valuein | Price in the | Prices abroad 
exported. dollars. United States. instances. 
Steel rails, tons... 372,688 | 10,841,189 26 to 35 17 to 18 
dollars, dollars. 
average 
29 dollars. 
Lead, pounds 6,354,924 285,158 | 4.3 cents. | 24 to 3 cents. 
Copper, pounds... | 252,769,328 | 43,267,621 16.4 cents. 15 cents. 
Leather, pounds... | 35,280,211 21,320,646 — 5 to 10 per 
cent. less than 
in the 
United States. 












American manufacturers are naturally unwilling to admit that they sell 
goods abroad at lower prices than at home. It is therefore impossible, 
in most cases, to obtain exact particulars of sales; but the instances 
furnished above show that the export figures of the United States 
Treasury are unduly high. Some American writers even go so far as 
to declare that those figures should be reduced by no less than 10 per 
cent. k 

In presenting his report for the year ended 30th June last, Mr. 
Secretary Gage expressed the opinion that the excess of exports, far 
from being at all likely to diminish, showed a strong tendency to become 
still more marked in the immediate future. At the time, his opinion 
seemed to be well founded. Recent Trade Returns have, however. 
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utterly falsified it. The excess of exports for the nine months ended 
in March last has decreased by no less than 138,005,000 dollars as com- 
pared with the excess for the same period last year. The figures are 
as follows :— i 








July—March. e 1902 1901. 
dollars. dollars. 
Exports is bee we ... | 1,080,598,000 1,139,669,000 
Imports “an ss x02 i 678,361,000 599,427,000 
Excess of Exports ... oh on 402,237,000 540,242,000 








In the early days of the War, British securities were bought by 
Americans under conditions which ensured substantial profits being 
ultimately secured. Such successes have doubtless acted as induce- 
ments for’ other similar transactions. Byt the falling off in the excess 
of exports removes one of the greatest incentives to the purchase of 
British securities and industrial undertakings. Indeed the condition 
of the Money Market in New. York affords strong evidence that the 
Americans, in attempting to acquire credits abroad, have already rather 
over-stepped the limits of their powers. Instead of having due to them 
large unpaid balances on foreign trade, as was the case two years ago, 
they have apparently absorbed all their credits and are now confronted 
by considerable floating debits. If the desire to capture certain British 
industries and to control them from New York has really become a 
mania, as some writers would have us believe, the Americans are soon 
likely to be confronted by serious monetary difficulties, than which 
nothing could have a greater effect in checking their ardour for con- 
quest. It is difficult to see how they can continue to-invest large sums 
of money in England unless heavy balances continue to accrue to them . 
on foreign trade, for so soon as their investments here rise above the ~ 
level of the excess of their exports, after deducting therefrom payments 
for interest on loans, freight, travel expenses and other items of dis- 

„ bursement which they cannot avoid, it is clear, that they are receiving 
such vast invisible imports that, despite'apparently favourable Treasury 
Returns, the real balance on foreign trade is actually against them. In 
that case it is upon them that the onus falls of exporting bullion or of 
selling securities. It is impossible to estimate with any approach to 
accuracy the amount of capital which Americans may settle in this 
country within any given period; but whenever their investments 
become considerable enough to absorb the balances due to them on 
foreign trade the fact is at once made manifest in the state of the New 
York Money Market. And if, despite a big appayent advantage on 
foreign trade, bills drawn in favour of English firms upon New York 
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bankers largely exceed in value the bills payable in London which are 
in the hands of Americans, there is incontestable evidence that 
American investments in England have passed the limits of the excess 
of exports from the United States., At the present time the bills drawn 
in England and payable in New York preponderate so much over those 
drawn in the United States and payable in London that the export of 
bullion from New York has bécome necesSary. But paying trade 
balances in bullion can, after all, never be anything more than a 
temporary expedient. For their own security, banks take good care 
to prevent it from assuming formidable proportions; and, even if they 
did not intervene, a brake, constantly increasing in power, would be 
imposed upon the flow of bullion by a steady depreciation of general 
prices in the country from which the bullion was being exported and a 
steady appreciation of prices in the country to which it was being sent. 

The operation of such forces would soon render it much more 
attractive to invest capital in the United States than in England; 
and if the drain of bullion were long continued we should undoubtedly 
once more enjoy the spectacle of English financiers making wholesale 
investments in the United States. The alternative method of payment 
open to Americans, namelyethe sale of their own stocks, is equally 
objectionable from their point of view. The keynote of their ambition 
is to make New York the banking centre of the world. This can never 
be effected while American securities are largely in the hands of 
foreigners ; and to buy English stocks and have to sell their own in 
order to find the means of payment would be merely making an advance 
towards their goal one day and slipping back the next. 

If the invasion of England is to be at all effective large payments 
must continue to be made from the United States; but the progress 
which the Americans have so far made in their attempts to capture 
British trade has already caused them not only to use up all their trade 
balances but to burden themselves with a mass of debt which is none 
the less formidable because it is at present merely floating: at an early 
date it will inevitably have to be crystallized. Assuming that Americans 
pursue their policy of buying ‘up British industries at heavy cost, there 
must inevitably be an alarming extension of their liabilities, unless in- 
deed they are fortunate enough to secure a great and maintained 
increase in the excess of their exports over imports. It is only in the 
case of a few very important transactions, such as the purchase of 
Steamship lines, of large blocks of Consols and of Messrs. Ogden’s 
tobacco business, that the operations of Transatlantic financiers have 
been heralded by a fiqurish of trumpets and chronicled in the press. 
A far greater amount of capital owned by persons in the United States 
has been invested quietly through the London Stock Exchange than is 
generally supposed to be the case. Moreover American financiers have 
unostentatiously entered into numerous negotiations for the purchase 
of British industrial undertakings. The individual importance of these 
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transactions would not be sufficient to justify even a passing reference 
in the public press ; but in the aggregate they probably represent a very 
large sum. The first payment for a commercial undertaking which a 
purchaser intends to take over as a going concern generally takes the 
form of a deposit; and a very important feature of minor transfers of 
businesses lies in the fact that American capitalists may have pledged 
themselves to a far greater extent than appears on the surface. As 
the New York Money Market is already burdened with a mass of 
floating debits it is by no means unlikely that, if other heavy claims are 
in process of maturing, Americans will find themselves confronted by 
. the necessity of selling their own securities in order to find the means of 
discharging their liabilities. In the present financial conditions another 
great coup of the magnitude of the Atlantic Shipping Trust, proyided 
of course that it involves the actual purchase of British assets and is 
not merely a mutual arrangement to mitigate the severity of existing 
competition, might render the export of bullion an inadequate means 
of settling the debts due from the United States to England. In that 
case the sale by Americans either of recently acquired interests in 
British concerns or of their own securities would become inevitable. 
If they chose to adopt the former alt€rnative the net result would 
merely be the transfer of American capital from one English form of 
investment to another. If, on the other hand, the securities sold were 
American there would clearly be an invasion of the American market 
by British capital as a set off against the inroads into our own market 
made by capital from the United States. Probably, however, both 
English and American securities would be offered simultaneously. And 
the curious spectacle would then be witnessed of the invasion of capital 
from the United States leading both to the ousting of other American 
capital from its employment in England and to a flow of British capital 
into the United States. 

There is not the slightest reason to suppose, however, that the 
Americans will deliberately pursue their policy of buying up British 
businesses to the extent of becoming compelled to sell securities already 
in their ‘hands in order to pay for their purchases. The strongest 
possible reason why they would not do so is the fact that they would 
have to buy in a rising and sell in a falling market. Tht mere rumour 
that Americans desire to purchase any commercial undertaking is sufh- 
cient to cause prices, as reflected by quotations for shares, to rise 
rapidly. On the other hand, just as forced purchases raise prices, forced 
sales invariably depress them. For the Americans to become sellers 
on the Stock Exchange instead of buyers would result in an immediate 
fall in quotations; and every addition to the quantity of securities 
offered by them would aggravate the fall. But while Americans 
will certainly not deliberately pursue the policy of investing capital in 
England to such an extent as to involve themselves in the necessity of 
selling securities, it is quite possible that they may reach that stage 
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through overestimating the strength of their position. The recent drop 
in the excess of exports was exactly the reverse of what was antici- 
pated; and if Mr. Secretary Gage, with all the information which his 
official position must necessarily have enabled him to obtain, was so 
completely in error, private individuals, even though they be so well- 
informed as Mr. Pierpont Morgan, himself, can hardly be expected to 
frame reliable estimates. British manufacturers who are in fear of rate 
cutting and other desperate methods of Transatlantic rivals can get a 
tolerably clear notion of the capacity of their opponents by watching 
closely the New York Money Market and the American Market of the 
London Stock Exchange. When, as at the present time, there are heavy 
floating liabilities outstanding against the United States there is no 
doubt that Americans have been making greater purchases in Europe 
than their prosperity justifies. If the monetary difficulty in New York 
becomes so serious as to necessitate the export thence of large consign- 
ments of bullion, the end of the American invasion will appear clearly 
on the financial horizon, Whenever the next step is reached, that of 
selling American securities freely on the London Stock Exchange, the 
present invasion will have become a thing of the past; nor will there be 
any danger of its being resu8citated until surplus exports from the 
United States once more render money cheap in New York. 

Far more significant than the recent decline in the value of exports 
is the fact that during the nine months ended in March last the value 
of the imports into the United States rose 89,000,000 dollars as com- 
pared with the corresponding period for last year. This indicates that, 
despite what we hear to the contrary, America is still very far from 
being self-supporting: her increase of wealth has created new wants, 
and in order to satisfy them she must still have recourse to the Old 
World. This increased wealth also tends to add largely to the ex- 
penditure of Americans abroad, among whom the craving for travel was 
never so great nor the capacity to indulge in it so high as at the present 
time. Every penny spent by them outside their own country helps to 
swell invisible imports and consequently to reduce the real excess of 
exports. And every mitigation of the drain upon our resources caused 
directly or indirectly by the War in South Africa will strengthen the 
hands of Briti$h manufacturers and traders and will render them, not 
only better able to cope with foreign rivals at home, but also more 
effective competitors in other markets. This also should have an 
appreciable effect in hindering the Americans from building up such 
huge trade balances as again to enable them systematically to invest 
large sums in England. ° 

WALTER F. FORD. 
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N England a quite baseless conviction has taken root, that'the . 
Indus and Ganges consciously allure the Russians; that the 
Cossack women lull their babes to sleep with fabulous songs of Agra 
and the Deccan. What only raises g smile in us, appears as a real 
threat to Albion, and in part turns to our profit: it is true that we do 
not need the many-coloured Ind, so -sympathetic’to our race, in its . 
conglomerate of tribes and faiths; yet we have benefited by the birth | 
of this mythical idea of the ever possible advance of the irresistible 
North across the Hindu-Kush. However artfully and sagaciously the 
diplomatists and strategists across the British Channel try to prove that 
such a movement can never be’ realised, history proves the contrary : 
the invading White. Man is himself convinced that this advance is’ 
inevitable, and finally the murmur of the bazaars from a thousand 
mouths loves to weave many-coloured patterns on the same theme. So 
much the worse for those who have cause to-fear! . 
_ The condition of affairs regarding China and the Chinese is totally 
different. This nation, mighty im its toil and endurance—reformed 
by Confucius, the sage in statecraft, to whom it had given birth, pene- 
trating into the region of the deepest spiritual vision of a thinker like 
Lao-tse, developing to the utmost elevation of loftiness and purity the 
cult of monarchy and the immortality of ancestors who have deserved 
well of their motherland—is, in vital power, our best neighbour, and 
most analogous to us in the qualities of conservatism. The primitive , 
character of our relations with China and our views of her is so evident 
that, while we endeavour more or less definitely to speak of our 
sympathies and antipathies towards one or another Power, we lose 
ourselves altogether when we come to speak of China. It is evident 
that this impenetrable whole of four hundred millions seems to.us at- 
the same time a living threat for the future, and yet in a certain sense 
a negligible quantity. It is not so long since every Russian assented 
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@ priori to the opinion of Prjevalsky* that a handful of our soldiers 
would be enough to conquer the whole Celestial Empire, yet at the 
same time we shudder at the mere thought of sinking deeper into the | 
mire of the seething life of the yellow race, where, perhaps, a slow death 
awaits the comparative outh and energy, the ideals and creative power 
of Russia. l 

Even more ominous appears to ú$ the hypothesis of the rapid, even 
though purely external, triumph of Western principles over prehistoric- 
ally constituted China. The one fact that China permits strangers, 
“ foreign devils,” to penetrate to the heart of the country, to lord it, 
even with the best intentions, in the incredibly rich interior provinces, 
to awake and arouse to a most implacable struggle for life, according 
to the most recent scientific principles, the countless communal units 
of that gigantic sleeping land, so long petrified among the natural 
treasures of their country—this one fact must be more pregnant in con- 
sequences than the ten times repeated benevolent destruction ‘of 
Chinese by our arms, or even than our careless government of them. If 
the Europeans, and I refer especially to the English, firmly plant their 
power over the politically decrepit but economically youthful Celestial 
Empire, they can easily divert itgnto a second India, far more suited for 
exploitation and with quite unlimited resources, 

There is no reason why the yellow native, who naturally despises the 
bonds of earthly life, should not become a soldier as useful to the 
colonisers, and as blindly fulfilling their cold determinations, as the 
sepoys with their self-sacrifice and- loyalty to the colours of their 
regiments. What, to the sorrow of his fellow-countrymen, the Black 
Man has become in Southern Asia under military instruction, the Yellow 
Man will become as rapidly. Our chief problem in the “ yellow” East 
as to guard against such possibilities, lest precious Russian blood 
should be spilt, and enormous sums should be spent, in the struggle 
with oncoming disasters which we must always look forward to and 
prepare for. 

In order to act with clearer consciousness within the bounds of Asia, 
we should realise our historical, and let me say it boldly, our eternal 
position, on the borders of the most contradictory forms of culture. The 
West disciplines us intellectually, but generally speaking is reflected 
but dimly on the surface of our life. Everything beneath that surface, 
and in the vitals of our people’s life, is penetrated and deeply saturated 
with Oriental inspirations and beliefs, is stirred with a thirst for the 
highest forms of being, and with broad human aspirations wholly 
different from the materialigtically rooted world-concept of contemporary 
Europeans of the middle class. Asia, that vast conglomerate of races, 
flooded Russia with her hordes, stamping her imprint on us, and turning 
us into something akin to Persia and Turkestan, to India and China. 
Up to the present we have not, nor can we have, a clearly marked limit 


* This was true even before the Chino-Japanese War. 
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beyond the Caspian, the Altai Hills, and Lake Baikal, a naturally 
distinct line of demarcation, beyond which what is naturally ours comes 
toan end. The shades of transition, especially from Russian to Chinese 
territory, are more intangible than can be expressed. In our central 
provinces, for example, in the army of the Don and the Ural, there are 
Buddhist Cossacks, kindred to the inmemor nomad tributaries of 
Pekin. On the Manicha river you peet Lamas in vestments like those 
worn among the peaks of Tibet. The spiritual personages of Northern 
Buddhism travel freely from Calcutta to Siberia, and even to our 
capital. The grandiose panorama formed by the nature of our ancient 
Eastern boundaries answers perfectly to that in the midst of which were 
formed the characters of Genghiz-Khan,—not yet sufficiently examined 
by historians,—and the great seers and ascetics of Mongol blood, but , 
of purely Indian world-concepts, and finally the Cossack conquesors of 
the East, representing “the valour and might of the Asian-Russians.” 
Whoever has seen and knows that severely majestic desert, keeping 
watch over the heart of the earth, with its measureless untouched 
riches,—must at a glance understand why the spirit of mankind has 
there ever sought either to penetrate profoundly within itself or to go 
forth with heroic might, to brush aside the most insurmountable 
obstacles, to be satisfied only with attaintng the impossible, to find peace 
only in accomplishing the unattainable. In us is incarnated the 
resistance, both warlike and peaceful, of the Christian West to the 
chaotic Asian world, with its undoubted culture in the past, and at the 
same time its decrepitude from an insufficiency of interior creative force, 
which can only be reduced to order by an active faith. From Russia’s 
example the Eastern peoples will learn to understand and value such an 
active faith, which gives peace, not less than Buddhism, with its assuage- 
ment of the rebellious will, and at the same time brings the gladdening 
dawn of man’s regeneration, which is lacking, or rather too much con- 
cealed, in the stern cult of the princely sage Buddha, in the narrow 
rationalism of Confucius, in Islamism with its dry reflection of monothe- 
istic verities. This is the key to our unique success, unparalleled in 
history, in subjugating kingdom after kingdom, not merely by open 

-hostility and military achievement, but also by the secret powers of 
emotional sympathy, and the irresistible necessity under which we lie of 
finding in every intelligent creature of whatever faith, of whatever race, 
a lesser comrade and brother, with equal rights before God and the 
Tsar. 

The Mongols—the stepping-stone between Russia and China—have 
assimilated with entire conviction, and once for all, this view of Russia 
and of her Chief Director, who for them répresents the incarnation 
of Compassion, Chagan-Dara-Ehe, one of the luminous. manifesta- 
tions of Buddha himself. The Tibetans, who maintain close relations 
with our Buryats, are gradually being penetrated by the same thought. 
The remaining subjects of the Son of Heaven arè still an inert mass, 
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cherishing above everything their own tranquillity, their protection 
against predatory forces, their fields and gardens under whose soil have 
mouldered the bones of their fathers and grandfathers. 

China needs rulers to confirm and vindicate the law; she desires an 
order of things undey which ‘the artisan and peasant may peacefully 
ply their traditional Iakours, without enduring the burden of a military 
organisation. Can the artificial awakening of the Celestial Empire, 
dragging her into the formidable whirlpool of international events, 
confer on her sons such idyllic ideals? Will not the culture of the West, 
which unbridles the mind, bring a chill of cruel discord and torment 
into the soul of the autochthonous Chinaman, who has remained for 
thousands of years in happy ignorance of our so-called material 
progress ? ; 

Once Europeans have brought and continue to bring disorder into the 
lives of the kingdoms of Asia which survive politically, it is unthinkable 
for us to judge them without prejudice from the point of view of purely 
Western progress. In former times the Celestial Empire astonished the 
foreigners from the shores of the Indian Ocean ; but, like sober 
observers unwarped by presumption, they did not condemn a foreign 
order of things merely for not resembling their own. If my memory 
does not betray me, in Frehn’ Preface to “Ibn Fozlan’s Bericht” is to 
be found an ancient Arabian saying well worthy of profound attention : 
“Seek wisdom even in China” Thus one of the True Believers of the 
first epoch of the Koran, with all its enthusiasm, dared to think aloud 
concerning the kingdom of most bitterly detested heathen beliefs, 
Could we find many, even among the cultivated classes of our day, able 
to rise to the height of so simple a truth? The Celestial Empire is held 
to be as it were alien, and antecedently worthy of condemnation as a 
pariah, among the remainder of mankind. 

The nearness of the Celestial Empire, which has brought great gain 
to the English, may yet turn toa Nemesis. The Chinese of Hong-Kong 
are far from submissive to the wishes of their colonial rulers. Into the 
constituents of the native element there enter to a notable degree 
wanderers and criminals, who find it advantageous for a time to escape 
from prosecution on their native soil, under the shadow of a liberal 
foreign goverment. When there arises a danger of their being 
nevertheless followed and given up, one of them will straightway 
commit some light offence and get sent to the English prison for a 
short term, so that no pursuit can touch him. 

The hostility between the Chinese, instigated by the authorities of 
neighbouring Canton themselves, and the white element of the colony, 
has more than once exptessed itself in a very aggravated form in the 
past. 

It would be no wonder if the natives paid back the detestation of the 
foreigner in the same coin, and if some fine morning the bakers served 
up their bread spiced with arsenic. The Cantonese natives have never 
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ceased to summon their fellow-countrymen with threats from the 
“foreign” town, sending thither incendiaries and robbers, falling on 
foreigners even in the harbour, artfully tunnelling beneath the Bank of 
India, and the like. Happily, some one thought of calling to the help 
of the administration several hundred brave and |pyal Punjabis and of 
instituting the so-called “ police-boats” to folléw up evilly disposed 
persons and smugglers on the water The powers of the Celestial 
Empire, in their turn, try to increase the supervision of these latter, 
but what profits the vigilance of a few units against the obstinacy of 
many thousand opponents? 

Singapore, founded by the English, is no longer a European city, 
but an outpost of rapidly advancing Eastern Asia, which within a short 
period has peacefully stepped within the limits of the white colony, 
and has firmly established itself there. To crowd out the fellow- 
_ countrymen of the Son of Heaven from their point of vantage is 
no longer to be thought of; they are gradually getting the trade and 
manufactures into their own hands, are making themselves indispen- 
sable, and are ready at any moment to establish gn imperium in im perio. 
Amongst them, according to their Several birthplaces,—for the 
Provinces of the Celestial Empire are so colossal and so varied in race 
as to be ina certain degree alien to eah other,—penetrate strongly 
organised societies, in which the secret bond between the different 
human ‘units, forming a close-knit defence against the outer world, 
leaves nothing to be desired in the struggle against obstacles and for 
material success. Many beggars under such favourable circumstances 
grow rich without any special difficulty and return home again to their- 
native China. i 

The terrible strength of such societies would be a standing threat 
against the indigenous peoples and colonists alike, were not these- 
gigantic brotherhoods at enmity amongst themselves; they are said 
even to have their hired champions, ever ready to meet their rivals. 
But it is certain that a time will come when the instincts of race will 
outweigh these causes of discord, and then will arise the question of 
how it will be possible to holdin check this industrious yet inimically 
disposed multitude. Will it be necessary to arm the Malays? 

Among the Chinese of Singapore, many succeed in gathering 
together a large capital, and gaining a certain position. °Their repre- 
sentative sits in the Legislative Council of the Colony. Yesterday- 
wandering beggars, to-day they are rich, owning handsome villas with 
wonderful gardens, riding in elegant carriages and smoking only dear 
cigars. In the first half of the nineteenth century, the millionaire. 
Vampoa enjoyed special prominence there, # man who by his own 
efforts had raised himself from extreme poverty to wealth and educa- 
tion on European lines. He.is spoken of as an interesting type by 
Goncharoff, Admiral Bukatoff and other Russians, who visited Singa- 
.pore at that time. This gifted and resolute man had intended to visit. 
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Kyakhta, Irkutsk, and even Moscow. I know not whether he ever 
realised his wish. In any case, even the wish to do this is remarkable, 
in one who owed his prosperity to the colonial policy of England. 

The population of the Celestial Empire, innumerable as the sands of 
the sea, is a mighty froblem in its relations to history and culture. In 
the full sense of the\word, this is the Sphinx of the nations, which 
clearly mirrored, and up to theepresent mirrors unbroken in all the 
forms of its life the policy of ancient Egypt, or the civilisation of 
Assyro-Babylonia—in a word, the most typical monarchy of the 
Eastern world. What concern has the Son of Heaven with so-called 
Western progress, anarchical at heart, when before his spiritual eye 
ever stand the wise and mighty forms, so closely bound to him, of the 
rulers and autocrats of archaic mould, in whom ideas of popular welfare 
were closely united with the possibility of realising them, and of bring- 
ing help to whoever needed it? What meaning would there be for the 
Celestial Emperor in the pursuit of modernity and popularity, in the 
wider sense of the word, as it is understood and eagerly sought by the 
tulers of Western lands? The Emperors of China were from the 
dawn of time so close to the multitude and at the same time so 
unapproachably lifted above eit, that a similar position existed and 
exists in Russia alone. Thanks to its favourable geographical posi- 
tion, the Celestial Empire easily secured supremacy among Asian 
lands washed by the Pacific Ocean, and on the threshold of the nine- 
teenth .century China began to sink into a peaceful sleep of stagnation. 
The Yellow Man is averse by nature from bloody battles and excessive 
stress; his detéstation of war is instinctive, and naturally developed, 
along with a certain neglect of military affairs, under the influence of 
the consciousness that even the bravest and mightiest of his neigh- - 
bours were powerless against him. The giant among the nations either 
rooted them out as rebels, or, even oftener, assimilated them morally, 
When the time came to recognise new enemies, and this time extremely 
dangerous ones—the Europeans—the decrepitude of will and feeling 
in the self-satisfied Chinese government would not allow it clearly to 
perceive the truth as to its own backwardness, It continued and still 
continues to regard itself as the centre of the earth, unprepared to bear 
the punishment for such a touching blindness. 

It is doubtful if any country has been the subject of such contradic- 
tory opinions as China, Its whole national formation arouses the 
liveliest interest in Europe, especially if we remember that on the vast 
territory of the Chinese Empire almost a third of humanity, wearing 
an imprint of the greatest originality, finds a home; no historian or 
moralist can ignore the destiny of this vast multitude, which ages ago 
had won for itself many of the conveniences of cultivated life, a multi- 
tude in whose character, moreover, the sharpest contradictions take 
form—the most brilliant qualities, alongside of the’ most repulsive 
defects. ` 
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The philosophers of Germany, with the light touch of Hegel, gener- 
ally despised the Celestial Empire, considering it as the prototype of 
immobility. In China, according to their opinion, the Mongol race 
has reached the utmost level of development possible for it, and in the 
nature of things can advance no further, growing }: a dried up branch 
on the green tree of history. 

What is the origin of an opinion se negative? Can it have arisen 
merely because the inhabitants of China were unable, after the manner 
of their self-conscious and hardly sincere contemporaries in Japan, to 
burst forth in boundless rapture'over the civilisation of Europe and 
America? Like the ancient Greeks, for whom almost everything 
belonging to other lands was barbarous, the Chinese as a mass regard 
the West with entire disrespect, and consider their own social structure, 
the fruit of thousands of years of development, a model for all*the 
world. They call their land the Middle Kingdom. The ancient 
Hindus and Persians gave the same name to their respective lands. 
Is it right for us, who hold an equally narrow point of view, to consider 
our own most recent culture as alone healthy and fruitful? It seems 
that there may be two answers to this. 

Herder considered China as an embalmed mummy, decorated with 
inscriptions, and wrapped in silk. Other thinkers have seen nothin 
in this gigantic land but sleep and numbness, have compared it to a 
morass, foretelling for China a near term and destruction. “We cannot 
“but wonder,” exclaims the late veteran Orientalist Vasilieff in one of 

` his works, “how the peoples of the Far East, for thousands of years 
“working perpetually over the same ground, have not died of weari- 
“ness!” Butare they really petrified in an unintelligible stagnation, 
or have they been living a rich inner life, in no way inferior to that of 
Europe? The Italian writer Ferari has come forward in our century 
as the champion of the Chinese people. In his work, “China and 
“ Europe,” he tries to show that her evolution has been parallel with 
ours, and has experienced like revolutions in the spiritual realm. 
“ Their philosophers taught almost at the same time as Pythagoras ; 
“ their conquerors gained fame in the days of Alexander of Macedon 
“and the Romans; the barbarians fell on them at the very time when 
“the civilisation of the Cæsars was threatened; the imperial power 
“assumed the dignity of Chief Priest in the time of Gregory the Great ; 
“Chinese learning flourished in the days of Abelard and Thomas 
“ Aquinas ; dramatic art in China reached a certain degree of excellence 
“when the Divine Comedy was being composed in Italy ; the best poets 
«óf the Celestial Empire, her age of renaissance and of return to her 
“ most ancient culture, are close to the times of Petrarch and Boccaccio, 
‘“and correspond to the revival of classical learning. The Treaty of 
“Westphalia, and the French Revolution have their analogues in 
_ “Chinese history. For the first two-thirds of its national development, 
“ China kept a whole generation ahead of Europe. *During the Middle 
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“ Ages, the most yotable years in China and Europe coincide with such 
“marvellous accur4cy as to approach the miraculous. From the year 
“ 1400 China begat to fall behind, perhaps some thirty years.” In other 
words, between thĝtwo regions so widely separated from each other 
there is a certain sedet bond, and a certain psychic work goes on in the 
heart of humanity iS like directions. Accordingly the hasty conclu- 
sion that the land of Confucius‘ is, as De Tocqueville thinks, inhabited 
by a weak-minded and barbarous nation, is perfectly unjust, as is our 
self-satisfied conviction of our undoubted superiority to them in every 
direction. The Chinese have lived and continue to live in perfect 
accordance with the law, guided by firm and enduring principles, which 
inspire all their national organism; there are no signs whatever of 
decline or decrepitude. Coming into contact with the West, China was 
at first perturbed at the sight of its material might, but since for ages 
the eyes of the Chinese themselves have been almost wholly turned 
towards terrestrial things, concerned chiefly with the well-being of the 
present life, teaching many millions of Positivists to maintain a strictly 
utilitarian view of things, the sons of the Chinese Empire, neither 
underrating nor exaggerating the value of foreign culture, have set 
themselves to assimilate it gradually, so far as it is capable of varying 
the conveniences of their existence, and is adapted to the real needs of 
the country. The particulars of Western history are undistinguishable 
for the Chinese ; they are too proud of their civilisation to seize blindly 
on everything foreign, without distinction, but at the same time too 
practical not to borrow thence everything that is usefulto them. Their 
first successful step in this direction was as follows: They made them- 
selves indispensable to the new-comers, and managed in a certain sense 
to bind them hand and foot. No Western man of action is able to 
dispense with the aid and intermediation of the natives—which means 
that he is in fact not fully in control of any undertaking. They come 
forward as the best cooks, form the whole corps of domestic servants, 
become skilful artisans, in Western methods, and even appear as 
musicians or photographers. The model hotel on the island of Hong 
Kong is kept by Chinese. The natives have gained control of the 
retail trade in European and American wares. You have only to pass 
through the best built streets of the maritime towns on the West shore 
of the Pacific Ocean, to see that the shops of imported wares belong 
to the local inhabitants. They say that in Shanghai it is cheaper to 
buy a piece of Manchester cloth from a Chinaman than from an 
Englishman. 

Being unrivalled in the field of commercial resourcefulhass the local 
merchants little by little crowd out the foreigners from their territory, 
and the time can hardly be very distant when all the imports and even 
the export trade will be iri the hands of Chinamen. As early as the 
year 1881, the ship “ Mei-fu” carried a cargo of tea (32,500 cases) to 
England, as well as a quantity of straw work. If the sons of the 
Celestial Empire can grasp the thought of bringing the products of their 
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native land to the very markets of Europe, they will soon become their 
‘own buyers abroad. They have energy enough forfthis, and sagacity 
and capital. Until the year 1873 the natives did mpt possess a single 
steamer, but now they have dozens, having almo% totally driven out 
the foreigners from the freight trade between port on the China coast, 
and attempting also to support traffic and pass€nger connections of 
their own with Europe and the United States. To assure themselves 
against dependence on foreign powers, the subjects. of the Son of 
Heaven are strenuously attempting to establish mills and factories, 
knowing that their fatherland abounds in silk, cotton, wool, iron, and 
coal. Western production will soon have to curtail its, operations, and 
yield a considerable share of the profits received to the Chinese, whose 
diligence is exemplary, while they rapidly learn and master every 
industry. ; l ° 

, Already in the markets of Imperial Rome ancient Chinese iron was 
recognised as the best. There is no reason why, with the development 
of metallurgy in the Far East, it should not gain more importance. For 
the yearly and rapidly increasing impogt by €hina of millions - of 
rubles worth of foreign iron and steel is not normal, nor need it last 
for ever. A day must surely come whengAmerica, England, Sweden, 
and Germany will cease to be necessary to China, grown aware of her 
own boundless resources. 

The telegraph has been introduced on the initiative of the govern- 
ment. In principle, the government also determined to introduce rail- 
ways, but delayed, not being supplied with a sufficient number of 
native engineers, and unwilling to employ foreigners in the exploita- 
tion of the iron ways. In ten or fifteen years the first difficulty 
will certainly have been overcome. Many native youths are ` 
diligently studying natural science. The intellectual forces of the 
country are growing stronger and increasing with every year. -The 
excess is involuntarily forced into colonisation. These Colonists go 
to Central and South America, the Islands of the Pacific Ocean, Singa- 
pore and our Ussurian Provinces. The Confucian principle of 
profound respect for science, the habit of the people to toil at the 
acquisition of knowledge, heedless of the number of years required, will 
serve in part as a guarantee that in Eastern Asia with time there may 
be born one of the most highly cultivated of nations. 

For the ironical European, Chinese life may seem outwardly a 
caricature; the Chinese may easily be dubbed “ fanatics of order,” 
and looked at as hardly more than the ivory toys of native maau- 
facture—but, from a critical point of view, thig arrogant judgment is 
not justified, and a time will come for it to take a cruel revenge on the 
hasty denier of the spiritual powers of others. 

From a political point of view, the Celestial Empire has been con- 
sidered as immovable and incapable of active intervention even in 
` regions economically most important to it. But such a view can hardly 
escape the accusation of narrowness. Potentially, the land of the Son 
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of Heaven is something so immense and potent, that it is impossible 
to foresee what it\may grow to, within a few decades. If Japan was 
able to advance abng the path of material reform and technical ex- 
cellence, there is noeason to deny the possibility of a like development, 
but on a far larger scale, in the case of China. Its population are not 
less gifted, not less\ inclined towards education, than their island 
neighbours, who consciously determined to study Western methods. 
When some shock from without or some disturbance from within 
awakens the Middle Kingdom from its so-called “ stagnation ”—alto- 
gether natural and normal for a land which has lived through many 
centuries—it is certain that the current of modern life will drag it into 
its strenuous whirlpool, will stir up and stimulate the naturally good- 
natured giant, and as a result, this great nation, now so unjustly treated, 
yet justly proud of the numerous blessings of its ancient civilisation, 
will of its own accord demand a proportionate share of power, glory, 
and wealth, of success and weight in the assembly of nations which 
flourish round the Pacific Ocean. Europe frowns at the mere thought 
of such bold ideas on the part, of the Yellow Race; but the latter grows 
strong imperceptibly, and begins to struggle with difficult problems : 
first, how to avert the danggr of a seizure of the coast of China by the 
“foreign devils” (for the citizens of the Celestial Empire, Russia is a 
neighbour and friend, not a predatory foe like the other powers who 
follow a colonial policy), and secondly, how to guarantee against famine 
during the next century the excess of its much-enduring labouring 
classes. In the Twentieth Century, whatever it may: cost, China will 
require for this, as natural colonies, Annam, Cochin China, with Cam- 
bodia, Siam and Burma, the great Malay regions: Formosa, the 
Philippine Islands, Borneo, Sumatra and Java. Whoever rules China, 
she will certainly in time acquire a formidable fleet, and then the 
struggle for existence will follow its course with pitiless logic. 

In view of the marvellous religious toleration of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and even of the whole nation, certain superficial observers are 
ready to suggest that the natives are altogether indifferent to religion, 
and in reality believe in nothing. But this is not really so. The chief 
rôle in the life of each individual, and in the whole structure of social 
life, has been played, since time immemorial, by the veneration of 
departed parents and ancestors. No philosophical or radical theories 
have been able to disturb this veneration, or to displace the ceremonies 
which embody it. After quitting his perishable mortal vesture, in the 
belief of the Chinese, man continues to live as before, amid the same 
joys and sorrows, needing the love and care of those near to him, and 
suffering from loneliness. The unsatisfied longings of the spirits of 
those who have entered the other world, and their consequent afflic- 
tion, act unfavourably on the life of those who are left behind, causing 
disquiet to the lafter. It is therefore necessary to gratify the dead, to 
carry out their wishes, and to show them reverence. Originally, this 
service was paid at the tombs, but afterwards circumstances dictated 
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the erection of family shrines for this cult, and the placing of tablets 
bearing the names of the memorable and revergl dead in fitting 
cabinets. Every day the head of the family betook himself thither to 
offer service, burned incense, offered sacrifices when fiecessary, informed ` 
the unseen guardians of his hearth of all details concerning the welfare 
of his family, and so forth. To complete. the bnd with the unseen 
world, the living had recourse to soothsaying, mediumism, and the like. 
The will of the ancestors guided the actions of their grateful progeny, 
who would not and could not have lived without a consciousness of 
the lessons of the past. For this past gave only wise lessons, illumina- 
ting the present with the enumeration of the bright examples of 
benefactors, and threatened a stern punishment to those who departed 
from the rules of the sacramental past. The cult of departed ancestors 
flourished the more vigorously in China, because nowhere hive 
parents been more revered by their children than there. The younger 
generation actually grows up in the idea of that veneration which must 
be paid to elders; and attempting from childhood to teach all to fulfil 
everything that is recognised as a duty, they do not look tolerantly 
on caprices, self-will, obstinacy, disobedience, egotism and mendacity, 
but, before it is too late, root out or smothgr these evil characteristics ; 
to direct the wills of their children in this or that direction by -means 
of dainties or: would-be innocent deceptions is considered unpermis- 
sible. Parents demand more than a merely theoretical knowledge of 
ethics; they insist on a constant practical application. They thus 
dispense with punishment, from the cradle guiding their children into 
obedience and a knowledge of self-control. Near relations assemble 
together, and for the general good institute assemblages where the 
children read aloud improving books, and then each of those present 
is invited to an open-hearted confession, if he has any worldly difficul- 
ties, debts, arrears, or burdens; all concerns are decided in common, an 
issue is sought from every difficulty, and, where it is possible, misfortune 
is helped by a collection for the suffering relative. This condition of 
affairs in the first place prevents the multiplication of beggars (there 
are few in China, and to become a real proletarian is difficult, so long 
as a man has not finally driven away his relations), and in the second 
place often keeps men back from crime. 
Woman is highly esteemed as mother and wife, but family life is 
protected against outer influences and allurements. Marriages are 
arranged under the supervision of parents, and in harmony with the 
' ideas of the ancestors ; romances beyond these limits are not sanctioned 
by custom, but none the less the young couples are often very happy. 

‘ Our famous Sinologist Georgievski has compared this phenomenon to 
the marriages of our clergy, who evidently have not the opportunity to 
secure with certainty in their brides a true well-being and mutual under- 
standing, yet who generally find both. Antecedent feelings of attrac- 
tion promise too little for the future; time alone can confirm relations 
and awake conscious love. 
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From the common people to the monarch, all are penetrated with 
the desire to perpetuate the deeds of their ancestors, and to render 
service to them, fedling every moment their dependence on the world of 
spirits. In antiquit\, the sacrificial offerings were not bought, but were 
prepared by those who honoured their dead themselves. Later on, 
this became impossible, but the most prominent personages in the 
Empire even now follow in theepath of hoary antiquity in the form of 
‘their ceremonies. Every year the Son of Heaven personally ploughs 
land in the capital, the chief officials doing the same in the provinces, 
while the Empress feeds silkworms. In Europe it is thought that this 
is done by the ruling powers in order to reconcile the working-classes 
to toil. But this is not quite just; the Emperor and Empress do set 
an example, it is true, but not of industry alone, rather of filial 
obedience, which ‘is demanded by the cult of ancestors, and of which 
industry is the result. 

This extreme concern for the well-being of those in tie life beyond. 
the tomb sometimes, it is of course true, verges on the ridiculous. If 
a boy dies, for example, he must not be left a perpetual bachelor, for 
he might suffer from loneliness ; therefore his parents seek out a girl 
suitable for him, whose birthday and death correspond with those of 
their son. A post-mortem marriage, so to say, is arranged. On the 
appointed day, a doll, representing the bridegroom, is brought to the 
house of the imaginary bride, and returns thence in company with 
another, representing the betrothed girl, with her ancestral tablets. 
The marriage is celebrated, just as if two human beings had really 
been joined in the closest union, and the tablet of the new bride is 
then added to the ancestral shrine. During the lives of their parents, 
children present them with substantial tombs, as a sign of love and 
devotion. 

The sons of the Celestial Empire are inclined to see the presence 
and activity of spirits in everything. The welfare of multitudes of the 
dead is anxiously cared for by their descendants, but there are also 
countless numbers who have long been forgotten, who have died 
childless, or who have been put to death. To guard against their 
being tempted to work evil on the living, all China honours them once 
a year. Agan offering to the spirits of the hapless, paper garments are 
‘burned, as well as pieces of gold and silver paper representing money. 
In the evening, boats, from which like objects are thrown into the 
water, traverse the rivers, and also make offerings of rice and 
vegetables; this is in honour of those who have been drowned. In 
order that, while wandering in the darkness, the spirits may the more 
easily find the offerings meant for them, thousands of little lamps are 

‘floated down the rivers in clay pots. Meanwhile on all sides through 
“the night resound the plaintive sounds of tomtoms and the saa 
songs for the dead. 

The opinion that the subjects of the Son of Heaven are monsters in 
the full sense of the term, exposing their new-born children to the 
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mercy of fate, or even to be eaten by dogs, is widely spread. But at 
the same time, nowhere is there such a love of o spring, and on a 
religious basis, as in the Chinese Empire. THe contradiction is. 
explained by the fact that sometimes the poorest Class of the people 
is absolutely without the means of nourishing its offspring, and volun- 
tarily gives up to others, or deposits in foundling hospitals, girl-babies. 
at the breast, who will not bring honour to their father and mother ; 
but sons are esteemed a boon from heaven. If we were to draw an 
accurate numerical parallel between cases of parental cruelty in the 
West and in the realm of Confucianism, the comparison would be far 
from favourable to our civilized nations. Dimly conscious of this on 
the one side, and on the other experiencing at every step the heartless. 
egotism of the white race from across the sea, who boldly preach to 
the “yellow savages ”—in the persons of a selected few—the Eternal 
Principle of Love, while their-fellow-countrymen from the muzzles of 
their guns, and by merciless contributions, arrogance and force, dis- 
credit the principles of the higher ethics in the eyes of the indignant 
East—it is no wonder if the masses of the people are turned against 
the sincere and glowing zeal of “the angels of light and mercy” who- 
_ come here to help the suffering, to save the lost, ‘and to minister to 
pain. “Why do you not find like work for yourselves at home, where 
“you have social disorder enough to call forth all your powers ? ”—- 
curiously ask the Chinese patriots. 

A certain seclusion and secrecy with which the nuns are wont to. 
surround themselves, the notable mortality among the unfortunate 
infants who find their way into the refuges, generally utterly exhausted. 
by hunger and hardship, the rumours started by'enemies of order, 
that the children are put to death for the purposes of witchcraft, to 
prepare an ointment into which enter as ingredients pieces of child’s- 
flesh—all this injures the mission of self-sacrificing European women. 
The sad figures of Christian women who have renounced their native 
land and the allurements of the world, to spend the night-watches in 
prayer over the cradles of other people’s ailing children, are -unintel-- 
ligible to the Chinese. 

It is not the Chinese who are in need of the invaders from beyond the- 
sea, but the latter who need the natural wealth of the Celestial Empire. 
‘The natives have no reason to esteem the adventurers who recognise- 
no law but menace and force. It would be well for them sometimes to- 
remember that they are in a country which does not belong to them, 
though this does not hinder their lording it far more unceremoniously 
there than they would be permitted to do at home. l 

The first direct relations between the. comparatively distant West 
and the Yellow East were opened up by rich Syrian merchants. , 
The mediæval Arabian factories which were established in Canton at 
a later date doubtless greatly resembled those which were established a. 
long time subsequently by Europeans. The foreigners there secured" 
equal extra-territorial rights, and at every opportunity entered into a. 
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fierce struggle with the natives; for example, the navigators of the 
year 758, coming trom the shores of the Persian Gulf, calmly set fire to 
Canton, which had been peacefully trading with them, and fled on their 
fast sailing vessels. Even then the long-suffering citizens could under- 
stand the classical témeo Danaos. ‘It is probable that similar savage 
attacks were made at subsequent periods; but it seems certain that 
the chief despoilers of the peopl of Huan-tung were of Germanic race, 
for otherwise it is difficult to understand why the epithet “ red-haired 
“devils” should have come to-indicate foreigners. The dark-haired 
Portuguese were the first of European nations to make their appear- 
ance here, bold fellows also, who hesitated at nothing. But they did 
not gain the palm of pre-eminence; they did not succeed in making 
the worst impression on the far from sensitive Chinese masses, who 
have by no means been pampered by destiny. Is not this character- 
istic? We need only remember that in the year 1816 the English 
frigate “ Alcestes ” was received at the “ Tiger’s Mouth ” at the entrance 
of the Pearl River with a salute (so, at least, the mandarins afterwards 
affirmed), and replied*with rund shot. 

Now, thanks to his guns and bayonets, the Cantonese European 
enjoys specially comfortablesquarters on the Chu-Tsiang River; never- 
theless the reason of the last uprising of the local’ population a few 
years ago was a revolver-shot, fired by a drunken Englishman in the 
street, which wounded a child. The idea of superior culture, it would 
seem, is strangely understood and applied by contemporary civilised 
nations." 

Few people in the West know (though in the interests of justice 
they ought to know), what India pays to the English Government 
even for establishments which do not concern her directly; for 
example, 60,000—70,000 rubles a year for the Legation on the Persian 
Gulf, besides considerably more than 100,000 rubles a year for a 
like object in China, and for the English consular force there. If 
the British colonisers of Asia do not hesitate to wrest money from 
the hungry but uncomplaining Hindus within the limits of their own 
Empire, to pay their own servants on the shores of the Pacific Ocean, 
they are hardly likely to hesitate when it is a question of exploiting 
the Chinese. On what basis, then, can we expect friendship and con- 
fidence from the subjects of the Son of Heaven towards their relentless 
foe of long date? When the authorities of Canton, compelled to carry 
out the will of the stronger, ceded Hong Kong to the British, the 
Chinese Emperor was wroth, and wished not to recognise the treaty. 
Since then, the helplessness of the central government in that vast land 
has become even more palpably evident, as is seen at every concession 
or even dispute with the Powers. Western Europe has broken a 
terrible breach in the Great Wall of China, spiritually considered ; who 
and what can save China from falling entire under a foreign yoke? We 
believe Russia alone can. 

The East in general is penetrated with, and lives in, wonderful fore- 
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bodings, which fill the Western mind with astonishment ; ; it is full of 
eloquent ideas, so to speak. I remember, for instarice, a story of our 
veteran poet, A. N. Maikoff, of how he once asked the Kirghiz Sultan’ 
Vailkhanoff—a man with a European education, and whose name is 
well-known to those who have followed recent events in our Asian 
Empire—what was his philosophy of history. » The son of Turan 
thought for a moment, and vivaciously answered : “God Almighty gave 
“the sovereignty of the earth to my ancestor Genghiz Khan; for our 
“sins it has been taken away from his descendants and given to the 
“White Tsar. That is my philosophy of history!” 
In the formation of the hieroglyph “ Hwang-ti,” “over-lord,” the 
ancient title of the Sons of Heaven, is included the idea of “ white 

“prince, White Tsar!” English students explain this by the recent 
corruption of the word, which originally meant “he who knows how 
“to rule himself.” But is it not all the same, once the present meaning 
is so eloquent? 7 

Sinologists with a wide outlook, like the gifted S. M. Georgievski, 
so untimely cut off, with small success, unfortunately, even quite 
recently explained to their very limited audiences how indispensable it 
was for Russia to gain a wide and varied knowledge of China. 

To promote the sale of silk in the West, the population of the 
northern provinces of the Chinese Empire at the beginning of our era 
conceived, even if indistinctly, the idea of journeying thither, especially 
by land to the Amy Darya, the land of the Parthians under the Arsa- 
cide dynasty, to Merv (Mu-lu in Chinese), by the Red Sea, and Syrian 

Antioch. At that distant date, the East had by no means crumbled into 

political units mutually detesting each other. On the contrary, 
humanity had not then thought out those minutely pitiless principles 
of nationalistic egotism now erected into a cult; and much more 
willingly accepted sources of fresh life from without, in spite of that 
exclusiveness of many forms of life manifested to us by history, 
accepting benefits from sources foreign in blood and alien in faith. 
Who can say how many creative ideas the Chinese pilgrim-merchants 
brought home with them from the journeys which they made even 
before our era to the Ganges, or how many were brought back by 
these Christian monks from Iran who introduced the cultur¢ of the silk- 
worm to Byzantium? 

‘There is not a kingdom in the world where learning is so highly 
honoured and reverenced as in China. It is enough to remember that 
Confucius gradually attained kingly rank, that temples were built to 
him for spreading science throughout his native land, that whole dis- 
tricts rejoice over the winning of diplomas by their inhabitants, to say 
nothing, of course, of the town or village which gave birth to the 
successful candidate. Sometimes triumphal arches are erected to the 
most brilliant scholars. 

The veneration of literature and scholastic excellence i is extra- 
ordinarily developed. Persons who have been able to make an intelli- 
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gent study of the works of the true sages, little by little gain rare 
honour. Every scrap of paper marked with hieroglyphics is honoured 
by the Chinese. In Canton and Shanghai (and probably in other 
places), there exist societies which hire workmen to go through the 
streets looking for cast away fragments of paper, on which are words, 
to collect and burn them; this is to guard against anyone's applying 
to unworthy uses a thing so sacred as writing, and, with that, writing 
which was invented by the greatest teachers and leaders of the Chinese 
people. Certain zealots are not.even satisfied with this, but bury the 
ashes in earthern pots, or throw them into the rivers. Of course, in 
contact with Europeans, this almost superstitious fear vanishes, but 
the fact is so sympathetic in itself, that this can only cause our regret. 
It is related by a tourist who travelled through the Empire, that he 
was once sitting by the roadside, reading an English novel. Two 
native scholars came up and unceremoniously pushed their heads 
between the reader and his book, stared a long time at the text (a 
crowd of onlookers had meanwhile gathered round), and finally 
announced with comical astonishment that they could not recognise a 
single letter. To this the ready-witted traveller calmly replied in 
Chinese: “Your learning must be very limited, in that case!” The 
general laughter of the crowd immediately covered the simple-minded 
men of letters with confusion. 

A Chinaman is ready to study with incredible industry up to any 
age, overcoming the greatest obstacles. Every citizen (except actors, 
jailors and executioners, with their immediate descendants), is eligible 
for government office, according to the examination he has passed. 
The respect of the people and authorities for those who have shown 
especial assiduity or intelligence is extended not only to these 
favoured persons, but also to their parents, for giving birth to sons so 
useful to their country. According to the Pekin Gazette, there were 
in 1889, at the autumn written competitions in Fu-Chau, no less than 
nine candidates over eighty years of age, and two over ninety, whose 
work was successful and whose handwriting was distinguished for firm- 
ness; and we have been taught in our school days to marvel at the 
courage of old Cato, who undertook to learn Greek! It is said that 
there are times when grandfather and grandson are candidates at the 
same examinations.’ A multitude of poor creatures toil at these studies, 
literally on a few copper pence; according to the tradition, a certain 
scholar who afterwards became famous, having no means to buy himself 
a lamp for his studies before the examination, caught a number of fire- 
flies in a gauze bag, and used them to shed light on his books. The 
mere familiarity with thousands of hieroglyphs demands many years 
of life. 

The denial of the right to compete for the highest civil rights in 
China applies only to the foreign population; this includes, for in- 
stance, the river population of the Pearl River (Tanka), composed of 
aborigines formerly driven to their boats by the Chinese. Even so, 
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only a minute percentage (not more than 500 people) yearly passing 
the highest examination at Pekin far more than supplies the number 
required for the vacancies in the service. Discontent among the. 
hungry men of letters grows proportionately. The Chinese adminis- 
tration actually consists of an incredibly small number of personages of 
at all important rank ;—for the whole colossal Empire, there are only 
nine thousand. Under the Viceroy of Canton, who rules over an 
immense population, there are only 430. For every post there are 
waiting at least a dozen men qualified to fill it, and these applicants 
greatly disturb the government of the province. 

A conviction has grown up abroad, that the mandarins, badly paid 
by the government, but forced to keep up large retinues, are the 
greatest robbers and despots. To a certain degree, this is very ppob- 
able. It is well, at the same time, to bring forward facts of the opposite 
order, ‘ 

Where but in China, in what other country, does the responsibility 
of the chiefs of the government to custom and the moral law 
border on the region of something altogether ‘mystical? The repre- 
sentative of power temporarily appointed is to such an extent 
identified with the population entrusted te his charge, that he is some- 
times compelled to suffer a heavy penalty for crimes committed within 
the region entrusted to him, and is repeatedly fined for the misdoings 
of others; he is guilty before the Son of Heaven even for floods, 
droughts, famines, fires, and natural calamities. For a blow given by 
one of these to his mother, it was commanded by the Emperor that the 
culprit should be put to death and his house, where the crime was com- 
mitted, destroyed, that his village should -be accounted polluted, that 
the officials of the neighbourhood should be deprived of their salaries, 
and that local students should no longer be admitted to the examina- 
tions. Zealous officials themselves pray the Son of Heaven by no means 
to pardon their faults and transgressions. f 

If one who treads this difficult and thorny path further shows himself 
to be irreproachable in conduct, the love of the people towards him and 
their boundless gratitude are inexpressible. On the departure of the 
virtuous governor (and the administrators are changed rather 
frequently !), the people present him with many-coloured robes of 
. honour and silken pavilions, crowds of men and strings of palanquins 
convoy the departing magnate, transparencies adorn the road, and the 
air is scented with incense. His path is decorated with arches in- 
scribed: “To our Father and Friend! ”—“ To the Bright Star of the 
“Province!” and so on. It is customary to preserve the slippers of 
such a worthy official as a treasure. 

The pitilessly just viceroy Yeh, who was taken captive by the 
English, was received after his death by the Cantonese with solemn 
manifestations of grief, and a shrine was erected to his memory. 


HESPER UKHTOMSKL 


MR. KIDD QN WESTERN CIVILISATION. 


IGHT years ago, in “Social Evolution,” Mr. Kidd stated some 
wholesome truths in a fresh and vigorous manner, which was 

none the less effective because the statement was often paradoxical 
in form, and depended sometimes on forced antithesis. Clothed in the 
all-conquering phraseqlogy of biological evolution, his views on the 
nature and factors of social progress attracted an amount of public 
attention which was fully justified, on the whole, by the knowledge of 
social phenomena and the power of comprehensive generalisation 
which the volume displayed. It had an adventitious popularity in 
certain circles because it seemed to turn the tables upon the anti- 
religious dogmatism which sometimes invokes the name of science, by 
the connection it asserted between religion and the very doctrine of 
natural selection on which modern biology rests. The “ ultra-rational 
“sanctions” of morality and social progress on which the book 
insisted, proved a palatable phrase to the defenders of supernatural 
dogma, while it perhaps provoked undue heat and animosity in those 
of the opposite camp, leading them to do less than justice to what 
there was of solid truth in Mr. Kidd’s interpretations of history and of 
the present trend of social movement. The book thus stimulated 
discussion in many quarters, and as it partook itself of the nature of a 
brochure or manifesto, it naturally foreshadowed an attempt on the 
part of the author to work out a system of social philosophy on the 
basis of the ideas therein enunciated. This task Mr. Kidd has now 
essayed in his “ Principles of Western Civilisation,” which purports to 
be only “the first volume of a system of evolutionary philosophy,” and 
thus inevitably challenges comparison with Mr. Spencer’s vast under- 
taking. Unfortunately it cannot be said that in the interval Mr. Kidd’s 
thought has gained in lucidity or convincingness. In applying the 
ideas of his previous book, he has invented a cumbrous and (as it 
seems to me) singularly unfortunate terminology, in which he disguises 
them almost beyond recognition, and which is repeated on page after 
page almost as if he were reciting the words of an inspired creed, and 
were fearful of deviating in the smallest particular from the exact 
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words of the formula. It has been said of Hegel that wherever you 
open him, he seems always to be saying the same thing. But the 
repetition which one finds in most great thinkers possessed by some 
large conception, is different from the literal and monotonous recitation 
of a form of words with which Mr. Kidd extinguishes the reader’s 
patience. Mr. Kidd is, moreover, himself sọ impressed with the 
importance of his message, and by aceumulating his adjectives labours 
so insistently to produce the same impression upon his readers, that 
in the_parts of the volume dealing with his philosophical generalisa- 
tions the style becomes turgid and inflated, sometimes to the verge of 
meaninglessness, and only recovers sanity when it touches earth, so to 
speak, in the later chapters dealing with historical facts and present 
day social conditions. In the presence .of such grave defects, it may 
seem perhaps the part of a pedant to complain of “ split infinitives,” 
but Mr. Kidd’s devotion to this clumsy and objectionable construction 
grates upon the most hardened nerves. 

What then, are the ideas, common to the two books, in which Mr. 
Kidd believes that he has found the key to the history of mankind? 
The main theses of “Social Evolution” were (1) that human society, 
like animal life everywhere, progresses ony through the ceaseless stress 
of competition—the rivalry of race with race, of individual with 
individual—in virtue of which, according to the operation of natural 
selection, the unfit are weeded out, and only the fittest maintain them- 
selves and survive to propagate their kind; (2) that this upward 
movement is being carried on at the expense of the individual, and of 
the present generation as a whole, in the interest of the efficiency of 
the stock and of the generations that are to follow, and is thus flatly 
at variance with the enlightened self-interest of the individuals of whom 
the social organism consists at any given moment.  Self-interest 
would teach them to conserve their own material interests by easing 
the stress of competition in every possible way, notably, e.g., by 
artificially restricting the growth of population and the consequent 
pressure upon the means of subsistence. To these promptings of self- 
interest Mr. Kidd restricts the term “reason,” which he accordingly 
‘describes as, “ the most profoundly individualistic, anti-social and anti- 
“evolutionary of all human qualities.” “Reason has nothing to do 
“with any existence but the present, which it insists it is our duty to 
“ourselves to make the most of.” It follows immediately from this 
definition of terms (3) that there is no rational sanction for progress— 
that in submitting to the conditions of the social and evolutionary 
process, man is swayed entirely by the “ ultra-rational ” sanctions which 
religion in its various forms, and Christianity pre-eminently, supplies. 
Religion, therefore, instead of being a survival from primitive savagery, 
to be gradually merged in rational insight, appears as the eternal and 
necessary counterpart or complement of reason, the cohesive force in 
society which antagonises the disintegrative tendencies of the 
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individual reason and ensures the possibility of progress. Thus, “ we 
“understand how an ultra-rational sanction for the sacrifice of the 
“interests of the individuals to those of the social organism has been 
“a feature common to all religions; we see also why the conception 
“of sacrifice has occupied such a central place in nearly all beliefs, 
“and why the tendency of religion has been to surround this prin- 
“ciple with the most Mmpressive,and stupendous of sanctions.” 
Applying this scheme to the facts of Western Civilisation, he finds 
the characteristic feature of that civilisation to be the altruism with 
which it was so powerfully ino€ulated at the Christian era, and the 
“development of a stupendous system of other-worldliness,” in which 
reason came near extinction as a faculty of independent judgment and 
“the super-rational sanction for conduct attained a strength and 
“universality unknown in the Roman and Greek civilisations.” Pro- 
ceeding to contrast modern with ancient civilisation, he points out 
that in the latter the tribe or state was the unit, and the struggle for 
existence operated mainly between these groups; the survival of a 
group or society depended on its efficiency as a fighting organisation. 
In modern societies this extêrnal competition of state with state no 
doubt continues to operate; but a marked and growing feature of 
modern societies is the relative independence possessed by the 
individual, an independence characteristic of an industrial as dis- 
tinguished from a military organisation. Mr. Kidd, therefore, in 
dealing with them concentrates his attention on what has been called 
intra-group competition—z.e.,, competition for economic goods between 
individuals of the same society. Here his position is peculiar and 
worthy of note. As might be expected from the quasi-religious 
sanction with which he invests the struggle for existence, as the 
divinely appointed instrument of progress, he sees in this internal 
rivalry, which keeps all the powers of individuals at their utmost 
tension, the most precious instrument of social efficiency and the 
ultimate cause of progress. “So far from our civilisation tending to 
“produce an interruption of, or an exception to, the cosmic process 
“which has been in progress from the beginning of life, its distinctive 
“and characteristic feature must be found in the exceptional degree 
“to which it has furthered’ it.” The direction of advance among the 
modern natfons has been, he points out, towards “the political and 
“social enfranchisement of the masses,” so that, “the fact of our time, 
“which overshadows all’ others, is the arrival of Democracy.” But 
democracy means essentially “ participation in the rivalry of existence 
“on equal terms.” The democratic ideal is “a condition of society in 
“which the whole masl of excluded people will be at last brought into 
“the rivalry of existence on a footing of equality of opportunity.” 
Thus “the significance of ‘the entire order of social change in progress 
“among the Western peoples, consists in short, in the single fact that 
“this cosmic process tends thereby to acquire amongst us the fullest, 
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“highest and completest expression it has ever reached in the history 
“of the race.” Notwithstanding this laudation of unlimited competi- 
tion, however, it presently appears that this divinely appointed 
instrument cannot be trusted to work alone, and religion is invoked on 
the opposite side as a controlling and modifying force. It is significant 
of the looseness with which the term religion is used that Mr. Kidd ~ 
now proceeds to argue, in effect, that the proces$ of Western Civilisa- 
tion is the story of the gradual success ‘of Christian ideals in tempering 
the ruthless action of natural selection. For presumably “the power- 
“holding classes” obtained their position, through the operation of 
natural selection, by reason of their greater social efficiency. There is 
nothing in that cosmic principle which should induce them. to part 
with one jot or tittle of the power and privilege they have acquired. 
The true moral of the situation is drawn by Nietzsche, when he urges 
them to improve their advantage to the utmost, and to cultivate the 
“ Uebermensch ” on the labours of a subject population. Yet, as Mr. 
' Kidd tells us, the course of Civilisation has been marked by the break- 
ing down of privileges one after another; and the tendency of recent 
legislation in particular has been “to strengthen and equip at the 
“general expense the lower and weaker against the higher and 
“wealthier classes of the community.” his is traced by Mr. Kidd 
with much truth, to “the immense fund of altruistic feeling with which 
“our Western Societies have been equipped,” or, in simpler language, 
to the feeling of human brotherhood which first found full expression 
in the teaching of Christ. The presence of this element he finds to 
be the characteristic feature of Western Civilisation, and one that 
opens out possibilities of progress which were closed to states of the 
antique pattern. | , : 

These, then, are the ideas upon which Mr. Kidd draws in his present 
volume. He has not, so far as I can see, added in any way to the 
stock; but those on which he here concentrates attention reappear 
under quasi-philosophical titles which are intended to magnify their 
importance, but which in reality (I cannot but think) tend to obscure 
their real meaning. 

He begins as before by connecting his work with the theory of 
evolution, calling attention to the transformation which the doctrine of 
evolution by natural selection has effected in all departmehts of know- 
ledge, and especially in those which deal with man in society. As’ 
we have seen, he calls his work expressly “a system of evolutionary, 
“philosophy,” and professes in it to draw the ultimate consequences, 
hitherto unperceived, of the scientific theory when applied to social 
phenomena. These consequences, he contendy almost on evety page 
of his book, are so “momentous,” so “ extraordinary,” so “vast,” so 

. “remarkable,” so “gigantic,” “enormous,” and “ stupendous,” that he 
appears to labour under a sense of almost prophetic importance in being 
the first to enunciate them. His first thesis’ is that» the evolutionary 
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process works everywhere in the interests of the future, that is to say, 
in the interest of the species or type, not in the interest of “ existing 
“individuals considered either separately as individuals or collec- 
“tively as members of political society.” The recognition 
of this fact involves, he maintains, “a shifting of the centre 
“of significance in the evolutionary hypothesis.” Social philosophy 
has been governedshitherto by the idéa of “the ascendency 
“of the interests of the present,” but in the evolutionary 
process truly interpreted the evolutionary centre of the process is seen 
to be in the future, and its meamng therefore can never be grasped by 
“any theory of utilitarian politics in the State” This is what he 
intends by the ever-repeated phrase that the meaning of the process is 
“projected beyond the limits of merely political consciousness.” And 
under the title of “The Principle of Projected Efficiency ”—a title 
singularly unfortunate, as it seems to me, and ill-adapted to express 
the author’s meaning—this idea becomes the keynote of the book. It 
is next identified with the principle of Western—z.e, modern or 
Christian—as contrasted with ancient civilisation ; and thus the social 
evolution of mankind falls énto two great periods, ancient or pre- 
Christian civilisation, based entirely, according to Mr. Kidd, on the 
ascendency of the present, afd Western or Christian civilisation, based 
on the ascendency of the future. Political and social writers before 
Mr. Kidd have not recognised the significance of this remarkable anti- 
thesis, and consequently their speculations continually tend to revert 
to an antique standard. This declension of thought from the 
governing principle of our civilisation is also to be noted in the practical 
sphere in many current ideas and tendencies. But in proportion as a 
society or nation refuses, for considerations of immediate interest or 
personal ease, to take upon itself the burden of the world-process, to 
that extent it falls behind in the selective struggle for the inheritance 
of the earth. This is the ultimate principle of division between dead 
or dying nations and those to which the future belongs. The English 
speaking peoples (with the possible addition of the Germans) represent 
in this respect most truly the underlying principle of Western 
civilisation. l 

Such is a brief and, I think, a fair outline of Mr. Kidd’s argument. 

What meaning and value can we attach to it as a theory of human 
` history and progress? 
. (1) In what sense is it true that evolution works for the future and 
not for the present ? 

(2) What connection is there between this fact, if it be a fact, and 
the principles of the Ghristian religion? 

In regard to the first point, no one would think of denying—it is 
indeed a commonplace—that natural selection works towards the 
improvement ‘(or, to be quite strict, towards the modification) 
of the species, or type, and that the individual or the 
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present generation may be regarded, in any given case, as simply a 
link between the past and the future—a material, as it were, in which 
the, developing principle is working out ends which do not yet appear. 
It is surely quite without foundation to suppose, as Mr. Kidd intimates, 
that Darwin and the earlier Darwinians were blind to this fact: it is 
the very essence of their doctrine. Of course Darwin constantly 
describes natural selection as taking advantage of variations which are 
beneficial zo the creature itself. But how otherwise’could he express 
the fact? It is because the variation is beneficial to the individual 
that it is preserved and accumulated for future generations. If it were 
not beneficial to the individual in the first instance, natural selection 
would have no material to work upon. It does not follow from this 
statement of plain fact that Darwin or any other evolutionist regarded 
the present individual or the present generation as a ¢erminus ad 
quem: the procession of the generations is the presupposition of all 
evolutional thought. And, in truth, Mr. Kidd’s exclusive insistence on 
the aspect of futurity involves a much more serious risk of distorting 
the true significance of the theory. Pressing into his service the 
striking essay in which Weismann treatse the déath of the individual 
as a device in the interest of the species—to prevent stagnation and 
provide for variation, adaptation and profress—and referring to such 
facts as the growing burden of parenthood which accompanies growing 
complexity of structure in the individual, Mr. Kidd discerns “a prin- 
“ ciple of inherent necessity in the evolutionary process, compelling ever 
“ towards the sacrifice on a vast scale of the present and the individual 
“in the interests of the future and the universal.” “It is the burden 
“of the generations to come which controls the whole process.” The 
meaning of the drama of life “remains continually projected beyond 
“the content of the present.” “The interests of the individual in 
“those adjustments ‘profitable to itself’ . . . have actually no 
“ place except in so far as they are included in, and have contributed 
“to this larger end in the future.” “The winning qualities in the 
“ evolutionary process must of necessity be those qualities by which the 
“interests of the existing individuals have been most effectively sub- 
“ ordinated to those of ‘the generations yet to be born.” And applying 
the same idea to different types of social order he says, “ the interests 
“of all the visible world around us can have no place except in so 
“far as they are included in the larger interests of a future to which 
“they are entirely subordinated.” 

Now if it is an abstraction to speak of the individual or 
the present as if it were’ an ultimate and independent and 
self-explaining goal, it is equally an abstraction to treat it 
in this way as merely the matrix of that which is to be, The 
consequences of such a mode of presentation are instructively 
exemplified in Mr. Kidd’s own theory. For we are embarked, in that 
case, upon what philosophers call the infinite progrees. The present 
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generations are sacrificed (if we are to speak of sacrifice) to the interests 
of those that are to follow, but they cannot be said, any more than their 
predecessors, to reap the fruit of those sacrifices. They are the 
victims of the same stress and strain in the interest of the hungry 
generations to'come, whose feet are at the door, but who will likewise 
be sent empty awaysfrom the Barmecide feast of existence. Once 
embarked upon this process, there is no possibility of ‘stopping any- 
where, and when realised it reduces the cosmic process to a manifest 
futility, making it the pursuit of a goal which is nowhere reached, and 
to which in strictness, owing to the conditions of the case, we never 
make any nearer approach. But the illusion results from the abstrac- 
tion to which we committed ourselves. The present, as we said, is 
nof a terminus ad quem; but it is, at any given point, the term in 
which existence is summed, the heir of the past as well as the womb 
of the future. Past and future are alike projections from its reality. 
It is the heir in possession. It Zives its own life and realises its own 
satisfaction. It is impossible therefore to separate the present and 
the future as Mr. Kidd does, e His argument (though I do not think he 
intends this) sometimes conveys the impression that the efficiency of a 
stock in the future is purchased at the price of its efficiency in the 
present. This is of course in the teeth both of science and of logic. 
It is only through its efficiency in the present that any community 
or race can vindicate itself before the bar of natural selec- 
tion and win the promise of the future. Natural selection, that is to 
say, works equally for the present and the future, according as 
we look at it, but always primarily for the present, and for the future 
only so far as its conditions are identical with those of the present, or 
are being continuously modified in the direction hitherto observed. 
Should any fundamental change of conditions ensue, natural selection 
would discriminate in favour of the race which could most rapidly 
retrace its steps along the course of development it had hitherto 
followed. Natural selection, indeed, can never do anything more than 
justify “ what is,” whatever that “is” may be. In a sense, therefore, 
it would be more correct to say that natural selection never carries us a 
step beyond the present; it deals with conditions as they arise, but is 
in itself entirely blind, so far as any foresight of the future is concerned. 
Looked at as a natural law of causation, in short, the principle of 
natural selection is always at work, and always at work in precisely the 
same way. It is impossible, therefore, to use it as a principle of 
division between periods of human history, and to divide that history 
into two epochs, in the first of which natural selection works for the 
efficiency of the existing political or social organisation, in the second 
of which it works-for the efficiency of society in the futuré. Whatever 
difference there may be between Western and Ancient civilisation, 
Mr. Kidd’s mode of arriving at this dichotomy in human history cannot 
be accepted as satisfactory. 
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But if natural selection possesses in itself no principle of guidance— 
seeing that in one sense, everything just as it is may be traced to the * 
operation of natural selection—how does Mr. Kidd come to assign to 
it the philosophical-importance he does? What he really has in view 
seems to be something quite different from natural selection strictly 
so called—to be in fact a teleological interprgtation of the cosmic 
process. Natural selection, or the survival of the fittest, it cannot be 
too clearly understood, supplies us with no standards of value—not. 
simply no standards of ethical comparigon, but no basis for comparing 
different stages of the process as better or worse in any respect what- 
ever, save that of adaptation to the immediate environment. Such 
adaptation may mean retrogression as well as development; it may 
mean, that is to say, what we, with our inveterate habit of so judging, , 
call retrogression or development. But natural selection itself gives 
us only a sequence of events, not in a strict sense an evolution. Given, 
however, the last term of the series (for our present purposes man as 
so far evolved), and assuming the value Gn ethical or other terms) of 
the result, it is always possible for us to yegard he sequence of events 
which terminated thus as travailing towards this birth, or, in Bacon’s 
large phrase, guided by a “ divine marshal ” towards this result. Such 
a teleological interpretation may be entirely immanent in character, 
implying no interference ab extra with the mechanical operation’ of . 
natural selection; but it derives its warrant, not from that scientific 
principle, but from a conviction of the absolute worth of the end 
attained—a conviction strong enough to determine us to 
interpret the whole process in the light of its culmination. 
The sequence of events, so viewed, becomes then throughout a chain 
of means and ends. The forces which have been operative, either 
continuously or at critical junctures in human history, appear as the 
main factors which have contributed to produce the result. This is 
what is meant by a philosophy of history, and it is a philosophy of 
history in this sense, and depending on these assumptions, which Mr. 
Kidd professes to give us. . ; 

When history is thus conceived as the working out of an end, it at 
once becomes evident that the means employed in its realisation are 
such as often completely transcend the short-sighted calculation of 
the human actors at any given epoch, through whom the purpose is 
being accomplished. God, as the theologians say, makes the wrath of 
man to serve Him. Or, to put it more generally, the shaping spirit of 
the future uses the blind instincts of men, their follies and obstinacies, 
their light desires, to beat out the fabric of the years to come. 

« Qur indiscretion sometimes serves us well 
When our deep plots do fail: and that should teach us 

` 'There’s a divinity doth shape our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 


The blindness of human beings and of nations to the true issues 
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ot their actions is a commonplace of the moralist and historian. Some- 
times it meets us in an encouraging form. Saul the son of Kish, who 
went- out to seek his father’s asses, and found a Kingdom, has been 
often quoted ; and the handful of British traders who laid the founda- 
tions of our Indian Empire is also not anew comparison. On the other 
side, there is a passage in Symonds’s biography, in a letter to the late 
Professor Sidgwick, in which’ he gives poignant expression to the 
helplessness of the best-deduced political principles to aid a people in 
the crisis of their fate. “ We gannot apply what we have learned, and 
“the green tree of life laughs at our gray theories. Nay, worse, the 
“unexpected evolutions of the organism force us to doubt what we 
“confidently thought we had learned. Surely England has reached 
“ crisis at which, if ever, principles ought to suggest the way to right 
“solution. And yet none are applicable. Sternly, blindly, patiently, 
“sufferingly, we shall have to live it out, just like the meanest 
“ mollusc.” 

Mr. Kidd concentrates on the contrast so often emphasised by 
psychologists and *moralists between self-preserving and race- 
preserving activities. The living being is a mass of impulses and 
instincts of whose origin hê can give no account, and whose purpose 
in the scheme of things is hid from him His nature being what it 
is, thé satisfaction of all his impulses and instincts is necessarily, so 
far as it goes, a source of pleasure; and the unreflecting individual 
is thus impelled by an inner force to the performance of the one set.of 
functions no less than the other. But the accounts of egoism and 
altruism are far from easy to balance when the calculating reason 
appears upon the scene. The Pessimists have expended perhaps a 
disproportionate time and labour in proving that if the individual is 
taken in isolation from his kind, the balance of pleasure and pain will 
in most cases come out on the wrong side. The sexual and parental 

impulses and instincts may be taken without injustice as the central 
fact in animal life; but it is due to the wiles of the Unconscious, in- 
satiately bent on its own ends (so runs the argument), that the 
individual does not perceive, or perceives too late, that he has been 
duped in the interest of the generations to come. No bountiful Venus, 
but an insatiate mother of longing and woe, she blinds one generation 
after another to the clearest teachings of reason. The réle of the Uncon- 
scious in human affairs, and in the cosmic process generally, furnished 
Von Hartmann some thirty years ago (as it had done Schopenhauer 
before him) with a system of philosophy; and though handled in a 
different interest, thesfacts adduced, and the line of argument pursued, 
bear frequently an instructive resemblance to what we find in Mr. Kidd. 
There is the same contrast in both between the selfish hedonistic reason 
and the ends of the cosmic process, though these ends are viewed by 
Mr. Kidd as the perfection of wisdom and by pessimism as the perfec- 
tion of folly. And in both cases the argument turns upon the power 
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of reflection which comes with reason. Man can say to himself, ina 
sense in which no animal can, “Pleasure, be thou my good.” For 
with the gift of reflection which makes him man, he acquires the power 
of self-control, the power of guiding his instincts and impulses; and 
while this power is the source of all upward progress towards the 
human virtues and graces, it also implies the capacity of manipulating 
his instincts in the interests of selfish indulgence, and, so applied, it 
may sink him lower than the brutes from which he springs. 

Without following the process of the selfish reason to the lower 
depths of moral degradation, Mr. Kidd, both in this book and in 
“Social Evolution,” returns repeatedly to the population question. 
Taking, as he does, a pronouncedly optimistic view. of the world process 
and the ends to which it moves—seeing also as a practical politician 
the way in which the natural increase of population has worked in the 
past to secure the future of the English-speaking races—the tendency 
towards artificial restriction of the birth-rate presents itself to him as 
a dereliction, so to speak, from cosmic duty. It means at all events, 
the deliberate resolve, on the part of an individwal or community, to 
limit its horizon to considerations of its own comfort and well-being. 
And to that extent it may be fairly taken as a symptom of the 
degeneracy of the race in which it appears. Such a race must have 
an ever dwindling share in the future of mankind; and Mr. Kidd is 
at least right in insisting that society has never been founded, and 
will never be maintained, on a basis of individual self-interest or 
pleasure. This furnishes him with a text from which he preaches, in 
a way which is bound to be useful, against two apparently opposite, 
: but at bottom closely related, tendencies of modern thought and 
practice. 

In designating his first chapter “The Close of an Era,” Mr. Kidd 
expressly indicates that it is the utilitarian theory of society and of the 
state, as expounded by the Philosophical Radicals, and as preached 
and practised by the Manchester School of economists and politicians, 
which he regards as having reached-its term. These doctrines of 
political enfranchisement, combined with unlimited economic com- 
petition and social Zazssez-faire, may not always have been expressed 
with precision or held with consistency; but they have formed, as ie 
points out, the common creed of the older Liberalism and 
Radicalism. On the political side, it is no exaggeration -to 
say, as he does, that “the political party in England which has 
“been most closely identified with the cause of progress in the 
“past inherited . . . the greatest tradition jn politics which our 
“civilisation has produced”; and its principles may claim in this 
respect to have conquered the world. But, as he says again, “ me 
“ great utilitarian movement of the 19th pony has run its course” 
“the basis of the old Radicalism has gone.” “There has been no 

“system of ideas that has ever held the mind of the world from which 
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“the intellectual basis has been so completely struck away.” To 
students of philosophy and to philosophical students of history and 
society, this conclusion can hardly be called novel. The doctrines of 
individual freedom and human equality which made modern 
Liberalism a power conquering and to conquer were, in their origin, 
ethical ideas, embodying fundamental principles of our civilisation ; 
but it was their fate to be interpreted and formulated in terms of 
abstract individualism, by men who had been bred on the philosophy 
‘of pure sensationalism which dominated the 18th century, and found 
its classical expression in Hume. Reducing experience to isolated 
impressions and ideas, adhering to one another in consequence of 
casual collocation, this philosophy treats society as an aggregate of 
mutually exclusive units, each pursuing as sole end his own individual 
pleasure. The problem of Utilitarian ethics and politics thus takes 
the form of evolving social and benevolent action from the play of 
individual selfishness, or as Carlyle put it “ Given a world of knaves to 
“educe am honesty from their united action.” Mr. Leslie Stephen 
has recently, in his volumes en “ English Utilitarianism,” ably exposed 
the bankruptcy of this system of thought, as applied to social affairs. 
Utility, he says in effect, fhay be a valuable practical test of many 
political arrangements or social institutions, but you cannot apply such 
a test to the existence of the social organism itself. The origin and 
maintenance of society depend on cohesive forces which cannot be 
weighed in such a balance. Mr. Stephen laid stress chiefly on the 
defects of this system of thought as a social philosophy ; but its social 
consequences depend on the fundamental defects of its theory of know- 
ledge, and these the prolonged criticism of modern Idealism may claim 
to have effectively exposed, long before Mr. Stephen wrote. The 
influence of such criticism is slow and cumulative in its effects, but 
perhaps Mr. Kidd’s relegation of this whole system of ideas to the 
past may be taken as a sign that this lesson has at last gone home to 
the general consciousness. And it is no small advantage, it may be 
added, to have this conclusion so vigorously enforced in a book which 
is bound to be widely read by many whose contact with philosophical 
ideas is mainly at second-hand. 

But in bracketing with the Manchester School the apparently 
opposite ideals of Marxian Socialism and Social Democracy, Mr. Kidd 
performs, perhaps, a more timely service; and in condemning them 
upon the same grounds, he shows the philosophical power of detecting 
a single underlying principle in its diverse manifestations. The point of 
resemblance is their exclusive pre-occupation with the conditions of 
material well-being. Political Economy was central, as is well-known, in 
the thought of the Utilitarian Radicals, and formed the gospel of the 
Manchester School. It is the same economic interpretation of history 
which dominates modern socialism. The process of human develop- 
ment is regarded as determined entirely by economic conditions, and 
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-assumes the aspect of a war of interests between existing members of 
society. The conflict of labour and capital sums up for Marx the 
significance of the human record; and his sole ideal is the adjustment 
of the conflict by the extinction of the antithesis and the cessation of 
the personal struggle for existence. The ideal is thus concerned purely 
with the distribution of material goods, or as Me. Kidd likes to put it, 
with the material interests of the present. While, as we shall see, 
entirely in sympathy with many so-called socialistic proposals, Mr. 
Kidd censures this profoundly materiabistic conception of human good 
on which the systems of aggressive socialism are founded, and which is 
so frankly expressed in the anti-religious ideals of Social Democracy 
in Germany and elsewhere. He finds there systematised and formu- 
lated the spirit of practical materialism which is fostered by many 
influences and in many quarters at the present time, and in which he 
recognises, not without reason, the great and growing danger of our 
civilisation. As regards the Socialistic contention, he had already 
pointed out in Social Evolution that if the economic factor were indeed 
the only operative factor, the forces at work would long since have 
reached the equilibrium demanded by their inherent tendencies. .“ If 
“we are to have nothing but materialistié selfishness on the one side, 
“leagued against equally materialistic selfishness on the other, then the 
“ power-holding classes, being still immeasurably the stronger, would be 
“ quite capable of taking care of themselves, and would indeed be very 
“foolish if they did not do so.” The very existence of the Socialistic 
propaganda would be inconceivable but for the presence of humani- 
tarian factors quite otber than the economic. In spite of the avowed 
materialism of what may be called its official principles, Socialism, as 
an active force in practical reform, really rests upon ethical, or as Mr. 
Kidd prefers to call them, religious principles, which set limits in human 
affairs to the ruthless operation of natural selection as it is seen at work 
in the animal world.’ f 

All this is excellent. Itis when Mr. Kidd proceeds to connect these 
valuable criticisms with his two-fold division of húman history, founded 
on his distinction between the ascendency of the present and the 
ascendency of the future, that we begin to feel that we have left solid 
ground behind us. In one sense, we have seen, in confidering the 
action of natural selection, that the ascendency of the present 
represents nothing objectionable—is indeed the inevitable condition 
of all human effort. On the other hand, if the ascendency of the 
present means the recognition of none but material ends, and the 
acknowledgment of no principle of action’ but individual self- 
interest, then surely few generalisations could be more rash than 
to seek to affix this label either to pre-Christian civilisation as a whole, 
or to Greek and Roman civilisation in particular. Yet the ground on 
which Utilitarianism ‘and official Socialism are condemned is repeatedly 
stated as being that they represent the principles of the older civilisation, 
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and have not become- conscious of the forces operative in our own. 
Splendid patriotism and devoted affection—not to mention more 
homely virtues—were assuredly as little absent from the ancient world 
as were ideals of truth and goodness, far transcending the conditions 
of material well-being. The pagan ideal undoubtedly differed in many 
ways from the Christian, but all-human virtue must have a common 
basis, and the old saying “anima naturaliter Christiana” is perhaps 
nearer the truth than Mr. Kidd’s laboured antithesis. The old civilisa- 
tion no doubt ended in practical materialism and a recrudescence of 
the grossest superstition, but these were the causes of its death, not 
the forces which made it great. 

If we press the parallel between the social atomism of the utilitarian 
theory and the principles of ancient civilisation, the want of coherence 
springs at once to light, for in antiquity the state rather than the 
individual is the unit. That is to say, the cohesive forces of society 
are so strong that, within the ancient state, the individual does not 
‘attain the full measure of development of which he is capable. The 
individual in this sen$e is a modern product. This is, of course, one of 
the common-places of philosophical history, and Mr. Kidd is far from 
being unaware of it. Indee@he uses this very fact of the overshadowing 
influence of the State as one of the points in his contrast between 
ancient and Western civilisation. Both impeachments, it would seem, 
can hardly be true ; but Mr. Kidd passes from one to the other through 
the assumption which he apparently makes that the ends of a State 
are necessarily material in their character. In so doing he falls back 
upon the idea, already criticised, of the materialistic basis of ancient 
civilisation. But here, again, the antithesis will not bear analysis. 
The State, as such, certainly deals to a large extent with externals ; 
and in the conflict of state with state for sovereignty and predomin- 
ance, the materialistic aspect of its functions must necessarily fill the 
eye. But it is the ethical virtues, nurtured by the State in its citizens, 
which, in the long run (as Mr. Kidd himself is not slow to argue) decide 
such conflicts. And there must be something wrong with an antithesis 
which would compel us to rank the Athens of Pericles or the Rome of 
Hannibal’s day as representative of materialism, and Chicago as the 
exponent bf Western idealism. The patriotism of Sparta and Rome 
or the ethical outlook of Sophocles cannot be put on one side as 
qualities which refer to a limited present, while modern communities 
live under “ the shadow of the infinite future.” 

The difference between ancient and modern civilisation is not that 
between selfishness and altruism, nor yet that between action for the 
present and action for the future. Profound differences there 
obviously are, and Mr. Kidd is right in connecting them with the 
influence of Christian sentiment, but the nature of that influence may 
surely be much more simply and unambiguously expressed. It seems 
almost a deliberate perversity to represent the message of Christianity 
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as a call to self-sacrifice for the future of the race. The early Chris- 
tians did not believe in any future for' the race; they looked for the 
speedy conclusion of this mundane drama. The future in which they 
did believe was a future for the individual in another world. The 
` interests of ¢Azs future were certainly of such transcendent importance 
in their eyes that they quite overshadowed the passing concerns of 
the present life. This is the meantng of the Christian antithesis 
between the things that are unseen and eternal and the things that are 
seen and temporal. . To Christian segtiment the interests of future 
generations are no more a satisfying object of devotion than the 
interests of the present generation; both belong to the same plane 
of existence—the world that now is. The destiny to be realised is 
outside the world-process altogether. Mr. Kidd’s statements of the 
central principle of Christianity are so highly generalised—one might 
almost say, so studiously vague—that they might cover either interpre- 
taion of the future. “We have present,” he says, “in that religion, 
“underlying all its phases, however varied, however obscure, one 
“central phenomenon which constitutes rot onl? the essential fact of 
“its inner life, but the distinctive principle to which its evolutionary 
“significance is related. It is the openir& in the individual mind of 
“the terms of a profound antithesis, of which the characteristic feature 
“always remains the same ; namely that it is incapable of being bridged 
“or closed by any principle operating merely within the limits of 
“present consciousness.” Statements like this are hardly calculated 
to convey a very definite idea of Christian teaching ; but knowing what 
we know of historical Christianity, it would be just possible to interpret 
the “profound antithesis” referred to in the Christian sense. Mr. 
Kidd, however, so far as one can see, has no interest in that interpreta- 
tion. Present and future all through his volume mean present and 
future in the mundane history òf the race, and to that sense he seems 
to pass through the ambiguous middle term of the “infinite” The 
eternal world of Christian faith is often described as the infinite in con- 
trast with the finite; and the procession of future generations may also 
be spoken of as infinite (in another sense), ‘seeing that it never comes 
to anend. When Mr. Kidd speaks of the Christian era as “the epoch 
“in which the present and the finite begin to pass under the control 
“of the future and the infinite,” the two meanings seem to become 
interchangeable in his mind, and it is certain that the whole of the 
rest of his argument depends upon a supposed antithesis to which the 
most typically religious minds of Christendom would have been pro- 
foundly indifferent. It is almost incredible that Mr. Kidd should 
leave the matter thus ambiguous, but it is upon this ambiguity mainly ` 
that the identification of the supposed principle of Projected 
Efficiency with the central phenomenon of the Christian religion 
depends for its plausibility. 
What are the Christian ideas which have worked like a slow leaven 
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in modern civilisation? If we try to answer this question very gener- 
ally, but at the same time as simply as possible, should we not say that 
thè most fundamental idea, in a social regard, was the idea of a 
perfectly’ universal human brotherhood based on the doctrine of a 
common divine sonship? This was the principle that burst the bonds 
of the antique state. To those who learned the lesson of Jesus there 
was “neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, 
“Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free.” Though not enunciated for 
the first time by Christ, no ọne will deny that through his life 
and teaching this idea first became a vital force in world-history. 
The brotherhood of all was intimately associated with—might indeed 
be said to be based upon—the new and infinite worth recognised 
in gach. In .Christianity the individual steps out of the limita- 
tions of a merely civic or national existence, not in the negative 
sense of Epicureanism or Stoicism, but as one who while in the world 
is raised above it, as one whose fellowship is with God, and who is 
the heir of eternal life. As the compassion of Christ went out towards 
universal man, so the same,thought is perpetuated in the mystical 
_dogmas in which the Church enshrined his teaching. The doctrine 
of the Incarnation invests with sacredness for evermore the human flesh 
in which God himself had deigned to dwell. When Gregory the First 
urged upon the conscience of Christendom the manumission of slaves, 
it was, in his own noble words, because “redemptor noster, totius 
«conditor nature humanum carnem voluerit assumere.” So oppres- 
sion and cruelty become sin because they are an offence against those 
for whom Christ died. And the mystical unity of all men with Christ 
becomes their unity with one another: “Inasmuch as ye have done it 
“unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
“me.” On the one hand, there is thus a raising of the whole scale 
of values. Human life is invested with a new significance. 
In view of his eternal destiny and infinite capacities, man is 
removed from the category of natural things which are born 
and live their season, and perish, so to speak, in the using. 
A single human soul outweighs to the Christian thinker the whole 
material system. And, on the other hand, this intensification of the 
value of each individual is extended to every member of the human 
family. The slave takes his place beside the free man ; the new-born 
infant, the weakling, the deformed, the aged and hopelessly diseased, 
are all alike invested with the sacrednegs of a divine humanity. 
Practices, therefore, such as infanticide, which the harsher pagan world 
had sanctioned withoyt remorse, became at once impossible to the 
Christian conscience. And though the pagan hardness long per- 
petuated itself in institutions and laws, and is far from being yet 
extinct, Mr. Kidd is right in connecting with Christian sentiment the 
gradual amelioratjon in modern times of the general human lot, and in 
particular the striking increase of genuine concern for the lot of the 
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suffering and the oppressed. But in the new “ philanthropy ” there is no 
thought of any antithesis between present and future generations. It ~ 
is simply man as man who has become invested with claims to con- 
sideration which the sentiment of the ancient world restricted to the 
citizen. The way had been prepared for such a revolution in feeling 
by the ideas of the later Stoics and by the world-wide extension of 
. . td 

Roman citizenship ; but Christianity alone impressed it upon the world, 
and gave the feeling its warmth and its absolute universality. 

This Christian doctrine and the “ rights of man” have undoubtedly 
worked in our civilisation towards political enfranchisement and social 
betterment. Democracy may be something of a catchword, but in a 
large sense Mr. Kidd is fully justified in connecting the general move- 
ment of modern political thought with the ethical and religious çon- 
ceptions in which our civilisation is rooted. And there is one part of 
his argument, in the chapters on “ The Position in Modern Thought ” 
and “Western Liberalism,” which is full of suggestion and warning. 
Quoting Sir Henry Maine, he points out that the modern doctrines of 
popular government are essentially of Egglish origin, and may be said 
to have been evolved in the political struggles of the 1 7th century. 
These doctrines may all be conveniently resolved into “the claim of 
“the native equality of all men.” But “by the men with whom the 
“assertion of ‘natural light’ originated in England, the doctrine of 
“the native equality of men was most certainly not accepted as a first 
“principle. It had no meaning apart by itself. We see that it was 
“accepted at the time, as it was accepted later in Locke’s writings, only 
“as a corollary to a conception of the relationship in which men were 
“held to stand to a meaning in their lives which transcended the 
“meaning of the interests included within the limits of political con- 
“sciousness.” Later, however, in the French thinkers who heralded 
the Revolution, in Bentham, and the social philosophy of J. S. Mill, 
and in the current theories of social democracy, the doctrine of equality 
has become detached from the ethical considerations which originally 
gave it force. It is presented as a first principle or self-evident truth 
on which these writers base their theory of the State. And as they 
do not start from ethical conceptions, their theory tends to contemplate . 
the State exclusively in its economic or material aspects their chief 
topic and problem is the conflict of rival interests and their reconcilia- 
tion on the basis of self-interest. This may not be entirely true of a 
writer like Mill, but in the theories of social democracy which start 
from Marx the logical outcome of the matter is seen in the frank 
, acceptance of a purely “ materialistic interpretatjon of history.” 

But when humanity is emptied in this fashion of ethical content, and 
the claim to equality is advanced as an abstract doctrine on behalf of 
the self-seeking individual, what cogency does it possess? Does it 
not justly provoke the furious scorn which Nietzsche, heaped upon it? 
For a right is an ethical idea, and can be vindicated only by an 
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ethical view of human capacity and destiny. If history is reduced to a 
mere struggle for power and gain, then strength is the only law, and 
beati possidentes the only creed. Mr. Kidd has done good service, I 
think, in calling attention to the process of degradation which the prin- 
ciples of modern liberalism have undergone in being separated from 
their ethico-religious presuppositions, and to their inherent inability, 
when thus separated, tb cope with a materialistic gospel of force or with 
the many dangers which threaten our modern society from the 
unscrupulous pursuit of wealth, the immense accumulations of capital 
and the hardening effects of selfish luxury. I have already commented 
on the injustice of Mr. Kidd’s attempt to identify the materialistic 
interpretation of history with “a return to the standpoint of the 
“ancient world.” It would be more correct to describe it as a re- 
appearance among the Western peoples of the same canker which 
blighted the ancient civilisation. But apart from this misrepresentation 
Mr. Kidd utters a well-timed warning. His book is a reminder of 
ideals which have moulded and directed our civilisation in the past, and 
which he rightly maigtains to be essential to its continued existence. 
In this spirit he criticises the opposition of the older Utilitarians and 
the Manchester School to tpe humanitarian legislation of their day as 
a declension from the social consciousness of Christendom. He praises 
them for their “ profound instinct that the future of the world belongs 
“to the principle of free competition;” but despite his former 
criticisms of official Socialism, he recognises in socialistic theories an 
expression of “the equally profound instinct that the conditions of 
“ laissez-faire are nothing more nor less than conditions of barbarism.” 
They are conditions, moreover,-which defeat their own object; for 
‘competition, if left to itself and allowed to go on to the bitter end, 
leads to the monopoly of the strongest, and so abrogates the con- 
ditions of free competition on which social health depends. He cites 
as examples the gigantic Trusts which have sprung up in the United 
States, and which threaten in the near future to become matters of 
national, and even international, concern. It is impossible for any 
civilised state to permit the conscience-less use of such tremendous 
resources for the exploitation of the community in the selfish interest 
of a capitalistic ring. This leads Mr. Kidd naturally to a definition 
of his own standpoint in practical politics. He is prepared to see the 
attitude of Zaissez-faire abandoned in many directions, and he 
sympathises to that extent, as we have seen, with much that the 
survivors of the old radicalism condemn as socialistic. But the inter- 
ference must be prompted throughout by ethical considerations, and 
must never be such as to kill the principle of free competition, in which 
he recognises from first to last the salvation of society. His pro- 
gramme, in short, is not strikingly original, but ‘possesses the English 
virtues of moderation and good sense—though in his ideal of com- 
petitive stress ånd strain he seems to reflect the nervous tension of 
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American life rather than the temperament of the parent stock. . So 
insistent is his emphasis in the later chapters on the “free conflict of 
“ forces” as the guarantee of political, intellectual, and religious well- 
being that at times he seems to preach competition for competition’s 
sake, just as in his idea of the relation of the present to the future he 
seemed to fall into the idea of sacrifice for sacrifice’s sake. Competi- 
tion, it is clear, has no virtue save as q means téwarfls turning out the 
best product, and in the main, of course, this is the view of its function 
which Mr. Kidd enforces. Applying the idea of a competitive struggle 
for survival to intellectual beliefs and moral conceptions as well as to 
more material spheres, he envisages the ideal social state as that of 
“a fair, open and free rivalry of all the forces within the social con- 
“sciousness—a rivalry in which the best organisations, the best 
“ methods, the best skill, the best government, and the best standatds 
“of action and belief shall have the right of universal opportunity.” 
So stated, the ideal may seem almost anarchical, as if it meant that 
the nostrum of every crank should be treated with the same respect 
as the approved results of scientific or ethical experience. In its 
` zeal to abolish authority and privilege, t appears to cut at the very 
nature of truth as something fixed and absolute, which claims universal 
allegiance. But it would be more just to Mr. Kidd to say that it is his 
confidence in the omnipotence of truth which inspires his optimistic, 
forecast of the ultimate issue of such a conflict. Does he, after all, 
say more than Kant said, when he spoke of the age on which we had 
entered as the age of criticism, in which every doctrine, practice or 
belief must establish its right to continued existence? Both simply 
draw the last consequences of the principle of Protestantism and of 
modern scientific thought. Mr. Kidd’s ideal of universal toleration as 
the ultimate safeguard of truth itself compares advantageously with the 
medizval authority with which Comte seemed anxious to invest his 
scientific and spiritual hierarchy. In his contention that the principle 
of tolerance is itself, like the doctrine of human equality, the product 
of ethical and religious conviction rather than an abstract truth of 
reason, Mr. Kidd returns to the fundamental idea of his book that the 
fabric of human society rests ultimately on ethical conceptions, and 
that the history of mankind is essentially the development of man’s 
ethical ideals. It is the forcible and often fresh presentation of this 
perennial truth, rather than any new philosophical construction of 
history, which gives the book its vitality. For the main formula which 
Mr. Kidd seeks to establish as a philosophical law of human develop- 
ment seems both ambiguous and misleading. But so many have 
apparently made up their minds of late that mah does live by bread 
alone, that even the paradoxes of the book may have their use in 
‘stirring the turbid waters of popular thought. 
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- N the 19th February (March 4th this year), a sceptical Russian, 

after roaming in the feverish streets of St. Petersburg, said to 

his friends in the evening, with an expression of consternation on his 
face: “ Yes, I have seen now how revolutions begin.” 

What was it that cofvincec that sceptic? It was only one of those 
street demonstrations which have occurred, besides St. Petersburg, 
in Moscow, Kiév, Kharkov® Ekaterinoslavy, Odessa, Tiflis, Tomsk, 
Nizhny-Novgorod, Dvinsk, Riga, Kishinyév, and so many other places 
whose “unpronounceable” names it would be too hard to impose on 
the British reader. These demonstrations ‘are now in their second 
year, and their characteristic features—whether they happened in 1901 
or in 1902, in the north, or in the south, in the west or in the east—are 
the same. Let us, for example, look’ back to what took place in 
Kharkov at the beginning of last year. 

On the morning of the 19th February (March 4th, 1901) a number 
of students of the University, the Veterinary Institute, and the 
Technological Institute went to the cathedral of St. Nicholas, asking 
the clergy to conduct a special commemoration service, as that day was 
the anniversary of the emancipation of the serfs. Had the priests 
understood that this was meant for a political manifestation they 
would probably have refused, as was the-case previously on similar 
occasions. But they did not; so the fee being duly paid, the service 
took place, and the undergraduates behaved with. the reserve and 
propriety due to the occasion. When, on its conclusion, the usual 
prayer for the Royal Family was begin, the students started to go out 
into the open square, where they struck up the Russian Marseillaise, 
“ Doubinoushka,” and, accompanied by the public, made their way to 
the University. But here Cossacks made a rush on them, using their 
“nagayki,” and surrounded the undergraduates. It must be explained 
that the zagdyka is a formidable instrument, although in appearance 
only a whip. Its leathern part is not longer than its stick, but of the 
same thickness all its length—the thickness of a finger, and loaded. 
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with wire. It cuts the flesh, The Cossacks were in a state of rage, 
as they had been kept for weeks in ambuscade—ze, cold and 
hungry. They charged now with the utmost ferocity and indiscrimin- 
ately both men and women, among whom were many mothers, and 
sisters of the undergraduates. A girl who was on the side walk with a 
music case in her hand, probably on her way to school, noticing a 
Cossack officer raise his whip against a student, pashge at the aggressor 
and belaboured his face with the music‘case, thus saving the young man. 
Another student was so severely wounded that he was taken to the 
hospital groaning all the time. Still another received bad cuts across 
his face, and several were seen bleeding. There were about a hundred ` 
students, and seventy of them were arrested and taken in four divisions 
to the police station, situated close by the Square of St. Nicholas. 
This conflict brought to the spot Jarge crowds of the populace, and 
more students, who remained there till nightfall. Collections to secure 
food and tobacco for the captured were going on among the multitude, 
and conversations proved that the ordinary citizen was on the side of 
the demonstrators., Some shopkeepers—a very conservative and loyal 
class—were heard to remark of the troops @mployed, “They had 
“better go and fight the Germans than their own people.” The 
. peasants made remarks to the effect tiat the undergraduates were 
horsewhipped because they showed sympathy with the peasantry. 

In the meanwhile, news of the events of the morning spread through 
‘the town. A demonstration was generally expected in the afternoon, 
and indeed took place towards six o'clock. More enthusiastic singing 
of songs of Freedom and shouts of “ Down with Autocracy!” “ Long 
“live Socialism!” on the part of the public; more ferocious charges 
and arrests on the part of the cavalry and the police. This did not 
disperse the peaceful multitude, however. Soon some 8,000 people 
collected in the Theatre square. Everyone was in a state of exciie- 
ment and enthusiasm. Even the townspeople (ladies, young girls, 
officers and pupils from the Middle Schools) were triumphant and 
joyful, and praised the undergraduates. Now the factory workers 
appeared: they were so numerous that the students and even a good 
portion of the general public seemed lost in their mass. The con- 
servative and priggish section of the onlookers expected the conduct 
of the factory workers would be that of a rabble, that they would take 
to smashing windows and plundering the shops. But nothing of the 
kind happened ; they seemed very well disciplined and their animosity 
was directed exclusively against the official aggressors. Many of the 
working-men were greatly excited, and explained that thousands would 
have come to the rescue of the students hadenot the Cossacks and 
soldiers taken precautions to surround all the factories outside the’ 
town, and in this way prevented them from going. Only a few 
succeeded in breaking through this chain. Those who came to the 
demonstration were mainly from the town factories. e ` 
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One of the charging Cossacks was wounded and dragged down from 
his horse. The rest rushed at the workmen and attacked them with 
whips, while they, in defence, broke the fences and the seats of the 
squares, and used the boards as weapons, beating off the Cossacks. One 
of the workmen shouted, “ They have robbed us of everything now, 
“we can endure it no longer; we should be freer in our graves! ” 
As the throng iene and some students moved in the direction 
of the provincial kovernor’s resfdence, a new detachment of irregular 
cavalry darted from the gate of a private house with unsheathed sabres 
with shouts and yells and began to hit anyone they came across. The 
order was to use the flat of their swords. But either the flat can cut 
as well, or the order was not strictly obeyed—in any case a techno- 
logical. student was killed, while many others were wounded and 
badly hurt. The workmen again used their planks and sticks in 
defence, but were overpowered. 

Such is the picture of one of the earliest street manifestations in the 
South ; but it is the same in the North. Let us imagine, for example, 
in St. Petersburg, on March 3rd/r6th last. By 11 a.m. the Nevsky 
Prospekt presented ên unusual picture. Instead of a well-dressed 
holiday public, great numbers of factory workers were circulating in 
the streets. They had come*o tha town on the previous day, or earlier, 
or stayed at St. Petersburg overnight for fear of being otherwise 
prevented by the police from joining the demonstrators. A certain 
tension could be observed on their faces. Evidently everybody 
expected something to happen. By noon the throng was such that 
the extremely wide side walks of the main artery of the capital 
proved insufficient for it, and the public were walking along the 
roadway, and yet more and more people arrived on the scene. About 
half-past twelve the singing of the “ Marseillaise ” near the Church of 
St. Katharine thrilled the throng, and a red banner was hoisted. 
Many of those of the other side of the road rushed towards that 
group. At the same time a detachment of mounted gendarmes with 
bare swords dashed out of some courtyard and charged the 
demonstrators. In a few minutes the standard-bearer, a workman, 
was felled to the ground bleeding, and the triumphant police carried 
away the red flag. But immediately after shouts of “Down with 
“Autocracyd” “Long live Liberty!” were heard from afar, and 
another red banner appeared at another point on the Nevsky Prospekt. 
This was repeated several times. Whenever the shouts of the 
demonstrators, singing, or red flags with “ seditious ” inscriptions 
attracted the attention of the police, gendarmes and squads of 
mobilised house-porters, they rushed to that point, bringing havoc on 
the heads of the multitude. The number of these bashi-bazouks was 
enormous, but the numbers of the crowd were still larger, 
so the sbirri had to rush ‘hither and thither after the 
phantom of rebejlion, which was, now here, now there, and seemed 
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to be everywhere. “I was standing on the [so-called] Kazan Bridge,” 
says an eye-witness, “ when by the arcades of the Gostinny Dvor the 
xe cries of ‘Down with Autocracy!’ and ‘Long live political Liberty!’ 
“were heard. ‘The gendarmes galloped there, and began to rain blows 
“ on the crowd with unsheathed sabres. The sight was horrible. The 
“ galloping horses, the enraged faces of the soldiers, the clinking of 
“the arms, were alone sufficient to impress the pyblic with terror. 
“We rushed as far as the Michael 6quare, fut ggain hit on the 
_ “gendarmes, who now chased us in the opposite direction, returning 
“from the. Gostinny Dvor. Revolutionary cries still floated in the 
“air, People tried to slip between the galloping horses, but the 
“ majority were chased to the square facing the Catholic Church. The 
“ gates leading into the churchyard were locked. The public tried to 
“stand as close to the wall as possible, and to manœuvre among the 
“brandished sabres. At the same time, just opposite, mounted 
“ gendarmes and constables on foot surrounded a large group ‘of 
“people, who were pressed towards the buildings, and belaboured 
“them with sabres and fists. One could see how individual persons 
“bleeding, without caps, with their clothgs torng contrived to escape, 
“or were violently dragged out.” The hottest fight probably took 
place on and around the high stone stairgase of the Town Hall. A 
student of the Technological Institute ran to the top of it, and 
unfurling a red banner called to the crowd to close round him. His 
appeal was replied to with a thunderous “Down with Autocracy!” 
The gendarmes rushed up the staircase to capture the flag. The 
student held it up for about a quarter of an hour, when, seeing that 
the police were getting the upper hand, he threw the banner over 
their heads into the street. A gendarme officer rushed to seize it, but 
was rather roughly handled by the crowd. Then came the mounted 
. gendarmes with unsheathed swords. The numbers of bleeding people 
increased. In a few minutes this squad turned in another direction, 
attracted by new demonstrative cries. But a new detachment of 
cavalry continued the charge, using their heavy whips. l 
It may be remarked that the fists of the police, the whips of the 
Cossacks, the sabres of the gendarmes, and the butt-ends of the 
infantry rifles play a far more prominent part in all these proceedings 
than any really rebellious activity of the population. Yes, so it is.. 
The discontented crowds are unarmed, their only weapons are, so far, 
shouts, banners and martyrdom for Liberty, while the auto-bureau- 
cratic régime meets these with the infliction of wounds and death. Still 
there are features in this uneven struggle which -are of very ill-omen 
for auto-bureaucracy. Such is, in the first place, the hearty compact 
between the factory workers and the masses of the towns on the one 
hand, and the forward elements of the classes, mainly represented by 
the students of the different higher educational institutions, on the 
other. Secondly, there is the persistency with which the cries “ Down 
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“with Autocracy!” “Long live Liberty ” are now resounding through- 
out the Empire of the Tzars. The shouters are invariably beaten 
down, even shot down, as we shall see later on; but the cry is raised 
again and again. Revolutions are, unfortunately, not accomplished by 
shouts alone; but does not the Tzar’s Government take all possible 
pains to teach the population this simple truth? And it will succeed 
in teaching teh, asqt has to a considerable extent succeeded in divert- 
ing by persecutions the purely religious popular movement of the last 
thirty years into the political channel. Besides our own information, 
which proves that various sectarians of the present day read most 
eagerly and approve of the contemporary revolutionary press, we have 
the following statement by Mr. K. Pobedonostsev himself in his last 
report to the Tzar: “Stundism is a particularly formidable and 
‘threatening power for this reason, that the thought of contemporary 
“Stundists becomes more and more negative in its attitude and area, 
“and thus assumes a most dangerous tendency with respect to the 
“social and political structure of our fatherland.” According to the 
definition of an Orthodox missiondiy, given in the same document, a 
Stundist of the present time “ reads the gospel assiduously, but he loves 
“ Christ not as his Divine Redeemer, but as a worker in the social and 
“ political field,” and in thé gospel he seeks “for some ground for his 
“hberty-loving tendencies in the domain of social and economic life.” 
The following words are further quoted to illustrate the above 
characteristics :—“ We do not want to follow you,” said a Stundist to 
the missionary, “we do not like your Christ. You with your Christ 
“have bartered men for dogs,* while we with our Christ wish to be 
“free.” Another declared :—“ We have freed ourselves from the serf- 
“holders, we will free ourselves from the priests as well.” The chief 
Procurator finally states that the Stundists have taken an active part 
in the socialist and labour movement in the port of Nikolaév. 

The reader has, probably, overlooked the fact, that while the 
Cossacks are spoken of as chief actors in the suppression of the 
Kharkov demonstration, their name was not mentioned at all in the 
account of the St. Petersburg events of March 3/16. And yet this 
points toa most significant symptom in the development of the Russian 
liberation movement. It is an undeniable fact now, that as soon as the 
` rumours of that coming demonstration spread in St. Petersburg, the 
officers of the Cossack bodyguard regiment, headed by their com- 
mander, made a declaration to the Home Secretary that in case their 
regiment should be ordered to put down the demonstrators, they would 
obey in conformity with military law, but afterwards they would resign 
their positions in a* body. This fact is far from being unique. 
According to Reuter’s Agency, 800 men of the Soumy Hussar Regiment 
have been: transferred to various remote provinces on account of their 

* A reference to the times of serfdom when “good Christians” did not scruple 


to sell and barte, other good Christians, and the Church had nothing to say 
against it.—F. V. 
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having refused to fire on the people during the recent rioting in Moscow. 
A detachment of marine infantry stationed in St. Petersburg will, it is 
said, be dealt with in the same way for not having helped to repress 
the student disorders. Refusals to fire on the people occurred also in 
the manufacturing district between Moscow and Vladimir, although 
the fact is denied by the Government on the ground thgt no uhlans are 
stationed in those regions and that there,is no Coton itorozov among 
the commanding officers. An erroneous designation of the regiment, 
and an error in the surname of its commander may have been com- 
mitted, inasmuch as there is a well-known family of the Morozovs 
among the manufacturers in that locality, and it may have been mixed 
up with that of the commander, but this does not alter the essence of 
the news. Just at the time I am writing reliable private information 
comes that twenty-eight soldiers were arrested in the Poltava province 
for refusing to fire on the peasants, and an officer is being court- 
martialled for having ordered only every tenth rifle to be loaded. 
Some officers in command of troops despatched from Kharkov to the 
Valki district asked their chief commander in the former town for 
instructions how to act in view of réfusals of privates to fire. 
Pethaps a still more convincing proof of the possible “ dangerous” 
spirit among the military is the official orders of army commanders. 
In one of these, dated April 5/18 (and secured by the revolutionists) , 
we find among others, the following points: “(1) In no case should 
“the military enter into any conversations with the crowd; (3) never ` 
“to fire aimlessly above the people’s heads; (4) to use arms, as the 

“commander-in-chief puts it, conscientiously—ze, without any 

“ reserve.” 

There is absolutely nothing surprising in the above-mentioned facts. 
Neither the Russian officer of the army, nor the Russian soldier—I 
mean of the average type—is that haughty, arrogant military bully of 
Prussian manufacture, a representative of which, being asked on the 
eve of the German Revolution of 1848, whether he would fire on the 
people, if ordered to do so, replied: “With much pleasure!” The 
Slav nature of a Russian makes this, as a rule, impossible. Alex- 
ander III. tried to inoculate the Russian military officer with the feeling 
of “the honour of the uniform ” on the Prussian pattern by introducing 
duelling ; while his uncle, the late Grand-Duke Nicholas *attempted 
to shake, by his orders, the spirit of comradeship among them. But 
nothing came of it. The Russian soldier is also taught and trained in 
the spirit and habits dictated by the interests of autocracy. But the 
term of actual service in the ranks is now only four years. It produces 
its effect, no doubt, but it is not long enough tb kill in the recruit’s 
soul his love for his home, his village, to make him unable to understand 
the interests, joys and sorrows of the peasantry, to forget the forfeiture 
of his soul in case of shooting down defenceless men, women and , 
children. a : 
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Humanity is not the only motive on the ground of which a Russian 
officer of the army may object to his being employed for the suppres- 
sion of political manifestations. The army holds the police in the 
greatest contempt. An officer of the gendarmes can, practically, 
never get a commission in an army regiment, as the officers of that 
regiment wouM not admit him into their comradeship. Now, while 
employetl for tle repression df demonstrations, the troops were, in fact, 
on police-duty. Many considered this a degradation, besides meeting 
with most unendurable episodes. We can easily realise the feelings 
of an officer, such as the one described in the following account of an 
eye-witness: On February. 9/22, when troops were introduced into the 
Moscow University to capture the students, “A very young officer of 
«the Nevsky regiment stood there, white'as chalk, while in his face 
“ reproaches were flung: ‘For shame! think of what you are doing; 
“you are acting against your own people!’ The Cossacks were all 
“ drunk, and therefore permitted themselves rough, even ribald utter- 
“ances; but the faces of the infantry bore a’ serious and sad 
“expression.” In°St. Petersburg, after the new “Slaughter of the 
“ Innocents ” had been committed on the Kazan Square on March 4/17, 
1901, the Cossacks and®the gendarmes became objects of public 
aversion. “ They were so often insulted in the streets by passers by,” 
says a faithful witness, “that they were given secret orders to carry 
“loaded pistols, so as to be able to protect their military dignity. This 
“ popular contempt and animosity stung the military very keenly.” As 
another demonstration was expected on the following Sunday, the 
Cossacks were again ordered to be prepared to fight the demonstrators. 
“The officers,” states Mme. Pogorelov, the authority just quoted, 
“began to grumble, saying that the unpleasantness of it might be just 
“as well shared by some other regiments, and indeed on the next 
“ Sunday, to the great astonishment of the population, the back yards 
“and the mews were filled with the mounted guards and so-called 
“Cavalier guards—the most aristocratic regiments in Russia. No 
“wonder that the officers of these regiments, as well as other repre- 
“sentatives of the ‘high’ officialdom, cannot bear even the mere 
“ mention of those students’ riots, as an allusion to the part these privi- 
“Jeged military played in them I know instances of officers who 
“forgot themselves to such an extent as to use bad language and draw 
“their, swords at a social gathering, when they heard the students’ 
“demonstrations discussed. Evidently the smell of the back yards 
“was too much for the aristocratic feelings of those young men. It 
“fared still worse with the gendarmes. When these officers appeared 
“in a public bazaar, the stall-holders~ pretended not to hear thei 
“ demands, and if the officer insisted, the person in charge of the stall 
“would go away and thus leave the unfortunate customer alone sur- 
“rounded by the sneering public.” z 

All that has just been said about the military force in the hands of 
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the present autobureaucratic Government does not mean, of course, 
that it is unfit for suppressing by violence even a very extensive up- 
rising. And yet these facts have a tremendous importance.: They 
show that the propaganda among the troops, which is carried on by 
the revolutionists of our days with great zeal, has ground,to stand upon. 
Henceforth the Government and .its agents can, nevdr be sure. that 
they will not hit on some unexpected fact of insubordjhation, and that 
must, in the long run, tell on the decisiveness and efficacy of their 
coercive measures. On the other hand, every instance of such in- 
subordination is an immense contribution towards the strengthening 
of the cause of liberty in the minds of the people and a new impetus 
towards the awakening of the citizen and Christian within the soldier. 
The doubts and scruples which begin ‘to creep into the soul of th¢ 
military man will be met -by efficacious means of counteraction, of 
which we have already some idea. News of courtmartialling, shooting, 
and “most graciously mitigating” to life-long hard labour, or to dis- 
ciplinary battaliois—those hells upon earth—are not all mere rumours. 
‘On the other hand the pay of junior ofice was thcreased and better 
opportunities of quicker promotion created in 1901. Voda proves an 
excellent strengthener of loyalty, and was tred on the police and some 
troops with much success in Moscow, St. Petersburg, Kharkov, Kiév 
and elsewhere. Inthe Poltava province, where the troops were the only 
‘hope of the landlords’ escape from ruin, they arranged dinners with 
plenty of liquor both for the officers and the soldiery, while the 
peasants received lashes by the hundred and even bullets. In Kar- 
lovka, one of the Grand Duke’s estates, the Governor of the province 
and the officers were treated to dinner with music and plenty of 
champagne. These were good practical lessons to the effect that 
something more palpable than mere sentiment may be behind 
Section 5 of the military order already alluded to, which runs thus: 
“ Remember the words of the Commander-in-chief, that every member 
“of the army must respect his uniform and arms.” 
` The measure gave notorious results: Merciless wholesale flogging 
goes on in the Poltava province. Rifles have also been used; and a 
number of women and children have been wounded and several 
peasants shot dead. One of the bodies had fourteen bulletsein it. In 
the Kharkov province “peace and order” has been enforced with a 
still greater “respect to uniform and arms.” The soldiers themselves 
state that the number of blows doled out with the bundles of birch to 
the peasants amounted at times to 250 per person. When fleeing 
from the torture eight peasants hit on a patrol. e The commanding 
‘officer being drunk ordered “fire!” and all the eight unarmed arid 
helpless victims fell dead! ; ; 
But do these “ energetic measures” produce the desired effect? In 
the village of Kourlak, Province of Voronezh, the same merciless 
flogging was to be administered to a// its inhabitants. When the 
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thirty-seventh peasant received his portion of the torture, the villagers, 
after consultation, declared that they submitted: But they collected 
carefully all the birch-bundles which served for the execution. “They 
“will be of use to us,” said the peasants, “when we shall flog you!” 
All the official,explanations given them by the authorities on this 
occasion led them to, the conclusion that the administration acknow- 
ledged the rightgousness of tHeir claims on the-land, and flogged them 
only for using wrong means for its recovery ;—that therefore they 
would soon have the upper hand over the officials and landlords, and 
would then flog them in their turn. 

Nor does the movement in the Poltava Province show any sign of 
abatement. According to the latest private information, which dates 
fsom the last day of April, the peasant movement there does not 
at all bear the character of devastation; although the landlords are 
undoubtedly ruined by the quiet doings of the villagers. There is no 
pillaging. The peasants, headed by their elective elders, open the 
granaries of the landlords and distribute the grain among themselves 
according to the eeds af each family (the well-to-do receiving 
nothing), while the remaining grain, if any, is transferred to the 
communal stores. Part @f this appropriated grain has already been 
used by the peasants for sowing their own fields, as well as those they 
have appropriated from the gentry. As soon as the troops are marched 
into the “rebellious ” locality, they take possession of the appropriated 
grain still remaining in the communal granaries, and return it to its 
former owners. But as soon as the soldiery, after wholesale flogging 
of the peasantry, leave the locality, the peasants again take possession 
of the landlords’ grain. The prison at Poltava is crammed with 
peasants and students, and yet clandestine manifestoes are published 
with the regularity of the local official paper, and are- distributed even 
among the soldiery. One of the officers arranged an ambush, and on 
a Saturday night a workman, Krichevsky by name, was caught in the 
act of throwing a packet of manifestoes into the barrack window. 
The heroic workman was beaten till he fainted, and the officer, 
Fyédorov by name, threatened him with a revolver if he would not 
say who were the authors of the leaflets, but in vain. Krichevsky is 
now in hespital. He lodged a complaint with the Attorney for the 
Crown, but that official replied that the time for ceremony had 
passed. By the way, this workman had a brother, a very devoted 
worker in the cause of Liberty, who recently died. On his ‘deathbed, 
that brother made the present prisoner Krichevsky promise that he 
would continue the dead brother’s work. Can such spirit be crushed 
by fists, lashes, or even bayonets ? 

The present peasant movement is not confined to the three provinces 
already mentioned. In these it originated simply on the ground of 
starvation, and similar events are reported from the provinces of 
Koursk, Ekaterinoslav and Podolia ; also in those of Tomsk, Tobolsk, 
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etc, in distant Siberia, where governmental grain stores suffered the 
fate of the landlords’ granaries in Europe. But the tension of the 
peasants’ spirit, their utter distrust of the present Government, and their 
readiness to take justice into their own hands may be said to be 
universal throughout the Empire. On this ground a local land dispute, 
a high-handed action of some arrogant official, land-afent or sweater, 
a wild rumour set afloat by some illiterate pilgrim, the appearance of 
a revolutionary leaflet is sufficient to rouse a whole locality, and, 
indeed, we hear such news from all points of the compass. 

Here is a typical case. The peasants of the village of Boúchina, 
province of Perm, were in the habit of getting their fuel from an 
adjoining wood, and nobody ever interfered with the practice, the 
peasants themselves believing that the wood was their property, 
inasmuch as they have some document, dating from the time of Peter 
the Great, which, they ‘say, entitles them to the lands. There can be 
no doubt as to the existence of the paper; it remains to ascertain 
whether the peasants are correct in their interpretation of its meaning. 
But just recently the Administration of State Demains declared that 
both the estate and the wood cut by the peasants were the property 
of the Government. The police were daspatched to confiscate the 
timber and to arrest those peasants who were indicted. On August 
27th, 1901, the police of the district, over twenty in number, and 
headed by two local officials, came to Botichina. They were met in a 
hostile manner by the peasants, who declined to give up their fellow- 
villager, Sergius Fedorakhin, who was supposed to be their leader. 
Fedorakhin himself was found sitting at the window of his house, but 
with his doors barricaded. He declined to surrender, and in the 
meantime the crowd of peasants became so threatening that the police 
left the village without making any arrests. On the next day, and 
again on September 17th, the attempt was renewed by the police force. 
This time several shots were fired by the peasants; one of the officers 
was wounded and the whole police force bolted again. In the end it 
was necessary to march two companies of infantry, and only with 
their assistance and at the point of the bayonet were the thirty-nine 
peasants arrested, who were subsequently tried; and, in March last, 
thirty of them were sentenced mostly to very heavy penaltieg, including 
that of ten years’ hard labour in the mines. The Russian Press was > 
not permitted to report the proceedings, but we learn the particulars 
through the intermediary of a clandestine Russian newspaper. The 
inquiry into the matter revealed that the resistance was organised 
and of long standing. The peasants, not of Bojchina alone, but also 
of four other neighbouring villages, believing themselves to be in the 
right, and having no faith in the fairness of the existing courts of law, 
had resolved to oppose the police with arms if necessary. They had 
elected Sergius Fedorakhin as their common representative in their 
claim on the forest: he was to go to St. Petersburg to institute a 
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lawsuit if necessary, and that was why they stood by him. Picket 
service was organised by the peasants to give alarm and summon 
defenders in case of official intrusion, and that was why the police met 
every time with a rebuff. An almost identical case of resistance by 
force occurred in the Taurida Province, and similar occurrences have 
been reported during the last four or five years from the Provinces 
of Kiev, Kherson, Minsk, Bessarabia, Kostroma, Orel, Pskov, Saratov, 
Samara,:Tambov and others. 

There is no doubt that a considerable portion of these peasants are 
under the influence of the traditional naive idea, that in acting as 
‘they do they remain loyal to the Tzar, whose will, they believe, they 
fulfil. But it would be a great mistake to imagine that all the peasants 
who now rebel are of this type. Even in the south, where this kind 
of “loyalty ” seems to be more deeply rooted, this is not the case. 

At the beginning of the Social Democratic movement in Russia no 
hopes of the Russian peasant were cherished by its leaders. But power- 
ful agrarian organisations have since sprung up. Hundreds of pounds 
of clandestine literature, gpecially written and published for the 
peasantry and factory workers, have been smuggled into Russia. This 
importation is effected acrogs all the frontiers, by sea and by land, not- 
withstanding the vigilance of the Customs officers or the police,— 
sometimes through most unexpected channels. In February last, 
sailors of the navy and the members of the naval staff in Sevastopol . 
were subjected to wholesale searching, and a mass of clandestine 
literature was said to have been found. The millions of leaflets 
produced within the Empire itself also penetrate into the villages 
direct, or through the factory workers who are forcibly sent to their 
homes after every big strike. In this literature the Tzar is never alluded 
to as the peasants’ friend. On the contrary, this idea is invariably 
ridiculed, and its erroneousness exposed. Nevertheless the peasant 
has gradually conceived a liking for this literature, treasures it, and 
conceals it from the officials. In two districts of the- Province of 
Poltava, for example, the peasants obtained pamphlets and leaflets 
printed in their native Oukrdinian language. They found them on 
the roads, weighted with stones to prevent them being blown away. 
These tragts dealt with the land question, with the tyranny of 
officialdom, and other vital points. The peasants relished the reading 
and the pamphlets spread to twenty-two villages. At last one of the 
local priests informed the police, and all the vast area of two districts 
had to be searched. The peasantry would not part with the literature, 
and when the police endeavoured brutally to arrest four villagers the 
population interfered. It is most interesting that later on the peasants 
passed a resolution by which they reduced by two-thirds the amount 
of the fees formerly paid by them to the priest-informer, as a punish- 
ment for his denunciation. 

Extensive searches had also to be made in a vast locality in the 
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Saratov Province (on the Volga River) in the second half of February 
last. A very popular doctor, and late deputy at the zemstvo assembly, 
two medical assistants (ladies), a schoolmaster and eleven peasants (one 
of them seventy years old) were arrested, and an amount of revolu- 
tionary literature—mainly the publications of the “ Agrarian League” 
—was captured. 

Not less significant are the facts unearthed’ by ,the police in this 
Minsk Province. A vast rural locality was found to contain a number 
of secret groups, or circles of peasants, who had small clandestine 
libraries, received periodicals and met to discuss political and economic . 
questions. The organisation was considered so dangerous that 150 
peasants were confined to the provincial prison pending inquiry, while 
those supposed to be their leaders were sent to St. Petersburg. ae 

These are only a few illustrative hints of the gigantic evolution now 
going on in the popular mind of Russia. Go into the heart of rural 
districts, listen to the talk of factory workers, mingle with the lower 
layer of townsmen and you will find that the old child-like faith in 
the benevolence of “the little father the,White*Tzar” is either gone, 
or on the eve of going, that the naive expectation of popular wrongs 
being remedied by someone from above is no more, and that the 
contagious tendency to take justice into one’s own hands and stick to 
one’s own guns is spreading like wildfire, and may be summed up in 
the dialogue given in one of the “revolutionary” periodicals now 
published. 

‘ “What isthat? What is going on on the Nevsky Prospekt?” asked 
a gentleman of his “cabby” while driving in St. Petersburg a 
one of the demonstrations. 

““ People are revolting, that’s all,” replied the cabman, quietly. 

“What, revolting? Why do they revolt?” 

“They want their rights,—that’s the reason. All will be revolting 

“soon, because all want to have their rights. These Germans and 

“ Jews make life impossible either to your class or to ours.’ 

“What Germans and Jews do you mean? ” 

“Why, the Tzar’s Ministers, d... them.” 

The reference to the “Germans and the Jews” is, certainly, the 
result of the Governmental “Nationalist” policy and its supporter, 
the Jingo Press, with the unprincipled. Novoe Vremya at its head; 
but it is interesting to notice how, under the influence of the trend of 
events, it turns in the minds of the people against its promoters. 

It may be remarked that having undertaken to give a picture of the 
political awakening of the Russians, I have confined myself to depicting 
the stir and evolution among the masses only, with an occasional 
allusion to the troops. But were not these exactly the elements of 
the nation that had to awaken? The revolutionary movement among 
the educated class has already a long and splendid history, and if 
either in 1825, in the sixties, or in 1881 it did not succeed in securing a 
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popular representative Government for Russia, it was because of the 
political inertness of the masses. The lull in the underground political 
activity during the reign of Alexander III. was only an apparent one. 
Having lost their faith in the old tactics, further, activity on so-called 
terrorist lines ceased, and produced the impression of a dead silence 
following peals of thunder. Asa matter of fact, neither the discontent 
nor the seeking fog new ways and means of liberation ever stopped. 
Assisted by economic conditions which led to spontaneous strikes, 
the movement became broadey and broader. The helpers of the 
factory workers in their struggle for the betterment of their lives came 
from this educated class, who formulated their wants and gave 
them watchwords, ideas and knowledge about the internal political 
condition of other countries. It was from this class that the thousands 
of students came, who for the first time in Russian history 
successfully appealed for the redress of their own intellectual 
grievances to the people in the street. From this class came the 
avengers of the ruthless humiliation, degradation and ruin of the 
people. Even in thaf layer of society which, owing perhaps to its 
privileged position, was always timid and slow in political action, 


even there a ‘large portion of ®ducated people exerted themselves both 


in educating the masses and in using every pretext and possibility 
for asserting the rights of the citizen. The present Tzar chastised 
several zemstvos for their “foolish fancies,” as their constitutional 
aspirations were termed. The Government suppressed the Free 
Economic Society, the Writers’ Union, and even the help of the educated 
people to the starving peasants, because of their independent attitude. 
So there is no need to go into particulars on this side of the matter when 
we are discussing the Russian awakening. Since the masses have 
awakened, or are on the eve of shaking off their slumber, the broadness 
of the movement and its undying character must be acknowledged, 
Let it be cléarly understood that I do not expect the liberation of 
Russia from internal tyranny to be effected at once. The manifold 
struggle against the yoke is as yet unorganised. Many times yet will 
the present régime triumph over the instinctive as well as the conscious 
outbursts of the Russian craving for liberty and a life worth living. 
But -howevet many they may be, never will these triumphs hence- 
forward eradicate from the Russian people the consciousness that their 
salvation is in their own hands. In this sense the movement is 
imperishable. It has its prophet in the person of the Grand Old Man 
of Russia, it has already produced its poet—the poet of the awakening 
personality, the young Maxim Gorky, and it will have its future and its 
final victory when the cry now ringing throughout Russia, “ Long 
“live the Zemsky Sobor (National Assembly)!” will indicate not 
merely a demand, as it does at present, but an accomplished fact. 
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THE INNER EXPERIENCE-OF CICERO. 
d 


HE completion of Messrs. Tyrrell and Pursers Edition of 
Cicero’s Correspondence marks an epoch in classical scholar- 

ship. The unique value of the Letters for a knowledge of Cicero and 
of the wonderful century in which his pyblic life was cast has, indeed, 
been long acknowledged. But their number and difficulty have made 
them, as a whole, a sealed book. For ome man who has read as much 
as fifty pages of the Letters, a thousand are familiar with declamations 
like the Defence of Milo—the most desperate tour de force to which a 
brilliant advocate ever lent his name. Even scholars who have felt 
something of the charm which the- Correspondence possesses have been 
generally content, if they have strayed at all beyond the beaten track 
of Mr. Watson’s selection, to begin and end with the Letters to Atticus, 
which alone have come down to us in something like their true order. 
The result has been, undoubtedly, that Cicero has suffered unjustly in 
the eyes of the present generation. We have seen the frankness with 
which he avows his least noble thoughts to his good-natured, corre- 
spondent; and we have often forgotten that this same wealthy and 
worldly banker was just the man to whom his friends would not be 
likely to show the stronger and more generous side of their nature. In 
turning over the pages of the new edition with the letters in their 
proper order, one feels often in passing from one written to Atticus to 
another addressed to Marcus Marius, Paetus or even Tjro, that the 
atmosphere of the writer has been suddenly changed for the better. 
A good letter, as everybody knows, is the product of something more 
than the writer’s own mind: the man who is to receive it contributes 
not a little to its colour. If we had no record of Johnson save the, 
letters he wrote to Boswell and their céte-a-¢éte qonversations, our rever- 
ence for the great Doctor would be far from what it is; and Boswell 
was a better man than the complaisant and cynically-minded Epicurean 
who was on good terms with both sides in the greatest Civil War of 
history; and who, among other prudent counsels, urged Cicero, when 
he was governing Cilicia, to send a troop of horse to Salamis in order to 
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coerce the townsfolk into paying the noble Brutus’ 48 per cent. upon a 
large sum of money which he had illegally lent them. 

If the Dublin Editors had done no more than print the letters in 
their order, as nearly as that could be determined, they would have 
conferred a great boon on European scholarship. But the brilliant 
Introductions they have added.to each volume, and the substantial aid 
of their Commentary have encouraged a more careful study of the 
language and thought of Cicero ‘than has ever yet been possible. Mr. 
Shuckburgh’s admirable translation of the whole Correspondence, 
which has just appeared, is a striking result of the interest thus revived 
or created ; and among other enquiries the edition has stimulated, there 
has recently been published an Essay* on Cicero’s use of a colloquial 
idiom, which is very common in his letters, but the meaning of which 
has* hitherto passed unnoticed. The conclusions of this essay have 
been generally accepted, and they throw so much light on Cicero’s 
character and on his relations with the men of his time that some 
account of them may be of interest to readers outside the circle of 
professional scholars. | 

The subject may seem at fir8t sight somewhat narrow. The question 
to be answered is no larger than this,-What did Cicero mean by call- 
ing himself sometimes J and®sometimes WE? It is really a point of 
historical psychology, which gives us a clue of striking precision to 
Cicero’s innermost feeling about the things and the people mentioned 
in his letters, and by its help we can trace the way in which his feeling 
varied from day to day, sometimes even from minute to minute. In 
this new light we may watch him passing from caution to exultation ; 
from complacence to timidity; from official precision to the ease of . 
familiar intercourse; from the dignified condescension of the states- 
man or the distinguished author to the directness and earnestness of 
a letter written to make peace; from outbursts of half-theatrical 
indignation against an ungrateful country to the quieter and deeper 
tones of one whom calamity has at length robbed of his illusions but 
not of his ideal. “Everyone,” says John Sterling, writing of the 
historical drama, “everyone loves to feel how he is brought face to 
“face with the brave, the fair, the woful, and the great of past ages; 
“looks into their eyes, feels the beatings of their hearts; and reads, 
“over the Shoulder, the secret written tablets of the busiest and the 
“largest brains.” The following pages are written in the hope that 
a brief consideration of this point in Cicero’s everyday speech may 
bring the man himself,.in his nobleness and weakness, not a little 
nearer to us. - 

The idiom-in question, by which the plural of the first personal pro- 
noun is used by a writer or speaker to refer to his single self, can be put 
into English simply enough, and I need not trouble the reader with the 
original text of the passages I shall notice. But there is a more 


* Cambridge Philological Society Transactions, Vol. v., Part I. 
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serious demand on his indulgence which I am bound to make. Some 
way with me, at least, he must come blindfold; that is, he must not be 
disturbed by doubts as to the really singular meaning of WE in the 
sentences put before him. To prove it in each case would be quite 
easy, but also quite tedious. Those who may be interested in the 
question as a matter of language, or who desire to trace the origin of 
the idiom (from expressions denoting the family), will prefer to seek 
the evidence offered at length with “all the proper references in the 
Cambridge essay I have mentioned. 

Very little is needed to demonstyate the meaning of the idiom, 
beyond a belief that it does mean something. Unfortunately, we were 
all taught at school just the opposite—mainly by that gay rhymster, 
Ovid. We remember one of his ladies who wrote to her swain, “ You 
“saw MY tears in OUR eyes.” This sounds a little complex; yet in 
fact she meant no eyes but her own. And when we came to make verses 

. ourselves, we rejoiced, as Ovid did, that xoster and meus gave two 
strings to our metrical bow. But Ovid, after all, was capable of any- 
thing in the matter of grammar—at least, anything that would scan. 
Cicero was an author of a very different type’ To him a word was 
a thing with life, with a power, a history, a countenance of -its own; to 
make it do its neighbour’s duty was a kiĝd of cruelty, an outrage upon 
a fellow-creature. Judge now whether WE means nothing more than 
the plain, inglorious J in sentences like these : 


I remember -how the foundation of this policy was laid when We 
were consul, and how, even when We were a private citizen, Our 
voice was potent in the Senate, down to Czsar’s consulship. 


Again, on arriving in his remote Eastern province he joyfully writes 
to Atticus : 

I marched with the army to Amanus, well supported by the local 
troops, and by something else—the weight of Our name—even in the 
minds of men who did not know me by sight. You may hear people 
saying all round you, “ Is this the man who saved Rome? Whom 
the Senate called ”—well, you know what. 


One can at least hear or imagine the sigh of the faithful Atticus as 
the Father of his Country once more arrays himself in his title— 
twelve years old now, and a little the worse for wear. ° 

In the autumn of 44 B.C., six months after Cæsar’s ‘death, the old 
Senatorial hand is in some doubt about appearing in Rome; but at 
last he decides : 


Shall I go to Rome or stay here? To ee ee fear We should 
be missed, if a crisis arises. 


Let me add the remark with which the Bore of the Sacred Way 
introduced himself to Horace :— 


You must know Us. We are a poet. - e 
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By this time the riddle is transparent. To call myself WE is to put 
myself on a pedestal and gaze at the result. “WE” is the person I 
exhibit to my neighbours, the man to whom, as I imagine, they look 
up with respect or admiration. Ego hopes and fears and blushes un- 
seen; the magnificent WE plays a part on-the world’s stage ; saves the 
country, leads the Senate, writes books, builds a great house with 
gardens and statues, keeps an excellent balance at the bank; and 
when my letter to a friend touthes on such matters WE is forthwith 
called to the front and marches over the page with appropriate dignity. 
When the topic is past, ego quigtly takes up the running again. Some- 
times, when Cicero’s feelings rise and fall in the course of the same 
paragraph, or even in one long sentence, J and WE move in and out 
like the little figures labelled “ Wet ” and “ Fine ” in the toy-farm-house 
that served our grandmothers for a weather-glass. One of the things 
that regularly drives WE off the field is the mention of Cicero’s 
enemies, especially of their unfavourable criticisms. The only word 
denoting hostility after which the plural pronoun maintains its ground 
is the verb “to envy ” ; for envy is, after all, something of a compli- 


. ment. ° 


We may take as a typical case of the alternation a passage describing 
an interview with Pompey, at the time when he had already begun to 
feel himself eclipsed by Czsar’s triumphs in Gaul, but had not yet 
raised his courage to the quarrelling point. To him enter Cicero, the 
most inconvenient of admirers, who must not be told the truth and 
could not be contented with fiction. 


WE had an interview with Pompey here to-day. He said a great 
deal to me on the state of public affairs, with which he was very 
discontented, or professed to be—for that is a formula one always 
has to add now in quoting what he Says. ... However, he was 
most affectionate in the way he said good-bye to us, 


The importance of the occasion, an interview with the master of 
Rome, calls for WE to begin with. Then the recollection of the great 
man’s distressing want of candour brings down the narrative to the 
ordinary level where J will serve. But in the end the echoes of 
parting compliments once more suggest the complacent plural. 

The reader may perhaps feél a little sceptical of such rapid changes. 
But if he will have patience, I-hope that even within the Hinits of this 
article he will be convinced that we are not following a will o’ the 
wisp, but a realand definite clue to Cicero’s inner current of reflection. 

So far indeed we have noticed no examples which add much to our 
knowledge of his character. The sentences just quoted only throw 
fresh light on a familiar side of it, his delight in the thought of his own 
achievements. But if the idiom itself is a mark of vanity, the delicacy 
of touch with which Cicero handles it is an evidence of something else. 
It is’ conspicuously absent from a considerable number of letters to 


wo 
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different people the object of which is to make peace, for himself or 
others ; and though it is common enough in the descriptions he sends to 
Atticus of his military performances in Cilicia, it does not once appear 
in his careful despatches to the Senate, nor in his letter to the immacu- 
late Cato seeking his support in an application for a Triumph. Contrast 
with this a despatch to the Senate from a person called Plancus, consul 
in 43 B.C., which is crowded with these bombastic pronouns. Yet the 
same man in a letter of the same date addressed fo Cicero himself never 
once departs from the unassuming ‘ /.* So much greater respect did 
men feel in those days for the last great Republican than for the dying 
Republic. 
Cicero’s own letters to Pompey and Cesar are interesting in this 
respect. In Pompey he could never help believing that behind the 
“great Nabob” there was something like a friend. Hence we find, 
when the context leads him on, that he allows himself a furtive glance 
at his own dignity; the plural was so natural when his triumph over 
Catiline ‘was the topic. Yet, as a rule, h reverence for Pompey, his 
chosen leader, keeps him in the humble style ; and the singular is only 
once broken in the long and chivalrous letter of 49 B.C., in which he 
points out the unwisdom of the flight into which Pompey’s fears were 
driving him. But in addressing Cesar, *my disagreeablet but not 
“quite undesirable visitor,” Cicero never uses WE at all—an uncon- 
scious tribute to the respect which that downright monarch inspired. 
Cæsar himself, we may notice, always avoided the grandiloquent 
idiom, alike in his letters—at least, in the five or six which are by 
chance preserved among Cicero’s—and in his own Commentaries.. 
Court-ruffs are idle things in camp. 
One or two points of interest may be gathered from the cases in 
which it is the receiver of the letter himself who is put at a distance 
from the-writer. “WE are surprised that you should ask such a 
« question.” “WE shall be glad if you will meet Us.” People who 
are addressed in this way are either dependents who expect to be 
commanded and patronised, or else comparative strangers, mere 
acquaintances, not intimate friends. This kind of WE appears in the 
earliest letters to Atticus, but never afterwards, except in one written 
from exile in which Cicero complains rather bitterly that Atticus 
might have saved him by better advice. ‘To Tiro, his faithful freed- 
man and secretary, Cicero always writes as to an equal; not so Cicero's 
friends, who in writing to the same person prefer to mark their 
superiority. But the most striking case is perhaps in Cicero’s letters to 
`x A similar variation will be found in a letter to Cicero from the worthless 
Vatinius, whose consulship seemed to Catullus so bitter adlisgrace. , 
“Quid est, Catulle? quid moraris emori ? S ` 
Per consulatum peierat Vatinius.” 

Vatinius revels in the plural, except when Cicero is mentioned in the same sentence. 

+ This epithet was true in more senses than the modern reader would suspect. 


The phrase was written just after a dinner party, ia Cicero’s house, at which Cæsar 
had practised the newly-discovered art of “ emetic.” e 
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his wife. By the appearance and gradually increasing frequency of 
this formal idiom we can'trace the course of their estrangement, which 
in many ways was one of the heaviest blows that Cicero ever suffered. 
The letters to Terentia earlier than the outbreak of the Civil War 
are full of affection, and in them Cicero never calls himself WE, except 
in referring to his public actions. But with the war serious troubles 
began at home., After long consideration Cicero decided to join the 


` runaway Pompey, By a stretch of friendly charity Pompey might 


be held to be in the right: whereas the victorious Cæsar, despite his 
flattering letters to Cicero, was trampling on that‘holy thing, the Con- 
stitution of the Republic. But Terentia, we may well conjecture, could 
neither understand nor forgive her husband's desire to join a lost 
cause, and to do so for the first time just when everyone could see that 
it*was lost. She and her daughter had decided to stay at Rome where 
thanks to Tullia’s husband, Dolabella, they were safe although it was 
in the hands of the Cesarians. But whatever Terentia may have felt 
about her husband’s decision, she was not the woman to be set in charge 
of the property and rgsponsibilities he had left behind. Least of all in 
Rome where charming people like Dolabella were always ready to 
suggest unkind things about an absent friend. The only person near 
her to whom she seems to have looked for advice was her rascally freed- 
man Philotimus. A year earlier when Cicero was in Cilicia, either she, 
or this Philotimus ‘with her connivance, had seized upon a large sum 
out of some property left in Cicero’s trust; and in 49 B.C., when she 
was left behind in Italy, she fell or was dragged into a series of dis- 
honest adventures. Her husband's natural reticence allows only a few 
of the details to transpire in his letters to Atticus. The first hint of 
trouble is in January, 48, when Cicero writes from Pompey’s camp that 
he is “cruelly oppressed ” by anxiety as to affairs at home, because 
Philotimus has made off with large sums, and so impaired Cicero’s 
credit in Rome that he is now compelled to have no less than £18,000 


"sent over to Atticus from Asia. From the next letter (February) we 


learn that the rents of Cicero’s farms have been unaccountably spent, 
and that some £500 has been “ held back” without Cicero’s knowledge 
from the first instalment of Tullia’s dowry when it was paid to Dola- 
bella. Finally, instead of seeking help from Cicero or Atticus, 
Terentia sfooped to defraud Cicéro himself of some £16 out of a 
balance of £96 whith Atticus had told him stood to his credit; Terentia 
declared that “the balance only amounted to £80.” ` At this Cicero is 
distracted by pity and disgust. “I entreat you think what can be done 
“for this unhappy lady,” he writes in one letter; and soon after he 
exclaims, “P am uttetly broken and crushed by the poor creature’s 
“folly.” Of the £16 he writes: “If she can filch this small sum from 
“so small a total—you see what she must have done with larger ones.” 
Tullia, we may notice, came to join her father at Brundusium, in spite 
of the unhealthy climate; he wishes to send her back “as soon as 
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“ she will consent to go,” which she would not do. The story found 
its natural end, according te Roman views, in the divorce which was 
arranged soon after Cicero’s return to Rome in October, 47. “I found 
“there was not a corner of my house where some plot was not being 
“hatched against me ”—so he wrote a little while after. 

The process of estrangement can be clearly discerned in the eighteen 
letters which Cicero wrote to Terentia herself during these years. They 
begin in June, 48—five months after Pħilotimus “has, left Rome—with 
a brief but kindly note—Terentia i is ill—Cicero uses ‘only the simple Z. 
The next is yet shorter: Terentia “must take care to get thoroughly: 

“well "—ze, she is convalescent; but there is still no WE. Buta 
month later, when she seems to be better, we have a colder letter, 
beginning with three patronising plurals: “WE can rarely find a 
“courier, nor have We anything that We should like to write to you” 
Poor Terentia! In the letter from her which Cicero is answering she 
must have quoted by way of justifying herself some expression of 
Tolas gratitude to her, as to which Cicero’s comment is, “I am not 

“surprised that you should be kind enough to her for her to be able 

“to thank you with justice.” Cicero seenss to doubt the extent of the 
‘kindness. The next letter’ again begins with another of these cool 
pronouns: “ You say you are glad We have returned safely to Italy: 
“heaven send you may have no reason to change your mind.” Cicero’s 
separation from the Pompeian party no doubt pleased Tereni, but it 
left Cicero himself in great anxiety. 

In the next four letters we hear of her illness and Tullia’s, and in 
these Cicero has not the heart to call himself WE; in the second of 
them he sends his “love” (plurimam salutem) instead of the bare 
“ greeting.” But five months later, just after he has been joined by 
Tullia, Cicero cannot overcome his grief and vexation at what he learns 
of her mother’s proceedings, and the plural re-appears. In the remain- 
ing letters which grow shorter and shorter it becomes more and more 
frequent, until in the last two, which have been compared to Mr. Pick- 
wick’s famous dispatch to Mrs. Bardell, WE has banished 7 altogether. 
Here is the last. 

+ From Tullius to his wife Terentia, Greeting! We expect that We 
shall arrive at Tusculum on the 7th or 8th. Please see that every- 
thing is ready there, for very likely there will be several*people with 
Us, and probably We shall stay there some tifme. If there is no 
basin in the bath-room, please see to its being replaced, and to 

. anything else that may be needed for health and comfort. Good- 
-bye. Venusia, Oct. 1. 

. The clue which we have so far followed revealg¢ one thing more about 
Cicero which is well worth notice. By counting the occurrences of 
the Plural of Dignity in the letters we can ascertain just how often: he 
was moved.to complacency by the thought of his various distinctions— 
his learning, eloquence, possessions or political achievements.’ And 
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‘since his letters to one of his friends cover almost the whole of his 
career, the result of the count in different sections of these will give us 
some insight into the inner consciousness of their author at different 
times in his life. 

The first eight years of Cicero’s acquaintance with Atticus, 68— 
60 B.C., was atime of great things, “ the days when WE flourished,” as 
he writes with a sigh later ow. It is covered by the first Book of the 
Letters to Atticus. Here the magniloquent WE is extremely 
common”. Its frequency sinks very little in Book IIL, containing the 
letters written in exile. Ciceéro’s banishment happened to be a neces- 
sary move in Czesar’s imperial game, but on Cicero the blow fell with 
an added weight of mystery. Few men are the better for being un- 
justly dealt with, and Czsar’s brutal act did nothing to mend the worst 
‘fault of Cicero’s temperament. It was in no chastened mood that he 
wrote such words as these :— 


WE have lived.a life of honour: we have seen great days. It is 
not OUR fault, but OUR integrity that has cast us down. We look 
back on no mistake s#ve one—that we did not relinquish life itself 
along with its glories. But if this was what oor children wished, 
that wE should live &n, we must endure the consequence, unendur- 
able though it be., 


In four or five other passages he alludes to the same project of 
suicide, always with the same magniloquence. It is hardly fanciful, I 
think, to conclude that such an act presented itself to his mind chiefly 
as making a dramatic end to a great career. 

The first letters after his recall exult in his apparent return to power. 
To this period belongs the famous letter in which the historian 
Lucceius is entreated to immortalise Cicero’s consulship even at the 
cost of the truth. Few of the foolish things inspired by his triumphal 
„reception have left such a record behind them as this request, which, 
we may note, took no less than twenty-three plural pronouns in five 


pages to display its author in his proper magnificence! . The petition 
ends in these words :— 


We are moved by a longing to see your promised work speedily 
accomplished, because we are eager that the world should learn to 
know Us in our lifetime from your writings, and that WE OURSELF 
should live fo see the little flower of our renown in full blossom. 


Here, surely, is Cicero at his worst. To our modern taste apologies 
are useless. True, in the last sentence he reveals by the diminutive 
(gloriela nostra) thgt his request has something of a humorous look 
even to its author; and equally true that one can point to more colossal 
records of egotism among his contemporaries, notably in Cæsar, un- 
redeemed by any such saving touch. What would have been said of 
Lord Roberts if his official despatch after Paardeberg had contained only 


* 102 examples may be counted in 43 pages of the Teubner edition of the text. 
e 
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\ 
the words, “I came, I saw, I conquered” ? It is not by the standard. 
of his contemporaries merely, or even chiefly, that Cicero’s admirers. 
would wish him to be judged. If he had never gathered any sounder 
views of life than his petition to Lucceius implies, one is tempted to 
think that the petition itself would hardly have been superfluous. 

But the Cicero whom the world reveres is the man he grew to be 
in the last decade of his life. -In the great yeafs of the Civil Wars: 
he learnt and unlearnt much. The childish things tĦat disfigured his 
earlier days have at last been put away. Nowhere does this appear 
more clearly than in his letters; and ‘in no feature of them more 
remarkably than in the disuse* of the vain figure of speech in which 
he had once delighted. Cicero knew himself better. The glistering 
foil and the broad rumour were no longer so dear. And the causes, og 
at least, the occasion, of the change is not far to seek. Trouble,~ 
danger and responsibility, greater than he had known before, fell upon 


- Cicero when the real issues of the time at last stood clear before his eyes. 


The domestic sorrows which culminated in 45 with Tullia’s death, and 
the strain of the Civil War, with the recurring® temptation to join 
Cæsar which he had steadily put by, left their mark upon his character. 
It is to these years that we owe the essays on life whose lofty and 
generous humanity shaped the public ethics of Christendom. And 
from these years may be dated the influence which Cicero exerted upon 
the new life of Rome itself’ Nothing is more striking in the history 
of the time, though few things have been less noticed, than the defer- 
ence with which both Julius and Octavian sought the approval and 
the counsel of the old republican leader. And can any reader of the 
Eneid, or of Livy, doubt that it was the influence of Cicero at his best, 
more than any other single cause, that enthroned among the new 
generation the civilising faith of the Empire, the faith that good 
government is peace? f 

The last letter that Cicero wrote to Paetus, a few months before the 
proscriptions, ends with a thought familiar to us in his public speeches, 
but rarely sounded in so noble a key. Similar declarations at earlier 
times, like that which we have seen in one of his letters from exile, are ` 
full of himself ; the tell-tale plural marks every line. But now it has 
ceased. Now the spirit of the letters is that of the man whe, when he 
was pursued by the cut-throats of the Triumvirs and, his faithful slaves 
were preparing to defend him, resolutely forbade it and bared his 
own neck to the sword. Cicero faces death in prospect as he did a 
few months later in reality, surrendering himself that those around him 

* In the First Book of the letters to Atticus, as we hae noticedthere are 102 
examples in 43 pages; in the last, written in 44 B.C, at most 16 in 33, and out of 23 
letters (counting enclosed letters separately) Í think some 15 are entirely without it. 
In the same way, in the letters to Paetus (46-43 B.C.), there are only 17 examples in 
20 pages, and most of these are purely humorous: 6 of the 12 letters have no 
examples. Nor does it, so far as I have found, appear at allin Cicero’s letters to 
Brutus (44-43 B.c.), though that selfless patriot does not scruple to reply more than 
once in a tone of patronage which is a trifle ridiculous. 
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might be saved, and dying to live again. in the noblest thought of an 
«empire which he had re-inspired : 


Sed caue, si me amas, existimes me, quod iocosius scribam, abiecisse 
curam rei publicae, Sic tibi, mi Paete, persuade, me dies et noctes 
nihil aliud agere, nihil curare nisi ut mei ciues salui liberique sint. 
Nullum locum praetermitto monendi,. agendi, prouidendi; hoc 
denique anim sum, utp si in hac cura atque administratione uita 
mihi poneħda sit, praeclare actum mecum putem. 

Do not infer, I beseech you, from these chance jests that I have 
ceased to care for my*country. Believe me, dear friend, day and 
night all my thoughts and endeavours are set upon this, how to save 
the lives and the freedom of my countrymen. I let slip no chance 
of warning, pleading and planning on their behalf. And my resolve 
is, that if in thus watching and working I am called to lay down my 
life, I will count it a glorious ending. 


R. S. Conway. 





WITHOUT HOUSE OR HOME.. 


1 


ITHOUT going back to the Garden of Eden or the noble- 

savage, we may fairly say that the first glimmers of authentic 

history show man to us in the double character o% house-owner and 
husband. Ofkov pèv mpórirra, yoviuxa te. A pair are married, singly to- 
one another and jointly to a home. And this second marriage is the 
point of departure of all human progress. There is a world-wide 
difference between the savage who hangs on to the skirts of flying 
abundance, and the man who regards “ home” as a good per se, weighs- 
it against flesh and peltry, and compels Nature by labour to make up- 
to him what he has lost by commuting his claims on the world at large 
` for-a particular nook of ground. It is with the home that civilisation 
began, and it is to the home that it permanently attaches. Nomadic 
races are incapable of rising high in the scale of humanity. A wan-' 
dering tribe may develop a rude polity of its own, but for families- 
and individuals who have lapsed from the higher level there is no hope 
save in return. Tramps and vagabonds have nothing in common with 
“even the rudimentary civility of the gipsy camp. They are degraded: 
in proportion to the completeness of the severance of the ties that 
connected them with a fixed abode. The special virtues of home,. 
neighbourliness, kindliness, the loyalty to kith and kin that lies at the- 
bottom of all social life, these are necessarily left behind. Tryth and 
honesty vanish. The effect of homelessness upon the, moral being is. 
something like what the cessation of atmospheric pressure might be 
„upon the physical frame. The power of self-restraint goes. The fear- 
of punishment is all that remains of the ethical constitution built up by: 

centuries of progressive civilisation. 

Such cases show how easily humanity may Tevert to squalid’ 
barbarism, if the foundation of its ascent is disturbed. This foundation 
*is Home, a settled abode’susceptible of continuous improvement by the- 
exertion of the same faculties which in their wider exergise maintain 
that continuous improvement of the State without which its continued? 


` 
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existence is impossible. ‘Any system that “unsettles” a class, 
endangers the social fabric to an extent commensurate with the 
numbers and importance of the class affected. 

I speak of agricultural labourers and of the system which makes 
them the tenants-at-will of their employers. 

The matter is not a light one. “I plead,” says Dr. Jessopp, “ for 
“what remains of that sturdy peasantry which were not so very long 
“ago the very pith and marrow, the very backbone of a great people.” 
What we are threatened with is then something of the nature of Tabes 
dorsalis, degeneration of the spinal marrow, the beginning of general 
national paratyais The health of the entire body politic is bound up 
with that of the peasantry. Is that health safe-guarded or is it left to 
„éhe haphazard operation of laws to which the well-being of a parasitic 
“microbe is of exactly as much importance as that of the entire organism 
on which it feeds? 

Can England afford to let things drift any longer? 

Much has been said lately of the way in which the country is drained 
of labourers by the*towns.e The fact is one which the census has put 
beyond dispute. But comparatively little notice has been taken of the 
extraordinary increase of inter-migration among labouring families. 
Take up any country paper before Michaelmas and look at the serried 
columns of advertisements by employers in want of farm labourers. 
Men marry young in the country. Roughly speaking, each advertise- 
ment means that two families are on the move. On October 11th (Old 
Michaelmas Day) the roads are almost blocked by waggons loaded 
with household stuff. Within the last few years village popilations 
have been nearly changed over. Except a few aged people awaiting 
removal to the workhouse or the churchyard, hardly one person in a 
score dates back to a dozen years. Three cottages within sight of the 
room where I write have had thirteen tenants in the last eight. 
More or less, the same is the case everywhere. 

Why do they move? Ask a farmer and he will tell you that they 
are a discontented lot, that there is no pleasing them, that they like 
moving. It is a queer taste. A farm wagon is not a pantechnicon 
van, and the crazy belongings of a family on twelve shillings: a week 
are not mproved by transport. Flitting swallows up every farthing 
of ready money.» A new start means new debt. There is the shop to 
be compounded with already, probably the tallyman as well. The 
month that precedes a move is passed under the scowl of the master, 
the month that follows it is like the “ breaking in” of a live foot to a 
new and ill-fitting boot. One would fancy that labourers would go 
on swallowing discomfort in a weak solution for a long time rather than 
face the concentrated misery of a change. But they are constantly 
shifting. And why? My own impression is that malaise is accumula- 
tive. “Us cowldn’t stand it no longer” is the general and comprehen- 
sive explanation. Farm servicé is a bed on which rest is impossible. 


7 . 
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All this chopping and changing is the uneasy tossing of the fever- 
patient who “ con dar volta suo dolore scherma” i 

Labouring families strike no root. Is this strange? The grip on 
the ground that makes a plant hard to pull up comes simply from the 
fact that it has sent out fibres all round in search of the food necessary 
to its healthy development. No root-run, no tenacity. Put the most 
ill-conditioned lout that ever carted dung into a Itutch of his own, and 
an hour will not have gone by before he will be busy in improving it. 
The roof must be patched, the walls plastered, the path pebbled, an- 
apple tree will come here, a plum tree*there, this is evidently the 
comer for the pigsty, and there a couple of boxes will make a place for . 
the missus’s hens to lay. He is curing his bacon and gathering his 
apples while he drives the first nail into the wall. He has begun to, 
strike root. 

And now watch him moving into a farmer’s cottage. ` He may plant 
or he may repair, there is not the slightest objection to his doing either. 
Only whatever he does will be to the master’s profit, not his own. So 
he does—nothing. Potatoes limit his horticultural ambition. They 
are got up before Michaelmas, to which he is already looking forward 
as the probable term of his sojourn. Tos keep pigs or poultry is 
forbidden. The master shrewdly conjectures that their feed would 

~come out of his pocket. There is nothing to attach him to his 
dwelling. 

Agricultural science regards the labourer as a work-producing animal, 
and values him for the quantity he can be made to yield. It is de- 
sirable that he should be to a certain degree intelligent. That level 
passed, intelligence diminishes his value. The same is the case with 
„collies. A sheep-dog who “knows too much” is a dangerous posses- 
sion. What we may call the essential human qualities are useless to 
the employer, who no more looks at the labourer with reference to his 
capabilities as a maz than he looks at his Southdowns with any thought 
of the swiftness and activity of the undomesticated sheep. He wants 
work, and wool, and mutton. As far as the law will let him, he takes 
what steps he thinks best calculated to increase the production of these 
commodities. If human faculties valuable to the State are atrophied 
in the process, the State is to blame for not limiting the employer’s 
power. It is idle to expect him to prefer the general welfare to his 
individual profit. 

Am I calumniating that sacro-sanct fetish, the British farmer? What 
conceivable right have we to expect him to be different from the 
British needle-manufacturer, or the British match-maker, or the British 
slop-seller? The various miquities connected with these trades went 
on rejoicingly till they were partially checked by legislation. Improve- 

‘- ment did not come from the inside. Nor is it likely to do so in this 
case. r 
Even from the master’s point of view, some radical change would 
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seem to be necessary. Complaints of deterioration in the quality of 
agricultural work come from all quarters. Mr. Rider Haggard says 
that few of the younger men can be trusted to plough or thatch: Dr. 
Jessopp that “ we are losing all skilled labour alarmingly.” Be that as 
it may, the etiolation of the country labourer in every character but 


that of workman is too manifest for denial. 
e 


“ Rut these, though fed with careful dirt, 
Are neither green nor sappy. 
Half conscious of the garden squirt, 
The spindlings look unhappy.” 


Lord Tennyson’s lines apply exactly. Farm labourers are “ fed,” 
they do not gather food for or feed themselves. Work, in which they 
pave no personal interest, church, in the management of which they 
have no share, public-house, which is allowed to exercise a pressure 
almost equivalent to compulsion, these three are supposed to supply all 
that is necessary for their existence. Mentally stunted, morally 
stunted, in some ceases even bodily stunted by being deprived 
of all play for their natural faculties, it would be strange, if 
they were otherwise than è unhappy”! A blind discontent drives 
them from place to place, dropping at every move some virtue of the 
home-dweller and acquiring in its place some characteristic of the 
tramp. 

Stop the flow of sap in a branch at whatever point you will, you act 
in two directions. -You deprive the tree of a part of its respiratory 
system and you kill the branch down to its last twig. A village that 
is not a living whole composed of interdependent homes, but merely a 
caravanserai for chance sojourners, has no vital connection with the 
national life. And, in consequence, what we call “ family ” life hardly 
exists among its inhabitants. The domestic affections are bound up 
with the love of home, of village, of district, of the Patrza which 
resumes in a single idea all these ascending obligations. I can hardly 
hope to make myself intelligible without illustrations. Here is one. 
A Jabouring couple lost sight of a son. There was no quarrel. He 
went and did not return. Long afterwards they heard of him by 
chance, mgrried and settled for years in a neighbouring town. Some- 
one asked him why he had never taken the trouble to come over. 
“Oh, Humpington ain’t up to much,” he said. The story came to me 
as an illustration of the deadly dullness of Humpington. The conduct 
of the son did not excite the slightest remark. Nothing seems to a 
‘labourer so unjust asto be called upon to contribute to the support of 
his aged parents. “ That’s just discouraging a man who's trying to live 
“respectable,” he says. That pleasant sight, a father and son walking 
‘together, is rare indeed in villages. Mothers are treated with little 
respect. The filial tie hardly survives childhood. The word “ neigh- 
“bour” has almost ceased to have any meaning beyond that of local 
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contiguity. The idea of reciprocal obligation it once contained has 
droppéd out. Village rights have no interest for the migratory 
labourer. As soon expect a soldier to care for the patch of ground on 
which his tent is pitched. Parish Councils have come too late. 
Labouring Councillors get neither support nor sympathy from their 
fellows. How much interest is taken in politics the following half of a 
conversation, given, I believe, word foravord, mdy show—* Got a vote? 
“No, I haven’t—Yes, I’ve been over a year in tHe place. —Write to 
K “ have my name put down! Now, do you think as I’m going to waste 
‘a penny stamp upon ¢hat?” 

The Anti-Jacobin has prevailed. We are all “Needy Knife- 
“grinders” now. The State is a conception too complex for the 
intelligence of the modern rustic to grasp. He recognises no duty.to 
his country, nor to his village, nor to his fellows. Self is all in’ all. | 
Parental responsibility sits lightly upon him. He preaches by example, 
shirks his work as much as he can, does a bit of poaching, carries off 
a pocket-full of wheat when he gets a chance, bets, swears, gets drunk 
with a conscience void of offence, and leases his thildren to the school 
and the street-corners. It is from them that-the ranks of agricultural 
labour are recruited.‘ Purpose is dead in them. “ Us’ll make it do for 
“a bit,” say the young couple as they look at their squalid cottage just 
_ vacated by a family of their own sort, and the first thing the children _ 
grasp is that it isn’t worth while to “straighten things up,” because 
father is looking out for another place. Perh haps he gets it, perhaps he 
stays on “for a bit,” but, stay or go, it comes to the same thing. He 
and his have no more “a home” than if they slept every night under 
a different hedge. 'It is a wretched existence, and he feels that it is so. 
There is no present comfort and no future hope. Honest work brings. 
no reward, skulking no disgrace. The man who works well without an 
eye upon him is jeered by his mates. And so it goes on. The master 
grumbles, the tension increases, and by and by, for some apparently 
trivial cause, the labourer is off. 

Whose fault is it all? Dr. Jessopp says that “ it has become an axiom: 
“that the worst man should get the same pay as the best,” and that 
this takes the heart out of honest workers. This is true. Here is an 
instance of how the heart was taken out of one laboures, the best 
all-round worker I ever knew. Ploughing had beer delayed and was. 
going on under extreme pressure. His plough-tree broke. This. 
meant that a team would be thrown out of work for a day. He got a 
bit of wood, shaped it himself, fitted it himself, and was ready to. take: 
the field the next morning with the rest, having lost half his night’s 
sleep. “And he” (the master) “never said so much as thank you. 
“That plough-tree lasted him two years, too.” The man himself, his. 
mates and his master felt equally that he had acted like a fool. And’ 
from this opinion not one farm labourer in a hundred will dissent. AI 
that ennobles agricultural labour has perished from it. What is left: 
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is a dry, ugly, hard necessity, the primal curse without so much as a rag 
of sentiment to disguise its nakedness. 

Tabes dorsalis has made appalling progress. The labourer is being 
sacrificed, body and soul, to the farmer. Is the State a gainer by this 
system? If so, cadit quæstio. If not, it is high time to interfere, 
effectually, between the two. And whatever is done should be of a 
nature to form a basis*for the gradual building up of another system 
which would take tke place of the old one without revolutionary shock. 

The first step to be taken is one that contains the rest, as the egg 
contains the bird. Give each labouring family in agricultural districts a 
home. Let each cottager have the right of occupying his present 
cottage as long as he pays the rent, he and his sons after him. Let 
him be secure from eviction. Let him have exactly the same right 
to’use his bit of land for pigs, or poultry, or anything else he pleases, 
as if he were its owner. Let him if he fails to pay his rent have fair 
compensation for improvements that have genuinely increased the 
renting value of the house he leaves. Cover England with nests in 
which the eggs of honte virtugs may be laid and hatched. 

Objections will be many. It will be said that it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the cottages on a farm should be occupied by the men who 
till the farm. What is the farmer to do if the men who occupy the 
cottages refuse to work for him and refuse to make way for others? 
He will be ruined. l 

In some cases he will. But his ruin is not necessarily involved in the 
success of the scheme. If Mr. A. offers a man as much for doing work 
that lies round his door as Mr. B. offers him for doing similar work he 
has to walk a mile to reach, Mr. A. will (ceteris paribus) infallibly get 
the man. He is outbidding the other by 310 working days multiplied 
by two miles at a penny a mile, or £2 11s. 8d. a year. If Mr. A's 
service is undesirable to more than that extent, if the labourer would 
rather pay 42 11s. 8d. a year in extra work than serve Mr. A., Mr. B. 
will get him. All A. has to do is to consider what it is that males his 
service undesirable and alter it. By doing so he will regain his natural 
advantage of position. If he prefers not to do so he must pay for his 
preference. Such a one will probably go down in the tussle. 

England,holds that married life would suffer if'divorce were easier 
than it iss Temper would be perpetually dissolving unions that time 
would have cemented. Farmers and labourers are constantly divorcing 
one another, and the farmer’s temper is generally responsible. To 
bluster is a physical relief to blood always overheated: by respectable 
excess and not tamed by bodily labour. It is an expensive luxury even 
now, but one for which a place is generally found in the agricultural 
budget. Under the suggested system it would be ruinously dear. 
Bullies would’ be automatically eliminated. The country would 
become a “School for Farmers,” the lessons taught in which might 
enable the more rational to play for many years to come a valuable 
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part in rural life. But it would also develop a class of men capable 
little by little of taking the large farmer’s place and 'so bringing the 
labouring poor into direct touch with the national life of England. 

The master’s farm and his own “home” ought to be two battledores 
perpetually keeping the labourer’s intelligence on the move, each 
sending it back to the other with fresh impulsion. The “home” has 
been suppressed and the cottager’s intglligencealong with it. With its 
re-establishment the natural character of the peasant will revive, 
thrifty, shrewd, resourceful. The “bit of a place,” with its pig, its 
poultry, its garden and the consequent utilisation of everything in 
improving the comfort of the cottage family, is the normal school of 
economic agriculture. Its pupils are yeomen-farmers iz posse. Not 
one labourer in a score could now get a living off 20 acres of land. 

A sovereign is safe enough in the purse as long as silver is not to be 
had. The large farmer is at present master of the situation. There 
is no one to take his place. As soon as it is possible to get change for 
him in working farmers, twenty-acre-men, spade-cultivators and the 
like, changed he will be wherever the, smaller ourrency is found more 
convenient. Incapacity is necessarily tolerated at present (look at the 
condition of many large farms!), but asysoon as competition makes 

' itself really felt, unfits will one by one disappear and the “land will 
“give her increase” not only in corn and cattle but in the vigorous 
manhood which is the natural product of English soil. 

“ But the irremovable cottager will be too independent to work for 
“wages. Each one will set up as ‘a little man’ on his own account.” 
So the farmer will say. ` 
. One is reminded of the ladies on a desert island who maintained 
themselves handsomely by taking in each other’s washing. Wages 
will necessarily continue to be the main resource of the cottager until 
the land gradually absorbs him. No one can keep a family on a 
cottage and half a rood of. garden. As for the “little man,” the 
man with a genius for independence, who makes a livelihood by hauling 
stones, making “ sprays,” thatching ricks by the job, killing pigs, and 
being general-utility-man to the village, he will flourish to the exact 
limit of the natural demand for his services. And it is to the general 
advantage that he should. In the farmer’s ideal village there is only 
room for ‘two characters, himself and those in aksolute dependence 
upon him. This impoverishes village life to an indescribable degree. 
One result of the labourer’s irremovability will be the discovery of men 
of unsuspected natural eridowment. Such men are trodden down at 
present to the dead level of a threshing floor. Nothing is rarer now 
than a labourer who is an “artist” in anything, ` were it aal planting 
potatoes. 

I have mentioned the right of keeping pigs and poultry as one that 
ought to be freely enjoyed by all cottagers. The principal objection is, 
I believe, that it would encourage the pilfering of corn from the farm. 
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Another less openly urged is that the competition of the village would 
diminish the farmer's profits. 

The first of these would probably for a time be justified by facts. 
That it can be seriously made is the strongest possible condemnation 
of the present system. If Arnold’s principles were applied to labourers, 
the standard of honour in a village would be as high as in a public 
school. Put at Rugby g head master who was known to have no other 
object than that of filling his own pockets, and the tone of the school in 
a year would be no higher than that of a country village. The only 
possible way to raise the character of the labourer is to treat him like a 
man. As soon as he ceases to cower before the threat of eviction, as 
_ soon as he has learnt to take pride in his home and possessions, petty 
dishonesty will disappear of itself. Pilfering and shirking are the 
nafural protest of helplessness against oppression. 

England is said to send abroad annually some £8,000,000 in pay- 
ment for bacon, fowls, and eggs. The supply of all these commodities 
belongs really to Za petite industrie. Pigs and hens turn scraps and 
odd minutes to £ s. d, The farmer may close his fields to gleaners in 
order to keep the first pickings for his flocks of fowls, and raise pigs by 
the hundred. Each costs him more to keep than it does the cottager. 
If every cottage had its pigstye the price of bacon would fall. England 
would be the gainer. Cottagers would incidentally get interest, occu- 
pation and better food. But the farmer would lose what is practically 
a monopoly. His interest prevails. It is the same everywhere. 

Nothing is more painful to notice than the lack of the simplest sort 
of co-operation, I might almost say of neighbourly help, among people 
in the same village, in the same group of cottages. They are no more 
to one another than guests who occupy next-door rooms in a hotel. 
The idea of joint endeavour to ameliorate common circumstance is not 
even thought of.- Yet in what else does civilisation consist ? 

Rustic life is disintegrating, “slowly quickening into lower forms.” 
If nothing can be done to foster what vitality remains, by and by the 
vulture of associated capital will take possession of the carcase of what 
once was rural England. Great haciendas will be central to 20,000 
acre lots, and motor-cars will carry gangs of workmen hither and 
thither like platelayers on a railway. Farm and cottage will alike be 
things of fhe past. The detachment of labour from local association 
will be complete.” And what will be the result upon the English 
character? It is still possible todo something. It will not be possible 
long. 

D. C. PEDDER. 





ON AGRICULTURAL GANGS. 


N the first of January, 1868, “the Agricultural Gangs Act” 
came into operation. This in a measure affected the whole of 
rural England ; it affected more especially the large crop-growing 
areas of the Eastern counties. In Fenland, gangs of female workers 
are to be found on every farm; and every year—because of stated 
hours and increased wages—field labour grows in favour with the 
daughters of farm hands. In the Huntingdonshire and Cambridge- 
shire Fens it is now generally accepted tat a girl must enter a gang 
as soon as she leaves school, and as a natural consequence the ranks of 
domestic service find fewer and fewer recruits. The Fen child is 
brought up to regard the gang as her ultimate goal. When she is 
still an infant she is drawn in her perambulator to the field, and left to 
sleep in a shady corner whilst her mother works; her school holidays 
are regulated by the harvest, and, in spite of laws to the contrary, she 
is again and again kept at home to help in the potato picking. This 
potato picking is the despair of Fenland schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses ; the irregular attendances resulting in small averages, lower 
grants and unsatisfactory examinations. As soon as the necessary 
examination is passed a girl hires herself to a Gangmaster, and for 
the greater part of the year goes out day after day for eight hours’ 
labour, starting at 7 a.m, half an hour being allowed for lunch. 

The Gangmaster is licensed by the Justice of the Petty Sessions, 
and it is expected that every applicant shall produce a certificate ‘of 
good character, and no licence is granted to any person whg sells beer 
or spirits. The Gangmaster is hedged round by many regulations, the 
following being the most important :— 


(1) No child under the age of eight years shall be employed in 
any Agricultural Gang. 

(2) No female shall be employed in the same Agricultural Gang 
with males. 

(3) No female shall be employed in any Gang under any Gang- 
master unless a female licensed to act as Gangmistress is also 
present with that Gang. $ 
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In the main, the Act is a good one, taking account of the health and 
the morals of the women and children employed.. Nevertheless, they’ 
who live in the districts where the gang system is most in vogue see in 
the system a canker that is destroying both the domesticity and the 
morality of Fenland village life. To quote from a paper by Lord 
Nelson in Tke Nineteenth Century, for July, 1901: “ Women’s work in 
“the fields is a mistake. It may apparently increase the wages for a 
“time, but it is not gotd for the family: it costs more in clothes and 
“broken health than the extra money brings in: it makes uncomfort- 

“able homes, and keeps the elder girls from school to do the mother’s 

“work of looking after the children.” 

This refers aS course to the married field workers, and it is obvious 
that disorder, uncleanliness, and household neglect must follow when 
the mother is away from home all day. She returns too tired to do 
more than hastily prepare a rough meal for the children, and the house 
cleaning and the “wash” are put off until the first really wet day keeps 
the woman within doors. 

But, speaking generally, the married women only go out at the 
busiest seasons, and the greater number of the gangs are composed 
entirely of girls from about thirteen to eighteen years of age. And itis 
precisely girls of this age fæ whom the system is bad. .The tone of 
female field workers is exceedingly low, their ideas of morality are 
small, and their speech is full of expletives and obscenities. 

In fact, after living among them for the past twelve years, I am 
convinced that every girl who works in a gang becomes coarse both in 
thought and speech. 

Not long ago one who is a child in years, but a woman in know- 
ledge, said to me: “It zs hard work to keep straight when the others 
“are always at you.” Another day, a Gangmaster’s wife joined me as 
I walked along the road, and in speaking of her daughter who is about 
to leave school, remarked.: 

“PIL take care she never does a day’s work on the land; it’s fair 
“awful what goes on among the girls. TIl get her a little place if she 
“does earn less money.” 

“ But,” I said, “it is your husband who is the Gangmaster.” 

“ Ay, that’s just it! He says he’s heard more wickedness during the 
“two years he’s had the gang than he has in all his life before; many a 
“time he declares+—‘no girl of mine shall go on the land’ ” 

Again and again, mothers who have been in‘service and pride them- 
selves upon being respectable deplore to me the immorality of field 
workers, and no secret is made of the sad state of things, which is bad 
when Regulation 2, $ No female shall be employed in the same Agri- 

“cultural Gang with males” is kept, but which is worse when it is 
contravened. Naturally it would be supposed that no Gangmaster 
would dare to break Regulation 2, knowing“that by so doing he is 
“liable to a penalty not exceeding twenty shillings for each child, 
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“young | person or woman so employed” ; but I have myself seen a ' 
mixed Gang working in open defiance of the law and driving in the 
same cart to and from the fields. 

When I pointed out the transgression to an old labourer, he 
replied, “ Oh, of course, N— is liable to have his license took away, 
“ but then there’s no one to overlook, and folks bean’t particular about < 
“breaking a law or two!” 

That there is no appointed Inspectos seems tò be the root of the evil 
of the present gang system. e 

The Factories and Workshops Law, which also includes the Coal Pit 
Bank, by providing inspectors to enforce regulations is doing much for 
women workers in towns, but until the Home Office includes Gangers 
in the Inspection Department there is little hope of improvement 
among women labourers. Lady Inspectors, who would have special 
districts assigned to them (as is the case with almost all men Inspectors) 
could do an immense amount of good for the gang girls of the Eastern 
Counties ; questions of overtime would come within their province, also 
the making sure “that the applicant for a licence is of good character, 
“and a fit person to be intrusted with tha management of Agricultural 
“ Gangs.” i 

The moral character of the Gangmisfress is specially important. 
One, whom I know, does her utmost to check filthy conversation, and 
during the lunch time tells the girls stories and tries to amuse them; 
but another, who acts as a sort of deputy Gangmistress for the legally 
licensed one, is, according to common report, “the foulest mouthed 
“ person in the neighbourhood.” 

As the law now stands, the Gangers are not responsible to anyone ; 
a farmer contracts to have such and such a piece of lard worked, but 
he does not consider himself called upon to supervise the workers— 
they are not his but the Gangmasters’ servants; it is the latter who 
appoints their tasks, who overlooks them, who pays them In 
November, 1901, a large farmer in Cambridgeshire paid the Gangers 
18s. an acre to clear the ground of carrots, and each girl in the 
gang received 2s.a day: across the border, near Holbeach, I hear 
the girls received 2s. 6d. and even 3s. 6d. a day. This they consider 
“good money,” but it must be remembered that out of it they have 
to pay their parents for board and clothes. Their field costume is 
eminently suitable, consisting of a large cotton bennet, thick apron 
tied behind to prevent its flapping in the wind, loose dress, and very 
‘ thick boots; and there is a certain picturesqueness in a group so clad, 
moving slowly and precisely across the land, hoe, fork or basket in . 
hand, as the case may be. ° . 

Frequently the gang children, by which the, Act means any under 
the age of thirteen years—work throughout the summer and return to 
school about the beginning of December, having during their long 
absence forgotten much previously learnt, and bringing into the class 
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an element of covert rebellion. The Evening Continuation School is 
another way by which boys and girls of twelve, thirteen, and fourteen, 
keep a hold on learning, and as a rule whilst there they are well-mannered 
and attentive, but when the field worker has really shaken off the 
Schoolmaster, education is allowed to lapse and little interest is taken 
in reading, in the topics of the day, or in anything outside the daily 
labour and the daily bread. Their minds stagnate until they become 
literally of the earth earthy. This is particularly noticeable in their 
hours of leisure ; there is no actual joyousness, no spontaneity of simple 
girlish fun: horse-play will provoke a horse laugh, and with that their 
sense of humour ceases. Once when entertaining a party of gang girls 
I suggested “Dumb Crambo”; this they entered into with zest, but 
their only idea of acting was to repeat the work of the day; hoeing 
pétatoes, chopping mangolds, the whole round of the wearisome labour 
gone over in play—a pathetic proof of minds that had ceased to 
expand, 

In the district where I live, it is customary for the gang girls and 
women to supplement the tilling of crops by work on the fruit farms, 
and during the strawberry and other soft fruit seasons nearly the 
whole female population turas out with, and even before, the lark, for 
the ripe berries must be gathered ere the early bird is astir, and the 
sun is up. During the past summer a neighbour of mine locked up 
her house at half-past five and did not return until evening; during 
that time, when school was over, her family were literally homeless. 

Occasionally a field worker grows tired of the land and enters service, 
but, as a rule, if she has been in a gang for two or three years, she is 
of little use in a well ordered household. Her manners and speech are 
rough ; she slips her work and resents interference ; a “ generals ” place 
is about all she is fitted for, and, in most cases, after a few months of 
indoor work she grows restless, with desire for the open air, and takes 
the first opportunity of giving notice. If she is ever to make a good 
domestic servant she must be got out before the spirit of the gang has 
entered into her. The parents look upon field work with favour, and I 
have known a girl fetched home when beginning to get on in service 
because her week’s wages would then be added to the family treasury ; 
though this seldom benefits anyone in the long run, for the larger the 
sum in hand on Saturday, the larger the amount spent in food, drink, 
and cheap finery. I have talked with people who remember the days 
when wages were lower and necessities were dearer, and they assure 

“me that families who are now earning £2, 10s. or so between them are 
in reality no better off, for among present day gang workers thrift is 
an unknown virtue. 

It might be supposed that so much fresh air would conduce to the 
girls’ health, and in a gang a few rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed ones are 
to be found, but pn the whole land labour tends to bring on anemia. 
The damp soil, the wet root crops that saturate boots and stockings, 
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` the hastily eaten, unsatisfactory meals are enemies against which the 
strongest constitution finds it hard to fight, and more often than not 
the field girl is pale and heavy-eyed, with a set and somewhat sullen 
expression, She is muscularly, but seldom physically strong. She 
grows old quickly so that her life is mainly one long middle-age. She 
invariably has a young man, about whom she is chaffed when at work, 
and with whom she loafs in the evenings. Early marriages, generally 
hurried on marriages, are the result, and again and again a girl of sixteen 
takes her place among the matrons. This keeps the ball of generations 
rolling, and it likewise tends to lower the tone of village life, for the 
young field worker, with her crude ideas of wifehood and parental 
responsibility, is never likely to have any moral influence either in 
her home or her neighbourhood. She is herself difficult to influence, 
and although she has a doglike gratitude for kindness, her .whole up- 
bringing and surroundings make it next to impossible to raise her ; 
so long as she is in the gang she speaks and acts as the rest of the 
gang speak and act. Various parochial agencies may reach her to 
a certain extent, but they can never teach, tidinegs and management to 
a girl whose only idea of home is a shelter in which she can sleep: field 
labour is very mechanical, and by degreesthe workers lose the power 
of working independently either in the house or elsewhere; they can 
but do that which they are set to do. 

It is perhaps Utopian to hope that the day may come when Agri- 
cultural Female Gangs shall be reckoned among the things of the past. 
For a lad fresh from school the boy gang is useful, it finds him light 

' labour before he is old enough for yard work or sack carrying, and it 
teaches him, whilst still young, the proper handling of the hoe and 
other implements; the embryo farm hand serves his apprenticeship 
in the gang, but with girls it is different. Were Female Gangs 
abolished it would be easier to raise the status of the land labourer ;’ 
the women, not being tempted to leave their homes, would make them 
more comfortable, more respectable, and there would be a better meal 
ready for the husband and children when toil and school are over. 
The girls would go forth into the world, and returning for their holidays 
would help to elevate rather than lower the manners and characters of 
the young men. As it is their coarseness offends the cleager minded 
and drives them away from the land. A smart nice youth has just gone 
as a porter, giving as his reason—“I can’t bear to work in the same 
“fields as the gang girls, their talk sickens me.” So it is again and 
again ; the best leave us. There is a growing tendency to look down 
on the farm hand, and that not so much becauge his wages are less 
(for taking into account the free cottage, the good burden: and the 
harvest wage, his money is almost as “good” as that of the town, 
mechanic who pays his own rent and buys everything in), but because 
of his denser moral and mental atmosphere. Moreoyer, the labourer 
resents the high price paid to the Gangmaster, who for special work 
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receives more in proportion than the hired hand ; frequently he turns 
sulky over the grievance, and goes off to seek work in the towns. 

The Female Gang is at present a firmly established institutiin—an 
institution that cries‘aloud for reform. And there can be no radical 
reform until Inspectors—women and men—women, by choice, as they 
could have more personal influence with the girls—are appointed by 
Government. The Inspector cquld, as I said before, closely enquire 
into the character ef the licensed Gangmistress. She could see that 
the legal Mistress’ place was not taken by any unlicensed deputy ; and 
if the moral tone of the head of the gang were raised the young girls 
would be ashamed to use obscene language before her. The Inspector, 
too, would see that no boys or men worked within earshot of the girls 
or journeyed with thém in the same cart. Thus the chief causes of 
evil would be removed, and gradually.the gang system would no longer 
be—as it is now—a blot on rural England. 


KATE TANQUERAY. 


THE GROWTH OF FRAUD. 


«|... They look upon fraud as a greater crime than theft, and therefore seldom fail to 
punish it with death ; for they allege that care a vigilance, with a very common under- 
standing, may preserve a man’s goods from theft, bu honesty, bas no fence against superior 
cupning;...... the honest dealer is always undone, and the knave gets the advantage. I 
remember, when I was once interceding with the king for a criminal who had wronged his 
master of a great sum of money, which fe had received by order, and ran away with ; and 
happening to tell his majesty by way of extenuation that it was only a breach of trust, the 
emperor thought it monstrous in me to offer as a defence the greatest aggravation of the 
crime; and truly I had little to say in return, farther than the common answer, that 
different nations had different customs; for, I confess I was heartily ashamed.” 


` 


Gulliver in Lilliput. 


N 


INISTER frauds of the nature of “only a breach of trust,” akin 
to that which Gulliver tried to extenuate in the eyes of the 
emperor of Lilliput, have of late years been very numerous in England. 
The newspapers have reported case after case of fraud by trusted ` 
professional agents and by other persons, some of these rogues being 
distinguished among men, and notable for the assured effrontery of 
their suave utterances of the highest principles of professional conduct. 
Other fraudulent men, whose activity has been commercial rather than 
legal, have played the jangling game of fraud with variations from 
rough bluff to smooth craft—with cynical rejoinder when questioned 
in a court of law. And also there are the laymen of fraud, who 
silently work by one-and-one successfully to rob their friends and 
relations whom they leave gasping and helpless. Altogether there 
is a big hotch-potch of assorted fraud—too much of it for & State, one 
of whose primary functions is to protect its citizens against aggression, 
internal and external. 
Although the current official records of fraud do not in the year 1902 
extend farther than the year 1899, thus excluding thé many notorious 
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frauds of the last year or two, these records contain evidence of a 
material growth of fraud during the fifteen years 1885—1899. And 
this growth of fraud is emphasized by a decrease in the quantity of the 
more serious crimes which, with fraud, are classed under the general 
head of Indictable Offences. The following statement illustrates the 
increase of fraud and the decrease in crime as a whole. 


A.—Average yearly number of Crimes [Indictable Offences] reported 
to the Police. England and Wales. 








All Crimes, Total. 
During the period, not including 
Frauds. All Crimes. 
: Ld 
1885—1889 ... is ` 85,024 86,903 
1890—1894 ... aoe uae 81,763 83,831 
1895—1899 _ 16,860 79459 
Fae v- 





We see that while all-crimes-other-than-fraud have materially 
decreased during 1885—1899, the crime of fraud has materially 
increased. An increase from a yearly average of 1,879 frauds during 
. 1885—-1889 to a yearly average of 2,599 frauds during 1895—1899 
suggests a substantial growth of fraud; and the number of frauds in 
the year 1899 alone [the most recent year for which the facts are 
known] was 2,662—a higher number of frauds than the average of 
2,599 frauds per year during 1895—1899. 

Moreover, we must not assume that the preceding statement A con- 
tains a cofrect measure of the volume of fraud that is at work in this 
country. Many frauds are never reported, and are known only to 
the persons injured, who are unable or unwilling to seek civil redress 
or to institute a criminal prosecution. Perhaps there is no serious 
crime which is [necessarily] so much under-stated in the official records 
as this insrdious crifme of fraud. But, bearing this qualification in 
mind, we may take the preceding figures as indicating the growth of 
fraud relatively to the decrease in all-crime-other-than-fraud. 

The contrast between these two facts is shown in the following state- 
ment, and also By the accompanying diagram. 
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Contrasting the Growth of Fraud since 1885—1889 with the Decrease in 
All-crime-other-than-fraud since 1885—1889. See Statement B. 
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B.—The Growth of Fraud contrasted with the Decrease in All-crime- 
other-than-fraud. England and Wales. 












All Crimes, not includin 
rauds. G 


*The No. in The No. in 
During th iod? Statement A | DECREASE | Statement A | INCREASE 
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being taken since being taken since 
at 100, the at 100, the 
succeeding 1885—1889. succeeding 1885—1889. 
numbers are, numbers are, 











= per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. 
1885—1889 see 100.0 — 100.0 ot 
1890—1894 age 96.2 3.8 110.1 10.1 
1895—1899 wel, 90.4 9.6 138.3 38.3 
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Thus, while all-crime-other-than-fraud had Zos¢, during 1895—1809, 
9.6 per cent. of the quantity recorded during 1885—1889, we see that 
during the same period fraud had added 38.3 per cent. to the quantity 
of fraud recorded during 1885—1880. 

This-crime of fraud includes the following Indictable Offences :— 


Obtaining property by false pretences. Frauds by solicitors, 
bankers, agents, directors, trustees, etc.; officially recorded 
under the euphony “ misappropriation.” Falsifying accounts, 
etc., etc., etc. 


1 
All the above frauds come under the general head of “Crimes 
“against property without Violence.” This class of crime does not 
sound so horrid as “Crimes against Property with Violence” 
[Burglary, Housebreaking, violent Robbery] or as “ Offences against 
“the Person ” [Murder, etc.], and both these classes of crime are placed 
higher wp in the official list of crimes, but as a matter of fact these 
crafty frauds and subtle “ misappropriations” are usually much more 
harmful to the individual and certainly to society than the more elemen- 
tary crime of violence—plain killing or sheer battery. A Jabez 
Balfour, a Benjamin Lake, does serious harm to many more individuals 
and much, more ham to society than a “ Jack the Ripper” or a Charles 
Peace. 
Exponents of fraud, bland and smooth, bluff and hearty, too often 
have for their victims decent honest folk who are trusting them, and 
these rogues ought .in an advanced community to be ranked as the 
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worst of criminals. Their cold-blooded and heartless schemes not 
only cause the most poignant and wide-spread misery to individuals, 
but they, more than any criminals, tend to disintegrate society by 
destroying the cement of mutual trust by which social atoms are knit 
into a useful whole. ' ' 

This modern growth of fraud is more definitely seen when we con- 
vert the facts in A into crime-rates per million of population, and so 
get the proportion of crime to population during the various periods 
observed. a2 e 


C.—Average yearly number of Crimes [Indictable Offences] reported 
to the Police, per million of population; England and Wales. 


" = a 


All Crimes, Total. 
During the period, not including Frauds. ; 
Frauds. ° All Crimes. 











(per million.) ® (per million.) || (per million.) 
1885—1889 jet os * 3,056 | 67 3:123 
1890—1894 be a 2,781 *< 70 2,851 
1895—1899 aos ie 2,473 84 2,557 
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Thus, the yearly fraud-rate has risen from 67 frauds per million of 
population during 1885—1889 to 84 frauds per million during 1895— 
1899. And, side by side with this increase of the fraud-rate, we see 
‘that the yearly rate of crime-other-than-fraud has fallen from 3,056 
crimes per million during 18851889 to only 2,473 crimes per million 
of population during 1895—1899. 

And we must bear in mind that one fraud is usually much larger, 


much more diffused in its baneful effect—quantitatively, than one. 


, murder. One murder, recorded as one crime, usually kills one person. 
But one fraud, recorded only as one fraud, frequently injures many 
persons, and in some instances, such, for example, as the Jabez Balfour 
fraud, one crime of fraud injures an appreciable proportion of the whole 
community. For this reason, therefore, the relatiyely small recorded 
fraud-rate shown in C is in its injurious effects equivalent to a much 
larger rate of crime of the sort where one crime injures only one person. 
Also, this recorded fraud-rate is, as has been stated, below ‘the actual 
fraud-rate that is operative—probably to a material degree. 
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There is another unsatisfactory feature of this growth of fraud— 
namely, that although the number of frauds committed has increased, 
the number of persons brought to ae for fraud has decreased. Here 
are the facts :— 


D.—The number of Frauds Committed, compared with the number of 
persons Tried for Fraud. * England and Wales. 





Percentage of 
persons tried 
for fraud to 


Average yearly number of 





e During the period, 








: number of 
Frauds Persons tried frauds 

committed. for Fraud. committed, 

per cent. 
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1885—1880 Sde -9 1,879 1,025 54.6 
I189go—ir8o4 ... ea oe. 2,068 1,027 49.6 
1895—1899 ... a a 2,599 1,003 38.6 





During 1885—1889, some one was brought to trial in respect of more 
than one-half of the frauds committed: the percentage was 54.6. But 
during 1895—1899, only 38.6 persons were tried in respect of every 
100 frauds committed. 

The above comparison emphasizes the fact that persons who commit 
fraud often escape legal punishment. 

And what is the cause of the growth in this odious crime? And 
what the remedy? 

To no small extent probably the growth of fraud is due to the great 
modern increase in luxury, to smartness, to the deliberate and cynical 
disregard ef an honest and simple mode of life. I suggest that there 
are few persons who are not aware of one or more instances of fraud— 
made public or suppressed—that may be closely linked with an undue 
luxury or with a snobbish display. Cut down luxury and you diminish 
fraud. Men cannot make money fast enough to meet the expenses 
of the luxurious life af to-day, and so they get money by fraud. More- 
over, they are aided to successful fraud by the fact that for the most 
part people have stultified by disuse the means of protection against 
approaching danger given to us by Nature—given, in many instances, 
even against approaching fraud. We do not rely upon our instinct— 
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` but we suffer ourselves to become the victims of fraud disguised by a 
pleasant manner, by plausible words. 

Another remedy—a secondary remedy, not a primary one that cuts 
at the root of fraud—might be found in the most drastic legal punish- 
ment of all sorts of fraud, and possibly by a revision of the penalties 
sanctioned by the criminal law. A legal authority has stated that the 
courts have deliberately refrained from defining fraud because they did 
not wish to limit their power of dealing with fraudulent transactions. 
Let any transaction, the gist of which is shown to be*fraud, be dealt with 
by a heavy hand, that is not too nicely concerned to draw. the legal 
line between fraud non-criminal and fraud criminal. 


J. HoLT SCHOOLING. 





JEAN ARTHUR RIMBAUD. 


RENCH poetry blossomed abundantly in the seventh decade of 

the last century. Under the noble influence of Victor Hugo, 
Théophile Gautier, Baudelaire, Leconte de Lisle and Banville there 
grew up a group of Parnassians who came forth to defend the neglected 
art of poetry, sought perfection of form, rhythm and language, and 
fought against the lachrymose sentimentality and cynical vulgarity of 
the degenerate successors of de Lamartine and de Musset. From that 
group of “seekers of stars and infinity” sprang almost all our well- 
known poets, such as Catulle Mendès, J. de Heredia, Armand Silvestre, 
Anatole France, Dierx, Sully-Prudhomme, etc.; in it we find the pre- 
cursors and the future leaders of symbolism: Paul Verlaine, the Count 
de Villiers de l'Isle Adam and Mallarmé. This group, however, did 
not count all the: superior minds of the time. About 1870 a few 
solitary poets began to appear, who brought into their verse quite novel 
elements, but who, either on. account, of their originality or of their 
contempt for notoriety, were neither understood nor evem known, and 
who are indebted to Verlaine and the symbolists for their renaissance. 
Among them Rimbaud, who was born October 20th, 1854, in Charle- 
ville, and died November 10th, 1891, in Marseilles, was in danger of 
oblivion, because he published hardly any of his writings. He 
destroyed his small volume of poetry, called Une Saison en Enfer, 
published in 1873, with the exception of a few copies which he pre- 
sented fo his friends; one of his pieces only, Les Corbeaux, was pub- 
lished, without the author’s permission, in the first volume of a review 
called La Renaissance in 1872. Rimbaud not only did not publish, 
he did not even recite his poetry, as was customary, at gatherings of 
the Parisian poets. He was known only by those whom he respected 
and to whom he would read his verse or send his manuscript. Among 
them was Verlaine, who, in his volume Les Poétes Maudits (1884), 
printed Rimbaud’s best pieces, and two years later, with the assistance 
of the editor of the review La Vogue, succeeded in publishing Rim- 
baud’s volumé of prose, Les Illuminations. 
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The readers of that volume learned meanwhile that its original, 
powerful and masterly author had given up writing and gone to the 
East. Imagination was excited and surrounded Rimbaud’s name with 
a fantastic circle of tales and legends. Strange news would appear in 
the journals about Rimbaud’s great artistic labours somewhere in the 
depths of Asia, about the literary plans he was going to realise after 
his return, about his ruling over some savage tribe in Africa, etc. 
Hundreds of critiques were written, ful? of enthusiasm for his poetry, 
but absurdly exaggerated and overloaded with superlatives. There 
was no lack, on the other hand, of bitter attacks and equivocal commen- 
taries, and it was even insinuated that there was no such person as 
Rimbaud. Meanwhile the mist gathered thicker and thicker around 
the poet, and it was almost necessary for him to die for his work to 
find a publisher and his‘life a conscientious biographer. t 

The first attempts were inadequate. Genonceaux’s edition, called 
Le Religuazre (1891), with a preface by R. Darzen, was immediately 
withdrawn from circulation, the text being defective and the biography 
incomplete. Leon Vanier’s two volumes, the prose under the title 
Les Illuminations, Une Saison en Enfere(1892), and the volume of 
poetry, Poésies Completes (1895), with a preface by Verlaine, were also 
inadequate, although Verlaine corrected the most important errors of 
incompetent or malicious biographers. Only in 1897, 1898 and 1899 
Paterne Berrichon induced the Mercure de France to publish Rimbaud’s 
complete Life and Works, as well as his letters to his family. Thanks 
to these conscientious publications, we are able to-day to gather up 
Rimbaud’s whole life and work, and to arrive at a clear idea of this 
apparently fantastic but really very solid and, if the word may be 
pardoned, monolithic genius. 

* * * * 

A man who gives to poetry but four years of his youth—from his 
fifteenth to his nineteenth year—who during that time produces. extra-. ~ 
ordinary and unique works of genius, and who then suddenly gives up 
writing, abandons all his literary connections, leaves the country and 
disappears from sight until illness forces him to return, would, in any 
country and in any century, be considered an extraordinary phenom- 
enon. Usually men become accustomed to their occupation and 
grow fond of the sphere.of activity they have entered, especially when 
they are successful. - 

In these days of division of labour, when a vocation quickly TRE 
a profession, when this man is a writer, the other a savant, a third a 
merchant or diplomat, but :one very seldom sees a complete man, 
Rimbaud was bound to attract attention and to” be the gubject of 
animated comment, although he was not to be easily understood. 
Hence misty legends and stories about his life and character, hence 
false opinions, laudatory or critical, about the relation of his life to 
poetry, hence the lack of deeper penetration into that very simple 
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nature, into that consistent, though possibly unconscious, life. Paul 
Verlaine alone, knowing Rimbaud more intimately, instinctively felt 
“that life, beautiful in its logic and unity and striving wholly towards 
“light and strength.” In another place he says: “Everything, the 
“work, the man and the life, is simple as the country maiden, and has 
“the beauty of the tiger.” I said “ felt,” for there could be no question 
of understanding and analysis on the part of Verlaine, who had a big 
heart, with regard to the menta? calibre of the author of “ Illuminations.” 

It was however possible to understand that striking figure even 
before Berrichon published biographical documents, from an attentive 
reading of Rimbaud’s writings. They give the impression, not of 
unfinished literary work, but of vigorous penetration into the depths of 
knowledge. From the midst of passing follies, failures and tears, from 
sheers directed both at himself and at others from despair and blas- 
phemy, there emerges distinct and dazzling a powerful, ocean-like soul, 
refusing to be satisfied with any abstract rays of knowledge, longing 
to embrace everything, conscious of the great unity of the world and 
striving to seize ang express it, a soul looking only to find ends, 
having the presentiment of & long succession of future lives after the 
temporary departure from this earth, which shall tend always towards 
that which is eternal and divine, which in reaching perfection shall 
become broader and more subtle, and shall draw man on to infinity. 
Rimbaud had a soul full of great, simple, natural kindness; it grew 
bitter only against incorrigible vulgarity, sentimentality, villainy and 
slavishness, in life and in people; a proud, strong, heroic soul, refusing 
to be wrapped in Hamlet’s mist, and armed with the knowledge that 
man must rely on himself alone ; a soul full of inexhaustible faith in its 
own strength; a soul above all paltriness, independent of formulas, 
despising patterns; a soul free, or in process of freeing itself, from all 
rules and fetters ; a soul intoxicated with its own freedom and tending 
towards the unique aim of the highest perfection of fulness of know- 
ledge and strength. 

Les Illuminations and Une Saison en Enfer are penetrated with one 
great, unsatisfied desire—the principal and most powerful characteristic 
of the poet—to know everything, to climb the highest summits, to 
exhaust the deepest springs, to unveil all secrets . . . . of death, birth, 
past, futtire, cosmogony, annihilation ; to embrace the universe, to con- 
centrate it in oneself, to dissolve in it like a wandering cloud, and then 
to melt all into oneself, to be able to do everything, to know everything. 
This mad desire tormented him continually. His only regret was that 
such strength and knowledge, awful as it would be, must be eternally 
withheld from him*by merciless fate. The intensity of his desires, 
their bottomless mysticism, their persistence, were bound to urge him 
constantly forward and to make every concession, even the smallest 
compromise with himself, impossible. A man who considered the only 
aim of his life to be the “ discovery of divine life, far from the people,” 
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a man who “ waited for God impatiently,” could be satisfied neither with 
„poetry, in which the result always falls far short of the creative dream, 
nor with Europe, with its earthly sorrows, its indifference to faith, its 
hypocritical social relations, its ridiculous pride in science and lack of 
all enthusiasm, its pettiness and formality. That ozseve jeunesse à tout 
asservie, must have seemed to him wasted ; for he was dissatisfied with 
that which he had created and he felt he had absorbed into his mind 
all the prejudices of Europe, and he mu8t have said to himself: point 
de cantigues and become silent; he must have felt the attraction of 
unknown distances and of the great, quiet contemplative wisdom of 
the East. And so it was with his life. 
Paterne Berrichon, in trying to explain Rimbaud’s flight to the 
‘Orient, quotes the beginning of Mallarmé’s well-knowm poem :— 
e 
“ La chair est triste, hélas ! et j’ai lu tous les livres. : 
Fuir ! là-bas fuir! Je sens que des oiseaux sont ivres 
D’étre parmis Vécume inconnue et les cieux.” : 


-` It seems as if Rimbaud during his creative time had been plunged in 
himself, in .his thoughts, in dreams, in studies, in books, separated 
. entirely from the exterior world; and as Jf, suddenly, all that had 
appeared to him sterile, narrow pedantry, something inferior to the 
simple life, free of study, intoxicated with its own ignorance. This 
was a great mistake. In the first place, Rimbaud’s mind, full of meta- 
physical aspirations, would have been incapable of exclusively uncon- 
scious relations with reality. Again, he never would sacrifice that 
reality for the sake of intellectual studies, and during a most enthu- 
‘siastic absorption in the wisdom of books he would always complete 
his mental labours by a broad and enthusiastic association. with nature 
-and the outward life. However this may be, his wanderings on foot, 
his jambes sans rivales, his adventures and his exceedingly varied life, 
passed into legend. That universality, so seldom seen in creative minds, 
either in art or in science, and which was the result of an unheard-of 
combination of deep thought with fulness of life in his work, was 
noticeable at a very early age, when he was undoubtedly under the 
influence of unconscious impulses. As a boy of fifteen at college he 
astonished his teachers by his capacity and erudition, translating 
Juvenal, Tibullus and Propertius; he was already acquainted with 
the whole of French literature, and with poetry “from Villon to 
Baudelaire and the Parnassians. At this period he wandered through 
the country surrounding his native town, was familiar with the 
charming wild banks of the river Mosa, and very often walked in the 
direction of the Belgian frontier, where he bec&me intimate with 
‘smugglers. His feeling for nature and his intimacy with her at that 
time are seen in the poem called Jmpresszon, which was written during 
-his wanderings and is full of an indescribable freshness. 
When Rimbaud was sixteen years old, he revolted agaifist the severity 
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of his mother —a well-to-do, thrifty, bigoted, narrow-minded, despotic 
bourgeoise; he was tired, too, of the monotony of teaching in school, 
as well as of the mechanical preparation for his baccalaureate ; so he 
went to Paris with a copy-book full of poetry, but without a penny in 
his pocket. This was the beginning of his frequent and strange 
wanderings. His first four excursions—from September, 1870, to 
November, 1871—were directed to Ville Lumière, a place with which 
he was acquainted only through poetical dithyrambs, but which 
fascinated his imagination. Those excursions served to disperse many 
of his youthful illusions, to make him bitter and to mark his face with 
a pli boudeur et narquois, as Mallarmé said; they also had a marked 
influence on the development both'of his creative capacity and his ideas. 
„The first excursion was not very promising. As he had a ticket 
duly to the next station from Charleville, he was obliged to hide under 
a bench in order to reach Paris; for this he was arrested and put into 
the Mazas prison, as he refused to give his name ; he decided to do so 
only after twelve days of imprisonment, when, without seeing his 
beloved Paris he was sent back home in charge of a gendarme. “In 
“this way,” says Berrichon, “ after restraint in school and home, the 
“frantic aspirant for freedoga learned what it meant to be constrained 
“by the State.” As he was very badly received by, his mother, he fled 
a few days later to Charleroi, where he expected to become sub-editor 
of the local paper, published by a friend of his father. That excursion 
he made on foot and without any money in his pocket. When he 
reached his destination he met with a refusal, accompanied by an 
exhortation to the effect that education is not necessary for a journalist, 
who can do quite well without the art of writing. Although he was 
penniless and was obliged to live on God knows what and to sleep 
where he could, he would not return to the slavery at home, but wan- 
dered about in Belgium and the North-East of France, at that time full 
e of German soldiers. At last, starving and in rags, he was conducted by 
gendarmes to his mortified mother. Notwithstanding the want of sweet- 
ness in his home-life he remained at Charleville for four winter months, 
eagerly reading the old books in the public library. In February, 1871, 
as soon as the gates of Paris were opened after the siege, he sold his 
watch, bought a railway ticket and went to Paris with more poetry’ 
in his pocket and with better hope of success, for someone gave him 
the address of the then famous caricaturist and revolutionary Bohemian, 
André Gill. Hoping that Gill, if anybody, would be able to under- 
stand his rebellious aspirations towards freedom and would not refuse 
to assist him, Rimbaud went to him directly on his arrival and told him 
sincerely the story of his life, revealed his aspirations and hopes, but 
was sent away empty by the astonished artist. Surprised that anyone 
could question his proceedings, Rimbaud was left to himself in Paris. 
For a whole week, towards the end of a cold winter, he wandered in 
the streets, eating what he could pick up and spending nights either 
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- under bridges or on coal barges. At last, half dead, he decided to 
return on foot to Charleville. How hard, how awful that journey was 
may be seen from a painful paragraph to be found in Une Saison en 
Enfer, called Mauvais Sang. 

His third sojourn in Paris, during the Commune, in which he took a 
part, disgusted him with all doctrinaire revolutions and revolutionists ; 
for he detected the emptiness of their set speeghes, the whole misery 
of compromise, and the mass of personal interests underlying those 
apparently altruistic enthusiasms and outbursts. One illusion was yet 
left to him, and this concerned the poets, whom, as it seems, he believed 
to be free, sincere, without pettiness and constantly tending to supreme 
perfection. After his return to Charleville, he wrote Bateau Ivre, the 
most passionate expression of spleen and disenchantment imaginable. 
He sent it to Verlaine, with a letter asking him to assist him during his 
- sojourn in Paris, to introduce him into literary circles and in that way 
to make possible his further work in the field of poetry. Verlaine was’ 
enthusiastic over the poetry and wrote to him to come as soon as he 
pleased. He went, and remained in Paris from Qctober, 1871, to July, 
1872. It was the period of his creative fever, of most intense work 
within himself, of penetration into the depths of his own existence, of 
his final emancipation from all alien influences, of the development 
of new individual elements ; but in the meanwhile it was, perhaps, the 
time of his bitterest disappointments, even in regard to the poets. 

Rimbaud, whose nature was monolithic and who could not dissociate 
talent from character, must have looked upon those poets as monsters, 
who, while perfect in their own line, differed in no way as men from 
the ordinary Philistine and even rivalled the crowd in’ their narrow- 
mindedness, hypocrisy, lack of sincerity, malice, cliquishness and 
pettiness; and who were striving not after perfection, even be it 
unattainable, but to produce some small, original effect. While the 
loss of his other illusions was expressed in passionate, biting sarcasms, - 
the case of the poets caused a reaction in his own life; ‘he scandalised 
the smooth and polished among them by his untimely sincerity. 
_ Usually thoughtful and silent, he frightened them by cynical paradoxes, 
by assuming the mask of a scoundrel or even of a criminal, and 
astonished them with false confidences, enjoying their disgust, their 
contempt and their outbursts of shocked propriety, All his must 
naturally have irritated the poets, and been the cause on their side of 
the intrigues, the gossip, the malice, of which we find an echo in articles 
written after his death by Maurras and R. de Gourmont. They 
reproached him with his moeurs de voyou. Under the same influence 
even the dignified Fénéon, speaking of Rimbaud’s*portrait By Fantin- 
Latour, maintained in argument with Verlaine, who had pointed out 
in the author of [7Zuminations a certain angelic sweetness, that Rim- 
baud’s was the head of a peasant murderer. In those slanders we 
discover also the source of the calumnies launched against both poets, 
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Verlaine and Rimbaud, on account of their friendship, and especially 
because of their peregrinations, lasting fifteen months, in Belgium and 
England. Paterne Berrichon has dealt in a proper manner in his 
Verlaine Héroique and in Rimbaud’s biography with those infamies. 
As for their wandering together, it was simply a flight of both poets 
from the circle of “smooth” people and stereotyped customs to Nature 
in its full pulsations, to a freedom in which life becomes poetry and 
poetry life. For both poets that wandering had important results. 
Verlaine with his Romances sans Paroles entered upon a period of 
new and real originality. Rimbaud closed his literary career with the 
two volumes already alluded to. But Verlaine also, as Berrichon 
rightly said, was only an incident, an episode in the psychological 
evolution of Rimbaud, who was ten years his junior. To Rimbaud, 
whose nature was many-sided and eager to comprehend all things, 
Verlaine was too exclusively a poet, influenced passively in some way 
by momentary impressions, and often creating under their impulse 
poems of unusual and penetrating beauty, but not striving to reach the 
heights of perfection at any cost, even if it could not be expressed in 
words; he would stdp half way and be satisfied with the possible ; he 
was a man of the pen, in a word, and not the full, strong man, identical 
in work and life. Rimbattd, whose only aim was the complete and 
lofty human being, must have looked with contempt mingled with 
pity at such a lack of internal unity, such a social specialisation. 
“J'ai horreur de tous les métiers” said he in Mauvais Sang. “La 
“main à la plume vaut la main à charrue. Quel siècle à main! ... 
“Je wanrai jamais ma main.” 

A sense of great solitude and the need of a friendly hand, of a soul 
to whom he could impart confidences and in whom he might find some 
comfort, all this probably attracted Rimbaud towards Verlaine, the only 
Parnassian who appealed to him by his poetry. A closer acquaint- 
ance dispelled the illusion as to spiritual communion, and that last 
disappointment convinced Rimbaud, as it seems, of the necessity of 
solitude. The two laeti et errabundi were obliged to part company 
simply ‘for this reason, and not on account of a revolver shot as 
journalistic gossip would have it. Verlaine, a greater poet than before, 
returned to the affreux naufrages of his lot. Rimbaud, having put his 
visionary dreams into Une Saison en Enfer, like a tombstone over his 
poetical creation, started the long wandering which lasted till his death. 
Where did he not go? As the small volume of his prose and poetry 
would suffice as the glorious and proud result, not of four years, but 
of the whole life of a man, so with his travels one might fill up the 
life of four men. à : 

After having published and destroyed Une Saison en Enfer in 
Brussels, he went once more to Paris, towards the end of 1873, but 
only for a short time. Almost the whole of the year 1874 he spent in 
London, where he lived by giving lessons in French and studied 
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English. At the beginning of 1875 he went to Stuttgart, where 
Verlaine visited him and found him very correct and rangé, studying 
in libraries. After four months’ work he knew the German language 
thoroughly; he then sold all he possessed and started, for the first 
time, for the East. At Altdorf, at the foot of the St. Gothard, his’ 
money came to an end; he crossed the Alps on foot and reached Milan 
half dead with hunger and fatigue. There, sheltered by someone, he 
took advantage of a month’s rest to learn,the Italian language. Having 
recovered his strength, he started on foot for Brindisi, but was sun- 
struck between Siena and Livorno. He was cured in the hospital at 
Livorno, and then sent by the French Consul to Marseilles, where he 
worked hard for a living. There someone persuaded him to join the 
Carlist army; he received a certain sum of money on account, and 
having first of all satisfied the demands of his stomach, he suddenly 
bethought him of all the miseries of war, and instead of going to his 
destination left for Paris and thence went home. 

In 1876 he made another attempt to reach the East, this time going 
through Vienna, Varna and the Black Sea. In Vienna he was robbed 
of everything he possessed, and was obliged to work with his hands 
for a living, until owing to a conflict with the police—for humanitarian 
reasons—he was sent under escort of aegendarme to the German 
frontier, and thence in the same manner to Strasburg, from which 
place he went home on foot. He was not, however, discouraged by all 
this, and by way of a new method of getting to the Orient he joined 
the Dutch army and was sent to Java. Once there, however, he could 
not endure the military discipline and was disgusted with the cruelties 
daily practised on the aborigines; and having come to the conclusion 
that it was impossible for him as a soldier to visit the fabulous country 
of volcanoes, he deserted, was in hiding for a month in the virgin 
forests, and finally was received on board an English ship and landed 
at Dieppe. After a month of rest in the Ardennes, where he was 
thinking continually how to go East, he took service, under an assumed 
name, as recruiting sergeant for the Dutch army in one of the cities 
on the German frontier. Having thus earned a good sum of money, 
he went to Hamburg in order to start from there. But he squandered 
all he had earned in the gay city and was obliged to accept the position 
of an interpreter and cashier in the Loisset Circus; in that capacity he 
visited Copenhagen and Stockholm But he could not stand the 
monotony of his occupation, and being constantly tormented by the 
desire to see tropical countries he gave up his position, and with the 
help of the French Consul went to Charleville, this time by railway. 

From 1878 onwards his ardent desire began tp be partly realised. 
A certain Hamburg firm sent him to Alexandria. From’ thence he 
went to the island of Cyprus as manager of a marble and granite 
quarry. After ’six months of sojourn in a hot, unhealthy, treeless 
locality he contracted malignant fever, and was obliged,to return home, 
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where he remained for a year. In March, 1880, he was again in the 
island of Cyprus in the capacity of superintendent of the building of 
the Governor’s palace on Mount Troodos. Although this latter position 
would have assured him an independence for the future, he was so 
strongly possessed by the desire to see other countries, where he could 
put forth a broader and more independent activity, ‘that he left his 
post after a few months, took passage on board a ship going through 
the Red Sea, visited Suakim, Massowa and Hodeida, and landed in 
Aden. At first he worked there in the office of some French commer- 
cial company ; then he was gent to Harrara to represent the same com- 
pany. In 1888 he started a business for himself, and displayed extra- 
ordinary activity in the way of travels, colonisation and civilisation, not 
forgetting purely mental work. He studied mechanical engineering 


eand ordered books and instruments from Europe. He endeavoured 


to instil into the aborigines all that was good in European civilisation. 
In the meanwhile he treated them with justice and benevolence, and 
tried to induce the European pioneers who visited him and asked his 
advice to act toward them in the same way as he himself did. He 
went to Samolis, Shoa ance Abyssinia, and sent reports of the results of 
his travels to the Geographical Society in Paris. He studied different 
languages and dialects, customs and ways of living, and read the Koran 
and other Oriental books. He even concerned himself with important 
political affairs, for he understood the great importance of Abyssinia 
to Africa, and desired to influence Menelik. . 

During this full development of his activity an illness, which, as it 
seems, was aggravated by the African climate, obliged him to go to 
Aden for medical advice, and thence to Marseilles. The amputation 
of a leg did not have the result that was hoped, the illness returned, 
and the indefatigable traveller died in the thirty-seventh year of his age. 

Such is the outline of that Odyssey, unique in its way. Thanks to 
Berrichon’s efforts, Rimbaud’s fascinating life has not remained vita 
abscondita. The more attentively one considers it the more distinctly 
one sees that his was the personality of a complete man, difficult to be 
understood by those who are fond of specialisation and narrowness; he 
was like a great tone, containing in itself all harmonies. His 
universality, and the astonishing balance of his faculties and desires 
which tharacterised him as a boy, increased and became stronger 
during those seventeen years of wandering. 

He became, as he had desired and predicted in Une Saison en Enfer, 
one of the strong ones. The mere catalogue of his travels testifies 
in itself to his great courage and endurance in all his miseries and mis- 
fortunes, »physical*as well as moral. In Africa Rimbaud’s qualities 
made him a famous, even fabulous, man. The-traveller Jehan Saudan 
found that on the shores of the Red Sea there still lingered the 
remembrance of his journey through some tropical desert, which is 
avoided with*dread even by the natives, for they say that the brain 
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would boil and the skull would split; whereas Rimbaud crossed that 
desert with a simple Turkish fez on his head. Rimbaud was superior 
to all famous travellers in culture and intelligence, and by no means 
inferior to them in regard to endurance, coolness of blood, enterprise, 
determination and fearlessness in the face of difficulty. In Africa he 
was a merchant, but differed entirely from that rapacious class of 
people whose only aim is profit, To Rimbaud money was not the 
aim but the means; and he made it quiteedifferently from the ordinary 
African explorer ; he was scrupulously honest in his tfansactions, kind- 
hearted and always ready to help every one liberally. His house in 
Harrara was like an hotel in which hospitality was given gratis. All 
Europeans who came into contact with Rimbaud in Africa spoke with 
gratitude of the liberality shown to missionaries and travellers, whom 
he would help with good advice and money as well as with hospitable», 
entertainment. Naturally, Rimbaud must have felt bitterly the petty 
ways and rapacious explorations of European adventurers; if they 
needed help he would help them, but with a contemptuous sneer at 
their paltry souls, knowing, as he did, the impossibility of reforming 
them. In a word, his good-heartedness was that of a man of “ strong 
“race,” who would help the needy and oppressed, but would scorn any 
sentimental self-pity for his own lot. 

His treatment of the aborigines was quite different from that of 
almost all robber-explorers in that he was humane and just towards 
them. No wonder then that the inhabitants of Samolis worshipped 
him like some supernatural being and called him “ Just Weight”! No 
wonder that even in Entotto and Adna he was a symbol of goodness 
and honesty, his name being pronounced with religious respect! No 
wonder that the Abyssinian chiefs looked on him with admiration, 
and that Makomen, the most intelligent and noble amongst them, was 
Rimbaud’s warm friend, and said, when he learned that the poet had 
died : “-God ¢alls to him those of whom the earth is unworthy.” 


S. C. DE SOISSONS. 
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THE REFORMED CHURCH OF FRANCE IN 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


It is not by institutions, however perfect they may be, but by 
saintly individualitges that the Gospel is propagated and the Kingdom 
of God founded here below.—Vinet. 


° 

Differences of opinion which are finally brought to a logical form 

commonly indicate the existence of a fuller truth than that which finds 

expression in the arguments of either side.—Dr. Westcott, late Bishop 
of Durham. 


a ae T is no longer a matter for discussion that 
| religious reform in Europe was in the 16th 
century an absolute necessity for the nations. 
It was a need based on reason, and not on 
caprice and passion, as has too often been asserted. The champions 
of the political authority of the Catholic Church, more diplomatists 
than Christians, wished to see in the reform movement in Germany 
only jealousy and revolts of monks, which provided the small States 
with a pretext for rebellion; in Switzerland only a change of govern- 
ment; in England only a royal opposition of which Anne Boleyn was 
the soul; in France only an imitation of what was going on elsewhere. 
There was something more. l 
There can be,no question that Luther was the representative of the 
tendencies towards enfranchisement and the feelings of disgust which 
were making their appearance in the monasteries, and that in Germany 
the multiplicity of independent and fairly strong States was a fact in 
his favour, although these States were far from being strong enough to 
support him. It is no less true that Luther’s state of mind was that of 
the majority of German Catholics, and his new theories formed a true 
formula of the general trend of thought. 
Zwingli, the most celebrated of the Swiss Reformers, seems to have 
been the first to begin to win over the Helvetic populations to the new 


religious reform in 
France in the six- 
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ideas: to the attentive observer he too does but represent the general 
attitude of mind. 

Henry VIII. before all things obeyed the passion which Anne 
Boleyn inspired in him; it would be puerile to discuss it. But if the 
“ clergy of his realm did not offer him any’ effective opposition, and if, 
under pretext of his passion, he succeeded in obtaining from his people 
obediencé to a religious constitution based on the principle of revolt 
against Rome, was not that too because*he was acting in conformity 
with popular tendencies, which were only waiting “for a favourable 
opportunity to become evident? ` 

In France national unity was at last established, and firmly estab- 
lished. The royal authority met with no resistance. It contracted a 
solemn alliance with Rome through the abolition of the Pragmatic 
Sanction and the signature of the concordat of 1516. There was’. 
therefore no reason, absolutely none, for desiring or favouring religious 
‘ reform. Not having had the same opportunities of manifesting itself 
as in the other European States, it was not till later on in the 
chronology of events that the reform became a higtoric fact; but, on 
the other hand, it was there a fact whiclf was less the result of a 
calculated policy and more of a natural development. Moreover, the 
French did not enter upon the path of religious reform in a mere spirit 
of imitation, but prompted by a sentiment innate in the national 
character, which developed little by little. In France, as in all the 
nations of Europe, religious reform had no other cause than the pro- 
gressive development of the reason, powerfully assisted by the general 
awakening of the conscience. 

The awakening of the conscience led to the recognition of the fact 
that the morality of the clergy was as a general rule a morality of 
interest, of material order, of power of acquisition, and that too often 
the religious sentiment gave place to immorality. Minds began to feel 
uneasy. But the clergy kept their hold upon them by the terrible 
sanction, effective both for the present and for the future, of dogmas 
which had to be admitted. Reason dared not speak. At length, in 
the 16th century, individual manifestations made their appearance, 
expressive of the gencral sentiment, and, being absolutely independent 
of external events, they displayed the exclusive force of reason freeing 
itself from subjection and of conscience in full accord with reaSon. 

In order that the Reformation movement in the 16th century, which 
might well be called the Renaissance of mind, may be clearly under- 
stood, the causes which brought it about must be carefully dis- ` 
tinguished from the pretexts which were only the opportunities for its 
manifestation. The true causes, of the Reformatiorf are to be found in 
the injuries which the reason suffered from religious theories of which 
only the utilitarian side was preserved, and in the shocks which tke 
conscience too often experienced through the immorality of the 
persons who had to defend those theories. The one ahd only gause 
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of the Reformation was the awakening of the conscience under the 
influence of the reason. 


Struggle of the II. In the different States of Europe, political events 
old spirit with $ f 
thenew. Theold furnished powerful pretexts for the development o 


spirit triumphs jdeas of reform. In France, on the contrary, all 
Bea cree waee pretexts were opposed to reform. As soon as it made 
of Nantes, but jts appearance, the old spirit, holding fast to the old 
itundergoesthe §*, 7, : 
healthy influ- principles for the sake of their advantages, entered 
ence ofthe new. upon a struggle with the new, and this struggle soon 
became a terrible one. Experience, moreover, showed more clearly 
every day that freedom of thought in religion produced personal 
individual liberty, and led to an independence the consequences of 
e which frightened the civil as much as the religious power. It was, at 
least, the skilful policy of the religious power to make the civil power 
perceive all the dangers with which it was threatened by the inde- 
pendence of the mind. 

It was dispositions of this kind which brought about the alliance 
between the Papacy and fhe Monarchy against the common enemy. 
Nothing is more curious than to follow the exigencies and diplomatic 
concessions of the civil and religious powers in France, each of them 
equally anxious to lose nothing over the transactions. Henri IV., little 
certain of the future, goes so far as to say that after all Paris and France 
are well worth a Mass. He yields in order to obtain. Louis XIV. seems 
to obtain the “ Gallican liberties,” which meant the snatching of much 
from the Church; but the Church rules him in spite of all, and, with 
wonderful skill, ends by making him sign the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. 

The awakening of the conscience and the efforts of the reason had 
called forth a cry of revolt against oppression and injustice; but the 

+ interest of conservatism set up against the mind and the conscience 
formidable obstacles, which paralysed the most marvellous progressive 
evolution in the history of the world. The struggle for the liberation 
of the mirid ended in France, as elsewhere, by being transformed into 
a struggle of parties, in which vulgar human interests had often an 
important place. Certainly Briconnet, Bishop of Meaux, and Mar- 
guerite de Valois, sister of Francis L, with their friends, had no other 
thought than to reform the Church by the Church’s own authority. 
But, to quote the very judicious words of Guizot :— 


When, in the Church or in the State, the faults and vices of the 
government have lasted for centuries and have become inveterate 
habits, closely bound up with personal interests, a day arrives’ when 
their most deplorable results make their appearance—obstinacy and 
weakness.” 


e 
° * Guizot, Histoire de France, vol. ii., p. 172. - Hachette, 1876. 
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That was the case in France. And the monk Jacobin de Roma 
could say to Guillaume Farel and his friends the reformers :— 


We will preach a crusade, I and the other clergy ; we will rouse 7 
the people; and if the King permits your gospel to be preached, we 
will have him chased from his kingdom by his own subjects.* 


Such were the dispositions prompted by the first tendencies towards 
reform, which hurled themselves against a fanaticism of intolerance 
and self-interest. De Roma well represented the. old spirit of the 
Church, which was to triumph by the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes; yet it remains the glory. of thé Reform Movement, that it 
notably modified this same spirit, that it led it in spite of all to 
numerous liberal concessions, and above all that it introduced into the 
` very bosom of the Church by the authority of its own members the 
suppression of inveterate vices and evils. 

The Council of Trent understood that, in order to consolidate the 
power of Rome, it was necessary to check scandals. It modified the 
rules concerning Indulgences, it imposed on ecclesiastics a stricter code 
of morals, it prescribed more order and disciplineein the monasteries. 
The form of worship itself underwent modifications, and thereafter 
none but respectable men held office under, the Papacy. These 
reforms were the source of a real strength to the Roman Church, a 
strength often increased by religious quarrels among the Protestants. 
The struggle between the Church and the Monarchy on the one side 
and Protestantism on the other only became more terrible, but there 
was in it from that time onward a certain rivalry in doing good, which, 
in spite of everything, made this epoch a period of great social pro- © 
gress, and had its triumph in 1789. This was, undoubtedly, the 
happy result of the Huguenot spirit in France. 

It is possible to cast reproaches on the 18th century, to blame the 
too bold flights of the philosophers. Is the Huguenot spirit to be 
held responsible for this? The judicious observer will answer in the 
negative, and will affirm that if religious faith found itself in contact 
with a disturbing scepticism, it nevertheless underwent very appreciable 
evolution. It arrived at the conviction that Truth and Social Order 
are made for one another, are inseparable the one from the other, and 
that the triumph of progressive evolution is only to be found,in their 
absolute union. 


The position III. We need not speak of the Edict of Toleration ' 
ef the Reformed signed in 1787 by Louis XVI, which is sufficiently 
France from well-known. Protestants had at last the right to live 
APT to: 1864: in France and to carry on thereùa profession or a 
trade; they could be legally married, could have their children’s 
births registered, and could regulate the burials of their dead. It was, ` 
as it were, a first application of the celebrated maxim of the illustrious 

* Guizot, Histoire de France., vol. ii., p. 173. j ° 
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Turgot, who would have liked, from the year 1754 onwards,.to put 
into the mouth of the King these admirable words :— 


Although you are in error, I will none the less treat you as my 
children. Be obedient to the laws, continue to be useful to the 
State, and you will receive from me the same protection as my other 
subjects. My mission is to make you all happy.* 


The Edict of Toleration was, then, a first step. The National 
Assembly continuéd its pacific tendency by proclaiming :— 


No one shall be interfered with on account of his religious opinions, 
nor disturbed in the exercise of his religion. 


Later on a curé, clumsily and in opposition to’ his own religion, 
succeeded in getting the text modified, in spite of the speech of Robert 
“Sainte Etienne, which has become historic. “No one,” so it was 
decreed, 


shall be interfered with even for his religious opinions, provided that 
their profession does not disturb the public order established by law. 


. ; 

The Protestants soon obtained the privileges of electors, and were 
also made eligible for election and for all employments without excep- 
tion. The Reign of Terror in 1793 placed all religions disconnected 
with the State on an equal footing as regards persecution; and 
Bonaparte thought that he was acting very diplomatically in opening 
negotiations with Rome, which were to lead to the re-attachment of the 
Protestant churches to the State as well as the Catholic. It is stated 
that he confessed, fifteen years later, that this was the greatest mistake 
of his reign, and I am convinced that that is true. It was at all events 
a great misfortune for the Protestant churches, which in exchange for 
a paltry wage sacrificed a part of their religious independence and 
unintentionally opposed an obstacle to the efforts of the intellect. An 
organisation essentially civil was substituted for one exclusively 
ecclesiastic. It was Liberty, it is true, but Liberty imprisoned—up to 
1870—within the- walls of the temples, without newspapers, without 
associations, without public controversy and, above all, without 
proselytism.t 

Down, to 1830 the French Protestants could, without any very 
serious inconvenjences, enjoy the relative liberty which was accorded 
to them, for the anti-Protestant troubles which took place in the 
department of Gard must not be attributed to the Government. 
Certain individuals were guilty of an excess of zeal there, just as in the 
orders which obliged the Protestants to decorate their houses for the 


* Félice, Histoire des Protestants de France, p. 171. 1. iv. 


A certain Catholic village having shown a disposition to enter into the reformed 
communion, a pastor thought it his duty to betake himself there. He immediately 
found himself fage to face with the Imperial Government, which ordered him to 
returntiome and keep quiet. 
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procession of the Holy Sacrament. Nevertheless it is the case that 
legal protection was not always accorded, and the candidates most 
worthy of public positions were very often unjustly kept out of them. 
The proselytism forbidden to Protestants was zealously upheld for the 
Catholics: there was always a desire to work towards unity of Faith. 

Stapfer, Samuel Vincent, Henri Pyt and others vigorously combated 
this unfair Catholic proselytism. Daniel Encontre lent a powerful 
impulse to theological studies, and Barort Auguste de Staél contributed 
largely to the foundation of the associations which have done 
honour- to French Protestantism in the 19th century. In 
1821 appeared the Religious Tract Society, in 1822 the 
Evangelistic Mission Society, in 1829 the Society for the 
Encouragement of Primary Instruction. De Staél is connected 
with most noble charitable enterprises: the establishment of 
savings banks, the elementary instruction of the people, the abolition 
of the slave trade. He was the champion of the rights of all the 
oppressed. Felix Neff, the Oberlin of the High Alps, also left an 
apostolic record. In spite of official protection, which kept it in strict 
subjection, Protestant literature produced® numerous works down to 
1830; but it must be admitted that it has been very poor in new ideas. 

Under the Government of 1830 the capital and salient point was the 
breaking out of a crisis, which had long been latent, through the 
emergence of the question whether Protestantism was to be crystal- 
- lised into a profession of faith, into the fixed terms of a creed, or 
whether it was to have no other authority than the Bible. Phillippe 
Albert Stapfer and Samuel Vincent vigorously sustained the opposing 
views. A struggle was carried on too between Vincent and Lamennais 
on the question of authority in the matter of faith, and theological dis- 
cussions took place which might be compared to those of the 16th 
century. I might make a study of each of these personages, the glory 
of modern Protestantism; but it must suffice to say here that though 
Samuel Vincent’s ideas show a certain relationship with those of Kant 
and Schleiermacher, he desired a theology exclusively French, declaring 
that the discoveries of foreign science might be made use of, but that 
they should not be servilely reproduced. Vinet, who was a good judge 
_ in such matters, says of Stapfer’s discoveries, that they are “the most 
j “ beautiful pages which religious sentiment has inspired in Writers of 

‘our language.” - 

Another very serious question occupied men’s minds ; namely, that 
of the separation of Church and State. Together with the Catholics 
Lamennais and Lamartine, the celebrated Vinet, in whom is to be 
found something of Pascal and of Fénélon, and Who exereised con- 
siderable influence on French Protestantism, expressed himself 
emphatically in favour of separation. The question to be asked was 
this: if Protestantism receives an official character from its alliance 
with the State, can it really preserve its entire independtnce of mind? 
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A serious question, which led to great intellectual activity and which 
had numerous representatives whose names and works are preserved 
by history. Together with these names, which represent the activity 
of the intellect, one cannot forbear to mention at least one illustrious 
name, which represents practical activity—that of Admiral Ven-Huell. 

It cannot be said, however, that liberty of proselytism was any 
greater under the Government of 1830; the Catholics had, as ever, the 
right to convert Protestants, but the converse was not recognised. 

Under Napoleon III. the reformed churches were subjected to new 
and more liberal administrative forms, which completely altered their 
organisation. Napoleon I. had established the Consistory as a fixed 
number of associated Protestants, without reference to the parishes. 
Moreover, it was only those in high positions who possessed consistorial - 
qualifications, and, lastly, it was the Consistory itself which named the 
notables who were to join with it in filling up vacancies. This was very 
different from the republican organisation of the primitive Church, and 
also from that of the churches of the first Reformation, in which the 
people held all the rights of election. The decree of the 26th March, 
1852, in its first article, by the institution of the Presbyteral Council, 
recognised the Parish. In another article it laid down a new constitu- 
tion of consistories composed of all the pastors of the section and of a 
certain number of lay delegates, sufficient to prevent the majority from 
being necessarily clerical. Finally, the mode of election became 
universal suffrage of the whole parish. Above the consistories there 
was established at Paris the Central Council of the Reformed Churches, 
composed of Protestant notables nominated by the Chief of the State 
and of the two oldest pastors of Paris. The function of this Council 
was to represent the Churches before the Government. Proselytism 
was no more favoured—let us say rather, no more authorised—under 
Napoleon III. than under his predecessors. It would seem that at these 
different periods Frenchmen were permitted to hold to the religion of 
their fathers, but not to abandon it. Hence arose doubtless the 
conviction of certain ultra-Catholics, that Protestantism could only be 
a source ofrevolution and disorder; and indeed in the discussion of 
ideas the most enlightened minds may often be seen to make use of 
not very honourable weapons against their adversaries, in imitation of 
the De Bchalds and De Maistre. 

From the time of Daniel Encontre* and Samuel Vincentt, the two 
theological tendencies which were to'leave so deep a trace in the 
history of the Reformed Church of France began to manifest them- 
selves, without it being perceived how. serious would be their conse- 
quences. The doctfine: of the Revivalists, which appeared at the 
end of the first half of the century, and the doctrine of the Theological 
Review of Strasburg, about 1850, were not long in coming into conflict 
with each other. The battle was soon joined between the Revivalists, 

¥ 30 July, 1762-16 September, 1818. ł 8 September, 1787—30 July, 1837. 
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who preached man’s absolute inability to save himself by his own 
efforts, the necessity of the expiation of the Cross, individual conversion 
by grace, and the Liberals, who only accepted the spirit of the Gospel 
in so far as it was in conformity with the ideas and legitimate aspira- 
tions of modern society. 

The first important event in the course of this struggle was the 
suspension of Adolphe Monod, pronounced by the consistory of Lyons. 
Adolphe Monod was the soul of the Révival. In order to suspend him 
the consistory invoked the law of Germinal. To defend himself 
Adolphe Monod took his stand on this same law and on the confession 
of La Rochelle and the discipline of 1571, which had not been abrogated. 
It was not, however, in the interpretation of laws and decrees that the 
means of putting an end to the conflict were now to be sought, but in 
the march of events, by which it was becoming more and more evident 

.that in the matter of religious faith there were within the official Church 
two incompatible tendencies. 

This incompatibility was only accentuated by the ideas expressed in 
the Theological Review founded by Colani, who was subsequently 
joined by Edmond Schérer. To thent the Christian Church was 
merely an historical fact and an evolutiqn of the human mind. In 
1859 Pécaut published “Christ and Conscience,” a much-talked-of 
work, in which the moral perfection and sanctity of Jesus were called 
in question. The articles of Athanase Coquerel the younger, Albert 
Réville, Ernest Fontanés and Théophile Bort, admirable and attractive 
in form, expressed more or less the same very advanced ideas. More- 
over, all these writers enthusiastically welcomed the most important 
event of the kind in this epoch, the appearance of Renan’s “ Life of 
“Jesus.” It was Pécaut who then sounded the true note of the situa- 
tion in the words: “There will not be in future any possibility of 
“coming to an understanding within the limits of one Church.”* It 
was, he ‘said, necessary in the name of conscience to break asunder. 
The same-view was taken by “Le Lien,” of the 29th October, 1860: 
“Tt is not somewhat differently but quite differently that we and the 
“ orthodox understand the questions of the Trinity, of original sin, of 
“expiation, inspiration and other dogmas which are called funda- 
“mental.” Then was to be seen the remarkable spectacle of successive 
pastors in the same pulpits affirming one Sunday what had been 
denied on the previous one and denying that which would be affirmed 
the following week. ; 

A fresh incident rendered the crisis yet more intense. This was the 
refusal by the Presbyteral Council of Paris to maintain Athanase 
Coquerel the younger as suffragan of M. Martin Paschaud! just as in 


the case of Adolphe Monod, it was found impossible to agree on the ` 


question of fact any more than on the principal arguments invoked’ on 
the one side or the other in the Presbyteral Council. 


* De Avenir du théisme chrétien, pp. 200, 201. ss 
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The Liberals had arrived at the absolute principle—a principle, I 
will say, truly Protestant and rationally opposed to Catholicism—of 
private judgment. They were right, however, in my personal opinion, 
in reserving one point of control over this private judgment, 
namely the Bible. Not, indeed, the Bible as a written formula, but 
the Bible as “ Spirit and Truth,” always in a state of evolution in pro- 
portion as it is better understood. The Protestant principle must be 
the principle’ of privates judgmept, never arriving at moral conclusions 
opposed to the great principles of the Bible, in which God is manifest 
as Spirit, Truth and Love. 





Brides and IV. It was in 1864 that events appeared in their 
Rypture "ye. Proper aspect, and that it became evident that Pro- 
(tone two testantism no longer covered merely two tendencies, 
' but in reality two distinct churches, or rather two 
different religions, well described by their respective 
names: “ Orthodoxy” and “ Liberalism.” According to the orthodox, 
man is incapable of doing good by himself, unable to secure his own 
salvation without the expiatidn of the Cross, working in him by Faith; 
the authority of the Scriptuygs is absolute in matters of Faith ; and the 
Divinity of Jesus, according to the traditional mystery of his birth, is 
not open to discussion. “‘ Liberalism’ may be called a Christian 
“Theism, which distinguishes God from the world without separating 
“them, and unites them without confounding them.”* Before all 
things Liberalism desires private judgment, and its motto might be: 
“The Gospel and Liberty.” For the Liberal, conscience alone has 
authority in matters of faith. It alone establishes the truth for each of 
us, faithful to the counsel of the apostle: “ Prove all things; hold fast 
“that which is good.”+ The Bible is the source of information for 
private judgment; it is also the source of edification, and has an 
historic and religious authority-which nothing can replace. 

For the Liberal, the Church is the voluntary association of all those 
who, after the example of Jesus, pursue a moral and religious ideal; it 
cannot be Vased either on a, doctrine or a system, but only on the senti- 
ment of the love of God and of one’s neighbour. The human being 
who is in communion of desire with the-God of holiness, must’ seek his 
growth by way of an uninterrupted ascent towards God. Sin inter- 
tupts this ascent, which man may always recommence without being 
fettered by any law of expiation other than the sincerity of his 
repentance. Death is the passing of the immortal soul to a higher life, 
which is a continuation of the celestial life begun here below and of the 
fact that nfan reaps fhat which he has sown. Jesus is the moral type, 
incontestably historic, which consummated in a manner unique in 
history the spiritual union of man with God. When the human soul 


* Léo: Véges, Pastor at Montauban. + 1 Thess. v. 21. 
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attaches itself to Jesus in order to reproduce Him, it is gradually trans- 
formed and all its egotistical weaknesses (sin) redeemed. Jesus is 
Saviour, in that He communicates His spirit of Jove of God, of justice 
and truth and of man as a brother, a love which delivers from all sin. 
He is Mediator in that He initiates us into the Divine life. He is 
Revealer in that He brings within the range of our perception the 
perfections of God. The Gospel cannot be crystallised into a definite 
religious system ; it is a moral power fpr the censcience. Salvation is 
a matter of the will and of its dispositions towards good, and not a 
matter of beliefs which do not exercise any effect upon the wil. The 
truth is too great to be conceived and expressed in its entirety; it is 
for men of the present age and of future generations to endeavour to 
determine it step by step. To oppose such a course by irrevocable 
dogmatic definitions can only be the action of an intolerance which 
paralyses the progress of thought. “ Differences of opinion which are 
“finally brought to a logical form commonly indicate the existence of 
“a fuller truth than that which finds expression in the arguments of 
“either side.”* That, we may say, is the genuinely Protestant thought 
of Liberalism. ` ° 

Such was the state of men’s minds, when the Pastoral Conferencest 
of Paris met in April, 1864, conferences“ which representatives of 
the independent churches took part as well as of the national churches. 
D’Hombres and Bersier at once proposed to the assembly to consider 
“whether the existence of any Church and the rights of the faithful 
` “are not compromised by the unlimited liberty of religious instruction.” 
After three long sittings Pastor Rognon put to the vote a declaration 
which he had drawn up: “ That the free expression by pastors, whether 
“in the pulpit or in any other public and official manner, of their 
“dogmatic opinions is legitimately and necessarily limited by the 
“ beliefs professed by the religious society to which these pastors owe 
“their mandate. . . . It is, therefore, an abuse of power and a spiritual 
“tyranny to profit by the position of minister of Jesus Christ and of a 
“Christian Church to propagate directly and indirectly contrary 
“ doctrines.” E 

The Liberals had drawn up a counter-proposition, in which it was 
said that “it would be vain and dangerous to seek unity on dogmatic 
“ground; seeing that the gospel of Jesus Christ is essentially a 
“principle of religious and moral life.” Professor eJalabert,{ uncon- 
sciously creating from that moment what was to become later on “ the 
“ Left Centre,” proposed: “ That the natural limits of religious instruc- 


* Westcott, late Bishop of Durham. 


t+ The Pastoral Conferences are meetings which take place, usually, every year, in 
which pastors and influential laymen discuss without any official authority questi~ns 
of dogma or morals or ecclesiastical organisation. These conferences, which are 
independent of one another, are organised in districts: Conferences of the N8rth 
of the South, of the South-west, of Paris, etc. i 


ł Dean of the Faculty of Law at Nancy, . 
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“tion are to be found in the conscience of the Church, expressing itself 
by means of its representatives.” Finally, in the special conferences 
composed only of official pastors, Professor Pedegert made this propo- 
sition: “ The Reformed Church of France has positive doctrines and 
“official bodies whose duty it is to see that they are respected.” 
Guizot developed this proposition in a remarkable discourse and 
formulated a declaration which constituted a complete epitome of the 
orthodox doctrine. The members of the Left-replied by a demand 
that the principle wf confessions of faith be suppressed. Professor 
Jalabert, in a spirit of conciliation from which he never departed, 
appealed for an acceptance ‘of the formula: “That the Reformed 
“Church of France has positive doctrines affirmed in its liturgies and 

“expressed in the address to the Churches which emanated from the 
“Synod of 1848, the only exact and faithful representation of the 

"reformed communion in the 19th century. .... It was skilful, but 
Guizot, in a speech which, decided the vote, roläted out that they re- 
quired a formula about which there would be no possible equivocation, 
and he succeeded in getting his own adopted by 141 votes against 23. 
It was the triumph of Orthodoxy in Paris. 

The result was not to be the same at the Conferences of Nismes held 
in June of the same year, that is to say, three months later. The some- 
what arbitrary and scarcely liberal interpretation of the regulations 
by the Liberals, who appeared to be in the majority, brought about a 
complete separatiori, and from that time forward there have been two 
conferences. The struggle which preceded the separation had begun 
by a proposition which the Liberals were unable to accept. This 
proposition, in the form in which it was conceived, emanated from 
M. Jean Monod, and declared that the Conference “accepted the 
“ Apostles’ Creed in the same. sense as the Reformers, not as a 
“ complete epitome of the Church’s faith, but as expressing, in con- 
“formity “with the Holy Scriptures, certain irrefutable facts of 
“revelation, upon which religious instruction must be based.” “Since 
“the Creed had to be interpreted,” said the Liberals, “it would 
“De better to accept the Gospel pure and simple, interpreted by the ` 

“ conscience.” 

The new national evangelical -conference of the South, in its first 
meetings held at Alais, drew up its code of regulations and a sort of 
confession of fajth, which epitomised the orthodox principles. The 
separation was made definitely, though not officially; the year 1864, 
it is clear, was a most important year for the Reformed Church of 
France. Someone was found to write thus of the Conference of Alais : 
“We are writing a glorious page of our history.” I do not think that 
the page ôn which are to be read the incidents of such a separation in 
the name of the religion of fraternity is to be described as glorious. 
Ah impartial judgment will perhaps = it “a page of intolerance in 

“the name of conscience.” 


e 
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The crisis which has been here desc:ibed continued to produce 
various incidents, but none of the same gravity. At the elections to 
the Paris conferences in 1865 the orthodox party obtained the’ 
majority, but in 1866 a schism analogous to that of the South took 
place at Paris, as a result of De Pressensé’s proposition: “ That there 
“is no Church possible without an explicit faith in the resurrection of 
“ Jesus Christ.” Athanase Coquerel the younger maintained that the 
historical question, upon which it was impossible, to come to an agree- 
ment, must not be confounded with’ the fact of ,the’accord of the 
sacred words of Jesus with the principles and needs of the human soul. 
De Pressensé and orthodoxy gained the day; and the Liberals 
seceded, after proclaiming the sovereign authority of the Scriptures: 
arid a declaration that the ai is the spiton of the miraculous facts 
therein contained. 

The most important evet a TOR of this year, 1866, was the 
meeting of the consistory of Caen on the 13th November, which 
attracted considerable attention. This consistory refused to admit as 
parochial electors any but adherents of the faith expressed by the 
Apostles Creed. A ministerial letter, dated ẹ26th March, 1867, 
annulled the decision of the consistory; but the Council of State, the 
supreme tribunal, after the hearing of twe 17th December, 1869, 
pronounced the ministerial letter an abuse of power. The 
decisions of the Count de Belboeuf, the clauses of the decree and 
the pleadings of M. Alfred Monod and M. Larnac are of the greatest 
interest. 

Orthodoxy triumphed once more; but the difficulties were becoming 
inextricable. The Council of State had just given to the consistories. 
the right to teach contradictory views and to impose them. It was no 
longer for the future a question of doctrine ; it was a question of elec- 
tions. Who was to decide it? To most people the General Synod 
alone seemed to be qualified. But would not the internal divisions of 
the Reformed Church be reproduced in the Synod? This was a ques- 
tion that might well be asked; and if the majority of the consistories, 
sixty out of the hundred and five, insisted on demanding a General 
Synod, twenty declared against it, and the others abstained from ex- 
pressing an opinion. In 1867 the Government seemed in favour of the 
Synod; and a remarkable memorandum, presented by the Dean of the 
Faculty of Theology of Montauban, M. de Félice, fixed the conditions 
of the Synod in conformity with the provisions of the old discipline. 
The Liberal ministry of Emile Ollivier had after much hesitation pre- 
pared a decree convoking the Synod: but the Franco-Prussian war 
broke out; and it was not till the 29th of November, 1871, that the 
decree, signed by Thiers, was issued, together with regulations 
following the provisions of the law of Germinal. The local Synods 
met in March, 1872, and the opening of the General Synod was fixed 
for June 6th of the same year. 
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Offcial Synod, V. The first sittings of the Synod were devoted to 
_ 1872. the election of the President or Moderator. Fifty-six 
‘orthgdox votes ensured the election of M. Bartie of 
Bergerac, as against M. Vignié of Nismes, who received forty-five 
votes from the Liberals. The same division was maintained on the 
three other questions which were dealt with, namely, the competence 
of the Synod; the Declaration of Faith; and Ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion. The Liberals, by a praposition of M. Bordier, signed by some 
forty members, denied the competence of a Synod which was not a 
true representation of the Churches. In their opinion it could do no 
more than fix new Synodal districts, with the object of arriving at a 
genuine representation. M. Laurens, of Saverdun, with skill and 
learning refuted the arguments of the Liberals, which, however, were 
fur from being unfounded, and in spite Win order of the day proposed 
by Professor Jalabert i.*the direction ‘of conciliation, the Synod 
declared itself legally constituted and competent, reserving the 
question of the modification of its internal régime and of the electoral 
system. Professor Blois immediately presented a declaration of faith 
which he had drawn up, and which has remained to this day the 
programme of synodal orthodoxy. It ran as follows :— ~ 


On the occasion of re-commencing the series of its Synods, which 
have been discontinued for so many years, the Reformed Church of 
France feels, before all things, the need to render thanks to God and 
to bear witness to its love for Jesus Christ, its divine head, who has 
supported and consoled it throughout the course of its trials, 


It declares through the medium of its representatives, that it 
remains faithful to the principles of faith and of liberty upon which 
it was founded. f i 


In common with its fathers and martyrs in the Confession of La 
Rochelle and with all the Churches of the Reformation in their 
various creeds, it proclaims the sovereign authority of the Holy 
Scriptures in matters of Faith, and salvation by faith in Jesus Çhrist, 


the only Son of God, who died for our offences and rose again for 
oursjustification. 


It preserves, therefore, and maintains as the basis of its teaching, 
of its worship and of its discipline, the great Christian facts repre- 
s€nted in its sacraments, celebrated in its religious solemnities and 
expressed În its liturgies, especially in the Confession of sins, in the 
Apostles’ Creed, and in the Office of the Holy Communion. 


To this confession of faith the Left opposed the principles of private 
judgment, and of iadividual responsibility in the matter of faith, as 
being the one distinctive characteristic: of the Protestant Church. 
M. Jalabert suggested as the basis of Protestantism this formula: 
“Jesus Christ the son of the living God, whom God in his love has 
“given to theeworld, in order that whosoever believes in him shall not 
you. LXXXI. 7 59 


; ad 
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‘ “ perish, but shall have everlasting life.” M. Jalabert’s view was and 
has always been that union should be effected within one single 
ecclesiastical body of all the fractions of Protestantism. MM. Bois, 
Guizot and Babut for the Right, Athanase Coquerel and Colani for 
the Left delivered remarkable speeches, and the discussion waxed very 
hot on the subject of the fact of the resurrection of Jesus Christ; but 
on the 20th of June the orthodox declaration was carried by 61 votes 
against 45. ce $ 

As for the question of the electorate, nearly everyone was of one 
mind on the question of principle, that “The Presbyterian Synodal 
“ régime is that of the Reformed Church of France: the General Syriod 
“is the highest representation of the Church, and meets periodically.” 
As regards the electoral conditions themselves there was not the same 
_, agreement ; however, the LefCentre voted with the Right, and it was, 
‘decided by 77 votes that electors must adhere “to the revealed truth 
“as it is contained in the Books of the Old and New Testaments.”. 
By 62 votes to 39 it was declared that every pastor must adhere to the 
faith of the Church as laid down by the General Synod. A very 
important point to be noted is that the Synod adopted by a very large 
majority the principle of the separation of Church and State. - 

The President of the Synod, in his spefth on closing the session, 
asked himself whether the peril was averted, or whether a more 
dangerous and more fatal peril had arisen. His last words were: 
“ The future will decide.” The future has shown that the struggle was 
far from being ended, and that everything had been done to render 
the schism inevitable. Could it have been otherwise? It was the 
principle of conscience that was at work, and conscience cannot con- 
sider consequences. - 

From this time the minority protested, through the consistories of 
Nismes, Tonneins and other centres, against the attempt of the - 
majority to impose a law on the conscience. The Left, in a report 
ad rem to the President of the-Republic, called the decisions of the 
Synod a restoration of the Church of the 16th century. The Right, 
on their side, working with ardour for the victory of their idgas, caused 
popular pamphlets to flow in all directions, bearing the most suggestive 
titles: “ Do you want to.change your religion?” “ Who is opposed to 
“liberty?” “Who is creating the schism?” “What the Synod 
“wants,” etc. . í 

Such a situation was for the Minister of Public Worship and for the 
Government a source of great searching of heart as to whether the 
Synod should be accorded the sanction which would give it the force 
of law. The Orthodox wished above all to obtain this sanction for 
the profession of faith. It was the occasion of various very remarkable 
judicial opinions, especially one by Professor Jalabert. The Coungil 
of State set aside the objections formulated both by the Left and: by 
the Left Centte, and without authorising any legal peomulgation, it 
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gave to the Synod State sanction, and recognised it as having full 
jurisdiction. ee . . 

Under these conditions, on the 20th November, 1873, the Synod 
opened a second session, in which the Liberals refused to ‘take part. 
A statement of M. Blois’ clearly indicated what was the state of mind 
of the orthodox party: “ The Reformed Church of France is with the 
“Synod and nowhere else.” The schism was thus officially con- 
summated. All the Liberal eonsistories protested once rhore against 

‘the attitude of thé synodal majority. But the deed was done; there 
were for the future two entirely separate Churches, and under such 
circumstances the Synod could meet no more. From this time on the 
orthodox party made a point of keeping up the synodal form, and 
formed themselves into a non-official Synod, whose bond of union is 

ethe declaration of faith of 1872 and since then they have held their 
synodal assemblies regularly, the local Synod annually and the General 
Synod every three years.* , 

There is in the synodal Church a tendency which becomes more 
and more marked towards a regularly established social organisation. 
It is not to be denied thateconsiderable theological erudition is to be 
found in some, at any rate, of its representatives, perhaps in a large 
number. ` But where B theologians? Since the doctrine is fixed, 
there is no longer any need to search for it; there is no longer any 
setting out with a view to the conquest of new ideas; but only, as in 
Catholicism, to the conquest of arguments which shall justify the 
dogma. ; 

Moreover, with a well-established doctrine it is easy to make use of 
all or any workers, and it often happens that the fact of ‘being synodal 


* NON-OFFICIAL SYNODAL ORGANISATION. 


In order to understand properly the non-official synodal organisation, itis necessary 
first to be acquainted with the official organisation of the Churches, according to the 
laws of the State. i 

Each- parish has a Presbyteral Council, composed of at least five elders, elected 
by the members of the Church (only men of 30 years of age who observe the eccle- 
Siastical regulations) and of the pastors of the Church. The eldest pastor is the 
President of this Council, which has the charge of the material and moral interests 
of the parish and which presents pastors for nomination. 

- The consistory is formed out of a varying number of associated parishes. It 
represents these parishes before the State and nominates the pastors presented b 
the Preslyteral Councils, It is composed of the Presbyteral Council of the chief 
town, of all the pastors of parishes and of lay delegates in sufficient number to 
prevent the pastors being in the majority. i i 

A Central Council nominated by the Government and sitting at, Paris represents 
all these consistories before the Government. 


The non-official Synod is constituted as follows :— . 

The local Synod comprises five consistories, and is composed of all the pastors and 
of delegates in such nusnber that the majority cannot be clerical. It meets annually. 

The General Synod is composed of pastors and lay delegates sent every three 
years to the place of meeting fixed upon. - a i 
-& permanent committee, emanating from the General Synod, carries out the 
decrees, convokes the Synod, if necessary, before the regular date, and regulates all 


.the questions which demand an immediate solution without the calling of a General 


Synod, : x 
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is sufficient in itself to ensure arriving at the Pastorate. That is a 
diploma which does not always raise the level of intellectual eccle- 
siasticism, as Catholicism has found out by long experience in circles 
where piety, as it is said, is all that is required. Some reflections on 
the proselytising work done by those who have no other qualification 
than that‘ of being evangelical and synodal would not be without 
interest. In the confusion of religious thought among indifferent 
populations much noise is made about eertain conquests. Are these 
really conquests? Is there any building up? I will not attempt to 
give an answer to the question except by expressing here my thoughts, 
which lead to this conclusion: It is no longer a question of gaining 
proselytes, but of considering their own position. 

After the final schism, the Liberals on their side also organised 
themselves, and formed an ecclesiastical society with no other rule than, 
that of conscience and individualism, which some call Individualism 
carried to an extreme. Each theologian is to make his own theology 
for himself, and is thus led to an activity of mind which is not without 
its advantages. 

The great reproach made against the Liberals’is that of allowing 
themselves too easily to be carried away into negations altogether sub- 
versive of religious order. It must be admitted that, in a certain 
enthusiasm for the moral ideal, the Liberals have sometimes gone 

_astonishing lengths ; but, on the other hand, it is very often the case 
that the Liberal Protestants are confused with the rationalists. Their 
principle is one of progress. The true Liberal may deny to the Bible 
its authority of inspiration in the old classic sense, but he preserves all 
its historic and religious authority and considers it the best source of 
information and edification, which nothing can replace. Criticism may 
commit errors, but a better informed criticism will correct them. The 
Liberal is, just as much as the Orthodox, the champion of the Bible, 
but, more Protestant than the Orthodox, he does not say that up to the 
16th century the dogma was wrongly defined and demand a new 
definition in the form of a confession of faith; he declares that the 
possession of religious truth is in evolution, and that this evalution will 
continue from century to century. The sanction of a confession of 
faith is, just as much as dogma, an infallibility of authority which 
he refuses to accept. The Liberals, like the Orthodox, have their 
-periodical assemblies, annual and triennial, with a permanent execu- 
tive committee called the Liberal Delegation, and their material organi- 
sation does not show any inferiority. 


Attempt at a VI. After the separation of 1873, a certajn amount 
rapprochement. of bitterness, very human and little consistent with 
oe of the charity of Christ, shewed itself in the religiqus 

papers, and in the discussions which did not fail to 
take place ; and this for some years deepened the gulf which separated 
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the two branches of the Reformed,Church, until about 1890, when a 
reaction began to appear. Ideas of conciliation took possession. of 
certain minds and spread little by little, and it was recognised that, if 
the Church was separated by divergencies of doctrine, it found unity in 
its national organisation, and ought to unite against the invasion of 
religious indifference and immorality. Attempts were made to find a 
means of establishing this union. It was proposed to arrange for a 
plenary congress of pastoral and lay delegates from’‘all the consistories 
of France, both @rthodox and Liberal. It is not to be denied that ` 
there was great: uneasiness throughout the whole Reformed Church, 
and it was anxiously asked what agreement could be expected among , 
delegates representing “contradictory principles. 
In the month of November, 1896, the 104 consistories sent their 
.fepresentatives, one pastor and one layman from each, to Lyons,,where 
solemn sessions were held, constituting one of the most serious de- 
liberative assemblies.6f the 19th century. Ina remarkable speech the 
President of the consistory of Lyons, M. Payroche, welcomed all the 
delegates, and -pointed out to them, in truly Christian language, the 
gravity of the situation. With admirable appropriateness, he recalled 
the never-to-be-forgotten words of Adolphe Monod, in -his com- 
mney on the Epistle tè the Ephesians, especially on the passage: 
“endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit -in the bond of 
“ peace ” :— : : 


i 


Observe the order followed by the Apostle. ` He wishes unity to be 
maintained by means of peace. It is the inverse order that we know 
better. Peace is sought by means of unity. We think that we must 
begin by coming to an agreement, and that then only shall we be able 
to taste together love and brotherly peace. But according to St. 
Paul we must, on the contrary, begin with love and peace, and then 
only shall we come’to an agreement.—(Adolphe Monod, Explanation 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians. ‘Paris, 1867, page 220.) 


The impression made by these words was great, and we may say that 
they contynued to be the expression of the disposition of mind of all 
the delegates during the six important sittings which followed. 

The Baron, de Schickler, president of the Liberal Delegation, laying 
down what were to be at any-rate the principal questions to be con- 
sidered, “ whether the project of an elected Central Council, or the 
“means of bringing about the regular working of the Presbyterian 
“Synodal system,” pointed out that everything should be carried on 
fraternally beneath the eye of God. “For too long a time,” he said, 
“we have been liying one by the side of the other, instead of one 

“ with the other, as brothers should.” 

From the very beginning the representatives of othodaiy con- 
scientiously inflexible and determined to lose none of the advantages 
gained in thę last official session of the Synod, declared that any 
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fraternal accord was only possible on the absolute condition that they 
should be asked for no concession in the matter of the Declaration of 
Faith of 1872. It is evident that dogmatic discussion was impossible 
for this assembly, and it may be said that it will “always be the same 
for similar assemblies in the future. On principles of faith there is less - 
than ever any possibility of an understanding between out-and-out 

Liberalism and pure Orthodoxy. But who can say what either. the 

distinctiveness of Liberalism or the purity of Orthodoxy will become 

in the future? The time may come, and perhaps4s already coming, 

when we shall see less negation in Liberalism and less affirmation in 

Orthodoxy, and everywhere a little more of that charity which has 

consideration for personal feelings. 

The debates at Lyons were concentrated on three chief points: 
(1) Was there ground for proposing the re-establishment of the Presbye 
` terian synodal system? (2) Meanwhile, should the efforts of all be” 
directed towards obtaining a Central Council elected by the Churches, 

_which should take the place of the Central-Council nominated directly 
by the civil power? (3) What was to be the form of the committee 
appointed to carry out the wishes, or, at any rate, the desires of the 
assembly of consistorial delegates henceforth to be called “The 
“Fraternal Conference of Lyons.” The urfanimity arrived at on the 
first question could be no more than theoretical. The Calvinistic Re- 
formed Church of France, being essentially Presbyterian and synodal, 
cannot desire to live under any but its natural régime. The principle 
is absolutely unquestionable ;- but its practice is not without its diff- 
culties, and it will be impossible as long as Liberals and Orthodox 
remain true to their exclusive programmes. ` As we have already said, 
there is no longer one Reformed Church in France; there are /wo, 
which are, absolutely distinct and which cannot, therefore, accept one 
government. ` i P 

Neither could unanimity be attained on the second question, which, 
however, rallied the majority together, but with reservations on the 

-part of a certain number of representatives. The existing Central 
Council, with very limited powers fixed by decrees, does renger certain 
services, but what would be the powers of the elected Central Council? 
Recognised by the law, it would occupy the position of fhe executive 
committee of the official Synod. But who would give it its mandate?’ 
Nominally representing the will of the Reformed Church of France, 
either its action would be nugatory or it would be similar to that of the 
existing Central Council, or else its action would be authoritative, often 
in opposition to the Church itself or a large number of its members. 
There would, however, be one way out of the difficulty, namely, to 
make this Council executive of the will of the Reformed Church after 

„ consistorial consultations. In any case one has to fall back upon tke 
theory of a single government for two essentially distinct churches. 
In order to avoid any conflict, this question was not put to the vote, 
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and, with a unanimity which aroused enthusiasm, the Conference re- 
solved to refer it to the consideration of the consistories for fuller 
information ; but the result will prove that the Right were absolutely 
determined not to submit to the vote of the majority. 

Finally it had to be decided what should be the form of the com- 
mittee which was to represent the great Conference of Lyons, execute 
its desires and arrange for similar meetings in the future. To create 
out of the Assembly. itself anew committee with permanent powers 
was to give a certein moral existence to the fraternal Conferences, to 
the detriment of the influence of the non-official Synods. It was a 
very skilful move to establish a Fraternal Committee, whose members 
should be the actual members of the permanent committee of the 
non-official Synod and of the Liberal Delegation. It meant assuring 
"he independent existence of the two churches side by side, without 
“the necessity of any connecting link. 

These results did not indicate any very great progress in the direc- 
tion of conciliation; but they had the advantage of giving satisfaction 
to the one sidé and. hope, to the other; and, after all, a great step was 
taken. The President of the Consistory of Lyons, president of the 


Assembly, was able to ay in conclusion :— F 

Our old temple will for the future be dearer to us than ever: we 
shall hear in it, as it were, an echo of the prayers, the words of peace 
and faith, the emotions with which it has thrilled. And when we 
draw near to that Holy Table to celebrate the memory of the Sacrifice 
and Death of our divine Master and Saviour, the recollection of this 
fraternal accord will make easier for us the communion with Him who 
said to us: “ Love one another. Peace be with you,” 


Three years passed during which the divergencies remained the 
same, and in 1899 another Conference was held at Lyons under the 
same conditions. An all-important event, however, occurred during 
this interval. This was the birth of a party of conciliation, which, 
although faithful to the general. principles of orthodoxy and belonging’ 
to the non-official Synod, claimed independence with regard to various 
questions and took the name of “Independent Right.” The second 
Conference gave this party the opportunity of. establishing its reality, 
and of entroducing into the debate a new element, apparently of 
conciliation, but,in reality of division. 

Several months before the second Fraternal Conference, the non- 
official Synod had held its triennial plenary meeting at Bordeaux, and 
had taken every precaution, with even more skill than ever, to prevent 
the great, consistorjal meeting from introducing any modification into 
the status guo. On the question of an elected Central Council, 64 
consistories out of 105 had declared in its favour. At Bordeaux it 
had been decided that all the Synodalists should oppose such an insti- 
tution. This was, as M. Babut declared, a binding of the conscience 
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by a procedure: contrary to the Protestant spirit. The Independent 
Right joined hands with the Left, and protested in this sense against 
the unjustifiable injunctions of the majority of the Synod. 

On the question being put to the vote, 108 delegates supported the 
proposition demanding the creation of an elected Central Council. 
Thè stony silence of the 72 delegates of the extreme Right, who’ 
refused to vote, caused some uneasiness to be felt in the Assembly. 
On the question of periodical meetings of the Fraternal Conferences it 
was no more possible than on the first occasion to artive at any other 
agreement than that of maintaining the existence of the two groups of 
the Reformed Church living side by side without any hope of meeting 
at stated periods. A committee of moral action was, however, estab- 
lished, whose functions were to be to take all useful measures for the 
moralisation and evangelisation of France. It was very necessary te 
avoid the continuance of a discussion on the question: What was this* 
evangelisation to be? It was soon realised that it would be impossible 
to come to any understanding on that point. 

From a practical point of view, the creation of the committee of, 
moral action has been considered a greaf success; but it was not 
necessary to have the fraternal Conference of Lyons in order to create 
an independent committee such as this, whi& will not have to render 
any account of its stewardship to those who brought it into being. It 
is merely one Protestant institution the more. Other results had been 
hoped for from these fraternal Conferences, in which the only 
interesting point was evaded. The debates would have been very 
much more passionate and of a much higher degree of importance, if 
both sides had directed their energies towards searching out the true 
Protestant principles which should lead to union in the cause of the 
progress of religious thought,-which would in this way acquire a real 
influence of moral order. The higher questions of thought were 
forgotten, while the conference occupied itself with mere questions of 
material organisation in the most platonic manner. 

M. Bruguière, pastor of Marseilles and president for the‘time being of 
the permanent committee of the Synod, in thanking the Church of 
Lyons for its general reception, made an allusion to the situation of 
the great city seated on the banks of two rivers near their point of 
meeting, and said: .“ Our people of the Reformed Church, too, in their 
“ present state, seem to me like a vast and beloved city, which, like this 
“city of Lyons, is seated on two rivers. Will the day come,—and will 
“that day be soon or late,—will the day come when these two rivers 
“will meet? I hope so, fervently.” That is all that can be said. 
The conditions indicated by the speaker as necessary to bring about 
that meeting are, unfortunately, inadmissible by the Liberal party. In 
conclusion, therefore, it must be sorrowfully admitted that from the 
point of view of religious and Protestant thought the conferences of 
Lyons show no signs of having accomplished any proggess. 
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Christian theology, however, has been undergoing evolution; and 
it has been gloriously represented in France at the end of the roth 
century by a powerful mind whom some admirers, perhaps somewhat 
too enthusiastic, have compared with Calvin.. No, Calvin has not 
survived in Sabatier. Calvin worthily represented his own time, which 
was not ours; he was fhe man of his age. Sabatier will remain the 
man of another age, with the same theological genius possibly (we must 

- beware of exaggeration) but at any rate with different thoughts. His 
work is still too recent for one to be able to pass upon it so positive 
. a judgment. There can be no doubt that the “ Sketch of a Philosophy 
“of Religion according to Psychology and History,” as well as other 
works, edited and inedited, mark great progiess in religious thought, 
and when the work of Sabatier is properly understood and worthily 
, carried forward, the way will at last be definitely opened towards a new 
“horizon of peace. 

At the end of the Igth and the beginning. of the 20th century the 
question still remains the same that it has been for so long. For the 
one party, the Orthodox, Christianity is a positive revelation, a super- 
natural fact, a great historical miracle accomplished by the free and 
all-powerful love of God for the raising up of humanity. For the 
others, the Liberals, Chriftianity is only a moral and religious doctrine, 
of incomparable purity, but bringing us nothing which is not the fruit 
of man’s natural intellectual forces. As long as the question is thus set 
out in terms more or less exclusive in the minds of those who express 
them, no mutual understanding is possible. Yet reconciliation would 
perhaps be possible if only an understanding could once be arrived at 
on the idea of God. What do we know of God? Nothing. The 
words of John still remain true with all their force: “No man hath 
“seen God at any time; the only begotten Son, which is in the bosom 
“of the Father, He hath declared Him”:(St. John’s’ Gospel, i. 18). 
How has He declared Him? He has declared Him as “Truth and 
“Love.” For all men God is the undoubtedly personal Being, whose 
actions, almost entirely unknown, can only be epitomised in that double 
attribute,“ Truth and Love.” When a man’s intelligence, in all its 
natural force of reason and will, fixes its desire exclusively upon Truth 
and Love, I. cannot free myself from the idea that God would 
commrgiicate to such an intelligence that positive Revelation which 
Orthodoxy will] only recognise as supernatural. The words of the 
author of the Proverbs ought to come home to them with all their 
force: “They that seek the Lord understand all things” (Prov. 
xxviii. 5). 

In theology Sabatier and Professor Ménégoz, the present Dean of 
the Faculty of Theology of Paris, followed by their friends and 
disciples, have founded what we may call, at any rate as far as the 
name is concerned, a new system: “Le Symbolo-Fidéisme.” This 
system has keen attacked, criticised and discussed; it may, however, 
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have considerable effect in helping to bring about peace in religious 

‚minds. It contains numerous elements of mutual toleration which may 
mediate between the various religious tendencies. This peace-making 
can never be effected without the absolute mutual toleration of all 
religious tendencies without exception, from that of austere thought 
which rejects all external signs to that .of the most complicated 
Ritualism, all coming to an agreement on the principle that religion is 
a proceeding of the heart, dependent on the mind, which may be 
aided by the form, but must never ue its slave. e That will be the 
triumph of Symbolo-Fidéisme. 


. 


f D. JOYE. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


PART from its intellectual and philosophic interest, there is a 
A touch of pathos in Mr. Herbert Spencer’s volume of “ Facts 
“and Comments,” just published by Messrs. Williams and Norgate. It 
is his farewell to tle reading public, or, rather, to that section of the 
public which concerns itself with the literature of thought—the “ last 
“words ” of a great think®r who, already in his eighty-third year, looks 
back upon a long life of strenuous toil and honourable achievement, 
and sees the shadows lengthening around him. “The volume here- 
“with issued,” he writes, “I can say with certainty will be my last.” 
The book contains thirty-nine short papers, some of them little more 
than jottings, on a great variety of subjects of general interest. They 
might fittingly be called “Extracts from a Philosopher’s Daybook,” 
and in many of them we get the idea of chatting pleasantly with the 
author in his easy-chair. Others are not so peaceful. Mr. Spencer's 
views on “Imperialism” and “ Militarism,” and the effects of these 
tendencies as seen in England to-day, are well known. He has given 
them vigorous expression before, and once more he raises his voice in 
vehement protest against what he terms the “ re-barbarisation ” of his 
country. , We may agree with him or not (personally, I do agree— 
within certain limits); but many of his warmest admirers will regret 
that he should have dealt with such bitterly controversial topics in the 
present, volume. In the prevailing state of public opinion, no good 
purpose is served by beginning an essay on “ Patriotism” with the 
following passage: “ Were anyone to call me dishonest or untruthful 
“he would touch me to the quick. Were he to say that I am un- 
“patriotic, he would leave me unmoved. ‘What, then, have you 
““no love of coungry?’ That is a question not to be answered in a 
“breath.” The average reader, who finds all such questions answered 
for him daily for a halfpenny or a penny, as the case may be, will only 
misunderstand and vilify. One would have wished these parting words 
to be free fram the noisy clamour of the market-place. And again, is 
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it a tactful or sympathetic act for Mr. Spencer to recall, at a time when 
numberless homes are mourning the loss of a soldier-father or brother, 
a conversation at the Athensuni Club many years ago, in which he 
repieg to a well-known military man, “ When men hire themselves out 

“to shoot other men to order, asking nothing about the justice of their 
“cause, I don’t care if they are shot themselves”? Abstract truths . 
are nought in the presence of concrete woes. 

Happily, the bulk of the essays are written in ¢ quieter vein. What 
strikes one most in reading them is the wide range of minor interests 
possessed by one who has spent the working days of his life in building 
up and perfecting a great philosophical Systém, and the freshness of 
mind with which, after long years of arduous mental labour, he can 
approach the most casual subject—suggested, now by a chance para- 
graph in a newspaper, now by a drive over the Sussex Downs. The, 
facts are never dry, the comments always interesting, and they should 
appeal to many readers who have never had the courage to tackle Mr. 
Spencer in his systematic works. Music, of course, is well represented 
by several papers; for Mr. Spencer has always been a lover of music, 
and in the years that are gone was a frequent cempanion of George 
Eliot at the Italian Opera. I cannot spare room to mention other 
topics touched upon, save one—the last baper in the volume, on 
“Ultimate Questions,” with its beautiful opening :— 


Old people must have many reflections in common. Doubtless 
‘one which I have now in mind is very familiar. For years past, when 
watching the unfolding buds in the spring, there has arisen the 
thought—Shall I ever again see the buds unfold? Shall I ever again 
be awakened at dawn by the song of the thrush? Now that the end 
is not likely to be long postponed, there results an increasing tendency 
to meditate upon ultimate questions, 


and its pathetic close, after wistful questionings of the Great Enigma— 
“ Of late years the consciousness that without origin or cause infinite 
“ Space has ever existed and must ever exist, produces in me a feeling 
“from which I shrink.” 


While thoroughly appreciating the readable qualities of Sir Wemyss 
Reid’s biography of the late “ William Black, Novelist” (Cassell and 
Co.), I cannot help thinking that ties of personal friendship have some- 
what blunted the biographer’s sense of proportion, both in the elaborate 
use he has made of his materials, and in his estimation of Black’s true 
rank in the hierarchy of letters. That the author of “A Daughter of 
“Heth” was in his day deservedly popular as a writer of graceful 
novels which were distinguished above their rivals by the’ exquisite 
descriptions of scenery scattered through their’ pages, and, in a lesser 
degree, by the sentimental charm of their heroines, no one would wish 
to deny. : That he was in any sense a great novelist, o% possessed, as 
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„Sir Wemyss Reid would have us, believe, a “wonderful power that 

“enabled him to read a woman’s nature with an almost unerring in- 

. “tuition, and to male that nature perceptible to others,” cannot be so 

readily admitted. It has been well ‘said of Black that he neither 

‘ realised nor idealised women—he sentimentalised them. His strength 

as a literary artist undoubtedly lay in his gift of “ word-painting.” A 

landscape painter by temperament and early ambition, he would have 

preferred to express himself qn canvas; but a brief experience at the 

Glasgow School of ‘Art showed him that he lacked the faculty, and he 

fell back on the printed word. His biographer gives an interesting 

extract from a letter in which Black sets forth his aim in describing 
scenery :— p 4 1 4 

I would not have them imagine. that I either practise or recom- 

a mend a description of scenery as. scenery—that is, trying to do in 

literature what the landscape painter does in art. What I try to do is 

to get at the very things the painter cannot reach at all—the singing 

of birds, the scent of hedges, the blowing of the wind, a changing of 

light, anything, indeed, that will give a sense of space and atmosphere 

and colour awd light as surrounding my characters... . For 

myself, I don’t care much for orthodox scenery. What I care for are 

effects of light and %olour (which you get more beautifully in the 

West Highlands than in any other place I know), and I would sooner 

see a rose-red sunrise along a bit of icicled road,than all the Swiss 

landscapes I ever beheld. 


His descriptive powers are seen at their best in “ The Strange Adven- 
“tures of a Phaeton,” a bodk which won the enthusiastic praise of so 
great a master of the art as Ruskin. “No such landscape painting,” 
says his biographer, “no such vivid impressions of the shifting shapes 
“and hues of the morning and evening sky, had ever before adorned 
“the pages of our literature.” And readers of “ The Phaeton ” will.not 
be inclined to cavil at the panegyric. If any of Black’s work is destined 
to live, I think it will be by the magic of his descriptive passages rather 
than by any minor merits he possessed as a novelist. 

Turning for a moment ‘from the writer to the man, Sir Wemyss 
Reid’s pages afford an interesting study ‘of the Celtic temperament 
when brought in contact with, and partially subdued by, the practical 
affairs ef the world. Though born in Glasgow, Black was not of 
Lowland blood. His father was a Highlander, and this strain of High- 
land blood was the key to Black’s enigmatic nature: To casual 
acquaintances he was silent and reserved, with an air of abstraction, as 
if his thoughts were absorbed in quite other things than those which 
were passing around him.. And so, in truth, they were; for he had 
the romanticism of his race, and with it “the brooding contemplation 
“,0f things unseen,” which is always more or less dominant in the Celtic 
nature, alternating with outbursts of high spirits, when every other 
characteristicds absorbed in the mere joy of living. This side of Black’s 
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nature was seen only by his most intimate friends, to whom he had a, 
singular power of endearing himself ; and if, in his loyal attempt to 
show us the real Black, Sir Wemyss Reid has invested his friend’s work 
with a greater importance than impartial critics are likely to grant, it is 
an amiable error that time will set right. : 


ka = * X 


There is no healthier sign in Englisk literature of to-day than the 
ready sale commanded by all good “garden bodks.” The best of 
them take a permanent place in the publishers’ list as genuine Zivres 
de fond ; and every spring, as surely as the flowers begir to bloom, the 
old favourites are re-issued with power to add to their number. It 
will not be out of place in this month’s notes to mention a few of these 
open-air companions. Messrs. Macmillan, who make a speciality cf, 
this fascinating branch of literature, are issuing a new and cheaper 
edition of Mr. Alfred Austin’s three prose volumes—“ The Garden 
“that I Love,” “In Veronicas Garden,” and “ Lamia’s Winter 
“Quarters ;” also a revised edition of the Rev. A. Foster-Melliar’s 
“ Book of the Rose,” and two new bookss—“ Old@ Time Gardens,” by 
:Mrs. Alice Earle, and “ Children’s Gardens,”,by the Hon. Mrs. Evelyn 
Cecil. The latter is written specially for children, with the purpose 
of awakening in them a love of gardens, and of teaching them how to 
grow flowers. In the same publishers’ list are those delightful books, 
“Elizabeth and Her German Garden” and “A Solitary Summer” 
Equally to be recommended are Miss Gertrude Jekyll’s two volumes, 
“Wood and Garden” and “Home and Garden,” published by Messrs. 
Longmans. Another old favourite of mine is Mr. Harry Roberts's 
“ Chronicle of a Cornish Garden” (John Lane), as pleasant a mixture 
of philosophy and fresh air asa jaded Londoner could wish to take. 

The above list is not intended to be exhaustive. I have merely 
jotted down a few names while reading Canon Ellacombe’s new book, 
“In My Vicarage Garden and Elsewhere” (John Lane), a very agree- 
able addition to the literature of outdoor life. The author is already 
favourably known by his previous volume, “In a Gloueestershire 
“ Garden,” and in the present collection of essays he writes in the same 
pleasant and informing manner. Learned in plant-lore, he is an 
enthusiastic botanist as well as a practical gardener, and in eddition 
an observant lover of natural beauty; so that his book should appeal 
to all classes of garden-lovers, scientific or otherwise. The first six 
papers are written from the Canon’s garden at Bitton Vicarage in 
Gloucestershire. The author is all for the natural freedom of the 
mixed garden as opposed to the stiffness of the bedded out garden, a 
preference which I think will be shared by all who do not regard their 
garden merely as an appendage to the house, to be kept as clean and 
neat as the front-door step. But good to listen ta as Canon Ellacombe 
is on his own lawn, he is still more interesting when he goes further 
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afield ; and in such papers as those on “ The Scents of Flowers” and 
“Railway Gardens” he is at his best. In the former paper the Canon 
inquires into “the use of scent in plants.” Not-so many years ‘ago 
most . people would have answered this question in a very simple 
fashion, by maintaining that the scent of flowers was created for no 
other purpose than to give delight to man, and they would have con- 
sidered any other answer as “heresy and unbelief.” But we have 
travelled far since then in ouy conception of nature, and the timidest 
thinker will now admit that the beauty and scents of flowers are not 
produced especially for us, but, like every other property and organ of 
the flower, with the object of perfecting thé life of the plant, and helping 
it to reproduce itself. In some way or other the scents perform a 
special duty which nothing else could perform. What those duties are 


5 still to a great extent an unsolved problem, but it may be safely 


assumed that one function is that of attracting moths and other insects 
whose help is necessary to the perfecting of the plant :— 


It would seem that their sense of smell tells them whether the 
flower is good for them, and indeed whether it is the very flower théy 
are seeking fdt. Foreall insects seem tg have their own special 
flowers, and all flowers their own special insects. There are, of 
course, cases of flowers being attractive to more than one family of 
insects, and there are insects, such as bees, which do not confine 
themselves to one flower only; - but they all work within certain 
fixed limits,* and there are cases when, if the particular insect does 
not come, the flower cannot perfect itself. The common red clover 
is a well-known case in point, which so much requires the help of 
humble-bees—and no other bee can help it—that Darwin believed 
that if humble-bees became extinct in England, the red clover would 
wholly disappear; and in New Zealand it was necessary to ship a 

. large quantity of humble-bees from England before the red clover 
produced any seed. 


It is the natural instinct of man to love the soil, to “sow things ” and 
to watch them grow up. In many of us this instinct is stifled from 
birth upwards by the artificial life we live in crowded cities ; and books 
such as Canon Ellacombe’s are doing an incalculable service to the 
community by drawing the town-dweller away, for a time at least, from 
the fever of modern life, and awakening in him an intelligent interest 
in the calmer processes of nature. aa 

In one of his essays Canon Ellacombe’ regrets. that no book has yet 
been written on “ Shakespeare as a Musician.” He will find two very 
interesting books on the subject in Mr. Edward Naylor’s “ Shakespeare 
“and Music,” and x Shakespeare in Music,” by Mr. Louis C. Elson, 
the latter’ published only a few months ago by Mr. David Nutt. 


a as * a + 
* With the refrain of a too-popular song ringing in one’s ears, it is amusing to 
note that, as a matter of fact, the honeysuckle is not attractive to the bee. 
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Under the title of “Parliament: Its Romance, Its Comedy, Its 
“ Pathos ” (P. S. King and Son) Mr. Michael MacDonagh has collected 
a number of articles dealing: with the lighter phases of Parliamentary 
life, which he has contributed from time to time fo various magazines 
and reviews. The result is an entertaining and instructive volume, 
forming a welcome companion to the author’s former work, “ The Book 
“of Parliament.” A member of the Reporters’ Gallery,’ Mr. 
MacDonagh has caught the Mother of Parliaments in all her moods, 
and when he is not actually drawing on his own experiences, he writes 
from a wide and intimate knowledge of tradition. In a chapter on 
“The First of Our Constitutional Sovereigns,” Mr. MacDonagh gives 
avery interesting sketch of Queen Victoria’s personal relations with her 
Ministers. There is no doubt that in the earlier years of her reign, when 
under the influence of Lord Melbourne, the Queen allowed herself to, 
drift into political partisanship, a state of things which placed the Tory 
successors to Lord Melbourne’s Whig Administration in a very delicate 
position. In 1839 the Whigs sustained a defeat in the House of 
Commons, and decided to resign. “The Queen: had not been pre- 
“ pared for this catastrophe, and was completely upset,” writes Greville. 
“ Her agitation and grief were very great.” However, Sir Robert Peel 
had to be sent for and commanded to form ûn Administration :— 


The Tory leader pointed out to the Queen that according to 
custom the ladies of the Court, who had been appointed by Melbourne, 
and were, indeed,'near relatives of some of the outgoing Ministers, 
must resign. The Queen declared that she could not part with 
the ladies of her household. Peel protested that if her Majesty 
adhered to that decision he must abandon the undertaking to con- 
struct a Government. ... But the Queen was obdurate ; and Peel 
left Buckingham Palace in a state of perplexity. f 


The outcome of it all was that the Whig Ministets, “animated by a 
“ natural chivalrousness to save the young and sensitive Sovereign from 
“a painful situation, decided to remain in office.” An incident like this 
makes one realise the advance we have made in constitutiongl govern- 
ment since 1839. 

In other chapters Mr. MacDonagh deals more directly with life at 
St. Stephen’s, keeping to its human rather than to its historigal side. 
His book* is full of good stories of famous Parligmentarians, and 
interesting anecdotes illustrating quaint points of procedure ; and if it 
fails to impress us with the august dignity of our legislators or with the 
supreme advantages of government by Party, that may not be Mr. 
MacDonagh’s fault. On the passing of the Reform Act of 1832, there 
was a widespread feeling in political circles that, as a result of the 
extension of the franchise, the character of the House of Commons 
would undergo a complete change for the worse. Men, it was said, of 
polished manners and refined language would be replaged by persons 
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of rough and uncouth ways. But this alarm seems to have been some- 
what unnecessary when we read how Sir George Rose, one of these 
gentlemen of polished manners, turned in drunk one evening in the 
early, years of the ‘nineteenth century, and called upon Mr. Speaker 
for a comic song. It is only just to record that “the members, as well 
“as the Speaker, were perfectly paralysed with astonishment,” which 
shows that the incident was exceptional. But the same cannot be said 
of the Parliamentary drunkenness of the eighteenth century, when it 
seems to have been unfashionable to be sober, and Ministers replied 
to their political opponents in the intervals between fits of alcoholic 
nausea. The.manners of the old House of Commons, as depicted by 
Mr. MacDonagh, had nothing to fear from an extended suffrage. 


* * * * 
e 


Messrs. Methuen and Co. have recently published “A History of 
“ Russia from Peter the Great to Alexander IL,” by Mr. W. R. Morfill, 
Professor of Russian in the University of Oxford. Although the author 
makes no greater claim than that of “furnishing the general reader 
“with a succinct acount of the chief events of Russian history from 
“the birth of Peter the Great-to our own times,” his work is something 
more than a text-book. “Mr. Morfill hasa wide knowledge of Russian 
literature, and has gone to the original sources, drawing his material, 
not only from the leading historians of the country, but from memoirs 
and diaries, and from the transactions of Russian learned societies. 
Beginning with the early days of Peter the Great, the author gives a 
continuous narrative of events down to the assassination of Alex- 
ander II. in 1881, and, in an additional chapter, summarises the reigns 
of Alexander III. and the present Tsar Nicholas II. to the year 1899. 
It was inevitable that, in attempting so much in one small volume, 
the author should lay himself open to a charge of “sketchiness” in 
certain sections of his work. One could wish, for example, for 
a closer study of the Empress Catherine IL, surely one of the most 
remarkable women in all history. On the other hand, when we come 
to the réjgns of Alexander I., Nicholas I, and Alexander IL., we lose 
all sense of inadequacy. The graphic account of N apoleon’s disastrous 
Moscow campaign is, perhaps, the best piece of writing in the book. 
In the geign of Nicholas I. we get a well-digested résumé of the events 
leading up to the Crimean War, and of the war itself. Mr. Morfill 
thinks with Lord Salisbury,.as I suppose most people do at this time of 
day, that in the Crimean War we “ put our money on the wrong horse.” 
The following passage reminds us that international slander and 
Tyrteean bards are fhe natural concomitants of warfare in every age :— 


Very little was really known of the past history of either Russia or 
r Turkey. To the majority of Englishmen, England was going to 
rescue the Bulgarians and Serbs, who were so attached to Turkey 
from the onslaught of a cruel despot who had come to ravage their 
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homes. Desperate attempts were made to render the cause of 
Turkey and the Sultan popular. Those who are old enough to 

remember the war will call to mind the absurd books which made 
their appearance at the time, many of them being mere collections of 
malignant anecdotes about Russia. Creasy’s “ History of the Turks,” 
which had considerable vogue, where it is not directly copied from 
Von Hammer, is a political pamphlet written on behalf of the Turks, 
and cannot be read now without a feeling of amusement in the light 
of later events. Even the poet laureate cauglit' up the cuckoo cry, 
and gave us a spasmodic poem, of which the philosophy is very much 
inferior to the verse. According to him the great remedy for an age, 
in which the cheats of trade were rampant, was to go on a blood- 
shedding adventure. ° : 


Two questions to which the author pays some attention are of special 
interest at the present time: the relations of Finland to Russia, and e 
the expansion of the Russian dominion in Asia. 


* * * * 


In “ English Public Opinion after the Restoratien ” (Fisher Unwin) . 
Mr. Gerald B. Hertz gives us an interesting study of the “ people’s idea 
“ of politics,” as apart from the policy of th Government, during the 
fifty years following the Restoration of ' the Stuarts. Although the 
author’s statement, in his introductory chapter, that the subject has 
“rarely been examined and never exploited,” is a little beside the 
mark, there is plenty of room for the present work, founded as it is on 
a wide reading of the pamphlets and other curious literature of the 
period. Mr. Hertz finds in English public opinion between the Restora- 
tion and the Revolution of 1688 the beginning of that combination of 
patriotism and the commercial spirit, which in our own times is called 
“ Imperialism.” It was the transition stage between that period when 
our foreign policy was solely dictated by the dynastic and religious prin- 
ciples of the Court and our own age when every citizen has a potential 
share in its guidance. The people were beginning to think for them- 
Selves on matters of foreign policy; there was a growing, spirit of 
- commercialism, which made the latter-day theory that “trade follows 
“the flag” an active influence in the affairs of the nation. Thus Mr. ' 
Hertz ascribes our Dutch wars, not to the inclination of Charles II. or 
the wiles of Louis XIV., but to public opinion along. In the first 
fifteen years of Charles IL’s reign the typical Englishman hated the 
Dutch as his commercial rivals, who monopolised the greater part of 
the world’s trade, and who must therefore be crushed before England 
could aspire to commercial supremacy. Similarly, when the Dutch 
had been vanquished, France became the object of our jealéusy; and 
the author traces the origin of the long duel between the two nations, 
which began under Willian IL and ended at Waterloo, largely to 
economic reasons. Mr. Hertz might have paid morg attention to _ 
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English public opinion as it affected the social life of the people, in- 
stead of confining himself almost exclusively to the national attitude 
towards the Dutch and the French. We get a glimpse of the English- 
man at home in a short chapter on “ The National Character,” but it 
is only a passing glance, and its extension would have added greatly to 
the value and interest of the book. It is amusing to hear a seventeenth- 
century echo of the old, old controversy, still raging, as to the respective 
merits of the education that enlightens and the education that pays. 
“Our youth,” complains a pantphleteer of the period, “ never read any- 
“thing of manufactures, exportation or importation in Homer, Vergil 
“or their Colledge notes.” * i 


* * * * 


e For lighter reading this month I can recommend “ The Valley of 
* Decision,” by Mrs. Edith Wharton (John Murray), “ Woodside Farm,” 
by Mrs. W. K. Clifford (Duckworth and Co.), and “Those Delightful 
“ Americans,” by Mrs. Everard Cotes (Methuen and Co.)—three recent 
books differing widely in their styles and interest, but each excellent 
of its kind. From g purely literary point of view, “The Valley of 
“Decision” stands out from the other two. As a novel it will not 
appeal very strongly to thèse who place plot before everything ; there 
is not much “ story,” and the hero, Odo Valsecca, the ruler of a small 
Italian Dukedom towards the end of the eighteenth century, is a 
somewhat shadowy creation, being rather the link which binds a 
number of brilliant episodes together than the dominant character of 
the book. But as a study of eighteenth-century Italy, its people— 
peasant, priest, and noble—and its wonderful landscapes, Mrs. 
Wharton’s book is a piece of exquisite literary art. It is studded with 
descriptive passages of rare beauty, both of natural scenery and of the 
picturesque life of the period; and though there is not the individual 
human interest that gripped the reader in Mrs. Wharton’s earlier work, 
“A Gift from the Grave,” there is an interest of a different kind—an 
interest in groups of characters rather than in individuals—which js 
equally effective. 

Mrs. Chifford’s new novel, “ Woodside Farm,” was originally called 
“ Margaret Vincent,” after its heroine, when it appeared in serial form, 
and it is by that name that Messrs. Harper are publishing it in America 
—a confusing arrangement for readers., “ Woodside Farm ” is, I think, 
the better title, ‘because it so exactly describes the book—a peaceful 
story of country life and love, running its quiet course, for the most 
part, in a delightful old farmhouse in the Surrey hills. Gerald Vincent, 
the hero, is something of an Elsmerian, and has resigned a living in 
the Church because of his religious scruples. He settles down as a 
literary recluse at Woodside Farm, and eventually marries the owner, 
a*widow older than himself. They have a daughter, who grows up 
and, needless to say, has a love affair of her own, which, after the 
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summer reading. ` = : a 

_ Mrs. Everard Cotes is, ,perhaps, better known to the reading ‘public 
as: Sara Jeannette Duncan, thé, author of “An American Girl in 
“London.” In “Those Delightful Americans” she takes a young 
English couple óver to America, and recounts, their experiences, as 
seen through the ‘eyes of the young wife.. - Mrs.eCotes writes in her 
wittiest vein, and the contrast between American and English society 
makes very entertaining reading. Theres not a dull page in the book. - 


* » os 3 * oo - . # 


The first of the new volumes of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” has 
been published during the month by Messrs. A. and C. Black and the 
Times. There will be eleven volumes in all, containing about ten 
thousand articles. They are not iritended to supersede the ninth 


edition, but to supplement it, forming, in combination with the twenty- .. . 


` four volumes of the ninth edition, a tenth edition complete in thirty- 
five volumes. .A notable feature of the nef volumes will be the greater 
attention given to biography, and the incfusion of articles on many 
eminent men still living. The scope and method of this great under- 
taking will be familiar to all my readers: To attempt to criticise it in 
a paragraph would be foolish, = > 

y A READER. 


